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“When he listens to his conscience, the prudent man can hear God speaking”. 
(■Catechism of the Catholic Church , III, I, ch.l, a.6, no.1777) 


“In like manner we have to ascertain the starting points for arriving at religious truth... 
To gain religious starting points, we must in a parallel way, interrogate our hearts, and 
(since it is a personal, individual matter,) our own hearts, interrogate our own 
consciences, interrogate, I will say, the God who dwells there. I think you must ask the 
God of Conscience to enable you to do your duty in this matter.” 

J. H. Newman to Louisa Simeon. 26 June 1869. Letters and Diaries, Vol. XXIV, pp. 274-276. 
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John Henry Newman (1801-90) is among the most renowned figures of Oxford 
University and one of England’s greatest religious writers. Beatified by Pope Benedict 
XVI in Birmingham UK in 2010, canonized in Rome by Pope Francis in October 2019, 
he is honoured in the Church of England liturgical calendar on 11 August, and celebrated 
in the Catholic liturgical calendar on 9 October. Just before beatifying him, Pope 
Benedict XVI said informally that Newman “appears as a doctor of the Church for us and 
for everyone.” The study of Newman’s writings, including those expressing his idea of 
the conscience, continues to be vigorous and unabated. 
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Overview 

During the two Enlightenment centuries prior to Newman, two themes were commonly 
emphasized - the sovereign value of the free individual, and “Reason” as the primary means of 
the individual’s moral and religious flourishing. Scientific demonstration was Reason’s 
benchmark. These themes were present within English philosophy, which especially dealt with 
knowledge and certainty. It was laid down that thinking in accord with the demands of “Reason” 
was the source of certain knowledge for the free individual, whether “Reason” (as understood by 
Idealists) ranged beyond the world of experience or (as understood by Empiricists) was limited to 
experienced phenomena. By being free of the oppression of “non-rational”, authoritarian and 
traditional constraints (such as faith and dogma) and by keeping to the scientific demands of 
“Reason”, truth and prosperity would result. “Reasoning” meant logical and evidential 
argumentation free of all religious authority, and this was deemed to be the only valid thinking. 

This liberalism in the idea of understanding and certitude set the parameters of what could 
be legitimately accepted as true, including in Revealed Religion. It was this liberalism in religion 
against which Newman set his face, for it set aside faith in divine authority as the foundation for 
certain and true knowledge of the God of Revelation. For the enlightened man, if you wanted to 
be certain and convinced of something, you had to prove it rationally - that is, with evidence 
commensurate to the conclusion and satisfying the canons of rational demonstration. By this test, 
faith in Revealed Religion failed as certain knowledge. For Newman, Christ and his Revelation 
was the supreme truth and inasmuch as the key to certain knowledge of Christ was “divine faith”, 
Faith had the priority over “Reason”. Newman strove to establish a philosophy of faith and set 
himself to invalidate the secular idea of Reason, for it led to religious scepticism and atheism. 

Newman wished to establish a foundation not merely of theism but of belief in Divine 
Revelation. He decided that this foundation is commonly the conscience, which is to say the sense 
of right and wrong and of being subject to moral obligation. The natural conscience of man 
enables an inchoate sense of God as Lawgiver, Judge and Friend. With this seminal conviction 
and with other helps, one may proceed to “divine faith” in revealed religion and in the Church its 
authenticated oracle - all with the help of divine grace. Certitude in religion also entailed a 
correct moral ethos and the grasp of what was probable. This investigation focusses on the 
history of the idea of the conscience with its sense of God as possessed by John Henry Newman, 
over his lifetime. It does not evaluate - except in passing - its philosophical validity, but it hopes 
that this biographical history of an idea fundamental to Newman’s combat with agnosticism in 
religion will assist in understanding Newman’s philosophy of religion in the mind. It will also 
plot the engagement of a great religious mind with the spread of liberal individualism in religion. 
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Chronology - some dates in Newman’s life 
1801, 21 February, John Henry Newman is bom at 80 Old Broad St., City of London. 
1808 1 May Newman is sent to the private boarding school at Ealing, run by Dr Nicholas. 
1816, 8 March, the bank of Newman’s father is closed. The family is in difficulties. 

1816, August to December Newman is at Ealing. These are the months of his Conversion. 

1816, 14 December, Newman travels to Oxford where he is offered a place at Trinity. 

1817, 8 June, Newman enters Trinity and occupies his rooms as a commoner. 

1817, November, Newman makes his First Communion in the Trinity College chapel. 

1818, 18 May, Newman wins a nine-year Trinity scholarship, worth 60 pounds a year. 
1818, October, Newman and his friend Bowden write the play St Bartholomew’s Eve. 
1820, November, Newman sits for his BA examinations. He passes but very poorly. 

1822, Easter Saturday, Newman sits for Oriel Fellowship exams. Elected 12 April, 1822. 

1823, April, Edward Pusey, Newman’s future friend, is elected a Fellow of Oriel College. 

1824, 13 June, Newman is ordained a deacon in Christ Church Cathedral. Newman 
accepts the curacy at St Clement’s church, Oxford. July 4 he takes his first service. 

1824, September, Newman returns to his ill father in London, who dies a few days later. 
Newman begins preparing his article on Cicero for the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. 

1825, March, Newman becomes Vice-Principal of Alban Hall (Whately being Principal). 
1825, April, Newman begins writing a book review for The Theological Review. 

1825, May 29, Newman ordained to the Anglican priesthood in Christ Church Cathedral. 
1825, July, Newman begins his article on Miracles of Scripture for the Metropolitana. 

1825, September, N begins his article on Apollonius of Tyana for the Metropolitana. 

1826, 21 March, Newman moves into Oriel College as a College Tutor. Resigns curacy. 
1826, 31 March, R. I. Wilberforce and R. H. Froude elected Fellows of Oriel College. 
March and April, Newman sends articles on Miracles and Apollonius to Metropolitana. 
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Newman begins planning for an extended study of the Fathers of the Church. 

At the end of 1827 Newman has a physical collapse. 1828 January 5 his sister Mary dies. 
1828, 31 January, Hawkins elected Oriel Provost. Newman becomes Vicar of St Mary’s. 
1828 Wilberforce and Froude are appointed Tutors of Oriel College with Newman. 

1831, March, Newman invited by Rose to contribute to a History of the Church Councils. 

1832, July, Newman completes writing his first book, The Arians of the Fourth Century. 
1832, 2 December, Newman finishes the first series in his Oxford University Sermons. 

1832, 8 December, Newman sets sail with the Froudes for his 7 month overseas sojourn. 
He has decided there is need for a “second reformation.” Reaches Rome 2 March, 1833. 

1833, July 9, Newman returns to Oxford. July 14, Keble preaches his Assize Sermon. 
1833, September, the Tracts for the Times begin to appear. The first is by Newman. 
Newman working on The Church of the Fathers, “Home Thoughts Abroad” and Tracts. 

1833, November, Newman’s first book, The Arians of the Fourth Century , is published. 

1834, March, first of Newman’s 8 volumes of Parochial and Plain Sermons published. 
Newman’s “Home Thoughts Abroad” published, later entitled “How to Accomplish It”. 
Newman’s reputation as a most singular preacher at the University Church is growing. 

At the end of 1834 Newman begins his debate by correspondence with Abbe Jager. 

1835, July, Newman’s building of the new Littlemore church begins. 

1835, October, Newman is preparing Vol III of his Parochial Sermons, and Tract 73. 

1836, 13 February, Newman publishes his Elucidations on Dr Hampden’s Statements. 

1836, November, the Lyra Apostolica poems are published. 

1837, March, Newman’s Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church is published. 

1838, March 30, Newman’s Lectures on Justification are published. 

1838, Volumes I and II of Hurrell Froude’s Remains are published. 

1838, August, Newman publishes Tract 85 on the Scripture Proof of Church Doctrines. 

Newman takes over as editor of The British Critic, in which he publishes many articles. 
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1839, August, Newman’s serious doubts begin as to the whole Anglican position. 

1840, February 27, Newman’s Tract 90 appears. His Letter to Rev. R. W. Jelf appears. 
1840, March, Newman’s book, The Church of the Fathers is published. 

1841 Newman is busy translating St Athanasius for the Library of the Fathers. 

1842-1843 Newman’s article on the “Miracles of Ecclesiastical History” is published. 

1843, January, Newman’s “Retractation of Anti-Catholic Statements” is published. 

1843, February, Newman’s (“best”) book, the Oxford University Sermons, appears. 

1843, November, Newman’s Sermons on Subjects of the Day is published. 

1845, October 9 Newman is received into the Catholic Church by Fr Dominic Barberi. 

1845, October, Newman publishes his Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. 

1846, September, Newman and Ambrose St John leave England for studies in Rome. 

1847, May, Newman and A. St John are ordained to the Catholic Priesthood in Rome. 

1847, Christmas, Newman and St John arrive back in England as priests of the Oratory. 

1848, February, Newman’s first novel. Loss and Gain (written in Rome), is published. 

1848 Newman begins the Oratory of St Philip Neri in England. 

1849 Newman’s Discourses Addressed to Mixed Congregations is published. 

1850 Newman’s Lectures on Certain Difficulties Felt by Anglicans is published. 

1851 Newman’s Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England is published. 

1852 in Dublin Newman delivers and publishes Discourses ...on University Education. 
1854, January, Newman’s book, The History of the Turks (given as lectures), published. 
1854, June, Newman is formally installed as Rector of the Catholic University, Dublin. 
1854 Newman’s series “Who’s to Blame” appears. 1855 his novel Ccdlista is published. 

1856 Newman’s Sermons bearing on Subjects of the Day are delivered and published. 

1856 various articles (of 1854) are published as The Office and Work of Universities. 

1857 Newman’s Sermons Preached on Various Occasions is published. 

1858 Newman’s Lectures and Essays on University Subjects is published. 

1858 Newman resigns from the rectorship of the Catholic University of Dublin. 

Newman’s differences with Faber and the London Oratory are growing. 
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1859, March, Newman takes over the editorship of the Rambler. Later he resigns. 

Newman begins his Philosophical Notebook (Nov. 1859 his “Proof of Theism” begins). 

1859, July, Newman publishes “On Consulting the Faithful in Matters of Doctrine”. 

1861, December, the crisis in the Oratory School begins. Father Darnell resigns. 

1863, December 30, Newman reads Kingsley’s article criticizing his position on truth. 
1864 Newman publishes his reply to Kingsley as the Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 

1865, May and June, Newman’s The Dream of Gerontius is published in The Month. 

1866, January, Newman publishes his Letter Addressed to the Rev. E. B. Pusey D.D. 

1868, January, Newman publishes his collection of poems, Verses on Various Occasions. 

1870, March, Newman publishes his book, An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. 
Newman continues preparing a republication of his previous works, with new prefaces. 
He is also sorting his extensive correspondence, so important for his life and thought. 

1873, October, Newman preaches his sermon on “The Infidelity of the Future”. 

1874, November, Gladstone publishes his pamphlet on The Vatican Decrees. 

1875, January, Newman publishes his famous reply, A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk. 

Newman commands the affection and admiration of England for his life and works. 
Newman’s voluminous correspondence with friends and inquirers continues. 

1877, February, Newman writes a new preface for third edition of his Prophetical Office. 

1878 Newman is made an honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

1879, March, Rome announces that Newman is to be made a Cardinal of the Church. 
1879, June, Newman is created a Cardinal of the Church in Rome by Pope Feo XIII. 

1884, February, Newman publishes his article “On the Inspiration of Scripture”. 

1885, January, Newman collaborates with Anne Mozley on Letters and Correspondence. 
1885 His controversy with A. M. Fairbairn who accuses him of philosophical scepticism. 

1887, Newman is preparing a third edition of his Select Treatises of St Athanasius. 

1889, Christmas, Newman celebrates his last Mass. 1890, August 9, he meets his neice. 

1890, 11 August, Monday, Newman dies. Buried at Rednal next to Ambrose St John. 

2010, September, Newman is beatified by Pope Benedict XVI at Birmingham, UK. 

2019, October 13 Newman is canonized a saint of the Church by Pope Francis in Rome. 
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Introduction 


“Thus Conscience does make cowards of us all” (W. Shakespeare, Hamlet , III, Scene 1) 

1 

Newman is regarded as a great mind, a preacher whose sermons are classics of 

2 

spirituality, an original theologian and philosopher of far reaching influence, a great 

3 

theorist of education, a prose writer of consummate class, and a minor novelist and 

4 5 

poet. Further, and most importantly, he was a saint. One feature of his broad intellectual 
achievement was that he was virtually self-taught. C. S. Dessain expresses his original 
achievement precisely as an Anglican this way. “Unlike the Roman theologians, he was 


I remember a supervisor of a doctoral thesis I was doing told me that his own supervisor of years before 
(a philosopher at the Australian National University) said to him that Newman was but a rhetorician. Years 
later a supervisor of a second doctoral thesis I was doing said the same. This view is possibly rooted in a 
remark Newman himself once made in a letter to Keble, but it can hardly stand as a description of the 
intellectual stature of his person and works. Edward Sillem in his "General Introduction to the Study of 
Newman's Philosophy" (Volume I of The Philosophical Notebook of John Henry Newman, Nauwelaerts 
Publishing House, Louvain, 1969, p. 3) writes that "This way of dealing with Newman can now be passed 
by in silence; it is enough to say that he has become a world figure as a thinker, and it is his thought, not 
merely his oratory nor his artistry, that Newmanites all over the world are studying." Later he writes, "he 
is now regarded as a thinker of the highest order in most countries throughout the world, at least in 

Catholic centres of learning, and possibly as the greatest Christian teacher of our age" (p. 21). 

2 

Edward Sillem writes that Newman "stands at the threshold of the new age as a Christian Socrates, the 
pioneer of a new philosophy of the individual Person and Personal Life". The Philosophical Notebook of 
John Henry Newman, ed. Edward Sillem, Vol. I, Nauwelaerts Publishing House, Louvain. 1969, p. 250. 

3 

The impression one gains is that, in numerous Catholic circles, if it can be proved that Newman held a 
theological position, the position is vindicated. He is in effect becoming a de facto Doctor of the Church. 

4 

Newman's poetical work was not extensive. It included poems and lyrics contributed to the British 
Magazine in 1832-4 (with other pieces by Keble and others) under the title of Lyra Apostolica. In 1836 
these were published together under the same title. The most notable and brilliant of these is "Lead, 
kindly Light" - now widely sung across denominations and religions as a hymn. His Tract for the Times, No. 
75, "On the Roman Breviary", 1836, contained translations of 14 Latin hymns. Of these, 10 were 
reproduced in his Verses on Various Occasions, 1865, and translations of 24 additional Latin hymns were 
added. Several of these translations are in common use, the most widely known being "Nunc Sancte 
nobis" ("Come, Holy Ghost, Who ever One"). His collection of Latin hymns from the Roman and Paris 
Breviaries and other sources was published as Hymni Ecclesiae in 1838. His Dream of Gerontius, a long 
dramatic poem from which his two hymns "Firmly I Believe" and "Praise to the Holiest in the Height," are 
taken, appeared in his Verses on Various Occasions in 1868. Christopher Dawson in his The Spirit of the 
Oxford Movement (Sheed & Ward, London 1945) wrote that "Newman's contribution to Lyra Apostolica 
far surpasses all the rest both in amount and quality. It includes some of the most remarkable examples of 
modern English religious poetry" (p. 53). He speaks of Newman's "classical severity and restraint in all his 
work" and a "tenderness and depth of feeling in some of Newman's verse that is unsurpassed in English 
religious poetry" (p. 54). There is no doubt that at his best Newman was capable of great poetry. 

5 

Newman, beatified by Pope Benedict XVI in September 2010 at Birmingham, UK., was canonized a saint 
of the Church by Pope Francis at St Peter's Basilica, Rome, in October 2019. 
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brought up under the influence of no dominant philosophy or tradition of theology... And 

so it comes about that in Newman’s Anglican writings we find a classical, a truly catholic 

6 

Catholicism”. 

A deep and abiding concern was the defence of religious faith in dogmatic, 
revealed religion amid the increase of agnosticism, scepticism and atheism around him - 
for dogmatic revealed truth was for him the heart and soul of life. It was the anchor and 
basic reference point for his philosophical thought, the primary truth which shone light on 
all else. It had to be defended. In his essay, “Revelation and its Relation to Faith” (1885), 
he wrote that ever since his mind turned to theological subjects his concern had been 
great at the drift of philosophy away from and against religion. It led him early to 
consider “the evidences .... of Religion generally, and the intellectual theory on which 
they are based” - with a view to “testing and perfecting the proofs in its behalf’. 7 

Newman’s mind turned to theological subjects upon his teenage conversion of 
1816. In his first published letter five years later we see this concern for “the drift of 
philosophy away from ... religion”. The “intellectual theory” on which are based the 
evidences of Religion was a major preoccupation - especially in view of the common 
philosophical assumption (a fruit of the Enlightenment) that Religion, especially 
Revealed Religion, could be regarded as true only if based on “Reason” (as, so Newman 
put it, “commonly understood”). This required the development of a philosophy of 
religious faith, the published expression of which were especially his Fifteen Sermons 
Preached before the University of Oxford (1843) and his Grammar of Assent (1870). 

The Conscience and its commanding authority was an essential element in his 
defence of religious faith. Newman wanted to lay before a modern audience a starting 
point, a basic principle which is part of the ordinary experience of all. If properly in 
place and accompanied by other important considerations and evidences, this starting 
point ought to lead to that form of theism which positioned the believer for the assent to 
Revelation - which, he came to believe, subsisted in the Catholic Religion. In his 
celebrated though misleading work, Newman: Essai de biographie psychologique , Henri 
Bremond chose to put it this way. Newman’s philosophy is aimed at “establishing a 

6 

Dessain, Charles Stephen. The Spirituality of John Henry Newman. Minneapolis, Minn. Winston Press, 
[1980] C1977. P. 17. 

7 J.H. Newman, The Theological Papers of John Henry Newman on Faith and Certainty. Partly prepared for 
publication by H. P. de Archaval, SJ. Sel. and edited by J. D. Holmes with a note of Introduction by C. S. 
Dessain. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976, p. 156. 
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fundamental identity between the voice of conscience and the voice of God”, and his 
theology is aimed at “showing in the God of revelation the God of conscience”. 8 For 
Newman, the conscience speaks seminally of God and his Revelation. 

What does Newman mean by the conscience? Broadly, it means the sense or 
knowledge of right and wrong, the sense of moral obligation. As is well known, Newman 

9 

distinguishes two components in the judgment of conscience. There is the sense of duty 

informing the practical judgment and present in all practical judgments of the conscience. 

This is the abiding feature of the conscience, a feature which should always be growing. 

The other component is the practical judgment itself as to what specifically should be 

done. Newman’s special though not exclusive interest is the former - conscience not as 

“a rule of right conduct” but as “a sanction of right conduct”. This, he says, is its 
10 

“ordinary sense” (that is, in modem English). This is the conscience as dictating 
imperiously that we must do the right and avoid the wrong (whatever this be in the 
concrete), and forcing this dictate on us by threats and promises in practical details. 

li 

Newman declares this to be “the first element in religion”, the “creative principle 

12 

of religion”. He regards as significant the unique character of the emotions associated 
with the dictate of conscience, for they impress on the imagination the picture of a 

13 

supreme, holy, just, powerful and all-seeing Governor and Judge. They are such, 

14 

Newman declares, as could only come from God. 

15 

As is characteristic of Newman, he begins with the facts. Newman thinks that in 
fact religion and the thought of God, as a living reality in one’s life, springs basically and 


8 H. Bremond, Newman: Essai de biographie psychologique. Paris: Libraire Bloud & Cie., 1905 (8 th ed., 
1932), p. 199, quoted in S. A. Grave, Conscience in Newman's Thought. Oxford: Clarendon Press, p. 3. 

9 

J. H. Newman, A Grammar of Assent (1870), Image Book 1955. P. 98. 

10 

Ibid., p. 99. 

n 

J. H. Newman, "Conscience", section 5 in A Letter addressed to the Duke of Norfolk. (Included in:) 
Certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching considered in A Letter addressed to the Rev. E. B. 
Pusey DD, on occasion of his Eirenicon of 1864; and A Letter addressed to the Duke of Norfolk, on occasion 

of Mr. Gladstone's Expostulation of 1874. Vol II. New ed. London: Longman's, Green, and Co. 1896. 

12 

J. H. Newman, A Grammar of Assent (1870), Image Book 1955. p. 101. 

13 

Ibid. 

14 

Ibid. 

15 

A source of fruitful study would be the parallels between the thought of Newman and that of the 
political philosopher Edmund Burke, who died a few years before Newman's birth. Burke, in his combat 
with Enlightenment "Reason", insists on the facts about human reasoning, on the person's enmeshment 
in tradition and society, and on the interdependence of reason, emotions and (what he calls) "prejudice". 
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in the first instance from the experience of moral obligation. It is from this experience 
that man naturally knows and acknowledges God. The matter of justifying this as valid is 
a further matter, necessary as it certainly is. 


Since the Enlightenment, evidences for God and his Revelation had been debated 

without end. The Enlightenment assumption, ever spawning into liberalism in religion, 

16 

was that to assent to something absolutely you had to “prove” it. Scientific 
demonstration that satisfies the free individual is the benchmark. It is this that allows one 

17 

to assent to it as a truth. Therefore, “demonstration” was the only valid and ethical 
foundational principle for religion in the mind. Once rationally “demonstrated”, you may 
then believe. Newman proposes, as the truer starting point of religion and a true 
knowledge of God, the awareness of being subject to objective moral obligation. This, he 
thought, was the case for both natural and revealed religion. The assent of religious faith 
has its foundation not in logical and evidential “demonstration” but in the importunate 
sense of moral obligation. Precisely here, God is sensed as real and present. For a vital 


16 

Basil Mitchell maintains, in his chapter entitled "Newman as a Philosopher", that Newman engages 
especially with John Locke who in book IV of the Essay concerning Human Understanding had insisted on 
the primacy of demonstrative reason in religion. What one believes must be in proportion to its proof. For 
Locke this means, "the not entertaining any proposition with greater assurance than the proofs it is built 
upon will warrant. Whatsoever credit or authority we give to any proposition more than it receives from 
the principles and proofs it supports itself on, is owing to our inclinations that way, and is so far a 
derogation from the love of truth as such; which, as it can receive no evidence from our passions or 
interests, so it should receive no tincture from them" ( Essay concerning Human Understanding, IV. xix. I). 

Newman after a Hundred Years, ed. Ian Ker and Alan G. Hill. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1990, p. 223. 

Newman was dissatisfied with Locke's theory of religious knowledge. Also, it missed the role of ethos. 

17 

A. S. Pringle-Pattison, in his Editor's Introduction to An Essay concerning Human Understanding by John 
Locke, abridged and edited (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924, reprint. 1956) states that for Locke "Reason 
must be our last judge and guide in everything" (p. x). A. S. Pringle-Pattison observes that in Locke's Essay, 
the "understanding itself is the subject investigated, or, as he puts it in another place, the subject of his 
inquiry is 'the certainty, evidence, and extent' of human knowledge. By this formulation of the question, 
Locke impressed upon philosophy the epistemological character which it has retained during most of the 
modern period. He has thus some right to be considered the second founder of modern philosophy. For 
Hume and Kant, as well as for most of the thinkers of the nineteenth century, philosophy has been 
primarily a theory of knowledge; and, ... Locke has sometimes been enrolled as the first critical 
philosopher " (p. xiv). Newman is to be understood in this context, for he too offered a theory of 
knowledge - especially regarding the certain assent to religious truth, or belief . The right moral ethos of 
mind, in his system, are essential for the knowledge of religious truth, and, together with his theory that 
valid assent can be based on probability (as he expounded it, for instance, in his account of assent in A 
Grammar of Assent, chapter 6) he confronts and rejects the position of Locke and those in his tradition. 

The study of Newman with Locke in mind is suggested by the remark of Professor A. D. Woozley that "if 
Locke is the father of modern empiricism, ... he is so far more because of what he had to say about 
certainty and probability .." (my emphasis). John Locke: An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
Abridged and Edited with an Introduction by A. D. Woozley, W. Collins & Sons, 1964, Introduction p. 16. 
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sense of God as real, Newman says, let man look there. This is the valid, natural and 

18 

normal foundation for belief in God and his Revelation. 

In his approach to what was true and real Newman generally looked to the sanction 
of nature. The sanction of nature, (shown in how something naturally, normally and 
successfully occurs) for all practical purposes assures its validity. A philosophical and 
rational justification for this may then follow. As Butler taught, nature is the voice of 


18 

Newman's prestige gave modern weight to the Conscience as a natural Way to God, and - as said above 
- he shows how it can lead to the acceptance of Revelation. But, having said this, one must not say that 
Newman is somehow unique in his insistence on the Conscience as a valid way to God. 

To give but one example of a popular mention of the Conscience as a way to God, there is section 2 in 
Volume I of the once-highly popular Radio Replies of Leslie Rumble published in 1938. In that section 2 at 
the beginning of the work, Rumble asks (without any sign of dependence on or recourse to Newman): 
"Section 2. What is this evidence for God’s existence , apart from the Bible? 

There are many indications, the chief of which I shall give you very briefly: 

The first is from causality . The universe, limited in all its details, could not be its own cause. It could 
no more come together with all its regulating laws than the San Francisco Harbor Bridge could just 
happen, or a clock could assemble itself and keep perfect time without a clock-maker. 

A second indication is drawn from the universal reasoning, or if you wish, intuition of men. The 
universal judgment of mankind can no more be wrong on this vital point than the intuition of an infant 
that food must be conveyed to the mouth. The stamp of God's handiwork is so clearly impressed upon 
creation, and, above all, upon man, that all nations instinctively believe that there is a God. The truth is in 
possession. Men do not have to persuade themselves that there is a God. They have to try to persuade 
themselves that there is no God. And no one yet, who has attained to such a temporary persuasion, has 
been able to find a valid reason for it. Men do not grow into the idea of a God; they endeavor to grow out 
of it. (My note: Broadly, in his Grammar of Assent, Newman refers to this as the Voice of Mankind). 

The sense of moral obligation confirms these reasons . In every man there is a sense of right and 
wrong. A man knows interiorly when he is doing wrong. Something rebukes his conduct. He knows that he 
is going against an inward voice. It is the voice of conscience, dictating to us a law we did not make, and 
which no man could have made, for this voice protests whether other men know our conduct or not. This 
voice is often quite against what we wish to do, warning us beforehand, condemning us after its violation. 
The law dictated by this voice of conscience supposes a lawgiver who has written his law in our hearts. And 
as God alone could do this, it is certain that He exists. (My italics for emphasis.) 

(Let us notice that Rumble gives emphasis to the sense of "doing wrong". Further, he does not say that we 
directly hear the voice of God himself in the "voice of conscience". This dictate springs from a "law in our 
hearts" which supposes a lawgiver who has written his law in our hearts. Rumble's way of putting it 
parallels the common saying that the "voice of conscience" is the echo of the voice of God the lawgiver. 
That this is itself the fruit of some reasoning, perhaps instinctive, is suggested by the word "supposes"). 

Finally, justice demands that there be a God . The very sense of justice among men, resulting in law- 
courts, supposes a just God. We did not give ourselves our sense of justice. It comes from whoever made 
us, and no one can give what he does not possess himself. Yet justice cannot always be done by men in 
this world. Here the good often suffer, and the wicked prosper. And, even though human justice does not 
always succeed in balancing the scales, they will be balanced some day by a just God, who most certainly 
must exist." 

L. Rumble, MSC, Radio Replies: Classic Answers to Timeless Questions about the Catholic Faith, Vol 1,1938, 
Preface by Fulton Sheen. Internet 20 July 2016, http://www.radioreplies.info/radio-replies-vol-l.php?t=l 
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God. For instance, if it is “natural” for us to be absolutely certain that the things we see 
do exist, or that we shall die, we may unhesitatingly count on it even if it is difficult to 
justify philosophically, let alone by means of rational “demonstration”. It has the sanction 
of nature. Religion finds its first principle and sanction in the natural sense of being 
subject to moral obligation, and this is so by intent of the Creator. 

Of major importance are the following two points. Firstly, the reasoning that is 
normally involved in the natural assent to God is discovered to be not normally 
“demonstration” by strictly logical reasoning and commensurate evidence, but by 
converging, accumulating probabilities which may be found naturally to issue in 
certitude. This is the normal and natural way to reason to God and religious assent. 
Having nature’s sanction, it carries the assurance of being how the Author of Nature 
means us to arrive at religious assent. Secondly, for this form of right reasoning there 
must also be correct moral dispositions - that is to say, a right moral ethos. So then, the 
grasp of the probable and the possession of a right ethos, distinct but interrelated aspects 
of the living mind, are deeply connected with religious knowledge and they were at the 
heart of Newman’s philosophy of religious faith. Our task is to track the conscience in it. 

The importance of the topic Timothy C. Potts writes that “Conscience has been 
much neglected by philosophers. It was not directly treated in ancient philosophy, while, 
apart from Bishop Butler, who was primarily interested in the aspect of self-deception, 
there is scarcely a philosopher from Descartes to the present day who has touched upon it 

19 

more than tangentially.” In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, he continues, 
“conscience became a standard component of commentaries upon Peter Lombard’s 
Judgements and from there found its way into university seminars.” - It must be 
observed, however, that the mediaeval men did not look to the conscience as a primary 
instrument for a defence of theism and belief in Revelation. Their discussion of it was 
about good and bad action and the consequent virtue or vice. Whereas, according to John 
Henry Newman, Conscience “is the essential principle and sanction of religion in the 
mind.” 21 

19 

T.C. Potts, Conscience in Medieval Philosophy. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980, p. 1. 

20 Ibid., p.l 

21 

J.H. Newman (1843). Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. Sermon II, no. 7. 
Westminster, Md.: Christian Classics Inc. 1966. It is to be noted that while Newman says (in April 1830) 
that Conscience is the essential principle and sanction of Religion in the mind, he does not say it is the 
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Selwyn Grave wrote that “Little work has been done on the conception of 
conscience we are calling the ordinary conception. It was neglected even by the 
Ordinary-Language philosophers ... (and) goes unrecognized in the article on Conscience 
in The Encyclopedia of Philosophy published in 1967”. " He states that “the notion of 
conscience has been largely relegated to the history of moral philosophy ... by British 
philosophers in the twentieth century”. Yet the fact is that the sense of moral obligation 
is a universal experience. Now, the modem era is noted for its contesting the idea of God. 
The constant assertion of a great mind and writer that the authentic conscience validly 
involves the idea of God is, to say the least, of interest and worthy of examination. 

While the statement that one’s conscience echoes “the voice of God” has a classic 
status, it has little currency in modem discourse. Ethics, wrongdoing and the violation of 
conscience are always topical issues, but there is little reference to “sin” which, of course, 
involves the idea of God. Newman takes seriously the sense of God in the authentic 
conscience. One novelty in Newman’s thought is not just that he argued for the reality of 
God from the testimony of the conscience, but he took the matter further. He looked to it 

24 

as the foundation of the assent to Revelation. His defence of faith in Revealed Religion 
begins with the experience of the the sense of moral obligation. The religious testimony 
of the conscience ought set a person, he thought, on the path to the acceptance of Divine 
Revelation, and specifically to an assent to Catholic truth. 

For Newman this has to be accompanied by other important factors and 
considerations (such as a right moral ethos which itself involves the conscience, a correct 


only principle and sanction. Other factors have their place in the mind's assent to God. It normally and 

naturally begins with the sense of moral obligation, but other perceptions will play their part. 

22 

S. A. Grave, Conscience in Newman's Thought. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1989. p. 4. 

23 

Ibid., p. 9. Presumably Grave is referring to "moral philosophy" as the philosophy of ethics. 

24 

In his Sermon, "Dispositions for Faith", preached in the Dublin University Church, Newman states that: 
"My dear Brethren, this is a day in which much stress is laid upon the arguments producible for believing 
Religion, Natural and Revealed; and books are written to prove that we ought to believe and why. These 
books are called Natural Theology, and Evidences odf Christianity; and it is often said by our enemies, that 
Catholics do not know why they believe. Now I have no intention whatever of denying the beauty and 
cogency of the argument which these books contain; but I question much, whether in matter of fact they 
make or keep men Christians. I have no such doubt about the argument which I have been recommending 
to you. Be sure, my Brethren, that the best argument, better than all the books in the world, better than 
all that astronomy, and geology, and physiology, and all other sciences can supply, - an argument 
intelligible to those who cannot read as well as to those who can, - an argument which is "within us", - an 
argument intellectually conclusive, and practically persuasive, whether for proving the Being of a God, or 
for laying the ground for Christianity, - is that which arises out of a careful attention to the teachings of 
our heart, and a comparison between the claims of conscience and the announcements of the Gospel." 
J. H. Newman, Sermons Preached on Various Occasions, Sermon V, p. 74. Christian Classics Inc., Md. 1968. 
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idea of reason to faith, attention to history, Scripture, theology and philosophical 
speculation). The conscience begins the process and sets the direction by establishing an 
early, implicit relationship with the One who will be eventually discovered to be the God 
of Revelation. Indeed, without a properly functioning conscience in which this implicit 
testimony is present and can be discerned, this assent is unlikely in real life. The 
importance of such an argument, if valid, is obvious. 


To a point, the importance of the argument is given impetus from the importance 
and prestige of Newman himself in many areas of thought' - including the conscience. 

To give but two examples among many of his intellectual influence, Newman had a 

26 

seminal effect on the great Canadian theologian Bernard J. F. Lonergan, and on the 

27 

eminent philosopher Alasdair MacIntyre. Some years before, Rudolf Metz had written 


25 

The Newman scholar, Sheridan Gilley, had this to say. In "John Henry Newman, who became a Roman 
Catholic in 1845, they (i.e., the principal figures of the Oxford Movement) had an intellectual leader who is 
simply the greatest English theologian in modern history. Thus of the making of books about Newman and 
his writings there is no end". (S. Gilley, "The British Isles: Recent Developments in the Writing of Church 
History", in Anuario de historic: de la Iglesia 4 (1995), pp. 331-352 (AHI g 4, 1995, p. 338). 

In The British Critic of April 1842 (critiquing some of Richard Whately's works), William George Ward, a 
disciple of Newman and emerging leader of the second phase of the Oxford Movement (1841-1845), 
described the previous eleven years as "the most momentous perhaps in English theological history since 
the Reformation." (W. G. Ward, The British Critic and Quarterly Theological Review, no. LXII, - April, 1842, 

p. 300). Of course, he viewed Newman as the intellectual leader of the Movement's theology. 

26 

Lonergan declared that "My fundamental mentor and guide has been John Henry Newman's Grammar 
of Assent. I read that in my third year philosophy (at least the analytic parts) about five times and found 
solutions for my problems. I was not at all satisfied with the philosophy that was being taught and found 
Newman's presentation to be something that fitted in with the way I knew things. It was from that kernel 
that I went on to different authors." Bernard Lonergan, "Reality, Myth, Symbol," in A. M. Olson (ed.) 
Myth, Symbol, and Reality. Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1980, pp. 32-33. 

Writing of Lonergan's early studies in England, Gerard Whelan SJ of the Gregorian University states that 
"He felt an increasing attraction to ancient philosophy and, given his questions about how to establish the 
credibility of the Catholic faith, it was perhaps inevitable that he would be attracted to the thought of that 
eminent English Churchman, John Henry Cardinal Newman. In Newman, Lonergan encountered the work 
of a mind that had been formed not in Neo-scholasticism but in classical studies and the Church Fathers. 
In The Grammar of Assent, Newman traced this process of his own conversion to the Catholic faith from 
Anglicanism in a manner that spoke of a personal quest for truth and which had echoes of St. Augustine's 
Confessions— a work to which Lonergan also became attached at this time. From Newman and Augustine, 
Lonergan first acquired the insight that he would develop throughout his life: that philosophy should not 
begin with metaphysics but with an account of concrete, lived experience." 

Gerard Whelan, 'The Continuing Significance of Bernard Lonergan.' In "Thinking Faith", 23 September, 
2008. Available online 6 February 2014: http://www.thinkingfaith.org/articles/20080923_l.htm 
(This article was first published by Gerard Whelan as 'Importanza e attualita di Bernard Lonergan.' La 
Civilta Cattolica 159,111/17, no. 3797 (September 2008) 370-81). 

27 

Following his landmark philosophical work, After Virtue: A Study in Moral Theory. (Duckworth, 1981), 
Notre Dame, Indiana: Notre Dame University Press, 3 rd ed., 2007, Alasdair MacIntyre promised to address 
the gaps and omissions in that well-known work. This promise was fulfilled in 1988, with his Whose 
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that Newman “belongs beyond dispute to the first rank of the great intellectual leaders 
and awakeners of England in the XIXth Century ... (and is) ... the greatest apologist of 

Roman Catholicism that England has produced since the cleavage between the 

28 

Churches”. He declares that “the first place in Newman’s doctrine is given ... to the 

29 

Conscience”. Many have voiced the expectation that Newman will eventually be 

30 

declared a Doctor of the Church. 

In their Introduction to their edition (a translation into Spanish with notes) of 
Newman’s Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, Garcia and Morales write that “La autoridad 
doctrinal de Newman ... se acerca a la de un doctor Cristiano de primer magnitude. 

31 

Despues de Santo Tomas de Aquino y de San Augustin, Newman es probablemente el 

32 

autor mas citado en los documentos y discursos papales de los ultimos afios.” These 
two authors especially emphasise Newman’s consideration of the Church as mystery, the 
reasonableness of the act of faith, and the various dimensions of the conscience of man. 
The second and third of these are considered in this study. J.H. Crehan SJ wrote that 
“Newman may be termed the doctor conscientiae, as others were termed ‘subtle doctor’ 


Justice? Which Rationality? Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1988. Toward the close 
of this second important work, Alasdair MacIntyre acknowledges a "massive debt" to John Henry 
Newman, though he states that his theorizing is done independently of him. 

R. Metz, A Hundred Years of British Philosophy. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1938, p. 185. 

29 

Ibid., p. 193. 

30 

In Firmly I believe and Truly: The Spiritual Tradition of Catholic England 1483-1999, edited by John 
Saward, John Morrill, Michael Tomko, Oxford University Press, 2011, it is observed that Newman is "the 
greatest English influence on Catholic thought" and that "it may be that some future Pope will make him 
what many believe him unofficially already to be, the second English Doctor of the Church." P. 453. 

The first and at this point the only Englich Doctor of the Church is, of course, St Bede the Venerable. 

Just before beatifying Newman in Birmingham U.K., on 19 September 2010, Pope Benedict XVI stated 
informally that "Newman appears as a Doctor of the Church for us and for everyone". Juan Valez, citing a 
reference in Vincent Blehl SJ (The White Stone: The Spiritual Theology of John Henry Newman, Petersham, 
Mass: St Bede's Publications, 1993, p. 187) states that "Pius XII predicted that Newman would eventually 
be declared a Doctor of the Church." Juan Valez. Holiness in a Secular Age: The Witness of Cardinal 
Newman. Scepter Publishers. New York. 2017. P 36. The Newman scholar Fr Keith Beaumont once said 
that "all the Popes since Pius XII hoped to see Newman canonized and declared a doctor of the Church". 
Internet archive 21 May 2019: https://zenit.org/articles/cardinal-newman-doctor-of-the-church-2/ 

31 

In respect to authors most cited in papal discourses and documents, this placing of Newman in the 
company and rank of Augustine and Aquinas may allow me to mention a reminiscence. I remember, when 
I was a beginning-seminarian in 1960, that the priest in charge of our spiritual training in that year said in 
passing that the three greatest minds in the Church's history were Augustine, Aquinas and Newman. 

32 

V. G. Ruiz y J. Morales, John Henry Newman: Carta al Duque de Norfolk: Sobre el Desarrollo de la 
Doctrina Cristiana. 3 rd edition, translation and notes. Madrid: Ediciones Rialp, S.A., 2013, p. 9. 
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or ‘irrefragable’ in the Middle Ages.” Joseph Ratzinger has written that Newman’s 
“life and work could be designated as a single great commentary on the question of 

34 

conscience.” 

Newman’s thought on the conscience of man has had an influence on ordinary 
readers, beyond the world of advanced intellectuals. Indeed, his thought could nourish 
heroism. For example, Sophie and Hans Scholl were leaders of an anti-Nazi student 
organization, the White Rose. Between June 1942 and February 1943, they produced and 
distributed six leaflets urging others to nonviolent resistance against the Nazi regime. In 
February 1943, both Sophie and Hans were executed by guillotine at Munich’s 
Stadelheim Prison for high treason. They are now famous in Germany. The Christian 
conscience of the White Rose circle, we now know, was formed in good part by a serious 

35 

intellectual and spiritual encounter with John Henry Newman’s writings. 

Newman’s sermons were recommended and read to the White Rose students by 
philosopher Theodor Haecker who had converted to Catholicism after translating 
Grammar of Assent. He went on to translate several of Newman’s works. Newman’s 
thought deeply influenced both him and them, and especially prompted the fourth of their 
six pamphlets with its call to heed the demanding voice of conscience. When Sophie 
ScholFs boyfriend, Fritz Hartnagel, was assigned to the Russian front in 1942, Sophie 


33 

J. H. Crehan, S.J. "Conscience" in A Catholic Dictionary of Theology, Vol II. London: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons Ltd., 1967, p. 103. 

Drew Morgan writes in "Newman Doctor of Conscience: Doctor of the Church" that "there is already a 
growing recognition that Newman's thought and influence has resulted in one of the watershed moments 
in the history of Catholic thought. As with Augustine and Aquinas, theology before them and after them 
were markedly different... For Newman this is evidenced by his contribution to theological method, i.e., 
his theory of the development of Christian doctrine and his doctrine of the Conscience". (If Newman is 
declared a Doctor of the Church) "it will be due in no small part to the factors that have led so many 
already to hold him to be the Doctor of Conscience". (A little later in the same article Morgan writes,) 
"Newman, as mentioned above, is already prophetically recognized in his own and in our age with the 
title, Doctor of Conscience. It seems inconceivable that one would attempt to teach within a Catholic 
context on the topic of conscience without recognizing the contribution made by Newman on this core 
theological concept." ( John Henry Newman in his Time, Family Publications. 2007, p. 245, and p. 249.) 

34 

J. Ratzinger, On Conscience: Two Essays by Joseph Ratzinger. Philadelphia, PA: The National Catholic 
Bioethics Center, San Francisco: Ignatius Press., 2007, pp. 22-23. In 1990 Cardinal Ratzinger (the future 
Benedict XVI) stated that Newman's teaching on conscience 'became an important foundation for 
theological personalism' and made 'a decisive contribution to the renewal of theology' (speech at the 
Academic Symposium, "John Flenry Newman - Lover of Truth", held in Rome in April 1990. See Benedict 
XVI and Cardinal Newman, ed. P. Jennings, Oxford: Family Publications, 2005, pp. 33-34) 

35 

Paul Shrimpton, Conscience before Conformity: Hans and Sophie Scholl and the White Rose resistance in 
Nazi Germany. Gracewing Publishing, UK, March. 2018. 
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gave him two volumes of Newman’s sermons. He later wrote to her of the profound 
effect of Newman on him. 

On the conscience and its religious implications, Newman’s authority is great - 

36 

which is the reason for the great number of studies on his idea of the conscience, 

37 

especially in the context of his defence of religious belief. But he wrote no book 
exclusively on the subject. Immersed in his multifarious labours he never was in a 
position to take up and achieve a single, comprehensive and published presentation of his 
thought on the Conscience as a way to God, especially as a proof of God. Rather, his 
thought on this pervades his writings, and yet is so signal and influential that he is now 
commonly regarded as the great modem doctor of the Conscience as the voice of God. 

The Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern World (Gaudium el Spes) 
of the Second Vatican Council (1962-1965) includes a well-known passage on the 
conscience with its sense of God. Among other things, it is there stated that “His 
conscience is man’s ... sanctuary. There he is alone with God whose voice echoes in his 

38 

depths”. This text refers the reader to, and incorporates, specific statements from Pope 


36 

Some, though, who write in the field of the Conscience and who therefore might be expected to 
understand Newman's rank show a surprising lack of awareness. Richard Sorabji has written a survey of 
the moral conscience through the ages ( Moral Conscience through the Ages: Fifth Century BCE to the 
Present, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2014). Chapter 10 of the work is entitled, "Critics and 
Champions of Conscience and its Continuing Re-Secularisation: 19 th to 20 th Centuries". He sees, quite 
correctly, the continuing re-secularization of Conscience as the principal feature of its story during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries - with Mill, Thoreau, Nietzsche and Freud being primary underminers 
of the idea of the conscience. He identifies three champions of the conscience: Newman and Tolstoy for 
the nineteenth century, and Gandhi for the twentieth. Very oddly, Newman receives the most minimal 
treatment of all his authors in this entire chapter, being accorded but half a dozen sentences of summary 
comments. Even Tolstoy gets a little more space than Newman. He appears to have based his comments 
on Newman simply on the part of the Letter to the Duke of Norfolk on conscience. He does not show how 
Newman defended the association of conscience with God - which is the very issue he raises in this 
chapter on the modern period. Tolstoy's book The Kingdom of God is within You (1894) is briefly 
discussed, but seemingly to introduce us to Gandhi whose idea of the conscience is the one he seriously 
considers. In regard to Newman, Sorabji appears to have but a minimal and superficial acquaintance. 

37 

In respect to the matter of conscience (and Newman wrote with lasting significance on various matters) 
Newman was not especially interested in developing a theory of practical ethics. In his Letter to the Duke 
of Norfolk he shows great interest in the power and duty of the conscience to judge with sensitivity on the 
moral demands of a particular situation, and this is a sequel to his theory of the Illative Sense presented in 
A Grammar of Assent. His interest in the Conscience that we are examining here is that which points us to 
God, because Newman's primary concern is in combatting liberalism in religion and infidelity. 

38 

Vatican Council II "Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern World", Part I, chapter I, no. 16. 
In Vatican Council II: The Conciliar and Post Conciliar Documents. General Editor, Austin Flannery OP. 
Northport, New York: Costello Publishing Company 1975 (Fifth Printing December 1980), pp. 916-917. 
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Pius XII’s address of 1952, in which this important pope speaks of the conscience as a 
sanctuary resounding with the voice of God. This papal assertion (repeating much in 
Christian tradition) represents an authoritative support for the view of conscience as 
involving the echo of God’s voice. Joseph Ratzinger also sees a connection of the 
passage in Gaudium el Spes (Part I, ch. I, no. 16) with thought of Newman. It “presents 
the general outline of a Christian doctrine of conscience. But merely by the weight it 
attributes to the subject of conscience within the framework of its doctrine of man, it 

40 

takes its place in the line of thought deriving from Newman.'’'’ (italics mine). 


39 

Pope Pius XII, "La Coscienza Cristiana come Oggetto della Educazione" ( Discorsi e Radiomessaggi di Sua 
Santita Pio XII, Vol XIV, p. 20), 23 March 1952. Acta Apostolicae Sedis no. 44 (1952), p. 271. (Vatican site) 
http://w2.vatican.va/content/pius-xii/it/speeches/1952/documents/hf_p-xii_spe_19520323_la-culla.html 

Pope Pius XII in no. 2 and 3 this address of 1952 said the following : 

2. Vorremmo cioe parlare di cio che vi e di piu profondo ed intrinseco nell'uomo: la sua coscienza... 

3. La coscienza e come il nucleo piu intimo e segreto deN'uomo. La egli si rifugia con le sue facolta 
spiritual in assoluta solitudine: solo con se stesso, o meglio, solo con Dio — della cui voce la coscienza 
risuona — e con se stesso. La egli si determina per il bene o per il male; la egli sceglie fra la strada della 
vittoria e quella della disfatta. Quando anche volesse, I'uomo non riuscirebbe mai a togliersela di dosso; 
con essa, o che approvi o che condanni, percorrera tutto il cammino della vita, ed egualmente con essa, 
testimone veritiero ed incorruttibile, si presenter^ al giudizio di Dio. La coscienza e quindi, per dirla con 
una immagine tanto antica quanto degna, un aSutov un santuario, sulla cui soglia tutti debbono arrestarsi 

We might translate the Italian as follows : 

"2. That is, we would like to speak about what is most profound and intrinsic to man: his conscience. 

3. Conscience is like the most intimate and secret core of man. There he takes refuge with his spiritual 
faculties in absolute solitude: alone with himself, or rather, alone with God - with whose voice conscience 
resounds - and with himself. There he determines himself for good or for evil; there he chooses between 
the path of victory and that of defeat. Even if he wanted to, man would never succeed in getting rid of it; 
with that [conscience], which either approves or condemns, he will travel the whole journey of life, and 
equally with that truthful and incorruptible witness, he will present himself at the judgment of God. 
Conscience is, therefore, to speak of it with an image as old as it is worthy, an aSucov - a sanctuary, at 
whose threshold all must stop ..." 

So according to Pius XII , in the conscience, man is alone in a "sanctuary" with himself and God. This is a 
sanctuary which all others must respect. There man directs himself for good or for bad, and is faced with 
the choice to do what is right or what is wrong. In this, the conscience resounds with (or is the echo of) 
the voice of God, and before the witness of the conscience one is faced with the judgment of God. 

In his First Encyclical Summi Pontificatus of October 20, 1939 , Pope Pius XII had referred to the 
naturally religious dimension of the conscience. He wrote in No.28 of that inaugural document that: 

When God is hated, every basis of morality is undermined; the voice of conscience is stilled or at 
any rate grows very faint, that voice which teaches even to the illiterate and to uncivilized tribes 
what is good and what is bad, what lawful, what forbidden, and makes men feel themselves 
responsible for their actions to a Supreme Judge. (My italics) 

These statements of Pius XII suggest that the conscience is a special meeting place with God, provided by 
nature, where one is "solo con Dio". It is that "voice" within which makes men feel "responsible" to God 
perceived as a "Supreme Judge" - "even" for "the illiterate" and "uncivilized tribes". It is, then, universal 
in its religious testimony. With good reason, then, did Newman start with it in his justification of theism. 
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J. Ratzinger, "The Dignity of the Human Person" in Commentary on the Documents of Vatican II. Volume 
5, Translated by W. J. O'Shea. London: Burns & Oates Limited, 1969, p. 134. 
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The Catechism of the Catholic Church - one of the greatest fruits of the Second 
Vatican Council (1962-1965) - has an important Article on the Moral Conscience. It is 
stated therein that “when he listens to his conscience, the prudent man can hear God 

41 42 

speaking”. The opening paragraph of this Article is a direct quotation about the 
conscience from no. 16 of the Vatican II decree, Gaudium et Spes. This, as was 
mentioned above, in turn takes us to the words of Pope Pius XII pregnant with significant 
metaphors of the conscience. But the Catechism' s very text then goes on (in the next 
passage, no. 1778) to quote verbatim the famous statement from Newman’s Letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk , which includes the ringing phrase that “conscience is the aboriginal 

43 

vicar of Christ.” 

This notable passage of Newman’s, incorporated into the Church’s greatest official 
Catechism of Christian doctrine, suggests that the natural conscience speaks not only as 
representing God (present in the conscience), but somehow as representing Christ as the 
revelation of God, for the conscience is nature’s vicar of Christ. This is a striking 
assertion. It suggests that in its very essence the conscience over time equips the hearer, 
under grace, to look to, recognize and assent to Revelation. What is intimated in the 
authentic conscience can and ought to lead to Christ. Conscience is a starting point and 
path both to theism and to faith in divine revelation. This is an important position to 
study, if our business is to determine the foundations of religious assent. 

Let us see, then, what Newman made of this over the course of his life. It is to be 
borne in mind that we are not here undertaking a philosophical critique of the truth of 
Newman’s position - though a philosophical evaluation will be aided by an 
understanding of its history in his life. What follows is an investigation of the history of 
Newman’s idea of the conscience over the course of his life, viewed in the context of his 

44 

defence of religious belief, including belief in revealed religion. We might call what 
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45 

follows an intellectual biography. Not much of this broad, life-long perspective has 
been attempted, and in any case I suspect it is a more interesting way to treat his position. 

As already mentioned, Newman never wrote a book exclusively about the 
conscience, bringing his total thought together in a systematic presentation. Selwyn 
Grave writes that the unsatisfactoriness (as he judges it) of Newman’s writing on 
Conscience is due “very largely to its incidental character: it is ancillary to his treatment 
of other matters; he had no occasion to bring together various parts of his thought about 

46 

conscience”. Yes, Newman’s writing on Conscience is largely “incidental” and 

47 

“ancillary” (because he was so busy as a priest and prolific as a writer), but Grave’s 
philosophical discussion would have been helped by a greater acquaintance with the 

48 

numerous references to the Conscience in Newman’s varied writings. 

To glean Newman’s thought on the conscience as it developed over the course of 
his life we must pursue him in his treatment of the reasonableness of belief in God and 
his Revelation, for the defence of this was his special preoccupation. For this we include 
the two matters (mentioned earlier) that are important for the attainment of revealed truth 
- the moral ethos or temper of mind required to reason rightly in matters religious, and 
that form of reasoning which is appropriate and required for the question of God and 

49 

Revelation, namely accumulating probability. These issues have often been treated in 
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other contexts and they were central to Newman’s endeavour at justifying faith, but here 
our eye will be on the conscience. 

It is thus that we shall track Newman’s position on the conscience - understood 
especially (though not exclusively) as “a sense of duty” and as “a testimony that there is a 

50 

right and a wrong”. As has been said, Newman claims that it is especially this 
dimension of the conscience - conscience understood “not as a rule of right conduct, but 

51 52 

as a sanction of right conduct”, conscience as a “sense of duty and obligation” , “the 

53 

dictate of an authoritative monitor” and containing the “materials for the real 

54 

apprehension of a Divine Sovereign and Judge” - that is “the creative principle of 

55 

religion”. 

To assist in clarity of treatment, I shall separate out the two subjects mentioned 
above (belief in God and belief in his Revelation), together with the two issues of ethos 
and probability that are deeply connected with them. My purpose will be, not just to 
cover once again matters which have been studied by others, but to investigate the idea of 
the conscience in them. It is the narration of this over the course of Newman’s life which 
is our subject. There is a caution - Newman did not claim that it is conscience cdone that 
takes a person to belief in God and his Revelation. But it is a fundamental component. 

Inasmuch as the interest of this book is in the historical development of the 
conscience in Newman’s thought, we must begin with Newman’s notion of the 
conscience in his teenage conversion of 1816. This is because of the life-changing 
importance of this event, and because a number of the issues to be investigated will arise 
in the analysis of his first conversion. It is generally conceded that his first conversion 
marked the beginning of his intellectual life precisely because it marked the beginning of 
his committed Christian life. It will also introduce the multi-faceted character of the 
conscience as it played out in Newman’s life. The conversion of 1816 prepared 
decisively for what was to come. 
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The Issues Since the Enlightenment, the reasonableness of faith in Revealed 

Religion had been increasingly denied because of its dependence, so it was claimed, on 

56 

authority, such as the authority of human witnesses. One believes in Jesus Christ on the 

57 

flimsy basis of human testimony about him - which is to say, on hearsay. The religion 
allowed by those leading the attack had to be a Natural Religion based on the direct 
testimony of one’s own senses and its strict demonstrability by the reason of the 
individual inquirer. It was a model broadly based on mathematics and empirical science. 
The validity even of this was at times denied - for the scepticism of Hume was becoming 

58 

progressively fashionable. In 1849 Newman told his audience that the world “believes 

59 

what it experiences, it disbelieves what it cannot demonstrate”. 

Many Christian thinkers (such as the then well-regarded Paley) had tried to keep 
Revealed Religion attuned to the times and acceptable to the rationalists of the day, but 
despite these efforts the ultimate reality of God seemed to be retreating before the rising 
secularisation. As we shall see, Newman chose to begin with what can be experienced, 
and to press the importance of a form of reasoning other than strict demonstration. 

Towards the end of his life, a life spanning the nineteenth century, Newman was in 
wonderment at the religious change undergone by his time. One aspect of this was the 
erosion of the certitude of Faith due to (autonomous and secular) “Reason”. The 
evidence for Revealed Religion was deemed to be flawed. It could not be properly 
“demonstrated” with strict “evidence”. It was plainly unscientific. Newman decided that 
all this was a mistake, and the matter was urgent. Where was there an accessible, sure, 
immediate and personal anchor for the religion of the individual and of the masses, 
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including Revealed Religion? Attuned to his times, Newman chose to begin empirically, 

60 

with experience, for this is where modern man wished to begin. This is where he 
61 

himself began, and this, he claimed, is where religious assent normally, for the common 

man, begins. Here, in a certain sense, God was personally experienced at least implicitly. 

62 

The question was, “Can I believe as if I saw?” Yes - by starting with and probing the 
sense of duty. This can lead to natural religion, and it positions the one open to God to 
proceed on to Revelation. 

Newman was convinced that the most telling source of a true and living sense of 
God was not a mere reasoning in logical strictness from what one sees in the world to its 
Cause (which Deists preferred and which Hume attacked), but from the testimony of the 
Conscience. It was this sense of being subject to moral obligation which, from within, 
bore down on man’s sense of self and was most likely to produce real conviction, 
especially if accompanied by the right moral dispositions and a correct notion of what it 
is to reason validly in real life. Newman, appreciating the growing epistemological 
scepticism as to the senses and reasoning on their testimony, regarded as more 
convincing and immediate the natural sense of moral obligation. This was universal, 
immediate, clearly felt, experienced and unavoidable for the many. And, in any case, the 
conscience was commonly referred to as “the voice of God.” 

Newman proposes that man is a being who is aware that he is subject to moral 

63 

obligation. Let him reflect on this sense of the law of conscience, and the objective 
Power one should obey that this experience seems to imply. By “the law of conscience” 

64 

he meant the consciousness of an objective moral law and its dictates, implying - so 
Newman thought - the sense of an objective Lawgiver and Judge who imposes the 

65 

binding moral law. The universal sense of moral obligation - the sense that one must 
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do good and avoid evil, the sense that there is a right and a wrong bringing with it a 

66 

sanction - provides testimony (for all disposed to see it) to a moral Obliger. Newman 
thus starts from the immediate experience of objective moral obligation - or the sense of 
duty in man’s moral judgments. Unlike the argument from design, this takes one, so 
Newman thinks, to “the moral attributes of God” - sanctity, mercy, a future judgment, 

67 

“which three are of the essence of religion". 

Commentators on Newman are well aware of the precise aspect of the conscience 
that Newman brings to our attention. Selwyn A. Grave writes that “While Newman saw 
conscience in its superintendency of conduct as having a double operation, determinative 

of right and wrong and imperatival, his emphasis is on conscience as imperatival. As 

68 

such, conscience is ‘one and the same in the mind of every one.’” That is to say, the 
judgment of persons as to what in the concrete is right or wrong varies without number, 
but all are at one in knowing and in sharing the experience of the moral imperative of 

69 

duty. If anyone lacks this sense of duty , it is recognized that he is enormously deficient 


implicit or explicit reasoning . Newman thought it was a natural, normal, common and entirely justified 
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in his apprehension of a fundamental dimension of reality. He suffers from a profound 
human defect in perception, a lack at the heart of his humanity which incapacitates him 
enormously and places society at risk in having him in its midst. This is because he does 
not know there is a right and a wrong, he has no sense of duty, duty being understood as 
something objective and not a mere subjective construct. 

Newman made some momentous practical decisions as to what, concretely, he 
should do. They involved fidelity to his conscience, and expressed and involved the 
abiding and basic sense of duty. There was the practical decision to assent to Christian 
teaching in 1816. There was his leaving behind “the religion of Newton and Scott” and 
his passing over to Caroline Anglicanism, beginning in the mid 1820s. Famously, there 
was his decision to enter the Church of Rome in 1845, what he called “the One True 
Fold”. There were many other practical decisions of the conscience as he ascended the 
path of the Christian life. This practical dimension of the conscience will be discussed - 
especially in the analysis of Charles Reding’s decision to become a Catholic, in 
Newman’s first novel Loss and Gain. 

As has been pointed out, Newman distinguishes within the conscience a “moral 
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sense and a sense of duty; a judgment of the reason and a magisterial dictate”. Of 
course, the act of conscience “is indivisible, still it has these two aspects, distinct from 

71 

each other, and admitting of a separate consideration.” It is especially this imperatival 
dimension of conscience and its sense of an external admonition, so accessible to all, 
which is what Newman saw as the root of that natural sense of God which can lead to the 
assent to Revealed Religion. It is this dictatorial character of Conscience, “the 
phenomena of Conscience, as a dictate”, which is “the creative principle of religion, as 

72 

the Moral Sense is the principle of ethics”. 

Gerard J. Hughes writes that “Newman gives his views on conscience mainly in 
two contexts. As one would expect, he considers the role of conscience in moral 
decision-making ... More surprisingly, Newman discusses the role which conscience 
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might play in grounding a person’s belief in God.” Even in the former, we might add 
and as we shall see, Newman had things to say about the sense of God therein. In respect 
to the latter, Hughes explains, “The foundation of religion is the experience of being 
under moral obligation - the lived experience of subjection, not the content of the 

74 

obligations to which I take myself to be subject”. It is “the experience of being obliged 

75 

to a Being far greater than oneself’ which is, Newman “argues, common to us all.” 

The critical step, obviously, is the sense that “being under moral obligation” 
implies “being obliged to a Being far greater than oneself.” Newman was of the view that 
this is the true implication “of being under moral obligation - the lived experience of 
subjection”. Yet it escapes the attention of many, or is simply contradicted on 
philosophical grounds, or is resisted by their assumptions and ethos of mind. 

Writing of both Coleridge and Newman, Phillip Rule states that what is 
“preponderant and central in their religious thought is the concept of conscience”. By 
“focusing on the centrality of conscience in their writings allows us to see them both as 
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thinkers moving toward a systematic defence of Christianity”. Coleridge had written in 
his Biographia Literaria (eh. 10) that “I become convinced, that religion , as both the 
cornerstone and the key-stone of morality, must have a moral origin-, so far at least, that 
the evidence of its doctrines could not, like the truths of abstract science, be wholly 
independent of the will. It were therefore to be expected, that its fundamental truth would 
be such as might be denied; though only, by the fool, and even by the fool from the 

77 

madness of the heart alone!” (my italics). 

Newman did not simply argue from the Conscience to theism and Natural Religion. 
He believed that this natural testimony of the Conscience to God can take the subject 
further. It prepares within the subject a desire for and an expectation of Revelation - 
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provided, of course, other elements are present. It equips him for its full and willing 
acceptance. We shall be looking at this. Of course, the problem was that the secular 
philosophers would not accept the “conscience”, understood in this way. Hume, sceptical 
as ever, discounted the conscience. It was, he thought, a mere sentiment. 

It seems that in this, his chosen proof, Newman worked largely alone. In 
December 1870 he declared that he felt he was virtually alone in his insistence on the 
conscience as a way to God. He wrote that “to my perplexity, I have not fallen in with 
those who have sympathised with me in it (i.e., the significance of Conscience). I mean, I 
have not found those who considered it as much an act of reason to believe in God as 
revealed in Conscience as to believe in Him as revealed in physical nature. For myself 
(without denying the argument from final causes), my reason would not lead me to Him 
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from the phenomena of the external world”. 

Despite this perceived lack of support, Newman - acknowledged to be a very great 
religious mind - held firmly to his view of Conscience as being a valid foundation for 
belief in God, indeed a more effective Way to God than that via mere “physical nature”. 
Since this is so, it is worth pursuing the story of his unfolding thought on the matter. 

Newman began his intellectual life as a Calvinist-Evangelical. Was Newman’s 
notion of the Conscience as a religious sense, as “the creative principle of religion”, 
idiosyncratic to him? After all, this religious notion of the conscience is scarcely typical 
of our secular day. Could he and we point to a cloud of witnesses in history supporting 
the position that the conscience involves a sense of God? What in the Conscience 
provides this sense of God? Let us consider the rise in history of the idea of the 
conscience and its sense of God, and specifically the appearance of the Protestant 
Conscience. Then we shall turn to the Calvinist-Evangelical tradition where Newman 
found himself at his teenage conversion. Each stage is connected with the next. To 
appreciate Huss, Luther, Calvin and the Protestant lights we must set them against the 
backdrop of the Mediaeval idea, and behind it the Patristic idea and then the Pauline idea. 
And to appreciate them all, including St Paul, we must begin with the Classical idea. 


IN A HOUSE 
NEAR THIS SPOT 
JOHN HENRY. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 
WAS BORN 
2l M FEBRUARY 1801 
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Chapter 1: The Appearance of the Protestant Conscience 

“Unless 1 am overcome by means of the Scriptural passages that 1 have cited, and unless my 
conscience is taken captive by the Word of God, I am neither able nor willing to revoke anything, 
since to act against one’s conscience is neither safe nor honest” Martin Luther, Worms. 1521. 

We begin our inquiry into Newman’s idea of the Conscience and its sense of God by 
situating Newman within the history of the idea of the conscience. As will be explained, 
St Paul took the word “conscience” not from the Old Testament but from everyday Greek 
and Roman usage. So the Classical origins which we now consider are the remote 
background for St Paul’s employment of what was broadly an everyday idea of the 
conscience - and the Pauline passages were important for Protestant thought. The 
Patristic and Mediaeval development of the idea, so dependent on St Paul, form the 
backdrop to the Protestant period and present a contrast to it especially in the significance 
given to synderesis. This is to say that the Protestant conscience is best seen against what 
preceded it in the Classical period, then in the Biblical and Scholastic periods. This first 
chapter tracks the idea of the conscience from Classical times through the Biblical, 
Patristic and Mediaeval periods, as being the backdrop to the Protestant Conscience as set 
forth by Martin Luther. We take Luther as giving the keynote address on the Protestant 
idea of the conscience. With this presented, in our second chapter once again we briefly 
set forth the Catholic idea of the conscience as a backdrop, and then pursue the Calvinist 
and Evangelical idea through to young Newman, who commenced his intellectual life as 
a Calvinist-Evangelical. Thus we shall have introduced Newman within a broad history. 

Classical, Biblical and Patristic thought 

Sophocles Early references can be found in Greek thought to the awareness all men 
have of a law higher than human law, with indirect implications for 
the conscience. Sophocles (c. 497-406 BC), in his Antigone , first 
performed in 441/2 B.C., recognises that human laws are subject to a 
higher divine law. Antigone is the subject of the story in which she 
attempts to secure a respectable burial for her brother Polynices. The 
brothers Eteocles and Polynices had shared the rule of Thebes jointly 
until they quarrelled, and Eteocles expelled his brother. Polynices 
left the kingdom, gathered an army and attacked the city of Thebes. Both brothers were 
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killed in the battle. King Creon, who has ascended to the throne of Thebes after the death 
of the brothers, decrees that Polynices is not to be buried or even mourned because he had 
attacked the city, on pain of death by stoning. Antigone, Polynices' sister, defies the 
order, but is caught. Antigone was condemned to be buried alive for burying the body of 
her brother Polyneices. 

The following dialogue ensues between Creon and Antigone, and in it Antigone 
speaks of the immemorial laws that always govern human behaviour, higher than any 
human law. 

“ Creon : Now tell me, briefly and concisely: were you aware of the proclamation 
prohibiting those acts? 

Antigone : I was. I couldn’t avoid it when it was made public. 

Creon : You still dared break this law? 

Antigone : Yes, because I did not believe that Zeus was the one who had proclaimed it; 
neither did Justice, or the gods of the dead whom Justice lives among. The laws they 
have made for men are well marked out. I didn’t suppose your decree had strength 
enough for you, who are human, to violate the lawful traditions the gods have not written 
merely, but made infallible. These laws are not for now or for yesterday, they are alive 
forever; and no one knows when they were shown to us first. I did not intend to pay, 
before the gods, for breaking these laws because of my fear of one man and his 
principles. I was thoroughly aware I would die before you proclaimed it; of course I 
would die, even if you hadn’t. Since I will die, and early, I call this profit. Anyone who 
lives the troubled life I do must benefit from death. No, I do not suffer from the fact of 
death. But if I had let my own brother stay unburied I would have suffered all the pain I 
do not feel now. And if you decide what I did was foolish, you may be fool enough to 
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convict me too.” 

Antigone perceives it to be a natural duty to bury one’s own brother and no human 
law can stand in the way of that duty. It is what philosophers would later call a natural 
law. Such laws are “the lawful traditions the gods have not written merely, but made 
infallible. These laws are not for now or for yesterday, they are alive forever; and no one 
knows when they were shown to us first”. She seems to be speaking of “laws” that 
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Antigone: Sophocles Transl. Richard Emil Braun. New York: Oxford University Press. 1973, pp. 38-39. 
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everyone with a normal mind knows or can know. She is implicitly referring to a law 
within, not enacted by a king. What is of even greater importance is that this obligation 
which one naturally senses is sanctioned and required by the gods. Indeed, it originates in 
their decree. It is better to follow this natural law which has its sanction and origin with 
the gods, and be punished for it by man, than to follow the law of man and be punished 
for it in this life by nature and by the gods hereafter. The gods are good. 

She knows and recognises this law as obligatory - which is to say that Sophocles 
refers indirectly to what we now call the conscience and its awareness of a natural law 
(superior to and outlasting civil laws) having a divine origin and sanction. Antigone will 
follow her conscience because it is sanctioning a law of divine authority - although she 
does not use the word “conscience”. Not even the king may require anyone to violate it. 
Moreover, it requires not only forbearance from evil but active pursuit of what is good: in 
this case, doing the honours for her brother. It suggests that the moral law, known by the 
conscience, reveals something of the gods, and that they speak to man by means of it, and 
that there will be a reckoning, a judgment, beyond life if the gods, who are good, are not 
obeyed. 

Socrates A younger contemporary of Sophocles (some 27 years his junior) was the 
famed Socrates - he died (by self-administered execution) six or seven years after 
Sophocles had died of very old age. Both were deeply part of the scene at Athens. The 
Crito, authored by Socrates’s student and admirer Plato, presents a conversation in prison 
between Socrates and Crito regarding Crito’s offer to assist Socrates to escape his 
impending execution. Our interest here is not the main focus of the dialogue but some 
remarkable passages about the natural sense of what is morally right and obligatory. 

Socrates begins his answer to Crito by stating that he is and always has “been a man to 
obey nothing in my nature except the reasoning, which upon reflection 
appears to me to be best.” He then continues (drawing out the truth 
from Crito in ‘Socratic’ manner), 

“Are we to say that we are never intentionally to do wrong, or 
that in one way we ought and in another way we ought not to do 
wrong, or is doing wrong always evil and dishonourable, as we 
have already agreed? .... Or, in spite of public opinion, and in spite of 
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consequences whether better or worse, shall we insist ... that wrong is always an 
evil and disgrace to him who acts wrongly? Shall we say so or not? ( Crito : yes). 

Then we must do no wrong? ( Crito : Certainly not) . Then we ought not 

retaliate or render evil for evil to any one, whatever evil we may have suffered from 
him .... Tell me, then, whether you agree with and assent to my first principle, that 

neither injury nor retaliation nor warding off evil by evil is ever right. Ought a 

man to do what he admits to be right, or ought he to betray the right? 

(Crito : He ought to do what he thinks to be right.)” 

What are we to say of this statement? Firstly, the mind perceives some basic “first 
principles”. That is, it makes basic moral judgments of a general order. For instance, a 
man ought “to do what he admits to be right” and “we are never intentionally to do 
wrong”. These principles are perceived as an absolute law. Taking this a step further but 
within the same order of absolutes, “we ought not retaliate or render evil for evil to any 
one, whatever evil we may have suffered from him”. Crito agrees , and the implication is 
that all ought to agree with these basic propositions. They are incontestable, sure and 
unmistakable. 

These general principles constitute one object of moral perception and judgment. 
They presume the possession by all of a faculty or power of the mind that sees them. But 
then Socrates goes on to apply these basic principles to a practical situation and context : 
whether he should escape and so disregard the law of the city which (unjustly) 
condemned him to death. This course is up for discussion between Crito and Socrates. 

So in matters of what should be done and living a virtuous life, the mind perceives 
and judges firstly on basic moral principles and secondly on their practical application in 
specific cases. In this latter case there is a process of evident reasoning or argumentation 
involved - and Socrates argues his case that he should suffer the consequences of the 
city’s judgment. It is an argument which is very debatable - though the basic principles 
all should agree with. So we see two levels of the action of what we now normally call 
the conscience : the grasp of basic moral principles and their concrete application. 

It is also to be noticed that at the beginning of this dialogue Socrates declares that 
he is and always has “been a man to obey nothing in my nature except the reasoning, 
which upon reflection appears to me to be best.” So the perception and judgment of a 
moral obligation is an act of “reasoning, which ... appears to me to be best”. It is only 
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this in his “nature” that he, as “a man” is prepared “to obey”. Broadly then, the 
perception of moral obligation is part of what Socrates refers to as “reasoning” and 
“reflection”. Perhaps this could broadly be called the exercise of the mind or intellect. A 
judgment is to be made as to what is of objective moral obligation. It is not a matter of 
mere guessing, or merely intuiting, or just feeling - one must use the mind in a correct 
reasoning and reflective process to grasp what is objectively right. In this context, we 
notice that Socrates (as reported by Plato) does not use the word “conscience”. 

But there is more, and it is very significant for our purposes. Indeed it is the 

principal point for us here. There is a clear sense that the moral law (as Socrates perceives 
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it) has a supernatural sanction. He continues by expressing the undoubted response of 
the city to his proposed escape - and it also happens to be Socrates' own view of the case. 
The city would say to Socrates in regard to his escape: 

“... But if you go forth, returning evil for evil, and injury for injury (i.e., by 
disregarding the city’s laws) breaking the covenants and agreements which you 
have made with us, and wronging those whom you ought least of all to wrong ... 
we shall be angry with you while you live, and our brethren, the laws in the world 
below, will receive you as an enemy; for they will know that you have done your 
best to destroy us. Listen, then, to us and not to Crito.” 

The “world below” sanctions what the city has decided and what Socrates believes he 
should not do (namely flout the city by fleeing from punishment). There is also the sense 
of a future judgment. So the will of the gods (or God) “in the world below” is shown in 
the dictate of what we now call the conscience. 

“This, dear Crito, is the voice which I seem to hear murmuring in my ears, like the 
sound of the flute in the ears of the Corybant; that voice, I say, is humming in my 
ears, and prevents me from hearing any other. And I know that anything more 
which you may say will be vain. (Crito: I have nothing to say, Socrates). Leave 


so 

Socrates had already said in the Apology that "And now, Athenians, I am not going to argue for my own 
sake, as you may think, but for yours, that you may not sin against the god by condemning me, who am 
his gift to you" (no. 30). Portrait of Socrates being The Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Plato in an English 
Translation with Introductions and Notes. R. W. Livingstone, ed. Oxford at the Clarendon. 1938. Reprint 
1966, p. 27. 

Implicit in this statement by Socrates to the Athenians is the belief that by condemning him they are 
doing what is morally wrong and going against the god. Right morality is linked to obedience to the god. 
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me then, Crito, to fulfil the will of God, and to follow whither he leads .” (my 

italics). 

This last point touches on the most famous of Socrates’ personal experiences - that 
of his daimonion. In the Apology (of Plato), Socrates tells his accusers of the “divine sign 
from God which comes to me, and which, I suppose, is the divinity that Meletus attacked 
and ridiculed in the indictment. This sign, which is a kind of voice, first began to come to 

me when I was a child; it always forbids but never commands me to do anything which I 
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am going to do. This is what deters me from being a politician...” This “divine sign 
from God” or “kind of voice”, which Socrates supposes is “the divinity that Miletus 
attacked”, is perceived only in an inner command forbidding him to do certain things. 
For instance, in his dialogue with Crito it forbad him to flee execution. 

Socrates’ perceived daimonion cannot, then, be simply equated with the conscience 
as we understand it - for at most it embraced but part of it. It looks in part like the 
“voice” of the religious conscience, but lacks an important function of it, for the 
conscience of ordinary experience both forbids and commands. Importantly, it also 
judges on actions done, accusing or approving those actions and their perpetrator. The 
conscience can be a guilty conscience. When we read the Apology, the Crito and the 
Phaedo, we rarely if ever see Socrates feeling accused by his own conscience (his 
suneidesis) of wrongdoing or “sin”. Certainly, the daimonion of Socrates does not accuse 
Socrates of offending “God” by wrongdoing. Nor is Socrates ever shamed by it. 

Socrates seems to have little or no sense of personal guilt and sin. In his account of 
himself, he is and always has “been a man to obey nothing in my nature except the 
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reasoning, which upon reflection appears to me to be best.” This he proclaims to all. 
This is significant, for the sense of personal sin will be an important font of the religious 
sense of God in Newman’s thought. It is not evident in Socrates. But his testimony, as 
recorded by Plato, must have contributed towards the tradition that sensed something 
divine in the conscience of man. But let us move on. 
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Plato, The Apology, no. 31. Sir R. W. Livingstone, ed. Portrait of Socrates being The Apology, Crito, and 
Phaedo of Plato in an English Translation with Introductions and Notes. Oxford at the Clarendon. 1938. 
Reprint 1966, p. 27. 
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Sinlessness is something the galaxy of Christian saints would never have claimed - only Christ ("Can any 
of you convict me of sin?"). Catholic doctrine would accord this, by the gift of grace, to his mother too. 
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Virgil Let us take another dialogue, this time from Latin literature - from Vergil’s 

Aeneid, and specifically the Carthaginian Queen Dido’s exchange with her sister Anna 

84 

and its aftermath. Dido is powerfully smitten with love for Aeneas, but she has sworn 
an oath to her dead husband that she will never remarry, but will be true to him even after 
his death. But Aeneas constitutes a singular temptation to her. “Anna, yes I confess, 
since my poor husband Sychaeus’s death when the altars were blood-stained by my 

murderous brother, he’s the only man who’s stirred my senses, 
troubled my wavering mind” (Bk. IV, 1-53). Then she adds: 
“But I pray rather that earth might gape wide for me, to its depths, 
or the all-powerful father hurl me with his lightning-bolt down to 
the shadows, to the pale ghosts, and deepest night of Erebus, 
before I violate you, Honour, or break your laws ” 

There is a sense that fidelity to her oath to her husband involves respect for the 
laws of the gods. Anna urges her to forget these fears and go for the one for whom she 
yearns. We read of Anna that “By saying this she inflames the queen’s burning heart 
with love and raises hopes in her anxious mind, and weakens her sense of shame. First 
they visit the shrines and ask for grace at the altars: they sacrifice chosen animals 
according to the rites, to Ceres, the law-maker, and Phoebus, and father Lycaeus, and to 
Juno above all, in whose care are the marriage ties” (Bk IV, 54). But this concern for her 
oath is set aside, and later when they are united we read that “Dido’s no longer troubled 
by appearances or reputation, she no longer thinks of a secret affair: she calls it marriage: 
and with that name disguises her sin ” (Bk IV, 172). A perceived moral obligation 
involves respect for the laws and the wishes of the gods, and that its violation is a sin. 

Cuvsidtjaiq and Conscientia Let these dialogues set the scene for our exploration of the 
idea of conscience as involving a sense of God. We begin with a look at the Classical 
terms nearest to our modern word, the “conscience” - which means turning to the Greek 
suneidesis and the Latin conscientia. It is these terms that will feature in our account. 
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Virgil (70 BC to 19 BC) Roman poet, best known for his national epic, the Aeneid (from c. 30 BC, 
unfinished at his death). Virgil was regarded by the Romans as their greatest poet, an estimation that 
subsequent generations have upheld. His fame rests chiefly upon the Aeneid, which tells the story of 
Rome's legendary founder and proclaims the Roman mission to civilize the world under divine guidance. 
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In terms of vocabulary, the Greeks did not have a fixed term for the modern 
expression, "the conscience." There were, of course, terms for a reasoning faculty which 
determined a correct course of action - such as phronesis, and especially suneidesis 
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(i auvsidijaig ). Eric D’Arcy, offering a brief survey of suneidesis in Classical times, 
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quotes H. Diels who discovers that auvsiSi/mq (conscience or consciousness) first 
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occurred in a fragment of Democritus, probably conveying the idea of remorse. 
Quoting other sources D’Arcy observes that this noun (ouvddijcnq) does not occur in 
Plato, but the verb ouvelSsvca is found there nineteen times, two of which seem to have a 
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moral flavour (in the Symposium and in the Republic). He also informs us that, 
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according to H. Deman (1932), just before the Christian era the noun ouveldi'ioig (when 
meaning the conscience) conveyed the idea of a guilty conscience evoked by an evil deed. 
It does not convey the idea of a moral judgment on a future free action. 

Others have pointed out that in Greek playwrights of the fifth century BC the 
Greek term suneidesis could include the connotation of sharing with oneself knowledge 
of one’s personal defects, causing shame. Plato recognises intellectual faults (like 
ignorance) causing shame , and the Greeks at times had suneidesis involving the shame of 
being in the wrong (rather than remorse for moral guilt). It is true that in Aristotle's 
Nicomachean Ediics, 'moral' contrasts with 'intellectual' to mean virtues and vices that are 
concerned with character, actions, and passions (such as wronging someone) - one is in 
the wrong by having done wrong. But it seems that Greek ethical philosophy involved 
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more generally shame rather than moral guilt - although guilt is certainly present. The 


D'Arcy, Eric. Conscience and its Right to Freedom. Sheed and Ward, London. Stagebooks. 1961, pp. 4-8. 
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Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 2, 3 ed. 1951. P. 121. 
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Democritus (perhaps born about 460 BC, although some give an earlier date, 490 BC). 
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The translation of the fragment of Democritus which D'Arcy says many scholars would accept has an 
indirect bearing on our point. The fragment goes as follows : "There are men who are quite ignorant of 
what it is to follow the dissolution of our moral nature; yet because their conscience is burdened with the 
memory of their evil conduct, they torment themselves, all their lives long, by inventing myths and fables 
about a life after death.” Democritus appears to be saying that the religious beliefs of many (such as 
belief in a life after death and the future judgment determining it) are due to the action of the conscience 
and its remorse. The conscience expects in a life to come a judgment on and retribution for bad deeds. 
This religious myth, Democritus says, is an invention. This appears similar to the Latin author, Lucretius. 
Eric D'Arcy. Conscience and its Right to Freedom. Sheed and Ward. London, 1961. Stagebooks. P. 5. 
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Philippe Delhaye quotes Plato in his Republic (1, 330-331), using (not ouveiSqoiq but) ouveiSdjq. As 
death approaches, a judgment on the many injustices in one's conduct is expected. 
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In Denys of Helicarnassus, Diodorus of Sicily, Philo and Josepus. 
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Of course, one must remember that one can feel shame before others for something, without any sense 
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essential point is that sharing the knowledge with oneself of having done wrong was 

92 

present in classical Greek thought on the conscience. 

The Greek expression suneidesis went over into Latin as conscientia. In classical 
Latin, the word conscientia - used more commonly in Latin writers than was suneidesis 
among Greek authors - carried a variety of senses connected with the idea of “knowing” 
or “knowledge” ( scientia ), especially knowledge shared with (“con”) oneself. The Latin 
term conscientia did not involve a hard and fast distinction between a general and a moral 
consciousness. More frequently it meant the knowledge of a thing together with another 
- a joint knowledge or consciousness ( con-scientia ). 

Conscientia could mean a consciousness, a sense or a knowledge of something - 
including a consciousness of right or wrong, and a moral sense. It is used in this latter 
way at times by Cicero (For Milo, C.D. Yonge ed., 23, 61: “The power of conscience is 
very great, O judges, and is of great weight on both sides: so that they fear nothing who 
have done no wrong, and they, on the other hand, who have done wrong think that 
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banishment is always hanging over them.”). It is used in Pliny (Ep 1, 12, 3), Seneca 
(Ep. 43, 5), Lactantius (5, 19, 32), and Quintilian (12, 1, 3). The word was also used for 
a good conscience (Cicero Attica. 12, 28, 2: “mea mihi conscientia pluris est quam 
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omnium sermo - my conscience is more to me than the talk of all”). It was also used for 
a bad conscience (Cicero De Officiis. 3, 21, 85: “What stains do you think he had upon 
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his conscience, what scars upon his heart?”). More often than not it refers to the guilty 
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conscience, which squares with its common modern use. 


of objective moral guilt. For instance, one can feel ashamed for giving a poor speech, without any guilt. 
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For a discussion of the history of the idea of conscience in Greek thought, one may read Richard Sorabji, 
"Sharing knowledge with oneself of a defect: five centuries from the Greek playwrights and Plato to St. 
Paul and first century pagans" (Chapter 1 of Moral Conscience through the Ages: Fifth Century BCE to the 
Present, University of Chicago Press, 2014, pp. 265). Our intent in this part of our investigation is not to 
give an exhaustive history of the term, rather a brief survey sufficient to prepare us for its future use. We 
want to observe the emergence of significant terminology and meanings that suggest the sense of God. 
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htt:p://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/text?doc=Perseus%3Atext%3A1999.02.0020%3Atext%3DMil.%3Asection%3D61 
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Cicero, M. Tullius, Attica. 12, 28, 2 Internet on 3 Feb 2020, at: 
perseus. uchicago.edu/perseus-cgi/citequery3.pl?dbname=PerseusLatinTexts&query=Cic.%20Att.%2012.28&getid=0 


Cicero, M. Tullius De Officiis. 3, 21, 85 Internet archive on 13 September 2013, at: 

http://www.constitution.Org/rom/de_officiis.htm#book3 
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As a matter of fact, this ambiguity in the meaning of the term lasted a very long time. Richard Sylvester 
writes (in his discussion of Thomas More) that the sixteenth-century use of the word "conscience" always 
involved and emphasised "the root word scientia, knowledge in and of itself ... but this knowledge can 
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Whatever of the emergence of terms for the “conscience”, our parting question as 
we leave the Greeks and Romans is, what was thought of the sense of the divine therein? 
Philippe Delhaye pronounces the following judgment on its religious meaning among the 
ancients. “The idea that our conscience is something divine is ancient and quite prior to 
Christianity. ‘Certain philosophers,’ states Theophilus of Antioch, ‘did not wish to admit 
any other divinity than each man’s conscience’ (Acl Autolycum, 2,4, PG 6, 1052a). Cicero 
and Seneca have analogous views. ... So popular a tradition as Socrates’ daimon, for one, 
may have contributed to the widespread divinization of the conscience in the thought of 
the ancients. Without always going quite so far, the ancient thinkers looked in general 
upon the conscience as a participation in the Divine Reason or in the divine Spirit that 
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directs the universe.” 

If this generalization of Delhaye’s is true, then it was widely held in Classical 
thought that there is a vague sense of the divine in the conscience. But - and this is 
important to be noted - this sense of the divine was diffuse and notably impersonal. The 
Christian conscience, following St Paul, saw itself as open before God who sees the heart. 
That said, as we shall see it is to be remembered that St Paul drew ouvEidqotq from 
everyday speech - hence the importance of our consideration of the Classical usage. 

Philo and St Paul H-J Klauck writes that “Of all known ancient authors writing in 
Greek, Philo of Alexandria is the one who most often uses the word avvsldriaoig and 
related terms and concepts. Something similar may only be found in certain Latin 
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authors speaking of conscientia, such as Cicero”. Philo, immersed in both Greek 


either relate to personal, and particularly moral, convictions (our own modern meaning), or it can be a 
knowledge directed outward, a consciousness of the world and of others. The word 'consciousness' itself 
does not appear in English until the late seventeenth century. In More's own day, as in both classical and 
medieval Latin and in modern French, conscience had for long meant both moral conviction and personal 
awareness". (R. S. Sylvester, "Conscience and Consciousness: Thomas More", In Louis L. Martz and 
Aubrey Williams, editors, The Author and His Work: Essays on a Problem in Criticism. New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press. 1978, pp. 163-74, at p. 165, p. 172.) Broadly, it may be said that it is especially in modern 
times that a sharp difference prevails between the idea of consciousness and the idea of conscience. 
Conscience is now clearly a term for the function of distinguishing between right and wrong and of the 
one being interiorly enforced and the other being prevented. It involves the idea of duty, duty to a law. 
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H-J. Klauk, "Accuser, Judge and Paraclete - On conscience in Philo of Alexandria", in Skrif en Kerk, Vol. 
20, No. 1 (1999), p. 107. Internet archive on January 26, 2020, at: 

https://www.researchgate.net/publication/270024802_Accuser_Judge_and_Paraclete_- 
On conscience in Philo of Alexandria 
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literature and Hebrew thought including the Old Testament, is important in that he did 

not merely refer to the religious testimony of the conscience but analysed it. Klauck 

writes that the “discursive reflection and analytical description” of the conscience “begins 
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as far as we know with the first century BCE Philo”. 


Paul of Tarsus After Philo, St Paul is to be regarded as one of the main Greek writers 
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who employed a Greek term for “conscience” ( avveidtjaoi<;) several times in his Letters 
and he is the main user of the term in the New Testament. It is found in Acts, in Romans, 
in I and II Corinthians, in I and II Timothy and in Titus (it is also found in I John and in I 
Peter). Of course, due to his influence as an inspired writer of the New Testament, his 
importance for the developing theory of the conscience far surpasses that of Philo. 

avvsidijaoiq Where, then, did the word which St Paul used (avvelS^aoig) come 

from? Potts observes that “both the term and the topic (except at a superficial level) are 
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Hellenistic in origin”. The word, in fact, was derived primarily from current everyday 
language in the Greek and Latin world. This is one reason that requires of us that we 
consider the Classical background to the idea of the conscience for St Paul, consciously 
or not, drew from it. St. Paul was a Roman citizen, a well-educated Jew of the diaspora, 
and raised in the Greek-speaking university city of Tarsus in Asia Minor. He was 
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employing a word of ordinary usage which included elements of popular philosophy. 

To appreciate the Protestant idea, we need to consider St Paul in his Classical context. 
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As for the Old Testament, the word hardly appears, even though there are some general equivalents - 
such as "the heart." Philippe Delhaye says ouveiSrioLq is used in the Old Testament only twice. 
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Eric D'Arcy observes that the term "conscience" occurs twenty-three times in St Paul's Letters (Philippe 
Delhaye in his The Christian Conscience 1968 cites twenty-two times). In fifteen of these it has the 
meaning it has in pagan writers: an interior witness to past wrong actions and motives. In eight places, 
however, we see him using the word in a new way, where it is shown to have the function of legislating or 
commanding certain conduct for the future - but it can be mistaken. It directs action before it takes place. 
So it does not merely judge actions that have taken place, but it legislates for action in the future. 

E. D'Arcy, Conscience and its Right to Freedom. Sheed & Ward, 1961, pp 8-12. 
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Delhaye puts it this way: "the Apostle took a stylish term, in current use, and built around it the biblical 
teaching of the heart or at least the moralizing function of the heart. Undoubtedly, St Paul would have 
heard the word ouveiSpoou; during his youth at Tarsus. And when he spoke to the Romans he would have 
wanted to emphasise on the first level an idea that many ... would know". The Christian Conscience, p. 50. 
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C. A. Pierce writes that “Conscience is one of the few important Greek words of 
the N.T. that have not had imported into them, through use by the LXX, a colouring from 

104 

the Hebrew experience and outlook of the O.T.” In this ordinary and everyday usage 
it has a connotation of “the pain suffered by man, as man, and therefore as a creature 
involved in the order of things, when, by his acts completed or initiated, he transgresses 
the moral limits of his nature.” In commonplace usage it is generally a guilty conscience. 
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“Conscience” is a judge and, we notice, ordinarily it is associated with shame. Once 
again we notice the prominence of shame in ordinary Greek thought on the matter. 

Paul’s Letter to the Romans There is no need for an examination of the references to 
the Conscience in all of St Paul’s letters let alone in the whole of the New Testament. We 
are simply considering the historical background of the appearance of the Protestant 
Conscience. So let us take the Letter to the Romans. In St Paul’s Letter to the Romans, an 
inspired writing so important to the Protestant Reformers, there are two obvious paths to 
the natural knowledge of God. Firstly, there is that by way of the objective world, which 
is to say, by way of “the things that have been made”. They clearly show God’s “eternal 
power and deity”. People “are without excuse”, for they “knew God” but “did not honour 
him as God” (Romans 1: 18-21). The world conveyed a knowledge of God and “his 
invisible nature”, but fallen man “did not honour him”. St Paul is content to state this 

broad point without pursuing the philosophical detail of ways to 
God from the things he has made. 

Secondly, apart from God’s “eternal power and deity” and 
his “invisible nature”, God’s “law” can also be known. For this 
implicit knowledge of God, there is the “witness” of the 
conscience (Romans 2: 15). St Paul writes that “When the 
Gentiles who have not the law do by nature what the law requires, 
they are a law unto themselves, even though they do not have the law” (Romans 2:14). 

So the Gentiles (without the revelation of the divine law granted to Abraham, 
Moses and the chosen people) know and are subject to the law of God. They are a “law 
unto themselves” - that is, they require of themselves obedience to this law which they 
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Ibid., p. 54. Shame has a distinct connotation from guilt. We remember the seeming lack of a sense of 
guilt in Socrates (according to his own testimony). This does not preclude the possible presence of shame. 
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know “by nature”. Thus they show that “what the law requires is written on their hearts” 
(Romans 2:15). So on “the heart” of man - and in this sense, on nature - there is the 
writing of God revealing his will, paralleling the writing of the revealed Law on the 

Tablets and in the Torah. What the law of God “requires” is embedded in the core of 
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natural man’s conscious self. Their “conscience also bears witness” to this and “their 
conflicting thoughts accuse or perhaps excuse them” (Romans 2:15). 

Conscience, then, is a power to perceive the fact of this law “written on their 
hearts.” St Paul’s words imply that by his conscience natural man knows, indirectly 
through the law written on his heart perceived as in some sense as coming from God, the 
divine Lawgiver who is the source of this law. St Paul writes of the Gentiles that their 
“conflicting thoughts accuse or perhaps excuse them on that day when .... God judges 
the secrets of men” (Romans 2: 14-16). This suggests that the Gentiles, by means of the 
conscience, vaguely expect a judgment that is to come which will reflect the judgment of 
their conscience. By implication, they dimly expect that there is an unseen Judge. The 
natural Conscience faintly suggests a Lawgiver and Judge. 

Later in the Letter, St Paul states that “I do not do what I want, but I do the very 
thing I hate. Now if I do what I do not want, I agree that the law is good. So then it is no 
longer I that do it, but sin which dwells within me” (Romans 7:15-16 - my emphasis). 
That is to say, at one level of my conscience I know, approve and want the law (of God) 
which I recognise as good. But at the level of practical decision I have a proneness to sin 
abiding in me drawing me to choose to sin. A little later St Paul writes, “So I find it to be 
a law that when I want to do right, evil lies close at hand. For I delight in the law of God, 
in my inmost self, but I see in my members another law ... making me captive to the law 
of sin ... (Romans 7: 21-23). 

This suggests that there are two dimensions of the conscience that have a religious 
bearing. There is “my inmost self’ and there are “my members”. On the one hand, in 
“my inmost self’ I “delight in the law of God”, knowing “that the law is good”. At that 
level there would seem to be an implicit if vague sense of a divine lawgiver who is good, 
and whose law gives me delight. On the other hand, “in my members” (by means of 
which I decide and act), “I do not do what I want”. Rather I do “the very thing I hate”. 
Paul has implied in Romans 2:15 that deep within his conscience man naturally knows 
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For instance, the Law (revealed to Moses in the Ten Commandments) forbids murder. This divine law, 
unknown as such to the Gentiles, is written firmly on their hearts. Their hearts strongly forbid murder. 
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and wants what God the Lawgiver commands (in the law written on the heart), but there 
is another law in “my members” drawing my practical judgment, choice and concrete 
action into “the very thing I hate” - which is sin. All up, there is a sense of the good God 
in the conscience commanding him to resist his tendency to sin, which is hateful. 

This sense of God is present in other areas apprehended by the conscience. 
Speaking of being subject to “the governing authorities”, Paul urges that their authority 
comes from God. “Therefore he who resists the authorities resists what God has 
appointed and those who resist will incur judgment” (Romans 13: 1-2). This involves the 
conscience. “Therefore one must be subject, not only to avoid God’s wrath but also for 
the sake of conscience. For the same reason you also pay taxes, for the authorities are 
ministers of God” (Romans 13: 5-6). The clear implication here is that the conscience, in 
its dictate to obey legitimate civil authority, possesses a sense of God and his will. 

This is so for the correct conscience, but there is a sense in which it is also the case 
for the erroneous conscience. “Hold on to your own belief, as between yourself and God 
... But anybody who eats in a state of doubt is condemned because he is not in good 
faith; and every act done in bad faith is a sin” (Romans 14:22). So the person who eats 
thinking he should not, sins because he goes against (what he perceives to be) the will of 
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God. That he sins shows that the sense of God and his will is present in the conscience, 

even if in its practical judgment as to what precisely God wants it is mistaken. 

The conscience, considered as a personal and specific judgment on a matter of fact 

(such as his own moral state), can certainly be mistaken in specifics. “But with me it is a 

very small thing that I should be judged by you or by any human court. I do not even 

judge myself. I am not aware of anything against myself, but I am not thereby acquitted. 

It is the Lord who judges me” (1 Corinthians 4:3-4). There is the sense of a law coming 

from God and by which God is implicitly known, and there is one’s specific judgment on 
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what should be done or on what one has done , which may be right or wrong. 
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A similar point is made in 1 Corinthians 8, in which Paul speaks of the right attitude towards those 
believers who believe they should not eat food sacrificed to idols. Essentially Paul is saying that the 
sincere yet mistaken conscience is to be respected. To do what your mistaken conscience forbids you to 
do defiles and wounds your conscience (8: 7-12). So, God is present in the conscience even if mistaken. 
The mistake is not the sense that God is present in the conscience commanding that his will be done, but 

the judgment that his will is that this particular action be done and that particular action be avoided. 
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Elsewhere St Paul shows that not only that his own conscience can be mistaken, but the conscience of 
others can be mistaken too. He writes, "Therefore, knowing the fear of the Lord, we persuade men; but 
what we are is known to God, and I hope it is known also to your conscience" (2 Cor. 5: 11). St Paul's hope 
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Later again in the same Letter (to the Romans), Paul speaks of a special relationship 
between the action of the Holy Spirit and the conscience: “I am speaking the truth in 
Christ, I am not lying; my conscience bears witness in the Holy Spirit, that I have great 
sorrow and unceasing anguish in my heart” (Romans 9:1). God the Holy Spirit can abide 
in the conscience, such that the conscience “bears witness in the Holy Spirit”. So the 
Conscience may serve as a special locale of the Divine presence. Again, by not respecting 
the conscience, the faith will be undone. Timothy should “wage the good warfare, 
holding faith and a good conscience. By rejecting conscience, certain persons have made 
shipwreck of their faith, among them Hymenae and Alexander” (1 Tim. 1: 19-20). 

St Paul’s affirmation of the grasp by the conscience of the law of God written in 
the heart and his associated statements implying a sense of God in the conscience were 
landmark doctrines for subsequent Patristic and mediaeval understanding of the 
conscience. They were important statements for Luther and Calvin, who interpreted them 
in their own way. To those statements the great minds who followed St Paul in 
succeeding centuries continually returned. In considering the Protestant conscience and 
Newman’s reason for looking to the conscience as a foundation of the religious sense and 
religious belief, the testimony of St Paul must rank as an obvious source. Scripture, 
personal experience, and the Calvinist-Evangelical tradition of Protestant thought which 
Newman imbibed were primary data from which his reflections drew. 

Patristic period In this rapid survey we can but plot some of the obvious signposts. 
These had ramifications for developments of the idea of the conscience by the mediaeval 
authors. It may be noted that, other than “conscience”, there are some terms used by the 
Church Fathers, East and West, that bear on the natural innate sense of God. 
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For instance, St Basil refers to an innate and natural tendency towards God. In 
his Rule we read: “The love of God is not founded on a discipline imposed on us from 
outside, but is constitutively established in us as the capacity and necessity of our rational 
nature” (italics mine). This love of God would imply some knowledge of him that 
survived the Fall for it is established in our nature (i.e., constitutively). Basil speaks of 

would imply that it is possible that this may not be "known also to your conscience". The conscience, 
then, may be unaware or mistaken. 
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Basil of Caesarea (330-339), also called Saint Basil the Great, was the Greek bishop of Caesarea Mazaca 
in Cappadocia, Asia Minor. 
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the “spark of divine love which has been hidden in us”. This “spark of divine love” 
also suggests that there is in our nature some capacity and disposition of the conscience to 
know and love the command of God. 

The Latin Fathers use conscientia frequently but, just as in Classical literature, the 
word can have various meanings, including of course the religious and moral. 

St Ambrose (337-397) writes of the conscience that we should measure a man’s 

fortune “according to the state of his conscience within him. That is an accurate and 
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incorruptible judge of innocence and guilt.” So for Ambrose it is man’s natural judge 
- the judge of his condition provided by his own nature. But there is a higher dimension, 
the sense of God therein. “It seems natural to us to avoid evil and to do good. Everything 

113 

happens as if we heard the voice of God giving us prohibitions and precepts”. 

St Augustine speaks of a conception of the good impressed on us. He observes that 
“we could not say that one thing was better than another, when we judge truly, unless a 
conception of the good itself had been impressed upon us, such that according to it we 
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might both approve some things as good, and prefer one good to another”. This 
“understanding of the good” would seem to include a basic, natural and instinctive 
understanding of the imperative that good is to be done and evil avoided. St Augustine 
refers to the conscience as being before the gaze of God - “And even if I would not 
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St Basil, Regulae fusius tractatae, Resp. 2, 1 ( Patrologia Graeca 31, 908). In the same section of his 
Longer Rules, Basil writes: 

"But let me say this first: as regards all the commandments given us by God, we have received 

already from him power to keep them, that we may neither feel aggrieved as though anything 

strange were demanded of us, nor be elated as though we paid more than was given us. And by 

this power, if we work rightly and fittingly, we fulfil in godly manner the life of virtue; but if we 

corrupt its working we are carried away into vice.This being so, we may say the same thing 

about love. Having received a commandment - to love God - we possess the power to love 

implanted in us at the moment we were constituted. The proof of this is not external, but anyone 

can learn it from himself and within himself. For by nature ... without being taught we have 

affection towards those near and dear to us, and we spontaneously show goodwill to all our 

benefactors." 
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Aurelius Ambrosius, better known in English as Saint Ambrose, was a bishop of Milan who became one 

of the most influential ecclesiastical figures of the 4th century. Famously, he converted St Augustine. 
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Ambrose, De Officiis, 1.12. ( Patrologia Latina, 16, 40) 
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Ambrose, De Paradiso, 32. (Patrologia Latina, 14, 292 D) 
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St Augustine, De Trinitate VIII, 3 (4) 
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confess to you” (he is addressing God), “what could be hidden in me, O Lord, from you 

115 

to whose eyes the deepest depth of man’s conscience lies bare?” 

The influence of Augustine was great including among some of the Protestant 

Reformers. He was significant especially in the matter of self-awareness and moral self- 

examination in the presence of God, coram deo. Especially decisive was his account of 

the sense of guilt before God. The Conscience - conscientia - is also “in spiritu sancto.” 

Very importantly, Augustine tells us that truth (and therefore God) can be found by 

turning inward, by introspection: "Noli foras exire," he writes, "in te ipsum redi; in 
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interiore homine habitat veritas." There is an obvious parallel between Newman’s 
predilection for the interior sense of the real and objective God and Augustine’s 
characteristic approach. 

Especially important for later thought on the conscience (because the terms used 
were picked up and turned to account by Peter Lombard in his Sententiae ) was St 
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Jerome’s interpretation of Ezechiel’s vision of the four faces. In Ezechiel 1:5 from the 

midst of the fire “came the likeness of four living creatures”, and each had four faces. 

The face at the back of each was that of an eagle (1:10). There is a repetition of the 

image of the four faces later in Ezechiel 10:14. “Every one had four faces ... and the 

fourth the face of an eagle”. Jerome chose to interpret those faces as images of four 
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faculties of man’s soul. 
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St Augustine Confessions, Book 10,1,1-2, 2 
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St Augustine, De Vera Religione , XXXIX 
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St Jerome, Doctor of the Church: Born at Stridon, a town on the confines of Dalmatia and Pannonia, 
about the year 340-2; died at Bethlehem, 30 September, 420. The prolific literary activity of St. Jerome 
may be summed up under these principal heads: works on the Bible; theological controversies; historical 
works; various letters; translations. He is especially known for his translation of the Bible into the standard 
Vulgate. This came to serve as the Church's official Latin version, although there was no official edition of 

it till the Clementine edition of 1592. This was the version used till the New Vulgate promulgated in 1979. 
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Jerome writes about the interpretation the Ezechiel passage by the "Platonisers" that: 

"These writers interpret the vision in terms of Plato's theory of the three elements of the soul. 
There are Reason, Spirit, and Desire; to these correspond respectively the man, the lion, and the 
ox. Now above these three was the eagle; so in the soul, they say, above the other three elements 
and beyond them is a fourth, which the Greeks call synderesis. This is that spark of conscience 
which was not quenched even in the heart of Cain, when he was driven out of paradise. This it is 
that makes us, too, feel our sinfulness when we are overcome by evil Desire or unbridled Spirit, or 
deceived by sham Reason. It is natural to identify synderesis with the eagle, since it is distinct from 
the other three elements and corrects them when they err. This is that spirit which, as we read in 
Scripture, 'intercedes for us with groans beyond all utterance.' 'Who else can know a man's 
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The first three faculties (or faces) corresponded to Plato’s three-part division of the 
soul, while the significant element was the interpretation of the eagle. The eagle, writes 
Jerome, is that “which the Greeks call synteresis : that spark of conscience which was not 
even extinguished in the breast of Cain after he was turned out of paradise, and by which 
we discern that we sin, when we are overcome by pleasures or frenzy and meanwhile are 
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misled by an imitation of reason”. We notice that the Greek guvs15t|gi<; has become, in 
Jerome, synteresis, and that it is especially manifested in the sense 
of sin and guilt. 

Jerome, of course, would have been acutely aware of St 
Paul’s several references to the conscience. Conscience, being the 
eagle of Ezekiel’s vision, is thus the highest of the faculties of 
man’s soul - a view that immediately gives to the conscience a 
special status within man’s cognitive faculties. This perhaps also 
encouraged some mediaeval thinkers (and many in the Protestant 
tradition) to regard the conscience as a special, distinct and original faculty. 

In Jerome’s passage explaining the vision, both terms, conscientia and suneidesis, 
are somewhat loosely employed and without any special distinction in meaning between 
them - for they both mean “conscience”. But it was a distinction in terminology seized on 
and used to effect by the mediaeval writers to denote two basic dimensions of the 
conscience. The terms thus came to involve two different meanings, that are hinted at in 
Paul’s references in Romans chapters 2 and 7, and 1 Corinthians 4:3-4. The two 
meanings of “conscience” refer to the imperatival or general dimension, and the 



thoughts, except the man's own spirit that is within him?' This is that spirit which Paul prayed 
might be kept unimpaired with soul and body. And yet in some men we see this conscience 
overthrown and displaced; they have no sense of guilt or shame for their sins; as it is written, 'The 
wicked man when he is come into the depth of sins, contemneth: but ignominy and reproach 
follow him.' They deserve the rebuke, 'Still never a blush on thy harlot's brow'." 

St Jerome, Commentary on Ezechiel, 1,1. 

Douglas Kries writes that "The interpretation that Jerome reports can be traced to specific 
passages in Plato's dialogues, while the crucial statements Jerome relates about conscience can be 
demonstrated to rely upon Origen" (D. Kries, "Origen, Plato, and Conscience ('Synderesis') in 
Jerome's Ezechiel Commentary". Traditio, Vol. 57, 2002. Fordham University, pp. 67-83). 

At one point in his writings Origen says that "I would hold that conscience is that spirit which, the 
Apostle says, is found in the soul as tutor, companion and guide. Its function is to advise one about 
the best course of action, and to rebuke and chastise one for sin." ( Patrologia Graeca, 14, 893). 

Origen, or Origen Adamantius (185-254), a scholar and ascetic of enormous literary output, was 
a Christian theologian and teacher who was born and spent the first half of his career in Alexandria. 
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S. Hieronymi, Commentarium in Hiezechielem, Corpus Christianorum, Turnholti, 1954, 75 m 11-12, on 
Ezekiel 1: 6-10. 
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determinative or particular. The point here is that the “conscience” is now coming into 
view under two aspects, and both will be examined by the mediaevals. 

Medieval Thought 

Peter Lombard (1100-1160, Paris) Lombard’s Sententiae became the standard text¬ 
book to be commented on in lectures and publications during the high mediaeval 
121 

period. It was the basic manual where all began in their comments on a theological 

topic. Accordingly, most mediaeval discussions of conscience were found in 

122 

commentaries on the Sententiae. 

Following St Paul, Lombard distinguishes the basic 
understanding of and desire for what is right (the law of God in 
which I delight in my inmost self) from my specific choices and 
actions (against the law). To denote these two dimensions of 
the conscience, the fundamental or general and the specific or 
practical, Lombard employed Jerome’s loose use of the two words, the Greek synderesis 
(Jerome’s rendering of guvsIStigk;) and the Latin conscientia, both of which signified the 
“conscience”. In effect, two new terms came into play - synderesis with its very specific 
sense, and conscientia with its own special sense. 

In synderesis, there is the perception of broad moral truths and their imperative 
character. Significantly, synderesis is that “spark” of the conscience which came from 
the creative hand of God and which survived the Fall. By means of synderesis I know I 
should do what is right and avoid what is wrong - and embracing certain general and 
obvious moral truths. Conscientia is my actual operating conscience, my practical moral 
judgment which is the fruit of my reasoning on what should be done in the particular 
circumstances before me. It is to be noted that in the scholastic discussion, the focus is 
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Let us conclude our Patristic survey with one further reference. In his Sententiae (Liber II, sect. 26), 
Isidore of Seville (560-636) observes that even if a person were to escape human punishments, he would 
not be able to escape the judgment of his own conscience. He is punished for his sin here and now by his 
conscience, and in the hereafter he will be punished eternally. There is, then, a dimension of the 
conscience which reflects the will of God, and there is a special emphasis given to the sense of sin. 
Conscience is somehow a religious faculty, conveying indirectly or implicitly a knowledge of God and his 
active judgment. 

Internet archive, 4th August 2013 (in Latin): http://www.thelatinlibrary.com/isidore/sententiae2.shtml 
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R. A. Greene, "Synderesis, the Spark of Conscience, in the English Renaissance", Journal of the History 

of Ideas, Vol. 52, No. 2 (April - June, 1991) pp. 195-219. University of Pennsylvania Press, p. 197. 
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T. C. Potts, Conscience in Medieval Philosophy. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1980. p. 5. 
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primarily on the analysis of the conscience itself and on human action, rather than on the 

123 

sense it may provide of a Lawgiver and Judge. We must note this mediaeval 
discussion because as we shall notice in due course Luther, representing the appearance 
of the Protestant conscience, discarded the synderesis. 


Philip the Chancellor Philip the Chancellor (1160-1236), a generation or two after 
Lombard, also taught at Paris. In about 1235 he wrote the first scholastic treatise on the 
conscience, which was primarily on synderesis. He reaffirmed the distinction between 
the two senses of “conscience”. Synderesis is a habit-like faculty, it is innate, and it 
survived the Fall. But on synderesis, he shows a certain ambiguity. Philip at times seems 
to describe it as an unerring intellectual power that grasps general moral truths, which the 
conscientia then applies to specific situations. But at other times he describes synderesis 
as the general tendency for the good (which is doubtless present in the conscience), 
drawing the natural will towards moral goodness. It has to do with the desires that spring 
from the spiritual and rational side of human nature, and is signalled by emotional 
reactions when one does evil instead of good. It is the anxious sense of being obligated 
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and of having sinned. 


With that, two distinct medieval views about synderesis emerged. Broadly, the one 
places it in the will, while the other set synderesis in the intellect as its “habit”, or as a 
“habit-like faculty”. Both seem to derive from Philip’s treatise on conscience. 
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Importantly, synderesis comes from the creative hand of God and is naturally reliable. 
We may observe that, coming from God and being unmistaken, there would seem to be a 
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Eric D'Arcy gives a brief overview of what he chooses to call the "muddled" Mediaeval discussion prior 
to Philip the Chancellor. Sometime between 1160 and 1165 Master Udo identified synderesis with reason. 
Simon of Bisiniano in about 1175 identifies synderesis with the natural law. Peter of Poitiers in about 1179 
sees the synderesis as reason in the act of inclining man towards good or repelling him from evil. Stephen 
Langton in about 1205 declared that synderesis is concerned with moral judgments at the level of very 
general principle. Synderesis is part of the power of reason by which a man naturally hates what is evil. It 
cannot err. Langton's disciple Godfrey of Poitiers maintained that synderesis can err. 

Eric D'Arcy, Conscience and its Right to Freedom, Sheed and Ward, London, Stagbooks. 1961, pp 22-24. 
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T. C. Potts, Conscience in Medieval Philosophy, Ch. 2, Philip the Chancellor - texts from his Summa de 
Bono with its section on synderesis: whether synderesis is a potentiality of the soul or an innate 
disposition; in what sense synderesis murmurs back in answer to sin; and whether synderesis can ever be 

extinguished. 
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As we shall see, because synderesis was seen as a reliable source of basic knowledge of God and his 
moral law, it was discarded and ignored by the Protestant Reformers who stressed a total depravity. 
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basis for seeing in its testimony the authentic reflection of its Author. If nature is 
commonly said in the post-Pauline tradition to be the voice of God because his creation, 
then synderesis, surviving the Fall, would appear to be his voice in a special way. The 
point is that a very significant feature of the conscience is now being considered. 


Bonaventure St Bonaventure (1221-1274), discusses synderesis and conscientia 
in his Commentary on the Sentences, Book II, distinction 39. He places conscientia 
within the rational faculty — and it is part of practical reason since it is 
connected to the performance of actions. It is that habit of the practical 
intellect which inclines a person to know both genercd principles of moral 
rectitude and the goodness or badness of particular actions. For 
Bonaventure, “whereas conscientia is a disposition of practical reason, synderesis is a 
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desiring potentiality because it tends towards what is good”. Synderesis is the "weight 

128 

of the will whose function is to incline it towards the good in itself". Broadly, he 
regards synderesis as that fundamental disposition of the will by which we desire the 
good. We notice that, though he describes synderesis as a disposition (i.e., a habit), he 
concludes by saying that it is a “habit-like faculty rather than a habit”. I shall observe a 
little later that in his early period Luther used the synderesis, and his notion of it appears 
near to that of Bonaventure. 


St Thomas’s Aquinas’s teacher, St Albert the Great, commented on the 
Conscience - and in an important particular he parts company from St Bonaventure. 
Synderesis is to be connected not with the will but with the practical reason. The 
practical reason can distinguish good from evil by its grasp of elementary moral 
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From 1248 to 1257, St. Bonaventure taught theology and biblical theology at the University of Paris. In 
the year 1257, Bonaventure along with Thomas Aquinas (a Dominican), were awarded the doctor (Master) 
of theology together by the University of Paris. In the same year, the Franciscan Friar Minors elected 
Bonaventure as the minister general to the Franciscan Order. He was just 36 years old, and many regard 
him as a second founder of the Order after Francis of Assisi. He was made cardinal-bishop of Albano by 
Gregory X in 1273. Gregory asked Bonaventure to oversee the matters for the Second Council of Lyons in 
1274, which brought the Greeks back in union (briefly) with Rome. The greatest theologians of the time 
were invited, although Thomas Aquinas died en route - Bonaventure was the "man of the hour" at Lyons. 
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T. C. Potts, Conscience in Medieval Philosophy, p. 32. 

Eric D'Arcy (1961, p. 30) translates Bonaventure's description of synderesis as follows: "Synderesis is 
that which impels a man towards the good and so it belongs to the affective order" ( Commentary on the 

Sentences, 2, dist. 39, art. 1, q. 1 in med.) 
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principles. And so it is that “synderesis is a special faculty of the soul in which the 

129 

universals of morality are written.” Albert was clear: “I hold that conscience is the 
conclusion reached by practical reason from two premises. The major of the syllogism is 
given by synderesis which inclines us towards goodness by providing us with the general 
principles of goodness. The minor is given by reason, which applies the particular to the 

130 

universal. The conclusion thus reached is conscience.” 

So for Albert, synderesis inclines us towards goodness as Bonaventure had said, 
but it does this by providing the general principles of goodness - and thus the practical 
reason is able to distinguish good actions from evil. These general principles are grasped 
by the practical reason, and in this function it is the synderesis. Once again, we notice 
Albert referring to synderesis as a special faculty, and yet he too concludes by calling it a 
“habit-like faculty”. 


Aquinas In the main, St Thomas Aquinas followed his teacher Albert the Great. 
Conscientia “is a kind of dictate of the reason (for it is an application of knowledge to 
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action, as was stated in the First Part, Q.19, art. 13)”. Regarding synderesis he oscilates 
during his career between regarding synderesis as a habit, and a habit-like faculty. In his 
final statement in the Summa Theologica, though, synderesis is not a special faculty of the 
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mind nor a habit-like faculty. It is a habit of the practical reason (and so, not of the 
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St Albert the Great, Summa de Creaturis, question 71, article 1 (written about 1132). (E. D'Arcy, p. 32) 
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Ibid., question 72, article 1. (Eric D'Arcy, 1961, p. 33). 
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Thomas of Aquino is one of the foremost classical proponents of natural theology, and the father of 
the school of Thomism. A genius of tremendous talent and moral rectitude, his powerful influence on 
Western thought has meant that much of modern philosophy grew as a development of or in opposition 
to his positions, particularly in the areas of ethics, natural law, metaphysics, and natural theology. 
Notably, though a theologian, Aquinas embraced much of Aristotle's philosophical approach while, in the 
view of many since, surpassing him in philosophical ability. His most famous works are the Summa 
Theologiae and the Summa contra Gentiles. His commentaries on Sacred Scripture and on Aristotle are an 
outstanding part of his work. He was also the author of hymns sublime in poetic art and simplicity. 

One of the strangest features of some publications and tertiary courses on the history of philosophy is 
that, from the study of the Greeks (and Romans, even) there is a leap to Descartes. In this procedure 
Aquinas, one of the greatest of all philosophers (not to speak of others such as Scotus), is entirely ignored. 
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St Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, First Part of the Second Part, Question 19, article 5.1 answer.. 
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While the view of Aquinas in regard to conscience (and conscientia and synderesis) prevailed in 
Catholic thought, the picture described above should be remembered. That is, there was much 
disagreement among the Mediaeval writers. Some thought synderesis was a faculty, some a habit-like 
faculty, others merely a habit. The way Jerome spoke of it would surely have suggested it was a special 
faculty ("It is natural to identify synderesis with the eagle, since it is distinct from the other three 
elements and corrects them when they err. This is that spirit which, as we read in Scripture, 'intercedes 
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will). “Wherefore the first practical principles, bestowed on us by nature, do not 
belong to a special power but to a special natural habit, which we call synderesis. 

Whence synderesis is said to incite to good, and to murmur at evil, 
inasmuch as through first principles we proceed to discover, and judge of 
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what we have discovered.” The basic principles of human conduct are 
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instinctively and habitually known in synderesis. 

It is to be remembered that synderesis embraces more than merely a 
basic sense of duty. “For there are certain things which the natural reason of every man, 
of its own accord and at once, judges to be done or not to be done: e.g. ‘Honour thy 
father and thy mother,’ and ‘Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal’: and these belong to 
the law of nature absolutely. And there are certain things which, after a more careful 
consideration, wise men deem obligatory. Such belong to the law of nature, yet so that 
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they need to be inculcated, the wiser teaching the less wise”. These “habits” of the 
practical reason cannot be lost as long as man has the use of his reason. Whatever of the 



for us with groans beyond all utterance.' 'Who else can know a man's thoughts, except the man's own 
spirit that is within him?' This is that spirit which Paul prayed might be kept unimpaired with soul and 
body"). That the Thomistic view of conscience being a "habit" and not a "faculty" became dominant in 
Catholic thought does not discount the plausibility of the once-Protestant tendency to regard it as a 
faculty. This was held by great Catholic minds of the mediaeval era, even if not by Aquinas who prevailed. 

As said, the tendency in Protestant thought was to regard the "conscience" as a special and original 
faculty of the mind. As an Anglican thinker, Newman too tended to speak of it in this way - an original 
principle of the mind. In terms of ordinary modern spoken English, this is probably how the "conscience" 
is generally referred to. In common parlance, when we speak of one's conscience telling one to do 
something, we would ordinarily imagine the "conscience" as a special "faculty" of the mind. But standard 
modern Catholic thought in theological and philosophical manuals up to, say, the 1960s, appropriated the 
approach of Aquinas. For instance, in his Manuale Theologiae Moralis, M. Prummer writes: "Synderesis is 
the habitual grasp of first moral principles; its function is to dictate in general that good should be done 
and evil avoided .... The function of conscience is to decide in a particular case what is to be done or 
avoided. Conscience is capable of error, synderesis is not." Fribourg, Herder, 1958, vol. I, pp. 197-198. The 
mediaeval situation reminds us that Catholic doctrine does not impose the Thomistic view of conscience. 
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St Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, Part I, Q.79, a. 12 (I answer that synderesis is., a habit), and 13. 
"Habitus" may be translated as "habit", or perhaps "state", "disposition", or even an innate "skill". 

1.35 

St Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, First Part, Question 79, article 12,1 answer that... 
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Just what the basic principles of human conduct provided by synderesis are, according to Aquinas, has 
been an important topic of research. It has to be granted that it is more than merely that "good is to be 
pursued and evil avoided". This broadest of moral principles could hardly be an adequate major of a 
syllogism of the practical reason, concluding that I am obliged to help this needy person before me in a 

specific way. As shown above, Aquinas specifies some specific basic principles in S.T. I - 2,100, article I. 
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St Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, First Part of the Second Part, Q. 100, Article I, I answer that... 
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ones Aquinas lists above, this at least implies that there are certain moral truths, a moral 

138 

law, which we cannot not know (by synderesis). 

The concern of the great medievals such as Bonaventure and Aquinas in respect to 
the conscience was good moral action and the good life. But the religious dimension of 
the conscience was noted and discussed - in the sense of conscience dictating a course of 
action known to be commanded by the law of God. For instance, Saint Bonaventure had 
this to say: “Conscience is like God’s herald and messenger; it does not command things 
on its own authority, but commands them as coming from God’s authority, like a herald 

139 

when he proclaims the edict of the king. This is why conscience has binding force”. 

140 

This statement by Bonaventure gives to conscience a religious dimension. It does not 
speak formally of the conscience having a sense of God , but it is not very far from it. 
Actions are known to be commanded by God, and they are compared with God’s law. 

Aquinas treats of the great authority of the conscience in his writings. For instance, 
he states that “when the will is at variance with erring conscience it is against conscience. 
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But every such will is evil”. Thus one is always bound not to act against conscience. 
This brings him close (we might say) to speaking of a sense of God in the conscience. For 
instance, “when erring reason proposes something as being commanded by God, then to 

143 

scorn the dictate of reason is to scorn the commandment of God.” The essence of the 
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It is to be noted that conscientia for Aquinas refers to an act. It is the concrete judgment of the intellect 
as to what should be done in this particular case. It is the application of general moral principles to a 
particular situation. In modern English we would refer to this as a "judgment of the conscience". So the 
"conscience" in modern English does not refer simply to conscientia or to synderesis, but to the moral 
sense or sense of duty, which in its act, as an act of the mind, includes both synderesis and conscientia. 
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S. Bonaventura, II Librum Sententiae, dist. 39, a. 1, q. 3, conclusion: Ed. Ad Claras Aquas, II, 907b. This 
modern way of speaking of it was quoted by John Paul II, in his Encyclical Letter Veritatis Splendor, no. 58. 
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We may ask this of Bonaventure's statement as just given: Wherein lies the religious component of the 
conscience to which he refers? It seems to be rooted in the special edictal character of conscience - its 
being "like a herald when he proclaims the edict of the king". Conscience commands with absolute edictal 
force, as if it is a "herald" from God. It is "like God's herald and messenger". The root or soul of this 
imperatival feature would seem to be the general sense of duty, rather than the simple application by the 
practical reason and judgment to a certain circumstance. This basic and general sense of edictal duty is 
difficult to locate in Bonaventure's scheme of the conscience, for in him the conscientia seems to embrace 
the whole function of the practical intellect while synderesis is the weight of the will inclining the subject 
to good. In any case - and Newman will locate the sense of God in the sense of duty - it is this sense of 
edictal duty which obviously makes the conscience "like God's herald and messenger". 
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St Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, l-ll. Question 19, art. 5. On the contrary ... 
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Eric D'Arcy in Conscience and its Right to freedom (1961) pursues Aquinas through his various writings 

showing, he is convinced, St Thomas's drawbacks in regard to the sincere yet erroneous conscience. 
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St Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, l-ll. Question 19, art. 5. Reply to Objection 2. 
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matter is that the reason dictates something known to be commanded by God and actions 
are compared with God’s law. But this does not exactly say that there is a sense of God 
involved, and I have not found in the mediaeval theologians an equivalent of the 
statement that “when he listens to his conscience, the prudent man can hear God 
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speaking”. I certainly have not found (in the mediaevals) a serious attention to this as a 
way of knowing the existence of God. But there would be no trouble finding this, set out 
and developed, in Newman. 

We can see a distinction being made within the structure of the conscience - there 
are two dimensions, and this is now taken for granted. By hindsight it can be seen to be 
important for locating that feature of the dictate of the conscience which senses the 
presence of the divine. Newman will decisively distinguish two dimensions of the 
conscience and will highlight the sense of duty. As has been observed, there is in the 
scholastics, based on Scripture and specifically on St Paul, the awareness that the 
knowledge of the good and of duty does include a knowledge of it as coming from God. 
But the subject’s own sense of God therein is scarcely placed at the forefront of the 
discussion. However this religious sense in the conscience will be taken seriously in 
Protestant and Reformed thought, as it will be in Newman. That is why it must be set 
forth here as part of the historical account of the appearance of the Protestant conscience. 

Scotus A generation after Bonaventure, John Duns Scotus (1265— 

1308) - perhaps the most illustrious of the Franciscan philosopher- 
theologians after Bonaventure - adds a significant detail. Offering little 
explicit discussion of conscientia or synderesis, Scotus agrees with 
Aquinas in thinking that both synderesis and conscientia are to be placed 
in the practical intellect. Synderesis supplies general and necessary 
principles of action that conscientia applies in particular cases. 

But Scotus gives to conscientia a very dynamic element, which is to say one that 
involves more than a mere intellectual application of general principles (in appearance 
almost a mechanical process). The will is involved, shaping the direction. In contrast to 
Plato and Aristotle, who see the will as subservient to the intellect, Scotus regards the will 


The Catechism of the Catholic Church, 2 nd Ed. 1997, St Paul's Pub., Part III, I, ch. 1, Art. 6, no. 1777. 
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as a self-determining agent - the will is a free power whereas the intellect is not. The will 
is self-determining, whereas the intellect as such is not. Importantly, it can control what 
the intellect considers. Scotus claims that moral virtues are most properly found in the 
will - moral virtues being habits that incline the will to act rightly. But these habits are 
acquired by repeated actions that are dependent on the will. The will can choose to 
follow the correct dictates or reject them. 

Scotus is in effect linking the action of conscientia with a man’s existing disposition 
and virtue - thus introducing the importance of the will. This reminds us of an important 
element in the thought of Newman - as we shall see later in our account. For Scotus, in 
order to perform a virtuous action, one must, of course, judge aright. But this right 
judgment itself requires the habit of virtue. But of course, one must perform appropriate 
virtuous actions if one is to develop the habit of virtue and thus be able to know the right 
moral dictates. Scotus regards the conscience as offering a way into the circle of a 
virtuous action requiring virtue which itself, though, requires a virtuous action. On the 
basis of the dictates of conscience, a person can perform an action that will provide the 
basis for the development of the relevant virtues, which then become the basis for 
knowing the right moral dictates. So one must act according to conscience if one is to 
attain the virtue necessary for possessing a correct moral perception. The will, though, 
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must accept the dictate of conscience. 

In fact, Scotus's virtuous person seems not unlike Aristotle's man of practical 
wisdom (phronesis). This is the person who has, through long experience, developed the 
character that is able to deliberate and judge wisely about what should be done. Scotus's 
virtuous person, like the man of practical wisdom, has learnt to determine what should be 
done in given circumstances. He takes delight in acting in accord with virtue, and he 
possesses the moral virtues by willing to develop them through right practice. 

Scotus taught at Oxford (and Paris). Centuries later Newman, preaching and 
writing at Oxford, would spell out the necessity of a good moral “ethos” - a moral spirit 
or mind - if moral and religious truth with its dictates is to be apprehended. 
Apprehending moral and religious truth is not dependent just on careful reasoning. It is 
dependent too on moral action, in other words, on virtue - which requires fidelity to the 
conscience. A virtuous ethos is needed for the mind to reason to moral and religious truth. 
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D. C. Langston, Conscience and Other Virtues: From Bonaventure to Macintyre. 

University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press. 2000, pp. 54-60 
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Synderesis So then, synderesis has clearly emerged as the interesting dimension for our 
purposes here. But the medievals did not achieve a consensus as to the precise nature and 
function of synderesis. It was obscure and contested. The thomistic theory in effect said 
that the dictate, “it must be done under pain of sanction ”, is rooted in synderesis - for 
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synderesis is the major for the practical intellect. As has been said, the bringing 
forward of synderesis enables us more easily to focus on the root of the sense of God in 
the conscience. All allow that the judgment of conscientia can so easily be mistaken, that 
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it varies among people, and that it can change over the course of a person’s life. But as 
we shall see, the later Luther had no use for synderesis, and presented a new idea. 

Moreover, if duty - general moral obligation - is implicitly perceived by synderesis 
to be a reflection of the will of a divine Obliger (as if “the edict of the king”), and if it is 
the “spark” from the Creator’s work that has survived the Fall, then man is not 
completely dependent on a supernatural revelation (coming to him in Holy Writ) nor 
simply on divine grace for a rudimentary knowledge of both the Author of the moral law 
and of his moral character. By knowing (to a point) the law of God that is written on the 
heart, one can know naturally and instinctively, even if but implicitly and vaguely, the 
Divine Lawgiver and Judge. The conscience becomes a true path to God from nature. 
But Luther will not allow this, for due to the Fall nature is entirely depraved. 

Further, if the natural conscience is capable of a real if vague knowledge of the 
Divine Lawgiver present in moral obligation, there may be an element of recognition of 
Him when confronted with Divine Revelation. For the Lawgiver of Nature is the same 
Lawgiver of Revelation. Also, if it turns out that this basic sense of the Lawgiver and 
Judge present in the natural conscience serves as the foundation of an eventual assent to 
Revelation, then man is created with a natural call to “divine faith”. That is to say, man 
is created by God with a call and tendency, implicit and written in his nature, to share in 
God’s divine life by grace - which, though, is always gratuitously given. While this is 
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As has been mentioned , St Thomas gave as examples of the general principles (the major of the 
syllogism of the practical intellect) presented by synderesis such dicta as 'Honour thy father and thy 
mother/ and 'Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal'. He writes : "For there are certain things which the 
natural reason of every man, of its own accord and at once, judges to be done or not to be done: e.g. 
'Honour thy father and thy mother,' and 'Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal': and these belong to the 
law of nature absolutely." We see that it is the sense of duty that characterises the major , which states 
that certain things must always be done (e.g., "Honour thy father and thy mother"). It is, then, in 
synderesis. Conscientia, being the minor, dictates to me that I must not speak rudely to my mother now. 

147 

I must render to Caesar the things that are (legitimately) Caesar's ( synderesis ). But this particular law 
of Caesar's here and now, commanding me to worship him? Yes! Obey it! ( conscientia - this is mistaken). 
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dependent on the sustaining action of grace, still, nature has a supernatural end. I end the 
coming investigation in the Epilogue with this very point. 

Syncleresis is a very positive dimension of the conscience in the thought of the 
mediaeval thinkers, developed by them but coming seminally from St Paul and the 
Patristic writers. There was a turn with the Protestant Reformers due in large measure to 
their understanding of the Fall and Justification by faith alone. Nature is of no avail - it is 
utterly corrupt. But to appreciate the appearance of the Protestant conscience in Luther 
we must keep in mind the rise of the idea in Classical times, St Paul’s picking up and use 
of the word synderesis , and then the development of the idea by the mediaeval thinkers 
prior to Luther. It is the Protestant idea and especially its Calvinist-Evangelical current 
which we must now follow, for it is this that sets the context for Newman’s teenage 
conversion which, due to Mayers, left him in a Calvinist-Evangelical position. All count 
this to be the beginning of Newman’s intellectual life, together with the idea of the 
conscience which in 1816-1817 he is found to have. So let us consider the appearance of 
the Protestant conscience, and our keynote speaker is, of course, Martin Luther. 

The Appearance of the Protestant Conscience: Martin Luther 

Jan Huss (1369 - 1415) It is not necessary here to linger on the rise 
of the Protestant impulse prior to the German Augustinian priest 
Martin Luther. Luther’s principal predecessors are generally 
considered to be the English priest John Wycliffe and the Czech 
priest Jan Huss, who himself was influenced significantly by the 
writings of Wycliffe. At his trial in June 1415 Huss refused all formulae of submission, 
but declared himself willing to recant if his errors should, to his satisfaction, be proven to 
him from the Bible. At the last he again stated that, even at this hour, he but wished to be 
convinced from Holy Scripture alone. Further, and very importantly, he had to make up 
his own mind on the (Scriptural) evidence, and he must do so on the basis of (rational) 
proof. This, he clearly thought, was necessary for the integrity of Revelation. He 
declared before the Council of Constance that “To my conscience I cannot be untrue! To 
the truth of the gospel, I cannot be a traitor! I would rather suffer a mill stone to be tied 
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around my neck and thus to be thrown to the bottom of the sea, than to deny my own 

148 

conscience and my Lord and Master, Jesus Christ.” 

On the one hand there was the judgment of the Councils as to Divine Revelation, 
and on the other there was Huss’s own private and sincere judgment, convinced by 
demonstration from the biblical text, as to Divine Revelation. To Holy Writ, as directly 
grasped and understood by his personal judgment, Huss was bound in conscience. It is a 
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view essentially the same as that of Luther after him. The claim for the conscience that 
it is or could be the voice of God was reaching a crisis moment that would rend the 
Christian world. 


Luther (1483-1546) We shall soon consider Luther’s proclamation of the supremacy 
of his personal conscience. But before this, there arises the obvious 
question. Luther’s education as an Augustinian priest was within the 
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Scriptural and scholastic tradition . What, then, of the distinction 
brought out prior to Luther between the conscientia (the practical 
reasoning and judgment as to what concretely should be done) and 
synderesis (the sense of duty present in basic moral principles)? The 
likely connection of synderesis (at least more than conscientia ) with a sense of God 
commanding, approving or condemning, was noted earlier. Actually, the younger Luther 
was well aware of this. 



Synderesis Early in his lectures, Luther accepted the synteresis (sic). For instance, 
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he wrote, “The synteresis of the reason pleads inextinguishably for the best, the true, 
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P. Schaff, History of the Christian Church, Grand Rapids, Ml: Eerdmans, 1960, Volume VI, p. 382 
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Richard Marius writes that in the wake of the Leipzig debate (1519) and back now at Wittenberg, 
Luther was "teaching, preaching, writing, and studying the works of John Huss. He was amazed at how 
many places he found himself in agreement with Huss, especially on the matter of the Church. The Church 
was not an institution with its head in Rome and its feet all over the world. It was the community of 
Christian believers, a spontaneous fellowship, a union formed not on the dry bones of an institution but 
on faith in Christ. Akin to this conviction about the Church was Luther's growing certainty that the Pope 
was the Antichrist." 

R. Marius, Luther: A Biography. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Phillincott Company. 1974, p. 104. 
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By "scholastic" tradition I do not simply mean Aquinas. Luther was notably influenced by Ockham. 
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It should be said at the outset that to discuss Luther's views adequately would be an enormous task. If 
one takes into account the more or less accurate transcript of some lectures, his corpus amounts to over 
600 titles. There is his translation of the Bible, his sermons, his doctrinal writings, his polemic writings 
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the right, and the just. For the synteresis is a preservation, a remainder, a residue and a 

153 

survivor of our nature in the corruption and faltiness of perdition”. This was more or 
less the standard view. 

Further, in his Lectures on Romans (1515-1516) he viewed the synteresis (sic) as, 

154 

among other things, the source of an intuitive notion of God found in all men. The 
natural and certain knowledge of God that is in everyone (of the divinity and that he is 

155 

powerful, invisible, just, immortal and good) is in the major term - which is to say in 

156 

the “theological synteresis ”. It is in the minor term (or premise) that errors are made 
(that is, that this idol etc., is the one that is just and good, and has divine qualities). The 
pagans falsely identified their particular deities with the general notion of God’s nature 
which they innately possessed by synteresis (the major term). The minor term would be 
the specific application by the judgment ( conscientia ) of the basic general notion. 

Explaining one of Luther’s texts, Baylor writes that “By this Luther seems to have 
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meant that in virtue of the synteresis, man has an innate knowledge of God”. This 
religious dimension of synderesis, present but not brought forward into prominence by 
the mediaeval writers, is significant. It had gained ground over time as the natural and 
instinctive source of a sense of God and his law. Synderesis in the earlier Luther was 

158 

understood in these terms. 


However, later (though during the same series of lectures) Luther expressed 
dissatisfaction with the idea of synteresis. In respect to the point about pagan idols, all the 
immediate conclusions the pagans drew from synderesis were, after all, distorted and 


against the Pope, his political writings, his Table Talk, his lessons transcribed by students, and so forth. 
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In saying that "The synteresis of the reason pleads inextinguishably for the best, the true, the right, and 
the just", Luther appears here to envisage synderesis as reason's font of moral desire. It is that whereby 
the reason instinctively desires the best and the right. This looks closer to Bonaventure than to Aquinas. 
As an Augustinian Luther's "scholastic" intellectual formation may have been more in the line of 
Bonaventure, who himself was in the line of Augustine. Ockham, who influenced Luther, was Franciscan. 
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"Sermone aus den Jahren", 1514-1517, Martin Luthers Werke, Vol. I, p. 32,1-6. 
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Arising, obviously, from the intuitive awareness of general moral dictates. 
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As will be mentioned, Luther (following Scripture and St Paul) never abandoned the belief that there is 
a natural and near-universal sense of God. But, abandoning synderesis, he believed it to be unavailing. 
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M. G. Baylor, Action and Person: Conscience in Late Scholasticism and the Young Luther. Leiden: 
E.J.Brill. 1977, p. 134. 
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Ibid., p. 138 
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Ibid., p. 174 
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false. The idea of total depravity due to the Fall was gaining the field in his mind, and 

synderesis could obstruct this. For synderesis was said to have survived the Fall and was 

reliable. Synderesis was seen as a positive, if primal, power of moral apprehension and 

160 

desire. It was the natural foundation or first premise of specific moral decisions. 

Synderesis appeared to him to compromise the Fall. Two great points were gaining the 

161 

field in Luther’s thought: the unconquerable persistence of sin, and the certainty of 

grace through faith alone. So it was that during the period 1517-1519, Luther came to 

162 

discard the synderesis from his notion and discussion of the conscience. 

By 1518 he regarded as incorrect the proposition that synderesis is the first 

163 

principle of morals. Faith alone was the first principle of morals. In his exposition of 
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The traditional theory was that a practical conclusion developed from synderesis can be mistaken. That 

is, the conscientia can be mistaken and its conclusions vary among men and societies. 
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It is to be noted that Luther did not deny that "all men have a certain natural knowledge implanted in 
their minds (Rom. 2: 14-15), by which they know naturally that one should do to others what he wants 
done to himself (Matt. 7: 12). This principle and others like it, which we call the law of nature, are the 
foundations of human law and of all good works. Nevertheless, human reason is so corrupted and 
blinded by the malice of the devil that it does not understand this inborn knowledge; or even, if it has 
been admonished by the Word of God, it deliberately neglects and despises it" ( Luthers Works 27: 53 - 
Commentary on Galatians). And for Luther, this impotence to understand is universal. 

So according to Luther the law of God is indeed written in the heart of man (as Scripture teaches). Men 
are in possession of a natural knowledge of God's existence and this is an inborn truth of the mind. But it 
is entirely vitiated by the Fall, it cannot avail in bringing man to some valid knowledge of God, his nature 

and his law. Thus there is no synderesis as commonly understood, or at least recourse to it is useless. 
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This is an important point to note, yet this is not the place to diverge into a discussion of it. The 
Catholic idea of original sin is that it involves the loss of the gift of divine grace and friendship granted at 
creation. With this gift of grace came other gifts to nature, and this grace and its associated endowments 
to nature was lost on the rebellion of Adam and Eve. It would have been transmitted with human nature 
were it not for that sin and the consequent loss of grace. The Protestant position saw Original Sin (which 
was then transmitted) as an active corrupting force, an aggressive and destructive poison corrupting the 
very nature of the soul. The Catholic position does not see Original Sin as a positive factor, a quasi¬ 
personal sin. Rather it is a negative factor, the lack of grace and supernatural endowments that were 
originally given. Necessarily this loss and lack enormously weakens the soul. Protestant reformers saw it 

as an active poison or disease affecting the primary elements of the soul, disorganizing and depraving it. 

162 

Luther professed his admiration for and dependence on William of Ockham. Ockham abandoned the 

use of synderesis, while exalting obedience to conscience even if erroneous, whatever the consequences. 
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M. G. Baylor, Action and Person: Conscience in Late Scholasticism and the Young Luther, pp. 178-179. 
The rejection of "works" as a constitutive requirement of justification became a notable banner of 
Protestantism. For the great Reformers, good works issued from and manifested the justification gained 
by "faith alone" but they were not as such a requirement (togther with faith) for justification. 

From the Catholic perspective this flew in the face of the plain meaning of the Letter of James chapter 
2 and the whole sweep of New Testament teaching, as well as the perennial Tradition of the Church. 
The Council of Trent replied to the Protestant notions of Justification in its Decree On Justification (1547). 
For instance, Canon XIV states: "If any one say that justice received is not preserved and also increased 
before God through good works; but that the said works are merely the fruits and signs of Justification 
obtained, but not a cause of the increase thereof; let him be anathema." (my italics). 
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Psalm 4 (in his Operationes), he declared that “the light that desires God” is not the 

164 

synteresis of the reason as many suppose (my italics). Luther’s remark shows that the 
notion of synderesis as a natural and valid foundation of the religious sense (“the light 

165 

that desires God”) was at least at that point commonly held (“as many suppose”). 
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Scholars are agreed that by 1519 he had abandoned the notion of a positive synderesis, 

167 

though they are not agreed on the reason for this. But of course he accepted the 


The Council of Trent was reaffirming the absolute necessity of observing the moral law in thought, 
word and deed. This was needed for justification, together with and informed by faith in Christ. 
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Ibid., p. 177. As already said, in saying that "the light that desires God is not the synderesis of the 
reason as many suppose", Luther's idea of synderesis appears to be like that of Bonaventure (rather than, 
say, Aquinas). For Bonaventure synderesis was the source of an instinctive desire for God, his will and for 
what is right. It is a little difficult to determine the exact meaning of synderesis in Luther, who discarded it. 
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Luther certainly allowed for an implicit knowledge of God. As we read in his Commentary on Galatians, 
"By nature all men know that there is a God, 'because that which may be known of God is manifest 
in them, for God hath showed it unto them. For the invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen.' (Rom. 1:19, 20.) Furthermore, the different religions to be found among all 
nations at all times bear witness to the fact that all men have a certain intuitive knowledge of God. 

If all men know God how can Paul say that the Galatians did not know God prior to the hearing of 
the Gospel? I answer: There is a twofold knowledge of God, general and particular. All men have 
the general and instinctive recognition that there is a God who created heaven and earth, who is 
just and holy, and who punishes the wicked. Flow God feels about us, what His intentions are, what 
Fie will do for us, or how Fie will save us, that men cannot know instinctively. It must be revealed to 
them. I may know a person by sight, and still not know him, because I do not know how he feels 
about me. Men know instinctively that there is a God. But what His will is toward them, they do 
not know." (Ch.4:8) It is like knowing a person by sight, and still not knowing him, as I do not know 
how he feels about me. 
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1818 was an important year in Luther's evolving thought. His Ninety-Five Theses (compiled in October 
1517) hit the wider market in January 1518. In The Making of Martin Luther (Princeton: Priinceton 
University Press, 2017, pp. 97-100), Richard Rex says that in 1518 Luther's public profile became national. 
Fie wrote his Instructions for Confession and his Sermon on the Proper Preparation of the Heart for the 
Reception of Communion in the spring of that year. Especially the Sermon, so Cardinal Thomas Cajetan 
sensed when he met with Luther in Augsburg in October 1518, contained clear signs of what was to come. 
Richard Rex stresses that the personal assurance of salvation was a pivotal issue in Luther's thought. Fie 
thinks that Luther's complete spiritual certainty that he was in the state of grace and was saved occurred 
in 1518, and it was the decisive turning point in Luther's theological development (ibid., p. 94). The 
certainty of personal salvation, so sought by Luther, was a principal legacy bequeathed to Protestantism. 
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As defining issues, the principles of faith alone and Scripture alone were fundamental to the Protestant 
Reformation. But there appear to have been different emphases and even priorities among the leaders of 
the Protestant beginnings. D. G. Hale writes that "The difference between Lutheran and Reformed 
initiatives were evident in each tradition's critique of Rome. Whereas for Luther the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone became the centrepiece for correcting the church's abuses, for Zwingli the 
guiding light was the sufficiency of Scripture as the rule for church teaching and believers' devotion." (D. 
G. Hart, Calvinism: A History. Yale University Press, New Haven and London. 2013, pp. 7-8). 

As I have suggested above, Luther, in his abandonment of synderesis, was primarily intent on rejecting 
anything in fallen man which seemed to him to be a source of reliance on nature in the process of 
justification. Synderesis obviously seemed to threaten the doctrine of the Fall and the consequent 
necessity of the gift of grace for redemption, for synderesis had certainly been seen as a positive 
endowment of the mind. It had all the potential for being seen as a fount of valid natural religion. 
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teaching of St Paul in Romans that the law of God is indeed written in the heart of man. 
But knowledge of this is utterly darkened (as against the theory of synderesis). 1519 was 
the year of Luther’s Leipzig confrontation with Johann Maier von Eck (not Von der 

Ecken), who in effect forced Luther to deny the authority of both pope and council and 
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declare his sympathy with Huss. The Rubicon was being crossed. 


The point we are moving towards here is that 
in his abandonment of synderesis (which was 
thought to be reliable and from the hand of God), 
there would seem, in Luther’s system, to be no 
reliable instinctive religious sense (that could be 
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used) arising from the natural conscience. 



Conscience, understood as the synderesis (which was reliable) ceased for Luther to 
provide a manifestation, knowledge and desire for God’s will, pointing the subject to God 
and his law. Synderesis was abandoned - Ockham (Luther’s favourite philosopher) had 
not bothered with it either. What Luther was left with was primarily the conscientia: the 
reasoning and judgment on the practical duty ahead. The conscientia was reliable 
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However, the Rubicon had not yet been entirely crossed. In 1519 Luther wrote, "If unfortunately there 
are such things in Rome as might be improved, there neither is, nor can be, any reason that one should 
tear oneself away from the Church in schism. Rather, the worse things become, the more a man should 
help and cling to her, for by schism and contempt nothing can be mended" (quoted by Gordon Rupp in 
The Righteousness of God: Luther Studies. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1953). This opinion would have 
been readily endorsed by St Thomas More and St John Fisher. But the next year, 1520 , it was different. 
The die was now cast - In 1520 Luther published his To The Christian Nobility of Germany, his Babylonian 
Captivity of the Church, and his Liberty of a Christian Man. As well as this, Luther's Assertio (his reply to 
the Pope's condemnation of forty-two heretical propositions) came out at the end of 1520, and he 
publicly burned the Papal Bull, Exurge, Domine. In July 1521 Henry Vlll's Assertio Septem Sacramentorum 
appeared, replying to Luther's Babylonian Captivity - which drew from Luther the year after (1522) the 
reply that Henry was a frothy buffoon and a senseless monster. In January 1523 Bishop John Fisher's 
Confutatio against Luther was published. It went into nineteen editions up to 1564, with a German 
translation being reprinted four times up to 1536, the year following that author's martyrdom by Henry. 
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We are not saying here that Luther necessarily denied the very existence of synderesis. Rather he came 
to abandon any use of it as a natural, reliable, positive and God-given font for the knowledge of the first 
principles of morals (the general sense of duty present in certain basic moral principles), and therefore 
indirectly of God and his Law. Faith in Holy Writ alone provides this, for synderesis too is utterly corrupt. 
Euan Cameron, in The European Reformation (Oxford University Press, USA, 1991, p. 112) writes that 
"Even in his fallen sinful state, Luther admitted, man felt a 'very tiny motion' of the will tending towards 
moral goodness. For Calvin, moral self-knowledge was there to show man his own moral shortcomings; 
the 'remnant' or original nature left by God gave to fallen man any intellectual, rational gifts. The concept, 
then, of so-called synteresis did not wholly disappear in most of the reformers. However, the sense of sin, 
the power of sin, and the consequences of 'original' sin in mankind were described by all the major 
protestant writers in terms far more sweeping and overpowering than in the vast majority of the later 
scholastics ..." It is difficult giving a firm judgment on the fluctuating Protestant position in all of this. 
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precisely when it was “captive” to the word of God in Holy Writ. It is the conscience in 
this sense which became a manifestation of the will of God and an echo of his voice. 

We are noticing that in Luther’s later understanding there is little or no use made of 
the distinction between (the implicit yet positive knowledge of God intimated indirectly 
in) synderesis and the particular judgment on what is a point of duty ( conscientia ) - that 
is, God’s will in the concrete. The conscience does not approach Revelation with an 
existing implicit, reliable, and natural sense of God through the natural knowledge of 
general moral precepts, which can be truly counted on and built on. Luther has little or 
no trust in anything of (fallen) nature - in the natural reason and in the primal 
conscience. As we shall see, for him the knowledge of God and his will comes 
exclusively from being “captive” to his word in Holy Writ under the action of grace. 


Luther and the supremacy of conscience Notably iconic is the encounter between 
Luther and the ojficialis of the Archbishop of Trier, Johann Von der Ecken, at the Diet of 
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Worms, 1821. By then, the die was cast and Luther’s course was virtually set. In the 
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We cannot divert here to a discussion of the theological and philosophical influences on Luther's 
education and outlook. He seems to have been quite indifferent to Aquinas. This is not surprising. For 
instance, the great Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa (1401-1464), churchman and humanist, philosopher and 
man of action, was a man of original thought. At Heidelberg he was instructed in Ockham, while at Padua 
in Aristotle. He steeped himself in Diolnysius and Proclus, Augustine and Erigena, the school of Chartres, 
Eckhart, and the German mystics. Notably lacking in any prominence were the great thirteenth-century 
masters such as Aquinas and Duns Scotus. He relied, rather, on Plotinian and Dionysian thought. 

Particularly important for Luther was the philosophical influence of Ockham's works. It is especially to 
be noted that Ockham had exalted the conscience, even if a mistaken conscience. Luther confessed 
Ockham to be both "the greatest dialectician" and his (i.e., Luther's) own "master." He numbers himself 
among Ockham's most ardent followers and he claims to have absorbed completely Ockham's teachings. 
(S. Hahn and B. Wiker, Politicizing the Bible: The Roots of Historical Criticism and the Secularization of the 
Bible 1300-1700. New York: The Crossroad Publishing Company. 2013, p. 148). 

Ockham also wrote on the limits of the power of the pope, and the independence of monarchs from 
him. Indeed, it seems that Ockham's written work had a hand in the break of Henry VIII from Papal 
jurisdiction. When Henry VIII and his lawyers were gathering evidence to help win from the Pope an 
annulment from Catherine of Aragon, Ockham's views on the limits of Papal jurisdiction were important 
to them. A copy of a book containing a summary of the theories of William of Ockham, identified by York 
University scholar Professor James Carley (an expert on the history of Henry Vlll's library), turned up in 
2015 on the shelves of the library at Lanhydrock, a National Trust mansion in Cornwall. The book was 
damaged but escaped destruction in a disastrous fire at the house in 1881, and crucially the fly-leaf 
survived. It still carries the number 282, written in black ink in the top right-hand corner, which Carley 
identified as corresponding with an inventory taken in 1542 of the most important of Henry's books, five 
years before that king's death. Ockham wrote in Latin of the limits of papal power and the independence 
of the authority of monarchs. Several pages in the book have key passages marked by secretaries for 
Henry's attention, including one crucial section with a heading which translates as: "When it is permitted 
to withdraw from obedience to the pope". The notes added by Henry's advisers draw attention to the sort 
of issues that were so relevant to the king's policies in the years leading up to the break with Rome. 
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presence of the Emperor, he gave his famous answer, which was that “to go against 
conscience is neither right nor safe. God help me.” Professor Eric W. Gritsch writes that 
“the chief issue was the nature and function of the final authority in the church, called 
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‘teaching office’ ( magisterium )”. 
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A source sympathetic to Luther reports this extract from his speech, of which the 

173 

following is one translation: 


“If then Your Majesty and rulers ask for a simple answer, I will give it 
without horns and without teeth, as follows. Unless I am shown by the testimony 
of the Scriptures and by evident reasoning (for I do not put my faith in pope or 
councils alone, because it is established they have often erred and contradicted 
themselves), unless I am overcome by means of the Scripture passages that I 

have cited; and unless my conscience is 
taken captive to the Word of God, I am 
neither able nor willing to revoke 
anything, since to act against one’s 
conscience is neither safe nor honest. God 
help me. Amen.” 



There are other ways of translating the essential parts of his declaration. 
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E. W. Gritsch, Martin Luther: Faith in Christ and the Gospel. NY, USA: New York City Press, 1996, p. 17. 
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This occurred on Luther's second visit to the Diet, on the Thursday after his arrival at Worms. Any 
recantation by himself, Luther declared, could only be concerned with the third type of book he had 
written - those small books in which he "had been disputing ... about the teaching of Christ". He called on 
"anyone who is able, high or low, to bear witness, exposing my errors, overthrowing them by the writings 
of the prophets and the evangelists" (my italics). Crucially, as stated in the famous passage given above, 

he would allow himself to be convinced only "by the testimony of the Scriptures or evident reason". 
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W. H. Carroll, A History of Christendom, Vol. 4: The Cleaving of Christendom. Front Royal Virginia: 
Christendom Press. 2000, p. 49. Carroll's footnote shows he is using Fife's translation, as below in (1). 
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For instance, the following five translations may serve as a sample: 

(1) "Unless I am overcome by means of the Scriptural passages that I have cited, and unless my 
conscience is taken captive by the Word of God, I am neither able nor willing to revoke anything, since to 
act against one's conscience is neither safe nor honest" 

(R. H. Fife, The Revolt of Martin Luther. New York: Columbia University Press. 1957, p. 666). 

(2) "Unless I am proved wrong by Scripture or by evident reason, then I am a prisoner in conscience to 
the Word of God. I cannot retract and I will not retract. To go against the conscience is neither safe nor 
right" (O. Chadwick, The Reformation. Pelican History of the Church, Harmondsworth UK: Penguin. 1964. 
Vol 3, p. 56). R. H. Fife, The Revolt of Martin Luther. New York: Columbia University Press. 1957 

(3) "Unless I shall be convinced by the testimony of the Scriptures or by clear reason, I must be bound by 
those Scriptures which have been brought forward by me; yes, my conscience has been taken captive by 
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The papal nuncio, Jerome Aleander (1480-1542) reports Von der Ecken’s answer: 

"Lay aside your conscience, Martin; you must lay it aside because it is in 
error; and it will be safe and proper for you to recant. Although you say the 
councils have erred you will never be able to prove it, in matters of faith at least, 
and even in matters of morals I fancy it will be with much difficulty." 

There is, then, the reference to conscience by Luther, and there is reference to it by 
Von der Ecken. We have in this encounter Luther’s own testimony to the sense of God in 
his own conscience, derived from being “captive” to the word of God in Holy Writ. It is 
not safe for him to go against the judgment of his conscience thus formed. He stood, 
coram deo, before God - who spoke to him in his written Word, and this Word was what 
directly bound and governed his conscience. It is Scripture cdone which binds his 
conscience. 

That is to say, his conscience is captive to what Scripture says, the meaning of 
which Luther, by exercising his own reasoning and judgment - that is, by “evident 
reasoning” - can plainly see. This is a decisive detail in his account. Lor his certitude on 
the meaning of Scripture, he must make his own reasoned judgment (and not depend on 
external church authority). His judgment is reached as a result of his own searching, 
unbiassed and reasoned examination of the Scriptural support of a doctrine, and Scrpture 
alone is its only valid support. In making his judgment he knows that he is indebted to the 
assistance given by the Spirit of God. This is the duty Luther is bound to follow. 

Lurther, so direct is the apprehension of the meaning of Scripture, so subject is 
Luther to its sense because of both the action of grace and “evident reasoning”, that 
conscience is captive to God’s word. Thus the testimony of his conscience (assuring him 
that his judgment is right as to the meaning of Holy Writ) is equivalent to the testimony 
of the Word. The fundamental thing for Luther is the divine Word and its supreme 

these words of God. I cannot revoke anything, nor do I wish to; since to go against conscience is neither 
safe nor right" ( Great Voices of the Reformation, H. E. Fosdick, ed. with an Introduction and Commentary. 
The Modern Library series. New York: Random House, Inc. 1952, p. 80). 

(4) "If I do not become convinced by the testimony of Scripture or clear rational grounds - for I believe 
neither the pope nor councils alone, since it is obvious they have erred on several occasions - I remain 
subjugated by the Scripture passages I have cited and my conscience held captive by the word of God. 
Therefore, I neither can nor will recant anything. For to act against conscience is difficult, noxious, and 
dangerous." (H. Jedin ed., History of the Church: The Medieval and Reformation Church. An Abridgment, 
Vol. 2. English Transl. ed. By John Dolan, Abridged by D. L. Holand. Crossroad: New York, pp. 409-410). 

(5) R. Marius also gives a rendering in Luther: A Biography, pp. 154-155. But this leaves out certain 
phrases. R. Marius, Luther: A Biography. Philadelphia and New York: J.B.Lippincott Company. 1974. 
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authority, as enshrined in Holy Writ. Of the authority and meaning of God’s 
Revelation in Scripture (as he judges it to be), Luther’s conscience is assured. This is 
because he has come to see by “evident reasoning” on the text of Scripture that it is so - 
and the Spirit of God, the Author of Holy Writ, has brought him to this clarity of personal 
judgment as to its meaning for man. This he knows, because he can see it by “evident 
reasoning”. 

Richard Marius writes that for Luther “conscience was the inner conviction that 
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was kindled in the heart of the Christian by the grace of God”. It would seem that this 
sense of inner personal conviction that God speaks directly to himself, the subject, 
through his written Word was a critical element, perhaps the critical element, in Luther’s 
notion of the conscience. Luther’s conscience was “captive” to the Word of God. He 
stood in God’s presence, coram deo. Granted that God was speaking in Holy Writ, and 
granted that the meaning of what God said in his Word had become clear to his grace- 
assisted reason and judgment, to deny what he was convinced of (because he could see it) 
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was tantamount to denying the true meaning of divine Revelation. 

It is not a matter (so Luther would say, I think) of all being absolutely and 
arbitrarily free to make up their own mind. It is a matter of seeing the truth that is Christ’s 
word. Luther saw this truth conveyed by the Word. He saw (by evident reasoning ) that it 
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The contemporary Biblical scholar and writer, Scott Hahn, a convert from Reformed Protestantism to 
Catholicism, wrote of his own conversion. In it he refers to Luther's thought . "After graduating from high 
school, I decided not only to pursue the ministry, but to study theology as well. The decision came as a 
result of the senior research paper that I wrote during my final year in high school. I wrote a paper 
entitled Sola Fide. That's a Latin phrase which means faith alone or by faith alone. It's actually the phrase 
that Martin Luther used to launch the Protestant Reformation. He said that we are justified — we are 
made right with God — by faith alone, not by any works that we might do. And for him, that was the 
article on which the Church stands or falls, as he put it. Because of that, the Catholic Church fell and 
Protestantism rose" (my italics). The point here is that, according to Scott Hahn, "sola fide" is fundamental 

in Luther's understanding. Internet on 24 Nov. 2018: https://chnetwork.org/story/rome-sweet-home/ 
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R. Marius, Luther: A Biography. Philadelphia and New York: J.B.Lippincott Company. 1974, p. 155. 
Elsewhere Marius writes that "By 1520 one of the most striking things about Luther's statements about 
himself is his certainty that God's grace had been granted to him." R. Marius, Luther: A Biography, p. 144. 
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Barry Hill (not a Lutheran scholar, but a witness to how Luther is read and commonly understood), 
relying on R. Marius's work (Martin Luther: The Christian Between God and Death, Harvard Univ. Press, 
1999, p. 360), puts it this way when writing on Luther's work of translation. He says that "in Luther's case 
interpretation of Scripture was close to a mystical experience in its appeal to a direct inner relationship 
with God. One historian speaks of this as a 'warm, living communion with God in the act of interpreting 

the sacred text' .When he translated, that intimate communion of interpretation was reinvoked, and 

then issued as text. It became a work of the spirit, first and foremost, and only then one of scholarship. It 
was this sense of divine presence in the work - in the Word - that placed Luther apart from Erasmus' 
work on Laurentius Vallus' Notes on New Testament Translation and Collation ..." Barry Hill, Broken 
Song: T. G. H. Strehlow and Aboriginal Possession, Random House Australia Pty Ltd. 2002, p. 517. 
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was the truth and to admit of anything else would be to deny the truth revealed by Christ. 
Freedom had to be bound to this truth which Luther clearly saw by personal and “evident 
reasoning”. From his perspective and as he would claim (I think), Luther was not 
asserting the modem Enlightenment idea of absolute liberal individualism, which has it 
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that the important thing is that I sincerely believe whatever I believe and think. 

Conscience, then, consisted of the sincere, personal, unbiased (by authority) and 
dutiful judgment of man as formed by that Word, applying his own God-given reason to 
Holy Writ. He stood, coram deo, before God who spoke to him in Holy Writ. Faith in 
the authority of the Word was the foundation. No other element was at work in man 
coram deo - in the sight of God - than his Word enshrined in the text of Holy Writ. All 
this is to say that for Luther, the conscience of man is his sincere judgment on what he 
should do, or what he has done, or what he should believe - as dictated by Holy Writ 
which is grasped by him a result of “evident reasoning” , and aided directly by the Spirit 
of God. 

What we are doing is observing the ebb and flow in history of the theory that the 
Conscience entails a sense of God, with the accompanying theories of where this 
religious sense might be located in the Conscience. In the case of Luther it appears not to 
be synderesis which is the seat of a reliable sense of God but conscientia, one’s own 
practical judgment of what one should do and believe - but as directed by Holy Writ. 

Let us, then, notice in more detail the process whereby Luther’s conscience 
becomes the echo of God’s voice. In his dramatic statement before the Emperor and Von 
der Ecken, Luther declares that “Unless I am shown by the testimony of the Scriptures 
and by evident reasoning (for I do not put my faith in pope or councils alone, because it is 

and contradicted themselves), unless I am overcome by 
means of the Scripture passages that I have cited ... I 
am neither able nor willing to revoke anything, since to 
act against one’s conscience is neither safe nor honest.” 
Luther is rejecting any condemnation of his 
position which involves an appeal to papal and conciliar authority in the interpretation of 
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While Luther may not himself have had the modern Enlightenment idea of liberal individualism, it is 
another thing to maintain that he was not a catalyst in that very direction. Some have argued that 
Luther's stand, with its stress on the primacy of private reason and the individual, prepared the way in 
seminal fashion for liberal individualism. 


established they have often erred 
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the true meaning of Scripture. Nor is there any formal admission by him of the authority 
of church creeds as such. For after all, the Nicene Creed was the product of the first two 
Ecumenical Councils, and the Apostles Creed was the product of the baptismal liturgy of 
the early church of Rome. There is no reference in Luther’s theory to the authority of 
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dogma nor Tradition as enunciated by Church Council or Pope, for these teachings had 
contradicted themselves and been found to be in error. It is to be Scripture alone as 
analysed and interpreted by “evident reasoning” - which is to say, Luther’s private 
reasoning and judgment, aided by grace. 

Luther requires that any proof against his position regarding the meaning of the 

“Scripture passages that I have cited” must involve “evident reasoning.” There is to be no 

appeal to church authority as such. So it is a sincere and personal reasoning directly on 

the “testimony of the Scriptures” and specifically on “the Scripture passages that I have 

cited”, assisted most assuredly by the divine Spirit, that alone can give to his 
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“conscience” his assurance of the truth. We have here not just a stress on the critical 
importance of the private judgment (which in the nature of the case must be present), but 
on the private judgment alone - which is to say, as disregarding and rejecting the external 
church authority precisely as authoritative guide. It is the protesting ( protestant ) personal 
conscience which has now come to light. 
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Three centuries later, John Henry Newman , as an Anglican controversialist, more or less grasped the 
"Romanist" idea of Tradition . In his book (1837), Lectures on the Prophetical Office, he presents the 
(Roman) Catholic position. He writes that though the Romanists "admit Scripture to be the word of God, 
they conceive that it is not the whole word of God, they openly avow that they regulate their faith by 
something else besides Scripture, by the existing Traditions of the Church. They maintain that the system 
of doctrine which they hold came to them from the Apostles as truly and certainly as their inspired 
writings ... Now, they must be clearly understood, if they are to be soundly refuted... By Tradition they 
mean the whole system of faith and ordinances which they have received from the generation before 
them, and that generation again from the generation before itself.... When the Romanists say they adhere 
to Tradition, they mean that they believe and act as Christians have always believed and acted ... and is in 
consequence of divine not of human authority" (pp. 38-40). ( But there is a distinctive feature in the 
Romanist idea which is the following :) "They believe the existing Church to be infallible, and if ancient 
belief is at variance with it, which of course they do not allow, but if it is, then Antiquity must be 
mistaken" (p. 61). Indeed, they "identify Catholicity with the decrees of Councils, and to admit those 
Councils only which the Pope has confirmed" (p. 71). ( In sum, the Anglican Newman was very clear :) "the 
system itself so called, as a whole, and therefore all parts of it, tend to evil. Of this evil system the main 
tenet is the Church's infallibility, as on the other hand the principle of that genuine theology out of which 

it has arisen, is the authority of Catholic Antiquity" (p. 102). (my underlining of my own words). 
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Marius writes that "Though Luther expressed humility again and again, though he always made a 
difference between divine Scripture and the fallible word of interpreters such as Augustine, Jerome, and 
himself, his rhetoric was such that when he explained Scripture, he never made the slightest difference 
between his explanation and the supposed divinity of the sacred text." ( Luther: A Biography, p. 135). 
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The indicator (to himself) of objective certainty as to the meaning of the Word of 

God was, it seems, his personal assurance or conviction of its meaning, a conviction 

reached by “evident reasoning”. On this whole question Luther took his stand on what 

was plain and evident to him. He knew he was right, and he knew that he knew it. He 

was sure of the bearing of God’s word - for he could see it as a result of “evident 
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reasoning”. He could work it out quite plainly for himself. He could see that his 
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Marius writes that "Luther assumed that, in reforming the Church, the princes and all other Christians 
would be guided by the Word of God, as clearly understood by them, as it was by him" ( Luther: A 
Biography, p. 122). A little later in the same work Marius writes that "to Luther's mind the word of 
Scripture prevailed over any tradition, no matter how sacrosanct, and because he found only three 
Sacraments in Scripture, he was willing to cancel the faith of centuries and of millions." ( Luther: A 
Biography, p. 126). 

There were, though, problems for Luther in the content of some of the books of the New Testament. 
We read the following comments by Luther in his Preface to the Epistles of James and Jude . He writes, 

"I think highly of the epistle of James, and regard it as valuable although it was rejected in early 
days. It does not expound human doctrines, but lays much emphasis on God's law. Yet to give my 
own opinion without prejudice to that of anyone else, I do not hold it to be of apostolic 
authorship, for the following reasons: 

Firstly, because, in direct opposition to St. Paul and all the rest of the Bible, it ascribes justification 
to works, and declares that Abraham was justified by his works when he offered up his son. St. 
Paul, on the contrary, in Romans 4[:3], teaches that Abraham was justified without works, by his 
faith alone, the proof being in Genesis 15 [:6], which was before he sacrificed his son. Although it 
would be possible to 'save' the epistle by a gloss giving a correct explanation of justification here 
ascribed to works, it is impossible to deny that it does refer to Moses's word in Genesis 15 (which 
speaks not of Abraham's works but of his faith, just as Paul makes plain in Romans 4) to Abraham's 
works. This defect proves that the epistle is not of apostolic provenance. 

Secondly, because, in the whole length of its teaching, not once does it give Christians any 
instruction or reminder of the passion, resurrection, or spirit of Christ. It mentions Christ once and 
again, but teaches nothing about Him; it speaks only of a commonplace faith in God. It is the office 
of a true apostle to preach the passion and resurrection and work of Christ, and to lay down the 
true ground for this faith, as Christ himself says in John 15 [:27], You shall be my witnesses. All 
genuinely sacred books are unanimous here, and all preach Christ emphatically. The true 
touchstone for testing every book is to discover whether it emphasizes the prominence of Christ or 
not. All Scripture sets forth Christ, Romans 3::24 f.j and Paul will know nothing but Christ, 1 Cor. 2 
[:2j. What does not teach Christ is not apostolic, not even if taught by Peter or Paul. On the other 
hand, what does preach Christ is apostolic, even if Judas, Annas, Pilate or Herod does it. 

The epistle of James, however, only drives you to the law, and its works. He mixes one thing with 
another to such an extent that I suspect some good and pious man assembled a few things said by 
disciples of the apostles, and then put them down in black and white; or perhaps the epistle was 
written by someone else who made notes of a sermon of his. He calls the law a law of freedom, 
although St. Paul calls it a law of slavery, wrath, death, and sin. 

Yet he quotes St. Peter's saying that "Love covers a multitude of sins", and again "Humble 
yourselves under the hand of God"; further, St. Paul's word in Galatians 5, The spirit lusteth against 
hate. But St. James was killed by Herod in Jerusalem before St. Peter's death, which shows the 
writer to have been far later than St. Peter or St. Paul. 

In sum: he wished to guard against those who depended on faith without going on to works, but 
he had neither the spirit nor the thought nor the eloquence equal to the task. ( Luther wrote the 
next sentence in editions of his Bible prior to 1530, but omitted it thereafter:) He does violence to 
Scripture, and so contradicts Paul and all Scripture. He tries to accomplish by emphasizing law what 
the apostles bring about by attracting men to love. I therefore refuse him a place among the 
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opponents had erred. There was no mistake about it: it was the manifest fact, and 
“evident reasoning” on the text of Scripture proved it. To appeal to “Tradition” was not 
to the purpose because the meaning of the Word of God was plain - and the great Church 
had long since manifestly gone astray. Its “Tradition” with its Councils had lost its way 
and was full of mistaken judgments. Luther was the iconic champion of the private 
judgment that protested sincerely against church authority. 

Luther professed himself open to what his opponent might argue for. Still, he laid 
down the ground rules. For him to accept his opponents’ position, he would have to be 
personally convinced and assured by “evident reasoning” of its truth, on its own merits 
and uncluttered by the accretions of church tradition. He, Luther, must make his own 
reasoned judgment on the evidence. It would serve no purpose to quote the Councils and 
papal dogmatic definitions. The Church had no inherent authority as such to guide by its 
magisterium - its authority depended solely on the merits of its “evident reasoning”. 

If personally assured by reasoned proof, he would embrace that dogmatic or 
theological position. Further, he knew that the Holy Spirit who is the Author of Holy 
Writ is also the Guide of the reader of the Word. The assurance coming from personal 
perception (as against the mere declaration of the Church in her Councils) was, he knew, 
the fruit not only of his own clear reasoning and judgment but cdso of the action of the 
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Holy Spirit guiding him. He had, he thought, every reason to feel assured. 


writers of the true canon of my bible; but I would not prevent anyone placing him or raising him 
where he likes, for the epistle contains many excellent passages. ( The next sentence was present in 
editions of his Bible prior to 1530, and omitted thereafter:) .... One man does not count as a man 
even in the eyes of the world; how then shall this single and isolated writer count against Paul and 
all the rest of the Bible". 

J. Dillenberger, editor with an introduction. Martin Luther: Selections from His writings. Garden City N.Y. 
Doubleday Anchor, 1961, p.35. (Preface to James and Jude, pp. 35-36). This translation is from The 
Reformation Writings of Martin Luther, vol. II, The Spirit of the Protestant Reformation, translated and 

edited by Betram Lee Woolf (London: Lutherworth Press, 1956, pp. 278-283). 
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Luther's personal judgment and conviction even in the work of translating was very important. "We 
do not have to inquire of the literal Latin how we are to speak German, as these asses do" (- the asses 
were the papists who challenged the addition of the key word "alone" in his German rendering of Romans 
3:28. The "asses" were also insisting on the strong strictures against "faith alone" in James 2: 14-26.) 
Luther continues , "if your Papist wishes to make a great fuss about the word 'alone' [sola), say this to him: 
'Dr. Martin Luther will have it so and he says that a papist and an ass are the same thing.'.... I know very 
well that the word 'sola' is not in the Greek or Latin texts: the papists did not have to teach me that... And 
these blockheads stare at them like cows at a new gate. At the same time they do not see that it conveys 
the sense of the text; it belongs there if the translation is to be clear and vigorous. I wanted to speak 
German ..." (On Translating: An Open Letter (1530), Luther's Works, Vol. 35, Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
p. 189). Internet archive, Feb. 2014: http://www.gutenberg.org/cache/epub/272/pg272.html 

The first edition of Luther's New Testament came out in 1522 - a big book which sold, Luther 
observed, for the price of a horse. It was done in eleven weeks, based mainly on Erasmus. It had to involve 
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So then, the Church had erred and could not be trusted in interpreting the Word. 
This Luther could see, and his conscience was entirely satisfied, coram deo. It was as 
plain as the day. Luther rejected Church Councils as divinely-guided and sanctioned by 
the Holy Spirit (because the Church Councils had in fact erred in its judgment on the 
meaning of Holy Writ, and because Holy Writ - as seen by Luther - did not sanction this 
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magisterium). The facts were evident by “evident reasoning”. Scripture was clear and 
his conscience was bound as if captive to Scripture. His assurance of this was, in effect, 

185 

a pivotal element. 


all manner of judgments with his master ideas ever before him. It continued to sell out, assisted with his 
notes and introduction which insisted on Justification by Faith - the emphasis which informed the whole. 
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The foundation of Luther's (protestant) assurance may be contrasted with what St Francis de Sales 
(Catholic Bishop of Geneva, and resident at Annecy), had to say from the Catholic side nearly a century 
after Luther's declaration at the Diet of Worms. In his famous work, Treatise on the Love of God (1616), he 
writes , "You have heard, Theotimus, that in general councils there are great disputations and inquiries 
made about truth by discourse, reasons and theological arguments, but the matters being discussed, the 
Fathers, that is, the bishops, and especially the Pope who is the chief of the bishops, conclude, resolve and 
determine; and the determinations being once pronounced, every one fully accepts it and acquiesces in it, 
not in consideration of the reasons alleged in the preceding discussion and inquisition, but in virtue of the 
authority of the Holy Spirit, who, presiding invisibly in councils, has judged, determined and concluded, by 
the mouth of his servants whom he has established as pastors of Christianity." St Francis de Sales, Treatise 
on the Love of God, Book II, chapter xiv. 

English translation by Henry B. Mackey, OSB. The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 1953, p. 103. 
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Luther hoped for a General Council, called by the princes and defended by them, but its deliberations 
would be carried out by equals, led solely by the Word of God - so its decisions would vindicate the true 
faith. Luther was perfectly confident that its results would be as he himself had clearly perceived them. 
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That Luther's doctrine was interpreted at the time by his Catholic opponents as involving dependence 
on personal assurance is indicated by Canon XIV of the Council of Trent condemning the Protestant idea of 
Justification. Canon XIV of the Tridentine Decree on Justification states that : "If any one saith, that man 
is truly absolved from his sins and justified, because that he assuredly believed himself absolved and 
justified; or, that no one is truly justified but he who believes /7/mse//justified; and that, by this faith alone, 
absolution and justification are effected; let him be anathema."[FIRST DECREE, Jan. 13,1547). 

Internet archive November 6, 2018: http://www.thecounciloftrent.com/ch6.htm 

There is a most important aspect of the role of assurance in Luther's thought which would take us 
unnecessarily beyond our topic (which is the conscience). It concerns Luther's concept of faith, which 
Luther denotes as "apprehensive faith" (fides apprehensiva). For Luther, critical for true "faith" is one's 
absolute assurance of God being propitious to oneself and hence of the assurance of one's being in the 
grace of God. A true and saving faith involves this assurance, in all good conscience (coram Deo) — an 
assurance one must be aware of. It is this faith, a faith absolutely assured that God works and is working 
savingly in me and for me — a conscious assurance of my being saved — which justifies. It is only when 
faith becomes, in this sense, reflexive that God's gift of salvation is secured by the individual believer. The 
realization of this feature of salvation being "for me" involves a bending back of the consciousness to the 
believing self. It is this reflexive move of faith which applies the promise of the Gospel effectively to the 
believer and which therefore makes it salvific and justifying. It is the pivotal element of personal 
assurance in faith, whereby one knows one is saved and not simply that objective redemption was won by 
Christ on the cross, that effectively justifies. Salvation is identified with the consciousness of being saved 
(i.e., the assurance of being saved), and this consciousness or assurance is identified with faith. It is this 
dynamic which is expressed, identified and condemned in Canon XIV in the Tridentine Decree above. 
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There is, then, the rejection not simply of certain doctrines and a replacing of them 
by others. More than this, there is a rejection of the external and public (divinely-aided) 
judgment (by the Church) on the Word in favour of a private (divinely-aided) judgment 
(by the individual) on the Word. This private judgment (of the individual believer) is 
independent of the public judgment (of the Church) and protests against the Church’s 
presumed authority. The Church has gone astray and is not now the Church established 
by Christ founded on his word (in Holy Writ). This the Conscience, captive to the word 
of Holy Writ and aided by grace in the exercise of “evident reasoning”, can tell. Be it 
remembered that what we are doing here is observing the ebb and flow of the theory of 
the conscience and its sense of God. 

From his perspective and as he would explain it, Luther did not formally place the 
principal emphasis on his own, sincere, private reasoning and judgment as such (that is, 
his own conscientia ), but on the content of Revelation (to which he was captive). The 


Newman made his critique of this in his Anglican writings, especially in his Lectures on Justification 
(1838). He judged it as turning from God to an emphasis on the self, making the object of the Christian life 
not Christ himself but the assurance of having faith. This, he thought, led ultimately to unbelief. 

Newman writes : "... a system of doctrine has risen up during the last three centuries, in which faith 
or spiritual-mindedness is contemplated and rested on as the end of religion instead of Christ. I do 
not mean to say that Christ is not mentioned as the Author of all good, but that stress is laid rather 
on the believing than on the Object of belief, on the comfort and persuasiveness of the doctrine 
rather than on the doctrine itself. And in this way religion is made to consist in contemplating 
ourselves, instead of Christ; not simply in looking to Christ, but in seeing that we look to Christ, not 
in His Divinity and Atonement and our conversion and faith in them." 

Lectures on Justification. London: J. H. Parker, Oxford. 1838, p. 372. 

We notice this very critique of this Lutheran emphasis being expressed by Newman's disciple at Oxford, 
William G. Ward, in his review of W. Goode's book, The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice (British Critic, vol 
XXXII, July 1842, p. 80). He repeated it in his famous and inflamatory book, The Ideal of a Christian Church 
considered in comparison with Existing Practice (London: James Toovey. 1844, 2 nd edition, p. 302). 

Regarding the assurance of being saved, in his The Bondage of the Will (Werkes, 33:288-289) Luther 
writes: 

For my own part, I frankly confess that even if it were possible, I should not wish to have free 
choice given to me, or to have anything left in my own hands by which I might strive toward 
salvation. For, on the one hand, I should be unable to stand firm and keep hold of it amid so many 
adversities and perils and so many assaults of demons, seeing that even one demon is mightier, 
than all men, and no man at all could be saved; and on the other hand, even if there were no perils 
or adversities or demons, I should nevertheless have to labor under perpetual uncertainty and to 
fight as one beating the air, since even if i lived and worked to eternity, my conscience would never 
be assured and certain how much it ought to do to satisfy God. 

For whatever work might be accomplished, there would always remain an anxious doubt 
whether it pleased God or whether he required something more, as the experience of all self- 
justifiers proves, and as I myself learned to my bitter cost through so many years. 

But now, since God has taken my salvation out of my hands into his, making it depend on his 
choice and not mine, and has promised to save me, not by my own work or exertion but by his 
grace and mercy, I am assured and certain both that he is faithful and will not lie to me, and also 
that he is too great and powerful for any demons or any adversities to be able to break him or to 
snatch me from him. 
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sincere private judgment is seen as serving the integrity of Revelation, as does his 

186 

rejection of papal and conciliar authority. What is distinctive in Luther is the 
assurance and authority of the independent personal judgment on the meaning of God’s 
written word. The supremacy of conscience meant, in the hands of Luther, the supremacy 
of the practical judgment of the private conscience - of course, guided by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit. It is assured of the truth. He is in the line of Huss - and this Luther saw and 
accepted. Huss had been right. The private judgment attained by “evident reasoning,” as 
against the public judgment of the Church (so very subject, it was clear to him, to forces 
of distortion and corruption), thus becomes a most sacred and definitive tribunal. It 
directly reflects the divine word because it is “captive” to it. To attack or obstruct what 
the sincere reason and judgment of the good man clearly apprehends (by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit) is, in effect, to obstruct divine Revelation. As a pivotal duty of conscience, 
this cannot be admitted, for God and his Word are sovereign. 

Luther could not compromise. He saw with clarity, so he believed, the bearing of 
Revelation and that the Church had erred. The critical and major point for our narrative 
and purposes here is that this raised the individual conscience as an authoritative religious 
faculty echoing the voice of God in Holy Writ, precisely as acting in its function of 
practical reasoning and judgment. The personal conscience - the conscientia - 
apprehends by “evident reasoning” the word of God and its specific bearing with the aid 
of the Spirit of God. It has attained a sacred character. It is the source of a special, 
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divinely guaranteed assurance. It is the conscientia, captive to God’s Word and 
directly aided by grace, which is the vehicle of a great and signal sense of God. 
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During the first session at the Diet when it was demanded of him that he recant, Luther replied that he 
did not want to run the danger of being subject to Christ's warning. For "Christ had said that anyone who 
is ashamed of me on earth, that person will I be ashamed of before my heavenly Father and his angels". 
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In Christianity's Dangerous Idea, Alister McGrath refers to the Lutheran agenda as the 
"democratization of faith," and asserts that it was "one of the greatest themes of the Reformation" (p. 
52). Accordingly, it supported things like the opportunity for clergy to marry and laypeople to interpret 
the Bible free from ecclesiastical authority. In respect to the debate between the followers of Luther and 
those of Zwingli regarding the Real Presence in the Eucharist, McGrath states: "The question was not 
simply whether Luther or Zwingli was right: it was whether the emerging Protestant movement possessed 
the means to resolve such questions of biblical interpretation. If the Bible had ultimate authority, who had 
the right to interpret the Bible? ... The three leading reformers—Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, all recognized 
the importance of the questions; significantly, each offered a different answer" (p. 70). A. McGrath, 
Christianity's Dangerous Idea: The Protestant Revolution — A History from the Sixteenth Century to the 
Twenty-First. New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 2007. 

It could be argued that of the three, Luther, Calvin and Zwingli, it was Zwingli who proved ultimately to 
be the most influential catalyst in the pivotal matter of the Holy Eucharist . The new Eucharistic doctrine of 
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Luther (as he saw it) was not formally allowing an equal liberty to those who 
opposed what he saw was manifestly the Word of God. For him, “Conscience” did not 
mean the liberty of any and every sincere private judgment. Luther would have been 
appalled (I suspect) at the modem right to absolute individual freedom - no! Freedom 
was bound by and absolutely required to accept revealed truth. As Marius observes, for 
Luther, “Conscience could not really be diverse ... God was one. Truth was one. 

Consequently, all good consciences had to be joined in perfect agreement” - after all, 
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“The gospel was enough to rid the mind of ignorance”. The good man who reasons 
aright, whose conscience is captive to the Word and who judges on Scripture by “evident 
reasoning”, will have the assistance of the Spirit of God. He will assuredly judge aright 
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with Luther. The conscientia was thus the conduit and reflection of the Word of God, 
and a most significant locale of the sense of God. 

Two things all will notice in Luther’s statement of the supremacy of the personal 
conscience, understood as a personal judgment independent of papal and conciliar 
authority. Firstly, of course, Luther’s faith in God’s word involves the acceptance of 
Scripture alone (there being no other external authority, such as a Sacred Tradition 
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guiding the reading of it). Secondly, this meant both implicitly and explicitly a distinct 


the Reformers was perhaps the most decisive change to Christian doctrine brought in by the Reformation. 
Previous to the Reformation (understood as having begun with Wycliffe, Huss and Luther) it was 
universally held that the Holy Eucharist was wholly and simply the risen person of Jesus Christ, with the 
bread and wine having by the power of God changed thereto in its entire substance. The Mass was the 
making present of the one sacrifice of Christ, and Holy Communion a participation in this. Wycliffe, Luther, 
Zwingli, and Calvin all declared that this was not so and set forth their own views. Zwingli's position that 
the presence of Christ in the Eucharist was merely and utterly spiritual was the most radical departure 
from Catholic dogma and came to be the most widely held popular Protestant position in the modern era. 

Alister McGrath sees a bright future for Protestantism, with its narrow agreed-upon base of doctrine, 
even if the older denominations diminish and pass away. Protestantism is thus able to adapt doctrinally 
to new situations, and can adapt the church's structure and worship to different times and cultures (- my 
italics). We may say, too, that Luther's rejection of the sacred character of external religious authority and 
his replacement of this by the sacred character of the personal conscience and judgment set the stage for 

the modern world's multi-faceted emphasis on freedom. I must be free to do as I sincerely judge to be fit. 
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R. Marius, Luther: A Biography, p. 155 
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Newman would maintain (as we shall see) that the sincere and upright conscience, faithfully adhered 
to, will gradually approximate and attain the truth (eg. Oxford University Sermons, Sermon 2, no. 11, April 
13, 1830). Perhaps Luther was convinced somewhat of this - but in a sense differing from Newman. Since 
he had attained the truth in these matters, those who were sincerely following their consciences would 
attain the truth that he had attained. All inquirers truly following their consciences would agree with him. 
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Calvin too, of course, taught sola Scriptura. in his Reply to Sadoleto, Calvin writes that: "We hold that 
the Word of God alone lies beyond the sphere of our judgment ... Fathers and Councils are of authority 
only in so far as they accord with the rule of the Word." In the same Reply, Calvin makes it clear that the 
interpretation of Scripture is in the hands of himself and the legitimate (Protestant) pastors of the Church. 
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emphasis on the personal and independent reason acting on the direct evidence of the text 
- which is to say, the private judgment. The turning away from the acceptance of church 
authority involved a reliance on “evident reasoning”. As did Huss, so did Luther require 
that it be proved to him, by “evident reasoning” on the passages from Scripture cited by 
him, that he was in error. 

It is the sincere private judgment of the good (and learned) man which is the object 
of the action of grace, and which is to be accepted as the true instrument of knowing God 
and his Revelation. It is reliable because entirely shaped and captive to the word of Holy 
Writ. The tradition and teaching ( magisterium ) of the church is not, as such, the guide of 
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the individual. It is the reason of the good man coming to see what is “evident”, 
precisely because assisted by the grace of the Divine Spirit, which enables him to 
apprehend the true meaning of Scripture - and it is Scripture which is the only fount of 
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true knowledge of God. The private, practical reasoning of conscience has, in effect, 
become very sacred. The synderesis element of the conscience has been eclipsed and 
discarded as useless. 


The Catholic side regarded this as a massive, mistaken and Scripturally unfounded doctrinal assumption, 
nowhere dictated by Scripture itself and, indeed, contradicted by Scripture. 
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In the following century, the Puritan John Milton replied to Archbishop Ussher's moderate plea for the 
antiquity and divine sanction of the episcopal order. Milton opposed the bishop's appeal to tradition with 
his own appeal to "reason". The only court of appeal along with the Scriptures was reason - and with 
regard to the Scriptures, it is reason which must interpret. Cf. A. L. Prowse, Milton the Puritan, London: 
Macmillan London Limited, 1977, p. 55. That is, we might say, it is the reason of the individual, not 
accumulated reason or tradition. Many consider Milton to have become quasi-Arian in his view of Christ. 
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Luther's assertion that Scripture alone is the source for us of Revelation was viewed by the Catholic 
side as a fundamental assumption and contradicted by Scripture. 

As already said, while Luther rejected that Scripture should be interpreted by Catholic Tradition, he 
insisted that Scripture be interpreted by "evident reasoning". So in a sense it was not "Scriptura sola" - 
for a further principle, "evident reasoning", was also operative. 

There is a further question. If Luther set aside synderesis as obfuscating the absoluteness of the Fall 
into total depravity, then one wonders why he appears to have retained a certain confidence in "evident 
reasoning" on the actual meaning of Scripture - in other words one's conscientia. For if it is the presence 
of the Holy Spirit operating in one's conscientia that allows for this confidence, the reply could be that the 
Holy Spirit is similarly present in synderesis giving to synderesis a similar reliability. 

Despite his public challenge to go by "evident reasoning" on the meaning of "Scripture alone", in other 
contexts Luther seems very distrustful of formal "reason". Reason at the service of interpreting Holy Writ 
seems to be saved by being the conduit of Holy Writ by virtue of being captive to it. This point is perhaps 
indicated indirectly by the fact that the word "conscience" scarcely figures in the index of Bernard Lohse's 
Martin Luther's Theology. Where it does, it is in the context of Luther's association of it with the natural 
reason (independent of Scripture) as a false guide in matters religious. Lohse writes, for example, that 
"Naturally, Luther would not have assigned to conscience or the 'ratio evidens' an authority independent 
of Holy Scripture". All up, there are difficulties in achieving a consistent account of Conscience in Luther. 
(Bernard Lohse, Martin Luther's Theology: Its Historical and Systematic Development. Translated and 
edited by Roy A. Harrisville. Edinburgh: T & T Clark, and Minneapolis: Fortress Press. 1999, p. 200.) 
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Luther certainly allowed for a natural and instinctive knowledge of basic moral 
principles and of God (for this was plainly in St Paul), but it was rendered void and 
useless by the Fall. This set the scene, broadly, for Protestantism. All that availed was 
grace alone, faith alone and Scripture alone - turned to account (pivotally, for the future) 
by “evident reasoning”. In this same tradition Calvin admits of a natural sense of sin with 
its implicit sense of an offended God but it is vitiated by the total depravity of the Fall - 
and many Calvinists after him followed suit. But others denied this assumption of total 
depravity. As we shall see in a future chapter, Newman as a Calvinist-Evangelical held 
to a natural sense of sinfulness - implying a natural sense of God. This is a natural 
religious foundation with which one approaches the testimony of Scripture. Others held 
to this also, such as Beveridge and Sumner. 

The conscientia , understood as the sincere private judgment, is now very sacred. 

But alas! so will be the conscientia of others who 
completely disagree with him, not to speak of the great 
and ancient Church whose formal judgments on Holy 
Writ he had rejected. This is the agonizing difficulty, 
for if this is the case who, if anyone, is wrong? All 
parties know coram Deo they are absolutely right, and 
as a point of conscience that their opponents are wrong. 
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At the level of synderesis virtually all might agree, 
but we are here speaking of the conscientia for Luther has discarded the synderesis. It 
seems that, to the perplexity of observers, all the controverting disputants may claim to be 
right in practice , for all hear the voice of God not just in basic principles but in specific 
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practical decisions and courses of action. 
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There was the pamphlet of August 1,1679 entitled, News from Heaven or a Dialogue between S. Peter 
and the Five Jesuits Left Hang'd (their names are given). It shows the conviction of its Protestant author. 
"By the last messenger from the Caelum Emperyum we have this Intelligence. A group of five Jesuits ..." 
Internet archive: 2 June, 2018: 

https://books. google, com. au/books?id=9mNpAAAAcAAJ&pg=PAl&lpg=PAl&dq=news+from+heaven+or+ 
a+dialogue+between+s.+Peter+and+the+five+Jesuits+last+hang%27d&source=bl&ots=ANwlqhkgHr&sig= 
yHm5OWo_ArE_nsThYyU546ayvvA&hl=en&sa=X&ved=0ahUKEwi- 

vLzNv7TbAhXJULwKHWu_Dyc4ChDoAQgrMAE#v=onepage&q=news%20from%20heaven%20or%20a%20d 

ialogue%20between%20s.%20Peter%20and%20the%20five%20Jesuits%20last%20hang'd&f=false 
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The competing claims to a conscientious possession of religious truth became an anxious problem for 
European governments and societies for up to three centuries following Luther's revolt. All religious 
parties knew they were right, and they knew they had an absolute right to their conscientious view. In the 
nature of the case, many were completely opposed to one another in their religious views and opposed to 
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The good person, sincerely exercising his power of reasoning and judgment - his 
conscientia - and aided by the Spirit of God in his reading of the Word, may rest assured 
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as to revealed truth if he reaches a personal and assured conviction. This also raises a 
deeper possibility. What if someone’s conscience assures him, based on his own “evident 
reasoning”, that the so-called word of God - Holy Writ - is of no greater status than his 
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own independent opinion? And what if his sincere opinion calls into doubt Theism 


the religious position of the state as well. So it was that the term toleration started to appear consistently 
in the writings of some philosophers during the 16th century, and it rose into philosophical prominence in 
the 17th century. To some — such as Spinoza in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus — granting citizens the 
rights of free thought and speech would guarantee stability. John Locke insisted that Christians should be 
kind to one another on Christian principle. At the start of his Letter Concerning Toleration (2 nd ed. 1690) 
Locke has this to say: "Since you are pleased to inquire what are my thoughts about the mutual toleration 
of Christians in their different professions of religion, I must answer you freely, That I esteem that 
toleration to be the chief characteristical mark of the true church. For whatsoever some people boast of 
the antiquity of places and names, or of the pomp of their outward worship; others, of the reformation of 
their discipline; all, of the orthodoxy of their faith ... Let anyone have never so true a claim to all these 
things, yet if he be destitute of charity, meekness, and goodwill in general towards all mankind; even to 
those that are not Christians, he is certainly yet short of being a true Christian himself." Internet Archive, 

13 Nov. 2017: http://oll.libertyfund.org/titles/locke-a-letter-concerning-toleration-and-other-writings 
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David L. Edwards writes that during the following century in England, the 1646 book "Gangraena by 
Thomas Edwards had catalogued 199 heresies. And then there arrived more. The most vociferous of the 
radicals were known as 'the Ranters' - publicly deriding all the sacred conventions of Church and State, 
praising the people's wisdom along with the people's pleasures of sex, beer and tobacco, demanding the 
people's liberation, questioning the existence of God along wth the privileges of the gentry." 

David L. Edwards, Christian England, Vol. 2: From the Reformation to the Eighteenth Century. London: 
Collins Fount Paperbacks. 1984, p. 288. 
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George Fox (1624-1691) wanted the (commonly-called) Quakers to be called the "Children of Light". 
The Quakers met in each others' homes and often denounced the priests of the steeple-houses (the clergy 
and their churches). They saw no point in Baptism and Holy Communion since the age of the spirit had 
come. Even the Bible had difficulty retaining its authority for them. David Edwards tells us that with "a 
thrill of excitement Margaret Fell heard George Fox exclaim in Ulverston parish church: 'You will say: 
Christ saith this and the apostles say this - but what const thou say?"' David L. Edwards, Christian 
England, Vol. 2: From the Reformation to the Eighteenth Century. Collins Fount Paperbacks, 1984, p. 341. 

Thus there arose the doctrine of the Inner Light. Barkley, in his Apology for the true Christian Divinity 
(1676), boldly asserts the superiority of the inner light to tradition, Scripture and Reason. As Ronald Knox 
describes Barkley's position, the Divine Revelation and inward illumination is that which is evident and 
clear of itself; forcing, by its own evidence and clearness, the well-disposed understanding to assent, (cf. 
R. A. Knox, Enthusiasm: A Chapter in the Flistory of Religion, Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1950, p. 157). 

As became common with numerous Christian congregations which became denominations as a result 
of what they saw to be the true meaning of the word of God, the Quakers eventually had its break-away 
sects. Ann Lee was a remarkable woman who eventually led a group of followers to America and founded 
the Shakers there that, at her death 10 years later, may have numbered a thousand, and at its peak by 
1850 had perhaps four times that number. They were the Shakers. Ann was born in 1736 in Manchester. 
In 1762, she married a blacksmith. The most important event in Ann Lee's early life was when, aged 22, 
she joined a sect nicknamed the "Shaking Quakers", which had broken away from the Quakers. They sang, 
shouted, walked about as they prayed, groaning and swinging their arms. Twelve years after Ann Lee 
joined these Shakers, she experienced what she described as a spiritual rebirth. She was now, she said, 
Ann the Word, and was thenceforth addressed as Mother, determining the meaning of the Word and its 
tenets. She saw its true meaning. Nine Shakers emigrated to America in 1774 with her, and they thrived. 
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itself? In Luther we have both the supremacy of the personally assured conscience and of 
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the reason - that is, “evident reasoning”. It is not hard to see how, as Newman thought 
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it had, “Reason” might eventually come to usurp the supremacy of the Conscience. 


The Shakers once peopled eighteen thriving communities. Over their 200 years in the United States, more 
than 20,000 Americans have lived a least some of their life as a Shaker. The sect now is all but extinct. 

This, of course, was the era of John Wesley. Ronald Knox, in his Enthusiasm: A chapter in the History of 
Religion, writes that "one effect of the Methodist revival was to recall sectaries, everywhere, to a fresh 
consciousness of their long-forgotten shibboleths." And so, "in little country towns old controversies, 
dormant since the Commonwealth, about the nature of grace and the need for baptism flared suddenly 
into life again. You would find in Frame (though admittedly it was exceptional in its own district) 'a 
mixture of men of all opinions, Anabaptists, Quakers, Presbyterians, Arians, Antinomians, Moravians and 
what not'. Among the Celts it was worse; Mr. Jenks refers to the 'Arians, General Baptists, Sandemanians, 
Rellite and other sporadic Antinomianisms, Muggletonians, semp-mystics, queer local cults and quaint 
local fanaticisms, which jostled each other in a Pentecostal confusion during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century in Wales'." Ronald Knox, Enthusiasm. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1950, p. 464. 
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For those who accepted the ultimate authority of private judgment on the meaning of Scripture, the 
safety net against religious and doctrinal chaos would be the judgment of the good and learned man (or 

men) - i.e., the good man who knows Holy Writ. Thus there is the Lutheran, the Calvinist, the Arminian. 
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Of course, we cannot here trace the whole of Luther's thought on the Conscience. The early Luther was 
driven and oppressed by the "terrors of conscience" and the fear of the judgment of God. His conscience 
finally received its consolation and peace in his theory of justification. Famously, the righteousness of 
Christ is not infused but imputed to the sinner. It is this doctrine that became a defining feature of 
Protestantism - that by this understanding of Holy Writ, the Conscience attains true peace and joy in God. 
In his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, Luther states his position on Justification . It is that: 

"this most excellent righteousness, of faith I mean (which God through Christ, without works, 
imputeth unto us), is neither political nor ceremonial, nor the righteousness of God's law, nor 
consisteth in our works, but is clean contrary: that is to say, a mere passive righteousness, as the 
other above are active. For in this we work nothing, we render nothing unto God, but only we 
receive and suffer another to work in us, that is to say, God. Therefore it seemeth good unto me to 
call this righteousness of faith or Christian righteousness, the passive righteousness. ... For there is 
no comfort of conscience so firm and so sure, as this passive righteousness is." Luther insists that 
the comfort and peace of conscience is only to be gained this way: "Wherefore the afflicted and 
troubled conscience hath no remedy against desperation and eternal death, unless it take hold of 
the promise of grace freely offered in Christ, that is to say, this passive righteousness of faith, or 
Christian righteousness" ... "Thus we can obtain it (i.e., "that divine, heavenly, and eternal 
righteousness") only through the free imputation and indescribable gift of God", (my italics). 

(from "The Argument of the Epistle") Internet archive on 24 Jan 2017 

http://www.lutherdansk.dk/l%20Galatian%201535%20-%20old/A%20COMMENTARY%200N.htm). 

D. G. Hart quotes question sixty from the Fleidelberg Catechism (1563), observing that it "summarized 
effectively the basic conviction of Protestantism". Question 60 of the Fleidelberg Catechism is the 
following : "Flow are thou righteous before God?" The answer given is as follows . 

"Only by a true faith in Jesus Christ; so that, though my conscience accuse me, that I have grossly 
transgressed all the commandments of God, and kept none of them, and am still inclined to all evil; 
notwithstanding, God, without any merit of mine, but only of mere grace, grants and imputes to me, 
the perfect satisfaction, righteousness and holiness of Christ; even so, as if I never had had, nor 
committed any sin: yea, as if I had fully accomplished all that obedience which Christ has accomplished 
for me; inasmuch as I embrace such benefit with a believing heart." 

D. G. Hart, Calvinism: A History. New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2013, p. 49. 

Euan Cameron in his The European Reformation expresses what he calls the core idea of the 
Protestant Reformers. It was their doctrine of salvation . Salvation "was a 'cloak', a garment of 
righteousness draped directly by God over the forgiven believer's sins. Therefore the nursing of the 
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Chapter 2: The Calvinist-Evangelical Conscience 

“The whole man is in himself nothing else than concupiscence” John Calvin. Institutes. II, 1,8 

We have seen the appearance of the Protestant conscience in the thought of Martin 
Luther. To understand Luther, we needed to traverse the broad historical background 
involving the Classical, Scriptural, Patristic and Mediaeval developments in the idea of 
the religious conscience. This done, let us now pursue the Calvinist-Evangelical 
Conscience after Luther, for this is the tradition into which Newman entered at his 1816 
conversion. Let us introduce this with a further glance at the Catholic idea at this time 
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against which Calvin and his tradition “protested”, for seeing the Catholic idea of the 
conscience helps us appreciate what followed it in Evangelical Calvinism. 

The Catholic Idea 

Von der Ecken Luther’s Catholic opponent at Worms was Von der Ecken. Der 
Ecken does not equate the assured perception of one’s duty before God with that attained 
by a private judgement alone on what Holy Writ dictates. Ecken would allow that one 
will indeed have a personal judgment on the Word. But a reliable assurance as to the 
truth of one’s judgment coram deo is possible only if one’s private judgment on Scripture 
is in harmony with, and subject to, the divinely-sanctioned public judgment of the Church 
- as in the decrees and creeds of her general Councils. It is in this combination that the 
action of the Holy Spirit is present, giving a reliable assurance. It is only then that the 
edictal conscience of the good man can be an assured reflection of the voice of God. It is 


soul and the conscience through life with sacramental and penitential help was reduntant; and so was 
the institution which purveyed such help." (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991, p. 192) 

The Council of Trent's outright condemnation of the Protestant doctrine on justification was 
expressed in its "Decretum de Justificatione", the Sixth Session, Canons XI and XXV. 
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It must not be imagined that the only alternative to the Catholic conscience was the emerging 
Protestant conscience of Wycliffe, Huss and Luther. There was also a current of what we might even call 
an implicit atheism. The analysis of this form of the conscience would take us too far afield from our track 
leading to Newman. But it is worth noting. As with modern Protestantism, modern atheism may be said to 
have begun its rise in the 1300s and 1400s. Calvin was a humanist as were St Thomas More and his close 
friend Erasmus. But there were certain humanists who took their cue from the Renaissance rediscovery of 
ancient Greek and Roman pagan atheists such as Epicurus, Lucretius, and Lucian. In their writings they 
encouraged scepticism and even agnosticism. Many were Italian, such as Poggio Bracciolini (1380-1459), 
Lorenzo Valla (1407-1457), Pietro Pomponazzi (1462-1525), Pietro Aretino (1492-1556), Cesare 
Cremonini (1550-1631), Lucilio Vanini (1585-1619), and Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527). 
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thus that one may be assured that one’s conscience, captive to the word of God, correctly 
apprehends the dictate of God’s word. That was the Catholic idea. 

Der Ecken’s rejoinder to Luther was as follows: 

"Lay aside your conscience, Martin; you must lay it aside because it is in error; and it 
will be safe and proper for you to recant. Although you say the councils have erred you 
will never be able to prove it, in matters of faith at least, and even in matters of morals I 
fancy it will be with much difficulty." 


As far as Der Ecken is concerned, Luther has a way of knowing whether his sincere 
judgment is objectively correct or erroneous. If your sincere private judgment (due to 
“evident reasoning”) telling you the plain meaning of God’s Word contradicts the fonnal 

judgment of the Church, you can know that you have judged erroneously, and you have 
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the duty to lay it aside. So, because Luther’s personal judgment was opposed to that of 

the Church and its councils, he must lay his judgment aside. But an impasse had been 

reached. Luther had said that “to act against one’s conscience is neither safe nor honest”. 

Der Ecken responded by saying, “Martin; you must lay it aside because it is in error; and 

it will be safe and proper for you to recant.” What were the elements of this impasse? 

In the traditional Catholic view, the private and sincere judgment that Scripture 

means such and such is not the final arbiter in detennining God’s revealed law. My 

personal judgment is subject to the Word of Christ, which by divine intent is enunciated 
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in the formal teaching of his Church. If by this yardstick my conscience has erred, my 


200 

A contemporaneous instance of the Catholic perspective may be given. On the night of the Diet during 
which Luther had made his famous declaration before the young Emperor Charles (1500 - 1558), Charles 
himself, then but 21 years of age, wrote his own declaration against Luther's. In the course of it he wrote, 
"I am determined to hold fast by all which has happened since the Council of Constance. For it is 
certain that a single monk must err if he stands against the opinion of all Christendom. Otherwise 
Christendom itself would have erred for more than a thousand years. Therefore I am determined to 
set my kingdom and dominions, my friends, my body, my blood, my life, my soul upon it." (W. Carroll, 
The Cleaving of Christendom: A History of Christendom Vol. 4. Front Royal, Virginia: Christendom 
Press. 2000, p. 50). Luther was sincere as were his Catholic opponents who saw him engulfed in error. 
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This point about the role of the Church's magisterium (teaching authority) represented a fundamental 
and pivotal point of difference between the Catholic position and Luther's doctrine. It led to an enormous 
divergence. Von der Ecken appealed to a hoped-for Catholic sense in "Martin" that it was the divinely- 
guided Church which ultimately judged the true sense of Scripture. With this Catholic sense recovered, 
Martin would mend his ways. But this was a futile hope for Luther and the Reformers had simply lost faith 
in the magisterium of the Catholic Church and had rejected, as a point of basic principle, its prerogative of 
speaking in Christ's name. They operated on a very new theory. The basic starting points of the two sides 
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conscience cannot, or should not, feel assured. I should not proceed according to it, 
but find a way to revise it for I know that I am mistaken. But this view of Revelation and 
how it was to be known was rejected by Luther and the succeeding Reformers. The 
Church herself was no longer viewed by them as the divinely-established teacher of 

203 

God’s word in Holy Writ. An entirely new and more radical discussion was needed. 


Thomas More As an illustration of Der Ecken’s Catholic position we may turn to 
Thomas More (1478-1535), who was the contemporary of Luther and Der Ecken and the 


were now very different. Whatever of Von der Ecken's resposte to "Martin", what had Catholic thought to 
say of the sincere yet erroneous conscience, a conscience in error about the authority of the Church? 

St Thomas Aquinas may be seen as having indirectly addressed this situation. He upholds the authority 
(for the subject) of the erroneous conscience. In his Summa Theologiae l-ll, q. 19, article 5, he writes , 

" / answer that , Since conscience is a kind of dictate of the reason (for it is an application of knowledge 
to action, as was stated in I, q. 19, article 13), to inquire whether the will is evil when it is at variance with 
erring reason, is the same as to inquire whether an erring conscience binds ... (then at the end of this 
respondeo :) We must therefore conclude that, absolutely speaking, every will at variance with reason, 
whether right or erring, is always evil." Aquinas then answers the first objection , saying "Although the 
judgment of an erring reason is not derived from God, yet the erring reason puts forward its judgment as 
being true, and consequently as being derived from God, from Whom is all truth." At the end of his 
answer to the second objection he writes: "But when erring reason proposes something as being 
commanded by God, then to scorn the dictate of reason is to scorn the commandment of God." 

So the sincere conscience , even if erroneous, is supreme as a subjective norm. Presumably if Aquinas were 
controverting with Luther and Calvin and judged them sincere in their belief as to what God commanded, 
he would accept that (tragically) they felt obliged to follow their heretical views, out of respect for God. 

John Henry Newman, as a Catholic of thirty years, writes in his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk (1875) of 
the (subjective) authority of the erroneous conscience, provided it truly is the conscience. He quotes 
Gousset's conclusion as to the teaching of the Fourth Lateran Council (1215-1216), that "he who acts 
against his conscience loses his soul", and cites many theologians who insist on it. This applies to the one 

who in full sincerity thinks his error to be truth. Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, Part 5, "Conscience". 
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The Roman Catholic position on this central issue was, in a broad sense, retained in some currents of 
the Protestant Reformation. In some churches of non-Roman Catholic Western Christendom (especially 
the Anglican tradition of the Carolines ), it was held that Scripture must be interpreted through the lens of 
the formal teaching of the "Catholic" Church, rather than just one's "private judgment" 

For instance , in the "Advertisement" to his Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church Viewed 
Relatively to Romanism and Popular Protestantism London, 1837, J. H. Newman quotes (for support for 
his own High Anglican position on this) a long passage from "the great Bramhall" [Works, p. 141). 
Bramhall, allowing for the entirely unlikely possibility that he may have mistook "the right Catholic 
Church", states that his "adherence is firmer for the Infallible Rule of Faith, that is, the Holy Scriptures 
interpreted by the Catholic Church, than to mine own private judgment or opinions; although I should fall 
into an error, yet this cordial submission is an implicit retractation thereof,..." (pp. vii-viii). Later in the 
same work, Newman writes: "The essence of revealed religion is the submission of the reason and heart 
to a positive system, the acquiescence in doctrines which cannot be proved or explained." P. 27. 
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In his Conscience and its Right to Freedom (Sheed and Ward, London. 1961) Eric D'Arcy analyses the 
position of Aquinas on the right to follow one's conscience. He takes Aquinas to task at some length for 
not, so D'Arcy thinks, taking to its proper conclusions his own principle that it is never lawful to act against 
one's own conscience, even if erroneous. The modern Catholic view fully allows freedom of Conscience, 
while insisting on Newman's stricture that it truly be the "conscience". It is to be remembered that St Paul 
in 1 Corinthians 8 urged respect for the sincere yet mistaken conscience. He condemns a disregard for it. 
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resolute published opponent of Luther in England. As Huss went to the stake, so More 
would go to the gallows because of fidelity to conscience. For him the law of conscience 

205 


was supreme and it had a transcendent religious dimension. But in practical judgment 

206 

and action this meant something decidedly different from what it meant for Luther. 

More explained his reasoning in his letter of 1534, written while in prison, and sent 

207 

by his daughter Margaret Roper, to Alice Alington. In a case such as the Act of 
Supremacy, More explains in his letter, no one could be compelled to swear 
on oath that the 'local' law of a 'particular' part of Christendom was lawfully 
made 'standing his own conscience to the contrary'. Nor could one be bound 
to change one’s conscience to conform to that law, except in cases where the 
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Although Von der Ecken confronted Luther at Worms in 1521, Thomas More and John Fisher in 
England would go on to confront Luther much more extensively in their widely-read publications. 
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We read in William Roper's Life of Thomas More (Roper was More's son-in-law) this account of More's 
reaction to Henry Vlll's request that he "weigh and consider his great matter" (i.e., the annulment of his 
marriage with Catherine of Aragon). More, "falling down upon his knees, humbly besought his Highness to 
stand his gracious sovereign, as he ever since his entry into his Grace's service had found him; saying 
there was nothing in the world had been so grievous unto his heart as to remember he was not able - as 
he willingly would with the loss of one of his limbs - for that matter any thing to find, whereby he could 
with his conscience safely serve his Grace's contentation, - as he that always bear in mind the most goodly 
words that his Highness spake unto him at his first coming into his noble service - the most virtuous 
lesson that ever prince taught his servant - willing him first to look unto God, and after God to him; as in 
good faith, he said, he did, or else might his Grace well account him his most unworthy servant. To this 
the King answered, that if he could not therein with his conscience serve him, he was content to accept his 
service otherwise; and using the advice of other of his learned Council, whose conscience could well 
enough agree therewith, would nevertheless continue his gracious favour towards him, and never with 
that matter molest his conscience after."[ My italics] ( The Life of St Thomas More By his son-in-law, William 

Roper, edited by James Mason Cline. The Newman Press, Long Prairie, Minnesota, USA 2005, p. 50) 
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Regarding Luther's insistence on the importance of "evident reason" in the interpretation of Scripture 
(with a view to ascertaining the content of Revelation), St Thomas More pointed out that there was no 
argument from the Catholic side on the importance of clear and logical reasoning. But "clear reasoning" 
was to be but one of the instruments of interpretation. Thomas More wrote in the twenty-second chapter 
of Book I of his Dialogue Concerning Heresies a summary at the head of the chapter. Part of it reads : 

.the author therefore incidentally sheweth what harm hath happed sometime to fall to divers of 

those young men who he hath known to give their study to scripture only, with contempt of logic 
and other secular science, and little regard of the old interpreters. Wherefore the author sheweth 
that in the study of scripture the sure way is, with virtue and prayer, first, to use the judgment of 
natural reason, whereunto secular literature helpeth much. And, secondly, the comments of holy 
doctors. And, thirdly, above all things, the articles of the Catholic faith received and believed 
through the church of Christ." (italics mine) 

(Quoted by E.E.Y. Reynolds in his Saint John Fisher, Anthony Clarke Books, Revised Ed., 1972, p. 79). In the 
same book, Reynolds shows that in his books against Luther, Fisher too stressed "that the Scriptures alone 
are not sufficient; they must be read in the light of the interpretations of the Fathers and of the teaching 

of the Church; to do otherwise would inevitably lead to error and heresy and schism." Ibid., p. 109. 
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A. De Silva, editor. The Last Letters of Thomas More, edited with an Introduction. Grand Rapids, 
Michgan/Cambridge, UK: William Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2000, Letter 12. 
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General Council of the Church reached a decision in favour of that law. More refused to 
allow that 

“any particular law made anywhere, other than by the general council or by a 

general faith grown by the working of God universally through all Christian 

nations: nor other authority other than these twain ... made the understanding of 

208 

the Scriptures doubtful”. 

More was insisting on the Church’s formal teaching and the sensus fidelium (i.e., 
the common instinct/sense/judgment of the body of the universal Church, faithful and 
pastors together) as the guide of the personal conscience. If it is in harmony with this 
formal teaching, one may be assured of the truth of the judgment of one’s own 
conscience. It is then that the conscience apprehends with assurance the meaning and 
bearing of God’s Word. The Act of Supremacy disregarded this guide that is the 
universal Church. And so, More concluded, he was not bound to conform his conscience 
to the council of one realm against the General Council of Christendom. 

For More, God had revealed himself to his Church “partly by writing, partly 
without, and that in those two manners the revelations of God still abide and continue in 
his church” - More is referring to Sacred Scripture and Holy Tradition. He is rejecting 
the doctrine of Wycliffe, Huss and Luther on the supremacy of Scripture alone as 
interpreted by the conscientious believer. More is not setting his personal judgment on 
the particular point at issue against the judgment of the English realm. He is setting the 
judgment of the Universal Church against it. More does not here enter into a discussion 
of the religious elements of the conscience - he is just firmly displaying an opposition to 
the protestant position. 

More insisted that an assured and true Christian conscience was rooted in the 
common faith of all Christendom, whether this was explicit in the decrees of the General 
Council of the Church or implicit in the “general faith grown by the working of God 
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universally through all Christian nations”. More’s position reflects the dictum of St 

208 

A. De Silva, editor. The Last Letters of Thomas More, 2000. Letter 12. 

209 __ 

This firm position about the teaching authority of the (Catholic) Church in Thomas More is even more 
prominent in his earlier book, Dialogue Concerning Heresies (first edition 1528). He insists that God has 
commanded us with regard to everything necessary to salvation to give firm credence and full obedience 
to his Church (no. 191), and that Scripture shows that God instructs the Church in every truth 
indispensably requisite to our salvation (206). One of the most pervasive points in the whole book of 
nearly 500 pages is the fundamental place of the Church in the Christian religion. More saw this as a 
linchpin of the whole and which was threatened by the Reformers. ( Saint Thomas More: Dialogue 
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Augustine in writing against the Donatists, that “ Quapropter securus iuclicat orbis 

terrarum, bonos non esse qui se dividunt ab orbe terrarum, in quacumque parte orbis 

210 211 

terrarum That is to say, “the whole world judges securely” (against one portion). 

One can be sure about a belief or judgment when it reflects the faith of the entire 

Christian community. 


Newman Looking some three centuries beyond Calvin and providing us with a 

glimpse of what this is leading to, it was to be this statement of Augustine (quoted by 

212 

Wiseman in his article of August 1839 on the Donatists) which would give Newman, 

213 

then at his height as an Anglican controversialist, “a stomach ache”. It was a decisive 

214 

blow in the debate, and that “stomach ache” began to set his conscience towards the 


Concerning Heresies. Rendered in Modern English by Mary Gottschalk. Scepter Publishers, Inc. USA. 2006). 
This was the doctrine of More's co-martyr, the Bishop and theologian John Fisher, in his writings against 
Luther and the Reformers (cf. Vincent Nichols. St John Fisher: Bishop and Theologian in Reformation and 
Controversy. Alive Publishing Ltd., Stoke on Trent. 2014). Essentially the position of Fisher and More was 

that of Augustine ["Quapropter securus iudicat orbis terrarium"), and of Newman in converting to Rome. 
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St Augustine, Contra epistolam Parmeniani (III. iv. 24). ("The world judges with assurance that they are 

not good men who, in whatever part of the world, separate themselves from the rest of the world.") 

211 

Newman's predilection for the primary position, the cardinal role, and the critical issue of the body of 
the whole Church seems to have had its roots in his researches a few years prior to 1839. In the Apologia 
he tells us that "at the end of 1835 or beginning of 1836, I had the whole state of the question before me, 
on which, to my mind, the decision between the Churches depended. It is observable that the question of 
the position of the Pope ... did not come into my thoughts at all; nor did it, I think I may say, to the end. ... 
in my view the controversy ... turned upon the Faith and the Church." (J. FI. Newman, Apologia, p. 115). 

212 _ 

Nicholas Wiseman, "Tracts for the Times: Anglican Claims of Apostolical Succession," The Dublin 
Review, London and Dublin (Vol. VII, 1, August 1839, Article VI, pp. 139-180). Wiseman quotes St 
Augustine's axiom on p. 154 of his article. In his article, Wiseman assigns the first place to the principle 
that a local Church must be judged by the aggregate of Catholic Churches which may impart or refuse 
communion as they choose - proceeding afterwards to the consideration that that aggregate is kept 
together in virtue of communion with the Apostolic See of Rome. The fact of one particular Church being 
out of the aggregation of other Churches constituted these judges over the other, and left no room for 
questioning the justice of the condemnation. Augustine's axiom gave a simpler rule for the determination 
of true doctrine than that of the interpretation of the whole of Antiquity. 

Internet archive on Feb. 17, 2014 ( The Dublin Review, Vol. VII, 1, August 1839, Article VI, pp. 139-180): 
http://books.google, com.au/books?id=FOQLAQAAIAAJ&pg=PA455&lpg=PA455&dq=Dublin+Review,+l+(l 
839)&source=bl&ots=MUXs0Qt_IS&sig=6buQ3rr4Wo-ql_odxJ_MSIEq- 

T8&hl=en&sa=X&ei=ipqvU9TpA8SGkAXK0IFIAAQ&ved=0CCQQ6AEwAQ#v=onepage&q=Dublin%20Review 

%2C%201%20(1839)&f=false 
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J. FI. Newman, Letters and Diaries, Vol. VII, p. 154. 

214 

It was not the only blow - later, after much reasoning, he "received three blows which broke" him 
(Apologia, p. 144). Between July and November of 1841, in looking again at the Arians, he found that the 
truth lay with the "extreme" party, i.e., with Rome. The second blow was the condemnation of Tract 90. 
The third was the installation of an Anglican bishopric in Jerusalem in concert with Protestant Prussia. 
Looking back he could see it was "the beginning of the end" (Apologia, p. 152). 
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Church of Rome. Augustine’s securus iudicat orbis terrarum turned Newman to the 

present faith of the Church Universal (and Roman) as the true indicator of what has been 

216 

revealed - rather than one’s own interpretation of both Scripture and the Faith of the 

217 

Patristic Church. From Der Ecken’s and More’s Catholic conscience which was 
“captive to the Word of God”, Luther’s Protestant conscience which was “captive to the 
Word of God” marked a great contrast. It was from the resultant Protestant tradition that 
Newman himself would break in 1845, when he embraced the position that had been Der 
Ecken’s and More’s. 

As has been said, Luther would not have perceived his position as a novel and 
special stress on each person’s private judgment as such - but only on the authority of 
Revelation, undistorted by a corrupt Church that had long since lost, he believed, the 
assistance of the divine Spirit. The supremacy of conscience was allowed on all hands - 
but the drama of the controversy was that the meaning of the phrase differed radically. 


215 

We must not imagine, I suggest, that it was Wiseman's article of August 1839 which alone had this 
impact. The Apologia tells us that during the two months (June 13 to August 30) before coming across 
Wiseman's very important article, Newman's own reading and mastery of the history of the Monophysites 
had created a serious doubt in him. "It was during this course of reading that for the first time a doubt 
came upon me of the tenableness of Anglicanism ... but by the end of August I was seriously alarmed. .. I 
saw my face in that mirror, and I was a Monophysite." (Apologia. World's Classics, p. 118). Then, "Hardly 
had I brought my reading to a close, when the Dublin Review of that same August was put into my hands 
... This was about the middle of September. It was on the Donatists ..." (J. H. Newman, Apologia, p. 120.). 
Newman's own unsettling study of the Monophysites prepared the way for the impact of Wiseman's 
thesis. In his Lecture XII, no. 3, of Difficulties Felt by Anglicans (1850) Newman tells us that it was during 
his study of the Monophysite controversy and the Council of Chalcedon that his faith in the basic principle 

of Anglicanism began to disappear. This impression was deepened by Wiseman's article, (pp. 372-373). 

216 

Augustine's securus iudicat orbis terrarum continued to be a basic working theological principle for 
Newman during his life as a Catholic. On June 17, 1867, he wrote to Canon J. Walker of Scarborough and 
commented on the matter of papal statements requiring interpretation - and by qualified theologians, in 
the first instance. He writes, "For myself I think the securus judicat orbis terrarum, is the real rule and 
interpretation of the words of the Church, i.e. the sensus theologorum primarily, then consensus fidelium 
next." (J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries, Vol. XXIII, p. 254. To J. Walker of Scarborough, June 17/67). This 
is repeated even more clearly in his letter to Henry Wilberforce some five weeks later (J. H. Newman, 
Letters and Diaries, Vol. XXIII, pp. 274-276, to Henry Wilberforce. July 21/1867). Again, eight years later 
in a letter to Henry Bedford, Newman refers to his own public protest against W. G. Ward's polemic - and 
he has recourse to Augustine's axiom. Newman writes that "I only wished an opportunity of making my 
protest - that I have done - and he cannot undo the fact that I have made it - and, by making it, have 
recorded that all Catholics do not agree with him, and that he is not the spokesman for the orbis 
terrarum." (Letters and Diaries, Vol. XXVII, p. 383, to Henry Bedford, from the Oratory, Nov. 30. 1875). 

217 

On the matter of basing one's faith ultimately on one's own judgment on Scripture and the Patristic 
Church, on August 24, 1868 Newman replied to a letter from Pusey. At the end of it he urged Pusey to 
state in writing that he accepts what "the Church" has and shall define in matters of doctrine. Then he 
adds "that such an avowal will open the eyes of many of us about you, who think you make your own 
interpretation of Scripture and the Fathers the ultimate foundation of your creed." (Letters and Diaries, 
Vol XXIV, p. 132). 
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The supremacy of conscience now involved the sincere private judgment based on 
“evident reasoning” (assisted by the Spirit), and not the sincere private judgment 
sanctioned by and in accord with the judgment of the Catholic Church (assisted by the 
Spirit). This issue would be of critical importance in Newman’s own thought, as in the 
thought of the Tractarians. 

What Newman did receive and develop, and what may be said to be, at least in 
part, a legacy of Luther, was the greater stress on the religious character of the 
conscience, now a path to and from God. But the great point being made here in our 
discussion of Luther and the contrary Catholic position was the rise of the conscientia , 
the practical judgment of conscience, captive to the Word, as the great vehicle of the 
sense of God. We are endeavouring to describe the ebb and flow of the tide of conscience 
as a sense of God, prior to the appearance of Newman. 

Newman did not see the foundation of the religious sense as being that element of 
the conscience which reasoned and judged what one should do in the concrete - the 
conscientia. As has been shown, Luther came to discard the synderesis element of the 
conscience and in effect looked to the conscientia as the echo and organ of the voice of 
God. This gave to the private judgment a new and altogether sacred character. Newman, 
without using scholastic terms observed that Conscience involved “a judgment of the 

reason and a magisterial dictate.” If we broaden the meaning of the terms a little, we can 
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see that this involves conscientia and synderesis, the latter informing the former. 
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In his well-known sermon, "The Usurpations of Reason" (December 11,1831), J. H. Newman had this to 
say: "The usurpations of the Reason may be dated from the Reformation. Then, together with the 
tyranny, the legitimate authority of the ecclesiastical power was more or less overthrown; and in some 
places its ultimate basis also, the moral sense. One school of men resisted the Church; another went 
farther, and rejected the supreme authority of the law of Conscience. Accordingly, Revealed Religion was 
in a great measure stripped of its proof; for the existence of the Church had been its external evidence, 
and its internal had been supplied by the moral sense." (Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford between 1826 and 1843. Sermon IV, no. 17. Christian Classics Inc. Westminster Md. 1966, p. 69.) 

It is to be noticed in this statement of Newman's that "another (school) went farther, and rejected the 
supreme authority of the law of conscience". An obvious question occurs . To what was Newman referring 
in this comment about the Reformation? 

Newman may have been referring to some who took "farther" Luther's notion of justification by faith 
alone. For instance, Johannes Schneider, also known as Agricola (1494-1566) proclaimed the abolition of 
the ancient mosaic law. Martin Luther fought Agricola and coined the term "Antinomian" to describe his 
negation of the moral law. However, Agricola had been Luther's disciple - and Luther had said that man, 
radically corrupted by sin, is incapable of observing the law, and can be saved only by faith, without good 
works. That which ultimately counts is not sin, which is inevitable, but confidence in the mercy of God. 
Luther had written In his Letter to Melanchton of August 1, 1521, pecca fortiter, crede forties ("Be a 
sinner, and let your sins be strong, but let your trust in Christ be stronger" - Internet archive, May 20, 
2017 http://www.projectwittenberg.org/pub/resources/text/wittenberg/luther/letsinsbe.txt). 
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In man’s turn to God, Newman considers especially the latter factor as decisive for 
the religious sense - that is, the “testimony that there is a right and a wrong, and in the 

219 

sanction to that testimony conveyed in the feelings” of the conscience. It is as “the 

220 

dictate of an authoritative monitor” present in all specific duties that Newman judges 

221 

the conscience to be the “creative principle of religion”. 


We have observed the appearance of the Protestant conscience in Luther, set 
against a broad historical backdrop. Our focus in this chapter is the Puritan and 
Evangelical understanding and by way of contrast, context and introduction we have just 

set forth the Catholic idea. Let us now move on to that which is the burden of this 

222 

chapter: Calvin, the Puritan understanding, and then the Evangelical idea. With this, 


Whatever Luther may have intended by this and the qualifications he may have wished to give to it, it 
is not hard to see that others may have gone "farther, and rejected the supreme authority of the law of 
Conscience". Ultimately it did not matter what you chose to do. What mattered was your assured faith. 

Perhaps Newman was also thinking of Luther's appeal to "evident reason" against authority in 
interpreting Revelation, and to what (Newman may have thought) became an exaltation of Reason. This - 
in various currents of 17 th and 18 th century English thought - issued in the supremacy of the Reason and 
the disregard of the basic moral sense. David Hume (not a Puritan, of course) reduced the conscience to 
sentiment. Newman was referring to the development of principles he believed to be inherent in the 
Reformation, not to specific teachings of the primary Reformers. The origins of eighteenth century English 
Dissent are to be found in the principles of sixteenth century Puritan theology. Fundamental to English 
Dissent was the tendency to approach the Christian faith in accordance with the private human reason 
alone. Dissent signified a shift from a reliance upon external authority in moral and religious matters, to 
the authority of the private judgment. 
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J. H. Newman, A Grammar of Assent, Image Book, p. 98. 

220 

Ibid., p. 99 
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Ibid., p. 101. 
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Private judgment as the determiner of religious truth in turn may have led to something further 
(perhaps present all along) - private experience as the determiner of religious truth. The good man who 
read the inspired text knew from personal experience that he was being guided in his reading by the Holy 
Spirit. Ronald Knox, in discussing "Wesley's Legacy" (which includes the Revival of the 18 th century) makes 
the following statement. Wesley, "and the other prophets of the Evangelical movement, have succeeded 
in imposing upon English Christianity a pattern of their own. They have succeeded in identifying religion 
with a real or supposed experience. I say 'real or supposed', because in the nature of things you cannot 
prove the validity of any trance, vision, or ecstasy; it remains something within the mind.... But, for better 
or worse, the England which weathered the excitements and disappointments of the early nineteenth 
century was committed to a religion of experience; you did not base your hopes on this or that doctrinal 
calculation; you knew. For that reason the average Englishman was, and is, singularly unaffected by 
reasonings which would attempt to rob him of his theological certainties, whatever they may be..." 

R. A. Knox, Enthusiasm: A Chapter in the History of Religion, Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1950, p. 547. 

Knox concludes his survey by the observation that beginning with the tenet of keeping "to the strict 
Bible standard and to your own highest reason" leads easily to your own "interior impressions". "In the 
long run the issue is between some kind of authority and unrestrained private judgment." Ibid., p. 577. All 
this leads us to observe the gradual emergence of a Christianity based on private reason or private feeling. 
Indeed, an argument could be mounted for saying that while Luther insisted on the pivotal role of 
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we are moving towards Newman who, due to the ministrations of the (Calvinist- 
Evangelical) Anglican Walter Mayers and “the books which he put into my hands, all of 

223 

the school of Calvin”, began his serious intellectual and religious life as a Calvinist- 
Evangelical. As we shall see, his conscience and the notion he had of the conscience, is to 
be understood in this context. 


The Puritan Conscience 

John Calvin (1509-1564) As with Luther, so for his younger contemporary Calvin a 
true reform of the individual and of the Church involved detachment from and protest 
against papal and conciliar authority. This, in Calvin’s view, had corrupted the pure 
doctrine of the Scriptures as taught by the Holy Spirit. Scripture is the word of God and 
it is man’s guide and authority for belief and life - and the Holy Spirit, the Author of 
Scripture, guides him by his grace in apprehending its meaning and doctrine. 

As with Luther, it would be impossible here to embark on an exhaustive 

224 

exploration of Calvin’s theory of the Conscience. However, no book in 
the history of the Protestant churches has been more influential than his 

225 

Institutes , and the Institutes will serve for our purposes. At first glance at 

this work, Calvin would seem to be somewhat removed from Luther’s 
standpoint, for its first book contains a detailed treatment of the witness to God given by 
the natural mind of man and the created world. Still, his clear affinity to Luther becomes 
apparent. 



"evident reasoning" for the interpretation of Holy Writ, at the basis of it all was his personaI experience of 
the overwhelming and debilitating power of sin. This experience was the fundamental reality which 
"reasoning" had to contend with. Further, there was his experience of personal assurance of the truth of 
his judgment on the meaning of Holy Writ. The religion of private reason and private experience, both 
phenomena of the modern age, may be said to have implicitly had their clarion call in Luther's stand. 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia Pro Vita Sua, The World's Classics ed. 1964, p. 4. 
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For example, a fuller account of Calvin's views on this would need to consider The Bondage and 
Liberation of the Will (1546) as well as The Acts of the Council of Trent with Antidote (1547). 
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We must not regard Calvin as the founder of Reformed Christianity. As D. G. Hart observes, by "1531, 
Reformed Protestantism had established an identity different from Lutheranism. But the loss of Zwingli 
and the defeat at Kappel were huge blows to the Reformed cause." Calvinism: A History Yale University 
Press, New Haven and London. 2013, p. 13. Calvin's Protestant conversion occurred between 1532 and 
1534. Calvin's influence grew after the death of Luther - after 1560 the Jesuit St. Peter Canisius (who 
labored very successfully in Germany) said that Calvin was taking Luther's place even among Germans. 
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According to Calvin, the action of man is unavailing for any true knowledge of 

226 

Revelation, for man is radically depraved. The Institutes is clear: “everything which is 
in man, from the intellect to the will, from the soul even to the flesh, is defiled and 
pervaded with this concupiscence; or, to express it more briefly, that the whole man is in 

227 

himself nothing else than concupiscence”. Inasmuch as “the whole man is in himself 
nothing else than concupiscence,” it would seem that therefore Calvin would not have 
allowed the synderesis as a reliable endowment of the conscience, nor as a survivor of the 
original Fall. The “whole man” is depraved. Synderesis as such is not mentioned in the 
Institutes. Ockham had no explicit use for it, and Luther discarded it. As we have seen, 
an important reason for Luther’s abandonment of any use of synderesis was his suspicion 
that it flouted the doctrine of a total Fall and man’s dependence on divine faith and grace 
alone for justification. 

For Calvin, the assurance as to truth and duty comes from the inward testimony of 
the Holy Spirit in the reading of and personal judgment on God’s word. After the Fall, 
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The Institutes could be regarded as emblematic of the Protestant ethos and way in its very method and 
presentation. Calvin's "pure doctrine" is gained by appealing, not to tradition - the "deposit" of faith - but 
to argument in abstract terms exercised upon Scripture ("evident reasoning"). He takes the Bible as 
something given and mounts a great thesis of interpretation, one canonized by Puritan Protestantism. 

227 

John Calvin, The Institutes of the Christian Religion II, 1. 8. (The Institutes of the Christian Religion was 
written in Latin by John Calvin, the definitive edition being published in 1559. It was translated into 
English by Thomas Norton and printed at London by Arnold Hatfield, for Bonham Norton, 1599). This 
Translation is by Henry Beveridge, Esq. 1845, for the Calvin Translation Society. Published by The Christian 
Classics Ethereal Library. Internet 27 Dec. 2016 at: http://www.ccel.org/ccel/calvin/institutes.pdfPurF 
The Catholic position rejected the doctrine of total depravity. Many expressions of this could be given, 
but let one suffice. St Francis de Sales (1567-1622), Doctor of the Church, was (being based in Annecy 
some 40 kilometres from Geneva) Catholic Bishop of Geneva (1602-1622). He wrote the following in his 
classic book Treatise on the Love of God (1616). "And although now our human nature be not endowed 

with that original soundness and righteousness which the first man had in his creation, but on the 
contrary be greatly depraved by sin, yet still the holy inclination to love God above all things stays with us , 
as also the natural light by which we see his sovereign goodness to be more worthy of love than all things; 
and it is impossible that one thinking attentively upon God, yea even by natural reasoning only, should not 
feel a certain movement of love which the secret inclination of our nature excites in the bottom of our 
hearts, by which at the first apprehensiohn of this chief and sovereign object, the will is taken, and 
perceives itself stirred up by a complacency in it..." (my underlining for emphasis). Francis de Sales, 
Treatise on the Love of God, Trans. H. B. Mackey, Newman Press, Maryland. 1953, Bk 1, ch 15, p. 57. 

A little later in the same work St Francis de Sales writes, "To conclude, if any one should say that our 
free-will does not co-operate in consenting to the grace with which God goes before it, or that it could not 
reject and deny consent thereto, he would contradict the whole Scripture, all the ancient Fathers, and 
experience, and would be excommunicated by the sacred Council of Trent". Ibid., Book II, ch. XIII. P. 97. 

The official Compendium of the Catechism of the Catholic Church states that "In consequence of 
original sin human nature, without being totally corrupted, is wounded in its natural powers. It is subject 
to ignorance, to suffering, and to the dominion of death and is inclined toward sin." 

(Compendium of the Catechism of the Catholic Church. 2005. Libreria Editrice Vaticana, Citta del 
Vaticano, no. 77. Englsh Transl. Australian Catholic Bishops Conference, St Pauls Publications. 2005.) 
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God’s revelation in nature and man can only be grasped truly and distinctly with the aid 
of Holy Writ and the grace of Christ. Calvin begins with God’s immediate relation with 
and action on the soul - this is a feature of God’s utter sovereignty and the action of the 
Holy Spirit. This action is sensed by the believer who feels “a divine energy living and 
breathing in it - an energy by which we are drawn and animated to obey it, willingly 

indeed, and knowingly, but more vividly and effectually than could be done by human 

228 

will or knowledge”. An immediate indicator of the possession of truth by the 
conscience would seem, then, to be one’s personal assurance of having perceived it, and 

229 

this is ultimately the fruit the action of the Holy Spirit. 

Despite Calvin’s firm and extensively asserted position on the total corruption of 

230 

man and his doctrine of the necessity of dependence on the grace of the Holy Spirit to 
grasp the truth, there is the following position. It is beyond doubt and debate, Calvin 
thinks, that “the human mind” “possesses some sense of a deity”, and this “even by 

231 

natural instinct”. This, of course, is similar to Luther but Calvin treats it at length. He 
regards the fact of a natural instinct for the reality of God as a revealed doctrine for he 
quotes St Paul’s statement in Romans 1.20. He also expects that it is supported by all 

232 

known facts, and refers to Cicero as stating this too. 
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John Calvin, The Institutes of the Christian Religion, I, 7. 5. 

229 

One wonders whether this convinced personal assurance, understood as imparted by the Holy Spirit to 
the sincere student of Holy Writ and signalling the possession by him of divine truth, contained seminally 
two elements which would in time diverge. The first was an incipient rationalism that depended on reason 
("evident reasoning"). The second was an incipient dependence on religious feeling and experience. 
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This is the universal impression of the Calvinist position. For instance, David L. Edwards writes of the 
Puritans in England following Elizabeth I, that "Puritans insisted on the complete depravity of man and 
refused to place any confidence whatever in his rational and in his natural faculties." Christian England 
(Volume II): From the Reformation to the Eighteenth Century. Collins Fount Paperbacks, 1983, p. 170. So, 

there is no confidence to be had in man's rational and natural faculties - because all is totally depraved. 
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John Calvin, The Institutes of the Christian Religion, I, 3. 1. It seems that the modern Reformed 
epistemology (led by the respected philosopher, Alvin Plantinger) draws some inspiration from Calvin's 
natural sense of and instinct for the deity. Plantinger sees the existence of God as a properly basic belief in 
some - legitimate, natural and not requiring evidence. 

232 

In his The European Reformation (Oxford University Press, USA, 1991) Euan Cameron writes of the 
Protestant "total depravity" that "Calvin (following Augustine) made a typically fine distinction when he 
taught that after the Fall man's natural gifts (reason, desire for truth, social instincts) were spoilt, but 
remained in a debased form; only his supernatural gifts, that is, any powers relating to the understanding 
of God, were utterly destroyed. 'Natural' gifts were not a matter for human pride; they were graciously 
left by God to man after the fall, and fostered by his inspiration" (p. 113). Cameron's statement shows the 
difficulty of firmly and confidently stating the Reformers' positions, ever fluctuating, ever being modified. 
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The “minds of men”, Calvin insists, are “possessed with this common principle” 
which is “closely interwoven with their original composition.” So then, this sense of a 
deity, this apprehension of his existence, is a fundamental instinct of the mind. This 
instinctive “sense of a deity” is a “uniform belief in God, from which, as from its seed, 

233 

the religious propensity springs”. Even those who “deny the being of God” and who 
despise (i.e., with “unbridled and audacious contempt” for) the Deity show dread at any 

234 

indication of the divine wrath. 

That “any indication of the divine wrath” must refer to the conscience is shown in 

235 

the later sentence in which the “divine majesty” “smites their consciences.” So it seems 
that the guilty conscience amounts to a sense of sin - which is to say, a sense of having 
offended God. This shows even in the one who denies or despises the deity the presence 
of a sense of God as offended and as threatening, which is to say (we might add), God as 
Judge. Calvin, in citing the example of Caligula shows he is referring to the natural 
conscience. Even the wicked are shown by their conscience to possess an impression of 
God. 

Calvin does not explicitly state from what instinct of the mind this idea of God 
arises in the wrongdoer, but he certainly does say that the sense of God is connected with 
and revealed by the guilty conscience. It looks as if Calvin thought that the natural 
conscience (at least when conscious of guilt) contains a sense of God, without formally 
saying that this religious sense is founded in it as in its natural source. As said, Calvin 
does not attempt to determine what precise element of the natural conscience contains 
this sense of God. There is no connection made, for instance, with synderesis - Calvin 
does not delve into the various dimensions, powers and habits of the conscience. His task 
at hand is simply to demonstrate that the sense of God is natural to man, even to those 
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who deny him. The guilty conscience is mentioned in order to show that even the 
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John Calvin, The Institutes of the Christian Religion, I, 3. 2 

234 

"For though in old times there were some, and in the present day not a few are found who deny the 
being of a God, yet, whether they will or not, they occasionally feel the truth which they are desirous not 
to know. We do not read of any man who broke out into more unbridled and audacious contempt of the 
Deity than C. Caligula, and yet none showed greater dread when any indication of divine wrath was 
manifested. Thus, however unwilling, he shook with terror before the God whom he professedly studied 
to condemn. You may every day see the same thing happening to his modern imitators." Institutes 1, 3, 2. 
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"How so, unless in vindication of the divine majesty, which smites their consciences the more strongly 
the more they endeavour to flee from it." Institutes, Ibid. 

236 

"All men of sound Judgment will therefore hold, that a sense of Deity is indelibly engraven on the 
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wicked and those who deny God have, despite themselves, a real sense of him and his 
power. It looks as if it is especially the guilty conscience that contains this sense of God. 

Not only does the sense of God happen to be universal (as the fears of even the 

237 

wicked demonstrate) but more than this, it is “indelibly engraven on the human heart.” 
Previously it was the “mind” that has this sense, but here it is the “heart” that is “indelibly 
engraven” with this sense. Of course the two terms here are virtually synonymous except 
that by using the term “heart” Calvin probably means that the perception of the deity is an 
abiding natural perception not just by intellect, but deeper in the soul. By using the 
expression “the heart” it vaguely suggests that the instinctive and natural sense of God 
common to men is more an habitual sensing than a formal reasoning. It is an habitual 
sensing that spontaneously perceives this religious implication of moral obligation. 
Calvin does not deal with the question of what instinct of the mind or heart can be 
identified as doing this. It looks as if at this level there is no explicit and formal inference 
as such - but this is uncertain. Calvin is content to make the general point that man 
knows God in his heart - and because he does not live accordingly he will be judged. 

So, at the core of the subject’s natural moral self, God is in some sense being 
obscurely perceived. Calvin expresses the same point by saying that “this belief is 
naturally engendered in all, and thoroughly fixed as it were in our very bones”. It is an 
abiding impression, near, it would seem, to the root and core of the sense of obligation 
and especially of guilt. 

The fact of this sense of God being, as it were, fixed in our very bones “is strikingly 
attested” by the fact that the wicked cannot free themselves from “the fear of the Lord”. 

238 

The “worm of conscience” attacks from within. Nature allows no individual to forget 
the doctrine that there is a God who will judge us. Calvin is speaking of nature - nature 
which speaks of God in the fears of the guilty person. This natural apprehension of the 
fact of God and of his will that we do good and avoid evil amounts to “the law” of our 
being, a fact which “did not escape the observation of philosophers.” Calvin quotes Plato, 
Gryllus and Plutarch as examples. 


human heart. And that this belief is naturally engendered in all, and thoroughly fixed as it were in our very 
bones, is strikingly attested by the contumacy of the wicked, who, though they struggle furiously, are 
unable to extricate themselves from the fear of God." Institutes, 1, 3, 3. 
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Ibid., I, 3. 3 

238 

Ibid., I, 3. 3 
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All up, despite the total depravity of man, there is an innate sense of God in 
man’s nature with some intimations of the divine character or nature. “Experience 

240 

testifies”, Calvin writes, “that a seed of religion is divinely sown in all.” These 
statements of Calvin might appear to contain a much stronger stress than Luther on the 
“seed of religion” in all. But as observed during the discussion of Luther, Luther does 
allow for the instinct for God and his law having been engraven in the heart of man 
(Luther: Galatians). However, man is so utterly corrupted that he gets nowhere with it. 


Still, Calvin’s position is a little surprising at first sight in view of his insistence on 
the totally depraved nature of fallen man and his complete dependence on the Word of 
Revelation and the grace of the Holy Spirit. So what does Calvin say to this conundrum? 
What does Calvin mean by asserting that man is totally depraved? His answer is that 
while “a seed of religion” is placed in the heart of man by God - a natural recognition of 
him - its development is hopelessly frustrated and deformed. It gets absolutely nowhere. 
Scarcely “one in a hundred is found who cherishes it in his heart, and not one in whom it 
grows to maturity so far is it from yielding fruit in its season. Moreover, while some lose 
themselves in superstitious observances, and others, of set purpose, wickedly revolt from 
God, the result is that, in regard to the true knowledge of him, all are so degenerate, that 
in no part of the world can genuine godliness be found” - and all this blindness is the 
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result of “pride and stubbornness”. Thus their folly cannot be excused. (my italics). 

Very well, but we are compelled to say to Calvin that in asserting this, he appears 
to admit the goodness of what is initially and seminally suggested by and in man’s 

242 

nature. He has said in the quotation above that scarcely one in a hundred is found who 
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The Reformers' interpretation of St Paul's teaching in Romans 3:9 that all are under the power of sin. 

240 

Institutes, 1, 4,1. 

241 

Institutes, 1, 4, 1. 
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Calvin insists that for a true knowledge of God it must be stamped by religion and piety. This is 
generally lacking in the common and widespread sense of the deity. This point is obviously at work in 
Calvin's admission of a universal sense of God together with a universal total depravity. Calvin writes : 

"For, properly speaking, we cannot say that God is known where there is no religion or piety.... We 
must learn to expect and ask all things from him, and thankfully ascribe to him whatever we 
receive. For this sense of the divine perfections is the proper master to teach us piety, out of which 
religion springs. By piety I mean that union of reverence and love to God which the knowledge of 
his benefits inspires." Institutes I, 2,1. 

Again, a little later Calvin writes : "The effect of our knowledge rather ought to be, first, to teach us 
reverence and fear; and, secondly, to induce us, under its guidance and teaching, to ask every good 
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cherishes it in his heart - but this does not absolutely exclude it. He writes that “The 
expression of David (Psalm 14:1, 53:1), ‘The fool hath said in his heart. There is no 
God,’ is primarily applied to those who, as will shortly farther appear, stifle the light of 
nature, and intentionally stupefy themselves. We see many, after they have become 
hardened in a daring course of sin, madly banishing all remembrance of God, though 

243 

spontaneously suggested to them from within, by natural sense.'’' He continues, “Thus 
although they are forced to acknowledge that there is some God, they, however, rob him 

244 

of his glory by denying his power.” (italics mine). 

So there does seem to be a basic sense of God in the Conscience, though vitiated in 
terms of any development. “At length they bewilder themselves in such a maze of error, 
that the darkness of ignorance obscures, and ultimately extinguishes, those sparks which 
were designed to show them the glory of God. Still, however, the conviction that there is 
some Deity continues to exist, like a plant which can never be completely eradicated, 
though so corrupt, that it is only capable of producing the worst of fruit. Nay, we have 
still stronger evidence of the proposition for which I now contend—viz. that a sense of 
Deity is naturally engraven on the human heart, in the fact, that the very reprobate are 

245 

forced to acknowledge it.” (italics mine). 

So while Calvin attributed to man a total depravity, he did not, obviously, see this 
as destroying the validity of the basic sense of Deity naturally engraven on the human 
heart. That remained somewhat intact after the Fall. It appears to be its development that 
is utterly deformed and depraved. So, one could understand a polite rejoinder being 
made to Calvin that, in view of what he has admitted, man was not totcdly depraved, root 
and branch - only branch. For Calvin, only the direct voice of God in the words of 
Scripture - attested and brought to our hearts by the Holy Spirit — brings the properly 
developed and valid knowledge of God. Still, he appears to allow that there is a true sense 


thing from him, and, when it is received, ascribe it to him.Such is pure and genuine religion, 

namely, confidence in God coupled with serious fear—fear, which both includes in it willing 
reverence, and brings along with it such legitimate worship as is prescribed by the law. And it 
ought to be more carefully considered that all men promiscuously do homage to God, but very few 
truly reverence him. On all hands there is abundance of ostentatious ceremonies, but sincerity of 
heart is rare." (my italics for emphasis) Institutes 1,2,2. 
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Ibid., 1, 4, 2. 

244 

Ibid. 

245 

Ibid., 1, 4, 4. 
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of God in the conscience (despite the Fall), which is immediately vitiated and distorted in 
its use. This is a spontaneous sense rather than a reasoned doctrine. So it appears. 

When examining Luther’s use of synderesis it was pointed out that early in his 
lectures on Romans (1515-1516), he viewed the synteresis (sic) as the source of an 
intuitive notion of God found in all men. As was mentioned earlier, Baylor writes that 
“By this Luther seems to have meant that in virtue of the synteresis, man has an innate 
knowledge of God.” The natural and certain knowledge of God that is in everyone is in 
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the major term - which is to say in the “theological synteresis ”. It is in the minor term 
that errors are made. Later, Luther abandoned any use of synderesis and turned to faith 
alone as the source of a true knowledge of God because of the depravity resulting from 

247 

the Fall. 

248 

Calvin does not refer to synderesis, and though insisting on total depravity he 
does firmly admit the innate sense of God as an endowment of nature. He sees it as a 
foundation for the sense of guilt that hangs over man for not being faithful to it - due to 
his pride. He is relying on and interpreting St Paul in his Letter to the Romans, that men 

249 

knew God but did not honour him as such. Despite his trenchant insistence on the total 
depravity of man’s nature, in Calvin’s theory the natural conscience is allowed to provide 
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a seminal knowledge of God. But, as said earlier, man gets nowhere at all with it. 
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As has been pointed out, an example of a "major term" might be, "Honour your father and your 
mother". There is a plain and dominant sense of edictal duty contained in this universal obligation - the 
"innate knowledge of God" must derive from the sense that this duty can only come from God himself. 
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As shown earlier, in Luther, the exercise of one's own reason, "evident reasoning", was essential in 
determining the true meaning of the Word - the acceptance of this Word, of course, being based on faith. 

248 

Perhaps this is because, unlike Luther who had a scholastic background, Calvin was humanist in his 
education. If he was not very familiar with the synderesis issue, it could have been due to his humanist 
education, an education lacking immersion in past scholastic thought. However, let it be also remembered 
that Ockham, himself a scholastic, had no use for synderesis either. 
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It is true that St Paul writes that "I know that nothing good dwells within me" (Romans 7:18) - which 
might seem to suggest total depravity. But Paul immediately adds - " that is , in my flesh " (Romans 7:18). 
Then, In the sentences immediately following this, St Paul distinguishes between what we might call his 
self and the sin which dwells within him . He writes, "I can will what is right, but I cannot do it. For I do not 
do the good I want, but the evil I do not want is what I do. Now if I do what I do not want, it is no longer I 
that do it, but sin which dwells within me" (Romans 7: 18-20). So then, plainly my willing the good ("I can 
will what is right") is a good (and not a depraved) feature of my being - for it is I who want it. Yet there is 
also within me, "that is, in my flesh", the "sin which dwells within me". This sinful feature of my being is 
depraved. It is therefore problematic to say that St Paul teaches that man is " totally depraved". 
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Perhaps the problem of Calvin's position can be resolved somewhat thus. The total depravity of man's 

nature refers, it seems, especially to man's will and his power to choose to do the good in God's sight. It 
would seem that Calvin only allowed a natural power to choose between sin and sin, not between good 
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There are obvious parallels with Newman’s more developed position on how “in 
this special feeling, which follows on the commission of what we call right and wrong, lie 
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the materials for the real apprehension of a Divine Sovereign and Judge”. The 
Calvinism which Newman absorbed in his post-conversion youth placed him in a 
tradition along which flowed certain ideas which would appear in far more developed and 
positive form in his defence of assent to Divine Revelation. In view of this, let us see 
what the Puritan tradition made of the conscience and its sense of God. 


The Puritans With the Protestant Reformers, an impetus has appeared to regard the 
conscience as a singularly religious faculty of the mind and an agent of one’s own 
personal religion. It is sacred because, to use Luther’s expression, it is captive to the 


and evil. The natural apprehension of the fact of God and of his will that we do good and avoid evil, 
insisted upon by Calvin, is a natural instinct and not per se a feature of the practical will and power of 
choice. This natural apprehension is an action of nature and not a deliberate human action properly so 
called. This natural apprehension of the good (in general) highlights the depravity of man in that man is 
unable to choose to do the good in the concrete despite his basic natural sense of the good and of God. So 
maybe we ought not think of total depravity, as taught by Calvin, as applying to man's nature root and 
branch, but just to man's will and power to choose (which is what is distinctively and especially human 
about him, at least principally). Perhaps this is what Calvin means by "total depravity". As with Luther, 
there is in effect a denial of free will (a doctrine which Erasmus attacked in his controversy with Luther). 
But then , the answer to this could be that to use the expression "total depravity" implies that there is 
nothing but grace which is good in man in God's sight. As pointed out earlier, the Institutes is clear (II, 1. 
8): " Everything which is in man, from the intellect to the will, from the soul even to the flesh, is defiled and 
pervaded with this concupiscence; or, to express it more briefly, that the whole man is in himself nothing 
else than concupiscence" (my emphasis). It is as if Calvin is thinking of St Paul's statement that "I know 
that nothing good dwells within me", but then overlooking the rest of that very sentence and passage. The 
trouble for the reader seeking consistency is that Calvin, while insisting on a total depravity and 
bequeathing this doctrine as his (and Luther's) legacy to Reformed Christianity, nevertheless indicates in 
his writings that there are indeed moral instincts in man which at least intimate God and his law to him. 

Saint Francis de Sales , in his Treatise on the Love of God, made a comment that relates to the will . He 
writes , "Eagles have a great heart, and much strength of flight, yet they have incomparably more sight 
than flight, and extend their vision much quicker and further than their wings. So our souls animated with 
a holy natural inclination towards the divinity have far more light in the understanding to see how lovable 
it is than force in the will to love it. Sin has much more weakened man's will than darkened his intellect, 
and the rebellion of the sensual appetite, which we call concupiscence, does indeed disturb the 
understanding, but still it is against the will that it principally stirs up sedition and revolt; so that the poor 
will, already quite infirm, being shaken with the continual assaults which concupisce nee directs against it, 
cannot make so great progress in divine love as reason and natural inclination suggest to it that it should 
do." Treatise on the Love of God, Translated by H. B. Mackey. Newman Press, Maryland USA, 1953, p. 58. 

Later in the same work St Francis de Sales writes : "And meantime we remain in full liberty, to consent 
to the divine drawings or to reject them; for as the sacred Council of Trent has clearly decreed: 'If any one 
should say that man's freewill, being moved and incited by God, does not in any way co-operate, by 
consenting to God, who moves and calls him that he may dispose and prepare himself to obtain the grace 
of justification, and that he is unable to refuse consent though he would,' truly such a man would be 
excommunicated, and reproved by the Church." Treatise on the Love of God, ibid., p. 122. 
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J. H. Newman, Grammar of Assent, Image Book. 1955, p. 98 
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Word of God by the grace of the Holy Spirit who effects this in the subject. His 
“conscience” was decisive for Luther’s religious course, though he would tend to see his 
own “conscience” as simply, in effect, the voice of Holy Writ to the soul, and the soul’s 
practical application of this by means of clear reasoning aided by the 
grace of God. Scripture condemned sin, it discovered sin in the sinner, 
and it announced and assured the complete imputation and grant to the 
sinner of the righteousness belonging to Chirst. Precisely as captive to 
the word of God, the personal conscience is the voice of God. 

The course was now set for the conscience, which is to say the 
conscientia involving the private reason and judgment, to gain a principal status among 
man’s cognitive endowments, and a critically important faculty in the appropriation of 
God and Divine Revelation. The word of God now is seen as bearing directly on the 
personal conscience, making of the conscience an especially sacred tribunal and faculty. 
Following Luther and Calvin, few things were more important in religion than that the 
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conscience be rendered captive, directly and personally, to the word of God. 

To the extent that they theorised about the conscience, the Puritan (or Reformed) 
tradition (of England, as elsewhere) affirmed aspects of the position that the conscience 
must be rendered captive, directly and personally, to the word of God if any good is to 
avail. Much of this was focussed on the theme of conversion. Conversion was pivotal. 
It separated the individual from the mass and endowed him with the privileges and duties 
of the elect - of which he was now conscious of being a member. The conscience 
remained a pivotal instrument in the process of conversion. 

For instance, Richard Sibbes (1577-1635), in his explanation of 2 Corinthians 
1:12, pictures the conscience as God’s court and hall - there is a register, witnesses, an 
accuser, a judge and an executioner. “God hath set up and planted in man this court of 
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conscience, and it is God’s hall, as it were, where he keeps his first judgment”. William 
Fenner (1600-1640) thought of conscience as a preacher, and as intimately connected 
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David L. Edwards writes of conversion, as promoted by Puritanism, that "Although a preacher could be 
an invaluable guide in that (i.e., godly) life, the decisions had all to be taken by the individual as he or she 
read the Scriptures with the aid of the Spirit. Conversion with these results formed the theme of 
innumerable sermons at funerals and subsequently printed, and of many autobiographies." 

David L. Edwards, Christian England, Vol. 2: From the Reformation to the Eighteenth Century. London: 
Collins Fount Paperbacks, 1984, pp. 258-259. 
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R. Sibbes, Works, III 210f, quoted by J. I. Packer in Among God's Giants: Aspects of Puritan Spirituality, 
Eastbourne: Kingsway Publications, Eastbourne. 1991, p. 145. 
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with the Spirit of God. It is “a powerful preacher .... joyned in commission with God’s 
own spirit ... (and so) We cannot sinne against conscience but we sinne also against 
God’s spirit; we cannot check our own conscience but we check and quench the holy 
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spirit of God”. In all this, conscience is being exalted as a privileged locale of God’s 
presence. 

W. R. Owens writes that a “great number of spiritual autobiographies were 
published in the seventeenth century, particularly after about 1650. Adherents of all 
religious denominations contributed to the genre, but by far the most prolific were 
members of the sects, especially Baptists and Quakers. Most of these spiritual 
autobiographies followed a fairly conventional pattern, comprising three major stages: a 
sinful pre-conversion state, sometimes including providential escapes from danger; a 
process of conversion which may be sudden or gradual; and post-conversion trials and 
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resolution.” 

Bunyan One Dissenting pastor of the time who can be described as an open- 
minded Baptist and who espoused the Puritan view (though he offered no developed 
theory of the conscience) may be briefly noticed here. John Bunyan (1628-1688) 
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famously wrote his Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners (1666). 

Grace Abounding One of the most obvious features of Grace Abounding is 
Bunyan’s direct dependence on the text of Holy Scripture as he progressively strove to 
understand revealed teaching. Being a true Protestant, Scripture alone is manifestly for 
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him the single channel of revealed truth. Access to its teaching is achieved by one’s 
personal and progressive grappling with its text - a text which time and again would 
come randomly and piecemeal to him in answer to anxious personal needs. What drove 
Bunyan’s mounting attention to Scripture was his anxiety in the face of God’s judgment 
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W. F. Fenner, A Treatise of Conscience in his Works [ed. 1651] second pagination, p. 24, quoted in 

J. I. Packer, Among God's Giants: Aspects of Puritan Spirituality, p. 146. 
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John Bunyan , Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, Penguin Classics, England, 1987. Edited with an 
Introduction by W. R. Owen. 
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Ibid. 
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We get a hint of Bunyan's little regard for anything but Scripture. Fie writes that "now I saw clearly 
there was an exceeding difference betwixt the notions of flesh and blood, and the revelation of God in 
heaven, also a great difference between that faith that is fained, and according to man's wisdom, and of 
that which comes by a man being born thereto of God (Matt. 16:15,10; 1 John 5:1). Grace Abounding 118. 
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on his many sins. What is obvious in Bunyan’s account is that he approached the sacred 
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text with manifest Puritan assumptions. 

We need not follow the details of Bunyan’s protracted crisis, such as when he 
believed he had sold Christ, that he was guilty of the unpardonable sin , that he was sunk 
in sin and guilt and was facing the prospect of Hell. Our passing interest here is the role 
of conscience - and we note but one of its roles in Bunyan’s text. The sense of sin (i.e., 
the guilty conscience) and the consequent fear of Hell has this positive advantage: it 
keeps or can keep a person seeking God, justification and salvation. Bunyan recognised 
the hand of providence in choosing for men “their temptations and troubles for them; and 
also to leave them, for a time, to such sins as might not destroy, but humble them; as 
might not put them beyond, but lay them in the way of the renewing of his mercy” 
0 Grace Abounding 157). The guilt of sin “did help me much, for still as that would come 
upon me, the blood of Christ did take it off again, and again, and again, and that too, 
sweetly, according to the Scriptures” (ibid., 125). Indeed, the appreciation of the 
promises of Christ and Scripture depended on his conscience’s sense of sin. 
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That is, he interpreted it in light of the Puritan doctrinal tradition. For instance, the assurance of being 
elected was critical - he yearned to be persuaded that he had "faith in Christ" and that he was "elected" 
(no. 57). His uncertainty as to his "election" was devastating to him, and this uncertainty at first seemed 
to be justified by Romans 9: 16 (no.58). The question was, "how can you tell you are elected? And what if 
you should not? How then?" (no.59) - for "the elect only attained eternal life" ... "there lay all the 
question" (no. 61). The text of Mark 3: 13, speaking of Christ calling "to him whom he would", made 
Bunyan feel "faint and fear", lest "Christ should have no liking for me, for he called whom he would" (no. 
75). Bunyan sought the assurance of having been (unconditionally) elected - for not all were elected, not 
all were chosen for glory (The Council of Trent's complete rejection of this is expressed in its "Decretum 
de justificatione" (1547) Session VI, Canon XVII). 

Again, Luther's doctrine of imputed righteousness was critical for Bunyan's eventual peace of mind. We 
read that he gained possession of Luther's Commentary on Galatians (no. 129). It brought immense 
consolation, as if the book was written just for him. Bunyan prefers "this book of Mr Luther upon the 
Galatians (excepting the Holy Bible) before all the books I have ever seen, as most fit for a wounded 
conscience" (no. 130). This book was Luther's own favourite and of immense influence in Protestantism. It 
set forth Luther's doctrine on the justification of the sinner. His is a "passive" and imputed righteousness. 

Bunyan writes , "Suddenly this sentence fell upon my soul, Thy righteousness is in heaven. This meant 
for Bunyan that "wherever I was, or whatever I was doing, God could not say of me, He wants my 
righteousness ... for my righteousness was Jesus Christ himself" (no. 299). "Now did my chains fall off my 
legs indeed" (no. 230). Now "I was as if I had heard it thus expounded to me; Sinner, thou thinkest that 
because of thy sins and infirmities, I cannot save thy soul; but behold my Son is by me, and upon him I 
look, and not on thee, and will deal with thee according as I am pleased with him: at this I was greatly 
enlightened in my mind" (no. 258). That is, God imputes to him the holiness of Christ. 

One suspects that there is a subtle passing from private reasoning and judgment on the inspired text to 
a form of feeling as the basis. The doctrine of imputed righteousness is verified by the tremendously 
consoling feeling that it produces in the sinner, who otherwise cannot shake off the dread from his sins. 
Moreover, we have that distinctive feature of looking back to the assurance possessed by the subject. 
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At a further stage, Bunyan tells the reader that as a result of his “temptation” 
(which amounted to being “greatly assaulted and tormented with atheism”) he was made 
to possess in his soul a “very wonderful sense both of the being and the glory of God, and 
of his beloved Son.” The very “temptation” kept God before him (ibid., 244) - it drove 
him to a minute consideration of “every leaf’ of the text of Scripture (ibid., 247). Like a 
man sinking he caught at all he saw (248). All this is to say that with the vivid thought of 
Hell ahead due the consciousness of personal sin, the reality of God and Christ together 
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with his promises and mercy, appeared correspondingly great. His conscience’s sense 
of sin, together with his Puritan-reading of Holy Writ, brought him to peace in God. 

The Evangelical Conscience 

David Bebbington judges the Evangelicalism that began in the mid 1730s to be the most 
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important development before or after in English-speaking Protestantism. With 
Evangelicalism we move closer to the religious influences on the young Newman. Roger 
E. Olson, in his discussion of the history of Evangelical theology, describes it as guided 
by the ultimate authority of Scripture, acknowledging that God is supremely revealed in 

Jesus Christ, and including “a strong focus on personal salvation by repentance and 
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faith”. Its distinctive note is “conversional piety”. A notable feature of Evangelicalism 
was the rise in prominence of the notion (or doctrine) that justification is occasioned by 
personal conversion. The emphasis on conversion (to be a Christian) obviously involves 
the conscience. 

Olson, together with others, sees the roots of Evangelicalism in the rise of Pietism. 
This began among German Lutherans in the seventeenth century, such as Amdt and 
Spener - contemporaneously with Goodwin and Bunyan (Puritans) in England. It 
influenced Britain through Puritans influenced by it, and through the Wesley brothers. 
The ethos of Pietism, F. Ernest Stoeffler writes, is to stress real Christianity, a real 
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To clinch all, bringing to him a secure and lasting comfort of conscience, there came to him the text. 
"Ye are justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus" (Rom. 3:24). Again and 
critically, this sentence was interpreted through Lutheran and Reformed eyes. By this text, he "was made 
to understand that God could justify a sinner at any time, it was but a looking upon Christ, and imputing of 

his benefits to us. and the work was forthwith done" ( Grace Abounding. 258). 
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devotion to God involving true experience in the inner man, over mere assent to 
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doctrines. A brief look at Amdt and Spener, fathers of Pietism and hence of the 
Evangelical impulse (and therefore considered at this point), may help us see more of the 
idea of the conscience in the Evangelicalism that reached to Newman’s day. Our interest 
is especially in the sense of God that conscience conveys. 

Johann Arndt (1555-1621) Johann Arndt’s most significant work for our purposes 
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Christentum (True Christianity ) (Books 1-4, 1605-1610). A German 
Lutheran divine, Amdt was acknowledged by the leaders of Pietism as 
their forerunner. Being their forerunner, he is to be placed among the 
fathers of Evangelicalism. Though thoroughly Lutheran, his devotional 
works on which his fame rests were inspired by many Catholic spiritual 
writers, St Bernard, Johannes Tauler and Thomas a-Kempis. He dwells 
on the intimate union between the person of Jesus Christ and the believer, but what is of 
interest here is Arndt’s account of man as created by God. Importantly for our subject, a 
pivotal element seems to be the natural conscience. 

God made man in his image, hence “From the divine image thus implanted in him, 
man should have acquired the knowledge both of God and of himself’ (I, 5). By the fall 
of Adam, “he was stripped of that divine image, which the Creator had so freely 
conferred on him; divested of hereditary righteousness; and bereaved of that holiness 
with which he was originally adorned; becoming, as it regards his understanding, dark 
and blind ; as to his will, stubborn and perverse; and as to all the powers and faculties of 
the soul, entirely alienated from God (italics mine). This evil has infected the whole 
mass of mankind, by means of a fleshly generation; and has been inherited by all men” 
(eh.2). Man is renewed in Christ by the new birth, “effected through faith, the word of 
God and the Sacraments” and by this he is justified and sanctified (ch.3). In this, Amdt is 
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a faithful and classic Protestant. In man’s understanding and will and in all the powers 
and faculties of the soul, he is “entirely alienated from God.” 

Of special interest is Arndt’s chapter 7 on the law of God, written in the hearts 
of all. In this chapter, Amdt speaks of the conscience. Despite the Fall, certain qualities 
of the human conscience were never lost. “When God created man in his own image, in 
righteousness and holiness, and endowed him with exalted virtues and gifts, he impressed 
three qualities on the human conscience so deeply, that they can never be effaced: First, 
the natural testimony that there is a God. Secondly, a testimony that a day of Judgment 
will come (Rom. 2:15). Thirdly, the law of nature, or natural righteousness, by which 
man is enabled to distinguish between honour and shame, and to experience joy and 
sorrow.” All this, despite the fact (as noted above) that after the Fall man became “as it 
regards his understanding, dark and blind ; as to his will, stubborn and perverse; and as to 
all the powers and faculties of the soul, entirely alienated from God”. We have to say 
that this, as in Calvin, seems a significant survival from the Fall and vindicative of total 
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depravity. 

Indeed, Arndt makes observations full of interest for our subject. No nation has 
denied that a God exists “inasmuch as nature furnishes internal and external evidence of 
this fact. Indeed, men have not only acknowledged the being of a God, of which they 
were assured by their consciences; but they have also been affected with a sense of his 
justice, as an avenger of evil, and a rewarder of good; and this persuasion arose from the 
consciousness, that, on some occasions, they were harassed with fearful apprehensions; 
while, on others, they felt a certain measure of peace and joy. By this knowledge, they 
even proceeded farther, and discovered the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, as 
appears from Plato, who most amply discussed this subject. And, lastly, they gathered 
from this inward law, that God was the author and source of all that was good in nature, 
and therefore ought to be worshipped by an assiduous attention to virtue, and with a pure 
heart. Hence, they defined virtue to be man's chief good; and schools of moral virtue 
were accordingly instituted by Socrates, and by other heathen philosophers.” 

This may be sufficient to convince us, Arndt continues, that God, even since the 
Fall, has allowed a spark of natural light to remain in men, in order that they might be 
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As suggested above in a footnote on Calvin, perhaps we should understand the total depravity of man, 
as held by Arndt, to apply primarily to man's will and power to choose - rather than the instinctive 
perceptions of conscience. Still, Arndt speaks of man's understanding being dark and blind from the Fall - 
"as to all the powers and faculties of the soul, entirely alienated from God" (my emphasis). 
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admonished of their heavenly origin, and be assured, that it was only by following these 
footsteps of divinity, that they could be restored to their former perfection. Some of the 
heathens themselves, have not been unacquainted with this truth; among whom is Aratus, 
the poet, quoted by St. Paul, who declares that “we are God's offspring” (Acts 17:28). 

So, according to Amdt, there is an element of the conscience - “a spark of natural 
light” - which has been allowed to remain after the Fall as it came from the hand of God. 
By means of the conscience men can know there is a God, that there is a judgment, and 
that there is a natural law of right and wrong. Men are assured by their consciences that 
God is just: he will reward the good and punish the evil. By this light of conscience men 
are “admonished” that they come from God (that is, that God is their Creator) and that 
“only by following these footsteps of divinity (that is, the dictates of conscience) that 
their original character (of goodness) can be regained. This has been perceived even by 
“some of the heathens themselves”. 

However, “The Gentiles, ... stilling the testimony of conscience, contemned the 
light of nature, and “the work of the law written in their hearts” (Rom. 2:15); so that it 
cannot but be their own fault, that they are condemned and lost; and they are, as St. Paul 
argues, left altogether without excuse. Rom. 1:19, 20.” The law of nature, in Amdt, is 
the conscience: “Therefore, every false Christian shall, in the day of judgment, be 
condemned by two mighty witnesses: by his own conscience or the law of nature, and 
likewise by the revealed Word of God, which will then judge him.” 

So, in Amdt, there is a natural knowledge of God and of his moral nature that 
springs from the testimony of Conscience, that spark of light which survived the Fall. 
There is no sustained talk in Arndt (as there is in Calvin) of the knowledge of God that is 
derived from external physical nature, nor that springing from the action of “reason.” The 
conscience is a pivotal faculty of the soul in knowing God, and it is on this that Arndt 
focusses. We may say that Arndt thus contributes to a tradition of thought that looks 
primarily to the Conscience for the sense of God. “God has made the soul immortal and 
planted the conscience in it, to be both a witness and a judge. The conscience can never 
throw off the recollection of God, and yet cannot of itself approach him; which must be 
attended with unutterable pain to the soul, and expose it to the worm that dieth not, and to 
the fire that cannot be quenched.” Taking his cue, it would seem, from Romans 2: 14-15, 
Arndt locates the seat of the knowledge of God and of religion in the natural conscience 
of man. The conscience can never throw off “the recollection of God” - an expression 
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implying an instinctive impression of God, like an abiding, original memory, ever on 
recall, that the Creator has implanted in us. Of course, he is not implying a recall of the 
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past as such. 


Philip Spener (1635-1705) Spener’s statements are not as directly pertinent to our 
subject as are Arndt’s, but they show the continuance of the broad idea that God is 
apprehended by the “inner man.” As the pastor of the Lutheran Church at Frankfurt, 
Philip Spener (1635-1705) published his two chief works, Pia Desiderici (1675 - the year, 
coincidentally, that Bunyan wrote the first part of Pilgrim’s Progress ) and Allgemeine 
Gottesgelehrtheit (1680). At this time he began that form of pastoral work which resulted 
in the movement called Pietism. 

He himself was highly influenced by Johann Amdt, Lewis Bayly, Jean de Labadie, 
and Theophil GroBgebauer. Spener was also one of the godfathers of 
Count von Zinzendorf, the leader of the Moravian Brethren's Community 
at Hermhut in Saxony - and the piety of the Moravians converted Wesley 
in London and later won the respect of Walter Mayers, the early mentor of 
the young Newman. So Spener too is to be considered in our look at 
Evangelicalism. 

What is relevant here is where, towards the end of his book, Spener places the seat 
of true religion. Recommending Arndt, Tauler, Augustine and a-Kempis, Spener stresses 

spiritual earnestness. He then comes to “the principal thing: Our whole Christian religion 
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consists of the inner man or the new man, and all sermons should be aimed at this”. 
The precious benefactions of God are “directed toward this inner man”. This goes 
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This, incidentally, is exactly how the theologian Joseph Ratzinger in modern times preferred to describe 
that dimension of the conscience which the mediaeval men called synderesis. Ratzinger writes that the 
medieval synderesis remained unclear in its exact meaning - possibly he is alluding to the divergence 
between Aquinas and Bonaventure. Ratzinger prefers to replace the word synderesis with the Platonic 
concept of anamnesis, and which he interprets as being exactly what St Paul meant in Romans 2:14-15. 
This means that the first ontological level of the conscience consists in the fact that "something like an 
original memory of the good and true (they are identical) has been implanted in us, that there is an inner 

ontological tendency in man, who is created in the likeness of God, toward the divine. It is, so to 

speak, an inner sense ... He sees: That's it!" J. Ratzinger, On Conscience: Two Essays by Joseph Ratzinger, 
Philadelphia, PA: The National Catholic Bioethics Center-San Francisco: Ignatius Press. 2007, p. 32. 

Arndt is referring to synderesis (without using the word), which Ratzinger prefers to call anamnesis. 
Ratzinger, in describing synderesis in terms of it being "like an original memory", would seem to be 
stressing the action of a vague recognition (say, of God), as if the memory of something were involved. As 

we investigate Newman's thought we shall see him speaking of the conscience in a recognizing role. 
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beyond the mere “outward man” with outward vices and outward virtues, and is meant 
“to lay the right foundation in the heart”. The Word and sacrament are “concerned with 
the inner man”, and so it must “penetrate to our heart, so that we may hear the Holy Spirit 
speak there”. It is not enough to be baptized, “but the inner man, where we have put on 
Christ in Baptism, must also keep Christ on and bear witness to him in our outward life.” 
It is not enough to receive the Lord’s Supper externally, but “the inner man must truly be 
fed”. True prayer “occurs in the inner man”. It is not enough to worship God in “an 
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external temple, but the inner man worships God best in his own temple”. 

These points are footnoted with references to St Paul. Luther and Johann Amdt are 
held up as “a glorious example”. True orthodoxy consists “not merely of doctrinal 

statements but a living knowledge of effective Christianity”, which is aimed at “the inner 
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man”. Arndt’s True Christianity is forcefully recommended - and his “other books”. 
The “inner man” of Spener seems to be the core of the conscious and choosing self. 
Obviously, it is not just the “reason” - it is “our heart” where we “may hear the Holy 
Spirit speak there”. The idea being conveyed is that religion and its truths are 
apprehended by the “heart” and “inner man”, although a precise faculty of the mind or 
heart is not specified. The tenn “heart” is a metaphor, while “inner man” is an interior 
location that is contrasted with the outer man. It is obviously close to the conscience, but 
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is not identified exactly. 

Things took a special turn with the contact between the Moravians and Count 
Zinzendorf - Zinzendorf had been profoundly influenced by the Pietism inspired by 
Arndt and Spener. Enthused and led by Zinzendorf, the Moravians - now part of Pietism 
- began to exercise a tremendous influence in and through the Pietist movement. The 
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We can see here the shift to an emphasis on personal conviction if there is to be a real Christianity in a 
person's life. The Church and its order and Sacraments begin to pale somewhat in importance. With the 
Pietist influence on Wesley and Whitefield, the ground is prepared for the Revivalist doctrine of one 
becoming a real Christian at true conversion. It is then a short step to the doctrine of Justification and 
Rebirth by and at Conversion, and at Conversion alone. This was not the position of Luther and Calvin who 
held to Justification by Baptism. This doctrinal innovation, appearing in small ways among English Puritans 
in late sixteenth and then seventeenth centuries, and affecting the English scene forcefully with the 
eighteenth century Revival, made the Revival so important a development in English Protestantism. 

While it is true that Luther and Calvin held to justification at Baptism, they also held to justification by 
faith alone. This could be seen as an incipient ambiguity, and containing the seed of an eventual insistence 
on justification at conversion — conversion being the great moment of faith alone in Jesus as my Saviour. 
Faith (alone) in Jesus my Saviour could thus have led to the necessity of Baptism falling by the wayside. 
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Moravians founded a chapel in London in Aldersgate Street, and there on 24 May, 1738 
during a reading of Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans, John Wesley’s heart 
was “strangely warmed”. Through Wesley the Pietist influence entered the great Revival 
and those bearing within them Puritan and Evangelical elements, through to John Newton 
and others to Mayers. These elements touched the young Newman himself, through 
Walter Mayers , other persons and through books. 
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Joseph Milner (1744-1797) Pietism was by no means the only influence on 
Evangelicalism, though. One example may illustrate this: the influence of the Anglican 

Joseph Butler on some Evangelicals. Joseph Milner, 
Evangelical divine and head-master of Hull Grammar 
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School, had become a follower of the rising Evangelical 
school by 1770. As a result, Hull became a centre of 
Evangelicalism. Milner was especially famous for his 
volumes on the History of the Church - continued and 
completed after his death by his brother Isaac. As we read in the Apologia, these 
volumes, thoroughly Evangelical in perspective, were to inspire in Newman a boyhood 
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love for the Fathers. Indeed, I believe that the influence on young Newman of his 
boyhood reading of Milner has been underestimated, including his possible connecting of 
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Milner’s thought with Butler. 
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Joseph Milner (1744-1797), English Evangelical divine, was born at Leeds and educated at Leeds 
grammar-school and Cambridge. After taking his degree he went to Thorparch, Yorkshire, as curate and 
assistant schoolmaster. Subsequently he became head master of Hull grammar-school, and in 1768 he 
was chosen afternoon lecturer at Holy Trinity church, Hull. He became a strong supporter of the 
Evangelical movement of the period, and greatly contributed to its success in Hull. In addition to his work 
as head master, he took charge of North Ferriby parish, not far from Hull. His published works include his 
early hefty attack on Gibbon and Hume, essays and numerous sermons, but his best known work is the 
History of the Church of Christ (London, 1794-1809). He lived to complete the first three volumes, and two 
more were added by his brother, Isaac Milner (1750-1820), dean of Carlisle and later Master of Queens 
College Cambridge, who re-edited the whole work by 1810. Later Isaac Milner, with Charles Simeon, was 
largely responsible for the evangelical revival at Cambridge in his post as Master of Queens College. 
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One student at the Hull Grammar School was Samuel Marsden (1765-1838), later chaplain, missionary 
and farmer of notoriety in Australia. Studying there, he knew the Milners. Through them he came to know 
William Wilberforce who facilitated his appointment to New South Wales where he led his eventful life. 
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Newman also tells us that "it is Milner's doctrine, that upon the visible Church come down from above, 
at certain intervals, large and temporary Effusions of divine grace. This is the leading idea of his work. He 
begins by speaking of the Day of Pentecost, as marking the first of those Effusions..." ( Apologia , p. 23). 
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Newman was reading Milner during the period of his conversion (Apologia, World's Classics ed. P. 7). 
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One of Milner’s earliest works was his attack on Gibbon and Hume: Gibbon ’s 
Account of Christianity Considered, Together with some strictures on Hume’s Dialogues 
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Concerning Natural Religion (1781). In this rebuttal he draws on Bishop Butler’s use 
of the “conscience” - and, we remember, Butler had not been happy with Wesley. In 
section XII of his book (attacking Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural Religion ), 
Milner wishes to show “that there are solid proofs for the righteous character of God.” 
Milner is looking for a proof not merely of God as Ruler of the world, but of his moral 
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character. 

He begins by drawing on St Paul. “Thus, St. Paul being judge, God has not left 
himself without witness, even in the natural world. The works of creation speak to us 
from without; and the moral nature, which he has given us, speaks to us from within. In 
conjunction they declare his Being and Sovereign authority, his power, wisdom, and 
goodness, his equitable judgment, and the accountableness of the human race for all their 
moral conduct before him. And this is the utmost stretch of natural religion, an intuitive 
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feeling rather than the result of any laborious investigation”. Conscience is an 
altogether special case, for “Conscience alone, of all the moral powers of man, is not 


Later in the Apologia Newman speaks of the leading idea of Milner's works, and how for him Butler's 
argument from Analogy "fastened upon the theory of Church History" of Milner. Apologia, p. 23. 

In his Certain Difficulties Felt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching, Vol I (1850), Lecture XII, no. 3, Newman 
refers to his boyhood reading of Milner's History. "Even when I was a boy, my thoughts were turned to 
the early Church, and especially to the early Fathers, by the perusal of the Calvinist John Milner's Church 
History, and I have never lost, I have never suffered a suspension of the impression, deep and most 
pleasurable, which his sketches of St Ambrose and St Athanasius left on my mind. From that time the 
vision of the Fathers was always, to my imagination, I may say, a paradise of delight in the contemplation 
of which I directed my thoughts from time to time, whenever I was free from the engagements proper to 
my time of life. When years afterwards (1828) I first began to read their works with attention and on 
system, I busied myself with analyzing them ..." (p. 370-371). London: Longmans Green & Co., 1908 
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Joseph Milner, Gibbon's account of Christianity considered: together with some strictures on Hume's 
Dialogues concerning natural religion. York : Printed by A. Ward; and sold by G. Robinson ... and T. Cadell 
... London; J. Merrill, in Cambridge; J. Fletcher, in Oxford; W. Tesseyman, in York; T. Browne, in Hull; and J. 
Binns, in Leeds. 1781. 

Internet, as on 15 August 2013: 

http://archive.Org/stream/gibbonsaccountof00miln#page/n5/mode/2up 
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This early work of Joseph Milner attacking Hume and Gibbon, with its obvious influence from Butler, 
suggests to me that Milner approached his writing of the later Church History with this influence of Butler 
having shaped him. The young Newman was deeply influenced by the Church History volumes which at 
the time of his youthful reading of it was a relatively recent production and very well received. The two 
Milner brothers who authored the seven volumes up to 1810 were united in their Evangelicalism. 
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ruined by the fall”. So the Evangelical Milner allowed something important that was 
good in fallen man. It was the conscience. Conscience “is not ruined by the fall.” 

Milner invites the reader to consider what account can be given of that principle 
within him which we call the “Conscience.” Acknowledging his indebtedness to Butler’s 
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Sermons on Human Nature and his Analogy, he writes that the conscience speaks “with 
an authority steady and strong, yet ever upright and equitable, commanding the whole 
man, and commanding no less the esteem than the fear of the whole human race.” So it 
speaks with supreme authority over man. “What renders its empire decisively great, is 
the little or no connection which it has with any elaborate process of reasoning. Its voice 
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is plain and strong, not inimical to, but far superior to the voice of reason” - and it 
speaks like an instinct in all men. 

If we look for a Cause, “we may fairly infer that this moral principle is implanted 
in all men by the Author of nature.” Conscience as a moral voice, then, provides a way 
of inferring to the moral Governor of the world. It is, we might say, Nature’s highest 
moral feature and voice, and requires a Cause that is moral. “If he who made the eye 
must see, he who gave to man a moral nature, must himself be the moral governor of the 

world. Justice, and equity and goodness must be his delight; our very feelings witness 
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it”, and this is the common sense of the ages. Conscience, the approbation of moral 
goodness implanted in us, is Nature’s God-given moral authority. Our moral nature 
makes us feel the moral character of God, it requires of us that we obey him, and it 
proves his moral character. 

Milner also writes that “This moral nature of man is not the only proof of the moral 

attributes of God. Final causes are as obvious in the administration of the moral, as of the 
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natural world” - and Milner gives some space to this. The finality present in the 
course of the world has a moral character, as does particularly the nature of man, in his 
conscience. The Cause of this must be moral. 
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As said, Butler's Analogy of Religion was thus an important early influence on Milner. The Analogy was 
destined to have a profound influence on Newman's philosophy and on his view of the Conscience. This 
influence, according to the Apologia, began in 1823 and was renewed strongly with Keble's Christian Year. 
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Milner imagines the “conscience” as a commanding faculty or instinct of the mind, 
higher than the mind’s powers of reasoning. If reason usurps its authority - as rationalist 
thinkers have had it do, min results. It is to be presumed that this notion of the 
conscience as a higher faculty or instinct superintending the “reason,” yet able to be 
usurped in its position by reason, contributed to the idea of the conscience obtaining in 
the Evangelicalism of the religious environment that touched Newman’s early adulthood. 
This Evangelicalism, thus affected, may have opened Newman’s mind to the thought of 
conscience as a more fundamental source of religion than reason, for it superintended 
reason. It is to be stressed that these considerations appeared in the writings of an 
Evangelical author, Milner. 

One also wonders whether, in view of his early love for Milner’s History of the 
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Church, Newman was led to read Milner’s earlier attack on Gibbon and Hume - an 
attack that drew on Butler’s theory of the conscience. At some point he must surely have 
heard of this hefty book by an Evangelical. If the young Evangelical Newman did read 
this attack on Gibbon and Hume by Milner, perhaps it contributed to his early reading (in 
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about 1823) of Butler. If he read Milner’s work, Milner would have reminded him of 
how conscience speaks of God - for as Milner writes, “all around in this sorrowful world 
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is speaking of God, and conscience fails not to speak for him within”. 

Young Newman 

The historical scene just traversed was meant to provide a background for Newman’s 
awareness of the conscience as a religious sense - that is, up to the threshold of his 
conversion. Newman’s conversion , the acknowledged beginning of his intellectual life in 
1816, involved Calvinist and Evangelical influences (“the conversations and sermons of 
the excellent man, long dead, the Rev. Walter Mayers, of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
who was the human means of this beginning of divine faith in me ... (and) the books 
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We read in the Apologia that one of the works Newman had been dabbling in during his brief period 
bordering on scepticism ("when I was fourteen") was Hume's Essays ( Apologia, p. 3). As said, one wonders 
whether this dipping into Hume may have led him later, now "enamoured" of Milner, to note Milner's use 
of the conscience in his attack on Hume. If so, it may have indirectly given him some youthful contact with 
Butler's thought. But this is conjecture, for Newman does not mention a study by him of Milner's attack. 
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which he put into my hands, all of the school of Calvin”). This placed him initially 
within that Evangelical community. Hence, our narrative in this chapter following Luther 
tracks the conscience as it was borne along in Evangelical Calvinism. We have now 
reached Newman, and so we must first turn to the religious culture of his Anglican 
family. This was not Calvinist and Evangelical in opinion or temper - so it is a pause in 
our narrative before we reach Walter Mayers. 
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Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary Newman, of course, was raised in a culture of ideas 
that included the conscience. An indicator of the common meaning of the 

tenn “conscience” at the time of Newman’s childhood and youth is given 
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us in Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language , the most 
commonly used and best regarded dictionary till the appearance in the 
early twentieth century of the Oxford English Dictionary. The sixth edition of 1785, the 
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year following Johnson’s death and some 16 years before Newman’s birth, provides us 
with several meanings of the word “conscience.” 

The two principal ones are the following. Firstly, the conscience is the knowledge 

288 


or faculty by which we judge of the goodness or wickedness of ourselves. Johnson 
cites Swift’s definition: “Conscience signifies that knowledge which a man hath of his 
own thoughts and actions; and because, if a man judgeth fairly of his actions by 
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Samuel Johnson, A Dictionary of the English Language: In Two Volumes. In which the words are 
deduced from their originals, and illustrated in their different significations by examples from the best 
writers: to which are prefixed, a history of the language, and an English grammar. (Sixth Edition) 

London: Printed for J.F. and C. Rivington and others. 1785. 
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James Boswell's biography The Life of Johnson portrays a distinguished man of letters after whom a 
whole literary period was named: "The Age of Johnson". Johnson's life (1709-1784) and works include the 
journalism of Parliamentary reports; translations of Horace; collections of essays known as The Rambler, 
The Idler, and The Adventurer; poetry ("The Vanity of Human Wishes," "London"); sermons; biography 
and literary criticism in The Lives of the Poets (Milton, Cowley, Pope, Gray); a play by the name of Irene; a 
scholarly edition of Shakespeare's plays; a short novel entitled Rasselas; and Dictionary of the English 
Language. Boswell writes that even if Johnson had written only the Dictionary, he would have achieved 

undying literary fame. He died some sixteen years before Newman was born. 
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Referring to "the conscience" as a faculty or knowledge reflects the traditional and mediaeval 
terminology (and, perhaps, ordinary everyday language). Some mediaevals regarded the synderesis as a 
faculty , some a habit-like faculty , some (eg. Aquinas) a habit . Aquinas said conscientia was a practical 
judgment, which is to say the knowledge of what should be done here and now. So it was knowledge. 
Johnson goes on to show that the "conscience" judges both oneself and the right course to take (justice). 
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comparing them with the law of God, his mind will approve or condemn him, this 
knowledge or conscience may be both an accuser and a judge.” 

So in Swift there is a knowledge of one’s own thoughts and actions, and a 
comparison of them with the law of God. As a result of this, one’s mind will approve or 
condemn. Thus “this knowledge or conscience may be both an accuser and a judge.” The 
“conscience” appears to be mainly the guilty conscience and the sense of sin. Other 
examples of the use of the word are given from Spencer, Milton, Ovid and Juvenal. 

The second meaning of the word given is “justice,” which is to say, the right and 
just course to take. It is the conscientious judgment of conscience as to the course to be 
taken - as in “What you require cannot, in conscience, be deferred beyond this time” 
(Milton). Acting according to “conscience” is acting according to one’s best judgment on 
the (right and) “just” course. It corresponds to what the scholastics called conscientia. 

So in Johnson’s presentation of its meaning, while the word refers to a 
conscientious judgment on the practical and dutiful course to be taken, its first meaning is 
the knowledge or faculty by which we judge our own goodness or wickedness. In Swift’s 
definition (cited by Johnson), the conscience takes part with the law of God. It becomes 
an accuser or judge, acting as his representative, we might say. 

Johnson himself does not include this reference to the law of God. He is content 
with the conscience being the knowledge or faculty whereby we judge of the goodness or 
wickedness of ourselves. The standard with which conscience — as “the knowledge or 
faculty” — identifies is not formally specified by Johnson, nor is conscience described as 
an accuser and a judge, though it exercises these functions. While Johnson leaves 
unspecified the standard by which a man judges his goodness or wickedness, Swift 
assumes that the standard is the law of God, which doubtless it was for those who were 
religious. 

While Newman uses the word in both senses in his writings, his emphasis falls on 
the first meaning as given in Johnson’s Dictionary , which is the meaning the term would 
have had in his youth. Newman writes in the Grammar of Assent that he will “consider 
conscience, not as a rule of right conduct, but as a sanction of right conduct,” and that this 
“is its primary and most authoritative aspect; it is the ordinary sense of the word .... 
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everyone kn ows what is meant by a good or bad conscience”. In this statement of 
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Newman’s, the “conscience” is that knowledge or faculty by which we judge our own 
goodness or wickedness - this “judgment”, of course, may be virtually engulfed in the 
“feeling” of remorse and guilt it evokes. “Conscience” is the good or bad conscience, and 
includes the feeling of guilt and the sense of sin. In the Grammar Newman goes on to 
speak of the conscience as a means of knowing God: “Conscience brings before us many 
things about that Master, whom by means of it we perceive, but its most prominent 
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teaching, and its cardinal and distinguishing truth, is that he is our Judge”. 

How might the young Newman have imagined the conscience as a component of 
the mind? Johnson’s definition speaks of the conscience as a “knowledge or faculty.” In 
the quotation from Swift which Johnson provides, “conscience” is that “knowledge” 
which a man has of his own thoughts and actions. It is also, Swift writes, his “mind”: if a 
man judges rightly (“fairly”) of his actions by comparing them with the law of God, “his 
mind will approve or condemn him,” and “this knowledge or conscience may be both an 
accuser and a judge.” So then, in Johnson, conscience is a “knowledge or faculty,” while 
in Swift it is a person’s “knowledge ... of his own thoughts and actions”, and “his mind” 
approving or condemning him. So there is a certain ambiguity as to the precise place of 
“the conscience” in the intellect, and this ambiguity reflects the ambiguity of the word in 
everyday speech. It is a knowledge or faculty; it is knowledge and it is a man’s mind. 

Such were some of the meanings of “conscience” in the literature of the day and 
which must have contributed to Newman’s boyhood understanding of the word. 

The Newman family Newman acknowledged the religious influence on him of his 
mother, and especially of his grandmother Elizabeth Good (Newman) and his aunt 
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Elizabeth Newman - his father less so. A week before his ordination to the Anglican 
priesthood on May 29, 1825, his grandmother suddenly died at the age of 92. The day 
before his ordination Newman recorded, “Thou hast made her my earliest benefactor, and 
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how she loved me!” Some seven weeks later he wrote to his aunt Elizabeth. “That we 
are living together in peace harmony and affection,” he writes, “and that we have (as I 
trust we have) the fear of God before our eyes, is under God owing to my dear 
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Grandmother and yourself. - I in particular have cause to bless God for giving me such 
valuable and kind relatives. If I have been called of God to serve Him in His ministry, 
and if I am in any measure enabled by Him to fulfil my calling, it is to you two I must 
especially point as the instruments in His Providence in having from my youth turned my 
thoughts towards religion - I was very much with you both in my childhood, and a great 
responsibility lies upon me lest I fail to have profited by the advantages I then enjoyed.” 
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Ian Ker writes that Newman “had been brought up an ordinary member of the 
Church of England. His parents were in no way Evangelical, but belonged to what their 
son was later to call ‘the national religion of England’ or ‘Bible religion’ which consists 
not in rites or creeds, but in mainly in having the Bible read in Church, in the family, and 
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in private”. Ker attributes “particularly” to his grandmother and aunt the fact that 
Newman was “brought up to take a great delight in reading the Bible.” Newman wrote to 
his aunt that “Whatever good there is in me, I owe, under grace, to the time I spent in that 
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house, and to you, and my dear Grandmother, its inhabitants”. We ought to remember 
that this was written several years after the deaths of his parents, and perhaps did not give 
due stress (because this was not the occasion to do so) to the role exercised by his mother 
whom he loved very much. In 1880 (January 6 and 8) Newman refers to “a small red 
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morocco prayer book given me by my mother in 1815”. 

When Mozley’s Reminiscences were first published in 1882, Newman stated on 
June 9 that “I never dreamed of being ‘converted’ and had no lasting religious thoughts 
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till I knew Mr Mayers”. That is, he was a normal and average boy in terms of the 
religion of his family - and, of course, did not expect to be “converted”. He does not say 
that he had no religion then but that his religious thoughts were not “lasting”, i.e., abiding 
as they certainly came to be. Nor, as a boy, did he expect or dream of being other than 
this till he knew Mayers. This too is surely to be regarded as normal. There was not yet a 
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deep, firm and lasting commitment to the tenets of the Christian religion as such. On the 
first page of his Apologia, Newman writes that he ‘had no formed religious convictions’ 
till he was fifteen. As I shall soon suggest, in the context of his description of his 
conversion as one to a religion of “a definite Creed” and “dogma”, this must mean that 
Christian doctrines were not yet embraced in a systematic, personal and truly “lasting” 
sense. 

So as a child and early youth, his conscience did not enforce upon him the full 
implications of Christian doctrine. But this did not mean that he lacked a general sense 
of God, nor that the Bible and some Christian doctrines were not of some importance to 
him. As Blehl and others write, his parents were ordinary members of the Church, 
neither high nor low - they went to Church on Sundays and participated in evening 
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prayers. What is manifest also from Newman’s diaries and letters is the love he had for 
his parents, and their love for him. This must have involved their religious influence as 
parents and as ordinary members of the Church. 

In The Correspondence of John Henry Newman with John Keble and others 1839- 
1845, the second appendix tells us that “there was no trace of Calvinistic teaching in 
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Newman’s home”. The source for this is the letter sent by J.B. Mozley, son of 
Newman’s sister Jemima, to the editors of The Correspondence. J.B. Mozley wrote that 
his mother Jemima stated (soon after the publication of the Apologia ) “that the teaching 
in the Cardinal’s home was not either Calvinistic or Evangelical.” Added to this, both J. 
B. Mozley and his brother Frank reported that Newman’s brother Francis declared that 
his father was “somewhat free-thoughted,” and “could not bear John Newton ... on 
account of his connection with the slave trade, and perhaps his Calvinism. ... My mother 
and grandmother (Newman) taught us simple piety, the non-controversial points of 
Christianity on which all agreed. They would never have taught us Calvinism.” We note, 
incidentally, that here Newman’s mother did teach “piety” and “points of Christianity”. 

So then, Jemima’s sons (Newman’s nephews) tell us that their mother Jemima and 
their uncle Francis (Newman) both said there was no “Calvinism” or “Evangelicalism” in 
the family. The text of the Appendix goes on to say that “there is also some evidence in 
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some private memoranda of the Cardinal’s, written when his Evangelicalism was at its 
height, that his mother did not share his views.” But now, what is “Calvinism” here, and 
what is “Evangelicalism”? Presumably “Calvinism” is the doctrine of total depravity with 
justification by imputed righteousness, and perhaps the doctrine of predestination and 
final perseverance. Presumably “Evangelicalism” emphasised a doctrine of “conversion” 
(and not bapstism) as being the critical element in justification. 

There is no evidence whatever that Newman’s family held or made a point of 
inculcating these particular doctrines. Theirs was indeed the normal Church Anglicanism 
of Bible and Catechism. The Newman family was not a “Calvinist” or “Evangelical” 
family, in the sense of living an Anglicanism stamped with or dominated by distinctive 
Evangelical and Calvinist beliefs (as were, say, Newton or Scott). Thus far, the 
likelihood is that the idea of the conscience as expressed by, say, Swift was that of the 
Newman family. 

Thomas Mozley in the first edition of his Reminiscences of Oriel College and the 
Oxford Movement tells us that Newman’s “mother was from first to last thoroughly loyal 
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to her family traditions, and all the early teaching of her children was that modified 
Calvinism which retained the Assembly’s Catechism as a text, but put into their young 
hands Watts, Baxter, Scott, Romaine, Newton, Milner - indeed, any writer who seemed 
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to believe and feel what he wrote about”. The small element of truth which this 
statement may contain could be in reference to works of spiritual ardour (that is, “any 
writer who seemed to believe and feel what he wrote about”), including Puritan and 
Evangelical. Indeed, many expected that such works of spiritual unction came primarily 
from Calvinists and Evangelicals. 

What was Thomas Mozley’s source for claiming that Newman’s mother was “loyal 
to her family traditions” - which were originally Huguenot? We do not know. In a later 
confidential memorandum of September 12, 1874, Newman writes that his father’s 
residence in Alton “is known, unless it is forgotten, by various persons, such as Thomas 
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Mozley who doubtless heard the above and much more from my sister Harriet, his 

302 

wife”. (In this letter Newman is not referring specifically to the issues above). 

When Mozley’s Reminiscences were first published, the chapter on himself (Vol 1. 
eh. 2) shocked Newman for its inaccuracies and he protested. Regarding his mother, 
Newman wrote to Thomas Mozley that “It is not true that my Mother knew any of the 
authors you mention. She would be called an Arminian and Remonstrant. The only 
Sermons she seemed to know were ‘Tillotson’s’. I never dreamed of being ‘converted’ 

303 

and had no lasting religious thoughts till I knew Mr Mayers”. 

On the same day that Newman’s wrote to Mozley denying his description of his 

mother, Francis Newman wrote to a 
correspondent stating the same. “The 
religious training of us which he 
(Mozley) ascribes to her and the 
religious books to which he says she 
introduced to us, - I entirely deny. I 
suppose he elaborated the fancy out of 
the idea that sons who fall into Puritan 
reading must have got it from their 
mother, if one of her grandfathers fled from French persecution as a Protestant. Not one 
of the books he names was put into my hands by my mother, and if she ever read even 
one of them (which I doubt) it is likely to have been our introducing them to her. As to 
the Assembly’s Catechism, I do not believe I ever set eyes on it, and am as ignorant of it 

as of the Westminster Confession. I feel for my mother’s sake I ought to protest.’ 

F.W. Newman also observed that James Anthony Froude told him that whenever he had 
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cognizance of the matter, he found Mozley’s memory to be at fault. Mozley omitted 
these offending matters in his second edition. 

All this being admitted, we must note that Newman himself tells us that, while he 
“had no formed religious convictions” till his conversion, he had possessed the 


and had no lasting religious thoughts till I knew 
On the same day that Newman’s wrote 
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Evangelical-Calvinist Thomas Scott’s “Force of Truth and his Essays from a boy”. He 
mentions this as if he had, indeed, some admiration of Scott as a boy. Where did these 
two books come from then, when he had “no formed religious convictions”, and when he 
“had no lasting religious thoughts till I knew Mr Mayers”? Apart from our being careful 
over what Newman really means by these two statements about his religious convictions 
and thoughts, one suspects his mother may have given these notably Evangelical books to 
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him - or alternatively, his grandmother or aunt. In his letter, Francis denies being 
introduced by his mother to the Assembly’s Catechism and to the Westminster 
Confession. For his part Newman states in the Apologia that “of course” he “had a 
perfect knowledge” of the Catechism. We also notice in the Apologia that “in the Spring 
of 1816” (and therefore before the decisive months of his conversion) he was reading and 
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taking notes from Dr Isaac Watts’s (1674-1748) work, Remnants of Time. 

This suggests the possibility that any notion of the conscience possessed by 
Newman as a boy may have been nourished not only by the moderate Anglicanism of the 
family, but by some elements of Puritan and Evangelical literature in the home, and even 
by a touch of this in his own mother or aunt or grandmother (coming from their reading 

308 

of it too). It is intriguing that both brothers John and Francis, possibly the brightest 
pupils in the Ealing school at that time, were converted dramatically to an Evangelical 
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Anglicanism by the classics master, Walter Mayers. It is a tribute to Mayers. One 
wonders if there was something in the family that left the two boys not entirely unfamiliar 
with the Calvinist-Evangelical ethos, and perhaps open to its influence when a propitious 
moment in their development arrived. That is to say, the notion of the conscience 
common to Anglicanism of the day may have had something of a Puritan edge in some 
elements of their normal Anglican family. Puritan and Evangelical books were noted for 
their fervour. 

Be all this as it may (and it is speculation and not in any way decisive), we can say 
at the very least that the idea of the “conscience” in the Newman family denoted more 
than merely one’s own judgment on oneself and one’s actions. The conscience had a 
religious connotation because religion was present in the family. The notion of the 
conscience in the mind of young John Henry Newman would have been very different 
from that, let us say, in the mind of the young John Stuart Mill - if we consider the 
upbringing given him by his agnostic father James, as described in Mill’s own 

309 

Autobiography. With the Newmans, the “conscience” presented and took the part, 
broadly, of what God had revealed (say, in the Ten Commandments) to be right, and 
judged one’s actions, and oneself, accordingly. It was typically religious and Christian. 
When obeying or contravening the divine will, the “conscience” made clear that one 
stood judged before the divine tribunal which pronounced on what one should do. There 
was a sense of God in the Conscience. 
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Yes, though Newman’s Conscience presumably had a childhood sense of God, 
Newman himself indicates that, prior to 1816, his (religious) conscience was not 
governed consistently and systematically by the specific doctrines of Christian revelation. 
Till that momentous date, when fifteen, he lacked “formed religious convictions.” 

Newman’s childhood experience In the first volume of her edition of the Letters and 
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Correspondence of John Henry Newman by Anne Mozley, materials for which were 
given to her by Newman at the end of 1884 and which she worked on during the next few 
years, Newman’s childhood is discussed. Inasmuch as her work was done while 
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Newman was still alive and in easy consultation with him, her method of delving into his 
childhood must have had his sanction. She chooses to make observations on his 
childhood by considering certain passages of his works which refer to the experience of 
children. We can expect, I repeat, that this had Newman’s approval. 

For example, Mozley cites a passage from his Parochial and Plain Sermons which 
speaks of children coming to know they are responsible beings and reflecting on what 

312 

this implies. Children find themselves with a sense of the presence of God. She 
quotes a page in the Grammar of Assent, describing the ordinary child who turns to God 
in prayer. “Such is the apprehension which even a child may have of his sovereign 
Lawgiver and Judge .... An image before it has been reflected on, and before it is 

313 

recognized as a notion.” We notice that there is no distinctive Christian doctrine here - 
the child apprehends “his sovereign Lawgiver and Judge.” 

Other sentences more to our purpose here could have been quoted by her from that 
very passage. For instance, Newman writes that “The child keenly understands that there 
is a difference between right and wrong; and when he has done what he believes to be 
wrong, he is conscious that he is offending One to whom he is amenable, whom he does 
not see, who sees him. His mind reaches forward with a strong presentiment to the 
thought of a Moral Governor, sovereign over him, mindful, and just. It comes to him like 

314 

an impulse of nature to entertain it”. So the child instinctively has the notion that in 
going against what he knows to be right he is offending a sovereign Moral Governor to 
whom he is responsible. This is not something consciously reasoned to, as if it were a 
conclusion from formal evidence. 

There is an instinctive identification of what the child believes to be right and 
wrong with the will of a Moral Governor (independently of Holy Writ). “Moreover, this 
image brought before his mental vision is the image of One who by implicit threat and 
promise commands certain things which he, the same child coincidentally, by the same 
act of his mind, approves; which receive the adhesion of his moral sense and judgment, as 
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right and good. It is the image of One who is good... as being good Himself.... (and so 

315 

he, the child) is moved to love the Lawgiver, who enjoins them upon him”. 

This unseen One, perceived as commanding him in the dictate of his conscience, 
is a Lawgiver who is good and whom he loves. We read in the Apologia that as a child 
Newman knew his Bible and Catechism but had not yet formed systematic personal 
convictions on what he knew. But he was convinced of the presence, behind the 
promptings of duty, of the Lawgiver and Judge, who was good and whom he loved. This 
is to be expected of the normal child, and it prepared him for a later reflection on the 
conscience, which received a special stimulus at his conversion to Christ in 1816. I shall 
discuss later what I believe to be a most significant childhood experience, in 1805 or 
1806. 

Walter Mayers Walter Mayers, the young Calvinist-Evangelical classics master of 
Ealing School, who in the latter part of 1816 converted the adolescent Newman, was a 
clergyman within the Puritan and Evangelical current of Anglicanism. A letter of Mayers 
(Letter of Sept.8, probably 1824), in the “Brief Memoir of his Life” that introduces the 

316 

posthumously-published volume of his sermons, indicates his intellectual and religious 
connection with the Calvinist-Evangelical tradition narrated above. Mayers refers to the 
hoped-for conversion of a certain Charles whose case had been raised by his 
correspondent. Mayers invites his reader to consider John Newton’s words on those who 
are far from the Christian life - John Newton being the famous London Evangelical 
Anglican who was influenced by the Calvinist-Evangelical Whitefield. Newton penned 
“Amazing Grace” and himself converted Thomas Scott. Later in life, Newman looked 
back and saw himself as having begun (in 1816) with the religion of John Newton and 
Thomas Scott. “Newton said,” Mayers writes in his letter of September 8, “that he never 
dared despair of any, after it had pleased God to convert him; think of the conversion of 
St Augustine, in answer to the prayers of his mother...” (P.xvii). 

In this same letter (of Sept 8, 1824) Mayers mentions that he is currently reading 
with two of his pupils the Letter to the Corinthians in the Greek. He writes that he “could 
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not help contrasting the Apostle’s method of preaching with that of the Roman Catholic 
Missionaries.” Mayers continues by contrasting “the labours of the aforesaid Missionaries 
and those of the Moravians, whose religion, as Marsh says, is embodied in the 53 of 
Isaiah, and 13 th of 1 st Corinthians; therefore they have not laboured in vain.” As he did 
with Newton, Mayers clearly felt an affinity with the Movavians who bore along with 

317 

them the Pietist impulse deriving from Amdt and Spener. We read that following his 
marriage on December 21, 1824 at Wanstead (a little after this letter - Newman now 
being a deacon), Mayers “proceeded to the house of the Moravian Sisters in Jermyn 
Street, accompanied by two of Mrs Mayers’ sisters and a dear Christian friend.” 

318 

(p.xxiii). Calvinism and Evangelicalism, stamped with the fervour of the Moravians 
who had converted Wesley himself, passed through Mayers and through him doubtless 
affected Newman, by means of the Conversion of 1816. Due to his conversion by Mayers 
in 1816, Newman began his intellectual and religious life, he tells us, a Calvinist. 


This historical sweep is meant to set a context, viewed from the beginnings in 
Classical thought, for the idea of the conscience which Newman gained from and 
possessed during his conversion of 1816. It was a far-reaching conversion effected by his 
Evangelical Classics master at Ealing School, Rev. Walter Mayers. As has been said, it is 
generally agreed that this was the seminal event in his religious thought, and the Apologia 
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testifies to this - it was “a great change in thought” and the beginning of his “formed 

320 

religious convictions”. Christian Truth was perceived as dogmatic, objective and 
absolute in its claims on the intellect and conscience. It made of Divine Revelation the 
reference point and inspiriation for his thought, including his philosophical thought. So 
let us proceed now to the Conversion of 1816. Newman was fifteen, and from that 
experience he emerged a fervent young Anglican of Calvinist-Evangelical convictions. 
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Chapter 3: The Conscience: Sanctuary of God? Accuser of Sin? 

“When I was fifteen ... a great change of thought took place in me. I fell under the 
influence of a definite Creed, and received into my intellect impressions of dogma, 
which, through God’s mercy, have never been effaced or obscured.” ( Apologia , p. 4) 


The importance of the conversion of 1816: All scholars agree that the mid-teen 

conversion of September 1816 is the starting point of any discussion of the thought of 
John Henry Newman. A. J. Boekraad quotes Henri Bremond who wrote that Newman’s 
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first conversion is “the most important date in his life ... his essential conversion”. 
Boekraad himself makes the significant comment that in this decision of 1816 there 
“were already present, however hidden, all the different principles which later influenced 

322 

the development of his mind”. This will be shown in the following discussion, and it 
confirms the necessity of a lengthy analysis of the 1816 conversion. Sheridan Gilley 
writes that “Newman’s conversion was .... the beginning of his serious intellectual 
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life”. Louis Bouyer describes Newman’s conversion in 1816 as “all-important” and 
regards Newman as an “outstanding example of those of whom it is said, “The Child is 

325 

father of the Man”. Paul Vaiss observes that despite the lack of unanimity in the 
interpretation of Newman’s life and thought, all are agreed that his conversion was a 
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seminal event. Frank M. Turner writes that “The most fundamental religious 
experience of Newman’s life was his adolescent conversion to Evangelical religion. His 
reception into the Roman Catholic Church almost thirty years later represented the final 

327 

step in what had been a long process of separation from that adolescent faith”. It must 
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be said that in describing the conversion of 1845 as the final stage “of separation from 
that adolescent faith”, Turner has misconceived both conversions. Newman saw that the 
conversion of 1845 was the final step in what had been a long process of development of 
that adolescent faith, precisely because 1816 involved a conversion to dogma and 

328 

Creed. This gives to the conversion an even greater importance than Turner thought. 

We must, therefore, consider the conversion of 1816 very carefully, for it is 
scarcely conceivable that was not significant in the story of his view of the conscience. 
After all, being on Newman’s own admission a “conversion,” indeed a radical and very 
great one that changed his life as few other things did, the conscience was in the nature of 
the case involved in the experience. It turned out to be one of the great conversions of the 
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age. It warrants an extensive investigation - greater, perhaps, than any other event 
because in Newman’s view it set the course for what was to follow. It is obvious from his 
Apologia that Newman regarded his final conversion, the one of 1845, as flowing from 
that of 1816. 

That having been said, it must also be pointed out that, notwithstanding the 
fundamental importance of the conscience in Newman’s thought on religious belief as it 
gradually developed, and despite Newman’s firm pronouncements on certain aspects of 
his conversion of 1816, he did not write much that specifically describes the role of the 
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“conscience” in this event. So if we are to succeed in our work of detection, we must 
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take account not only of the very little that Newman did say, but also from what his 
testimony on his conversion seems to imply. There are different theories on the 
conversion in the field, and we cannot hope to examine all of them here. 

Our chosen task now is to identify Newman’s idea of the conscience at this very 
significant beginning of his intellectual life. I select two principal and obvious theories 
for consideration in this chapter as a preamble to the presentation of my own in the next. 
While the intention is to determine the most basic feature of the conscience (as Newman 
perceived it) at his conversion, we shall also take note of other features to be discussed 
later as the story unfolds - and this is an advantage of considering the conversion at 
length. It will introduce the multi-faceted character of the conscience which developed 
over time in Newman’s thought. This landmark event had to involve the conscience, for 
it was a religious conversion. 

Our question is, at the time of his conversion in 1816, how did Newman understand 
the role of his conscience? What was the Conscience and what did it do at this point? 

Conscience: Sanctuary and Voice of God? 

Newman’s report to the world of his teenage conversion to God occurs in his Apologia of 
1864. Were it not for this classic book the world may have scarcely known of this teenage 
conversion, so significant in its results. Well then, what would appear to be immediately 
relevant to our investigation is Newman’s striking account, provided in the much later 
pages of his Apologia , of the relation between the conscience and belief in God. Newman 
arrestingly states that “I am a Catholic by virtue of my believing in a God; and if I am 
asked why I believe in a God , I answer that it is because I believe in myself, for I feel it 
impossible to believe in my own existence (and of that fact I am quite sure) without 

gives the impression of reason hard at work, yet with conscientiousness and led by a sense of duty. 
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believing also in the existence of Him, who lives as a Personal, All-seeing, All-judging 

331 

Being in my conscience .” (my italics). This is a stark and brief statement embracing 

many steps. 

My unavoidable belief in myself leads me necessarily to belief in God whom I 
sense and know to be in my conscience. This is to say, I am unavoidably aware of moral 
obligation, which is to say, my conscience. This entails an awareness (or belief in) my 
own existence, for I am aware of myself precisely as being subject to moral obligation. 
But behind this moral obligation is the Lawgiver and Judge who requires it of me. So my 
awareness of my own self necessarily brings me before the God who is in my conscience. 

What I apprehend “in my conscience”, then, is the foundation of “my believing in a 
God”. This in turn is the foundation of my belief in divine revelation (i.e., my being “a 
Catholic”). Later on we shall investigate Newman’s assertion that belief in God, as 
grounded in the conscience, leads directly to an assent to the Catholic Faith. Here we are 
taking up the point that Newman’s sense of his very self inescapably included the sense 
of his conscience as the abode of God who sees, commands and judges all. The sense of 
self has to include a sense of God because it has to include a sense of moral obligation. 


It is with this lattter point that we may begin our work of detection. At the time of 
writing the Apologia (1864), Newman explains that his natural sense of and belief in God 
is based on his natural sense of his own self as subject to moml obligation. So evident is 
this divine presence “in my conscience” that the being of a God is as certain to him as the 
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certainty of his own existence, even though he admits to a difficulty in putting his 
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argument (for God’s existence and nature) into logical form and thus satisfying 
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philosophical correctness. Newman struggled for a thorough proof and may never 
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have had the time to devote himself properly to it. But he is very clear: “Were it not for 
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this voice, speaking so clearly in my conscience and in my heart, I should be an atheist, 

336 

or a pantheist, or a polytheist when I looked into the world” and saw the evil rampant 
in it. In its intimations, the natural conscience shows itself to be host to the presence of 

337 338 

God and its dictates serve to reveal his voice. Newman’s striking position, 
expressed so eloquently and confidently in 1864, could not be plainer. 

Perhaps, then, his mature idea of the nature of the conscience as directly implying 
the presence and action of God came to him as a settled, articulate and irrevocable 
conviction during his conversion experience of 1816. Why might this position have 
come to him then? Perhaps it is precisely because it constituted the heart of his 
conversion to God in 1816. He converted (or re-converted) to God in 1816, because he 
then discovered God in a new and powerful way precisely as present in the sanctuary of 
his conscience , which is to say in his sense of himself as essentially subject to moral 
obligation. If this was so, we have identified the origin in time of Newman’s developed 
idea of the conscience as the natural sanctuary and voice of God, and as the basis of 
belief in God. The purpose of this investigation is to track the development of Newman’s 
idea of the conscience as involving a sense of God over the course of his life - and here 
we would have its beginning. 


Authors with this view There are excellent Newman scholars who have espoused 
this view. In his work Newman on Tradition , Gunter Biemer informs us that Newman’s 
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first ideas of God derived from the Bible in his family. This “impression” (of God) 
was to some extent an unconscious one and, he then states, it became “clear and 
articulate” under the influence of Walter Mayers, a classics teacher at Ealing School. The 
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influence of Walter Mayers was decisive. What did Walter Mayers do, according to 
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had a serious fall from a horse and, he declared, this occurrence greatly deepened his religious life. At the 
end of 1814 he became senior classical assistant at the Ealing school and was ordained by the Bishop of 
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Biemer? “Newman received from him the impulse to reflect on the function of 
conscience, and to ask what it meant to be addressed by the voice which is heard in 

341 

conscience, the primal organ of man’s religious experience”. This act of reflection “on 
the function of conscience” involved an experience of God present in the natural 
conscience that drew forth from him a wholehearted conversion to God. 

So, a “voice” was heard in the natural conscience, which acted as the “primal 
organ” of the experience of God. Newman’s conversion involved a discovery of God 
“who called him like an echo in his conscience.” The conversion as such was to the God 
of the conscience, and it was Mayers who initiated this. There was another aspect of this 
conversion. It involved a return to his childhood sense of God’s Providence - a religious 
sense normal to children but “lost for a while during a short lapse into rationalism at the 
age of fourteen.” The God he encountered by reflecting on his conscience was his 
“Creator,” whose existence he experienced “as an absolute certainty.” The Creator, 
speaking in his conscience, was then identified by Newman with the God of revelation in 
the Bible. 

Biemer’s point is that the principal feature of the conversion was the dramatic 
recovery of his earlier sense of the God of conscience - which was then identified as the 
God of Revelation. Biemer recognises that at age fifteen the dogmatic principle became 

342 

fundamental in his religion. What was the reason for identifying the God of revelation 
with the God discovered so powerfully in his conscience? After all, this identification 
made of his conversion in effect a conversion to a dogmatic religion. This is not clear in 


London in January, 1815. His decisive influence on Newman at Ealing took place during his second year in 
Orders, as a young clergyman of 26. He was a clergyman-schoolmaster who, in view of its results, brought 
about one of the great conversions of the century and in English religious history. 

Mayers also converted Newman's younger brother Frank - and, it seems, other pupils too. In "A Brief 
Memoir of his Life" that introduces his posthumously published volume of Sermons (to which Newman 
subscribed), we read of "some of his pupils, who were eminently distinguished, for their superior talents 
and classical attainments, in the University of Oxford, having likewise become zealous servants of the 
Lord" ( Sermons, by the late Rev. Walter Mayers, A.M.Formerly of Pembroke College, Oxford. To which is 
annexed, A Brief Memoir of his Life. London: James Nisbet Berners Street. 1831). This included, of course, 
John Henry Newman and, for some years, Frank Newman. But it refers to others too. In 1822 Mayers 
moved to Bampton in Oxfordshire, and in 1823 to Over Worton in the same county. Newman preached 
the first sermon of his life in the presence of Mayers at Over Worton on June 23rd 1824. Newman was still 
firmly Evangelical. He also preached the funeral sermon following Mayers 1 unexpected death in 1828, 
when he was passing from the Calvinist-Evangelicalism of Mayers to the Caroline Anglicanism shared by 
his new friends, Froude, Wilberforce and Keble - although this process had begun before his serious 

relations with the Keble circle were under way. Walter Mayers was an excellent Anglican clergyman. 
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Biemer’s account - a few possibilities suggest themselves to us. Perhaps it was 
instinctively assumed by Newman as obvious. Perhaps the identification occurred 

343 

simply because the God of Bible and Catechism could only have been, in Newman’s 
youthful view, the God he had sensed all along in his conscience and who was now 
decisively re-discovered. Perhaps the reality of the God of conscience, now rediscovered 
and experienced at special force and depth, gave to the various elements of Revealed 
Religion their power and reality. Biemer does not tell us, incidentally, how the 
conscience apprehended God precisely as Creator. In due course we must consider this. 

The point here, though, is that Biemer tells us that the natural sense of God in the 
conscience - the starting point of religion both natural and revealed - was, together with 
a recovered sense of God’s providence, the basic object and constitutive source of his 
teenage conversion. Biemer appears to accept this from his reading of Louis Bouyer’s 
Newman: Sa vie - Sa spirituality (1952), for he provides a reference to Bouyer. 
Accepting Bouyer’s thesis about Newman’s conversion and aware of Mayers’ decisive 
role, Biemer adds to Bouyer that the notion of the conscience that Newman’s conversion 

344 

entailed came from Mayers’ prompting. 

There have been others of this view - for instance, Terrence Merrigan, who has 
done important and lasting work on the thought of Newman. In 1985 Merrigan drew on 
various passages in the Grammar of Assent to show that Newman’s sense of God’s 
presence, his providence and his voice in the dictate of conscience, had its origins in the 

345 

religion of his childhood and family. Newman’s initial childhood image of God was 
acquired from his experience of the moral law - so there may be a difference here from 
Biemer, who understands Newman’s idea of God in his childhood to be drawn from 
family Bible reading. Then, drawing on Louis Bouyer, Merrigan understands Newman’s 
conversion to be a revival in him of this sense of the commanding presence of God in his 
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conscience that was present since childhood, though diminished more recently. 
Merrigan takes Mayers to have been a principal influence in his profound realization of 
divine providence, and cites a sermon of Mayers that speaks of God’s providential use of 
our sicknesses. 

He mentions in passing that in Newman’s system of thought the doctrine of divine 

347 

providence is “grounded in the first place in his experience of conscience”. Merrigan 
does not directly connect Mayers with this understanding of the conscience - as does 
Biemer. Nevertheless he says - and this is the relevant point here - that “the doctrine of 
conscience elucidated by Newman in his major works represents the maturation of an 

348 

insight first gained in the summer of 1816.” According to Merrigan, then, the origin of 
Newman’s well-known theory of the conscience as the foundation of belief in God lies 
explicitly in the experience of 1816, though this had a foundation in his childhood. The 
theory was first gained in 1816 when the impressionable young Newman, so very 

349 

conscious of his inner self, discerned in his conscience the “echo of God’s voice”. 


Reflection specifically on the testimony of the Conscience (rather than primarily on the 
content of the Gospel) was the principal source of Newman’s conversion in 1816. 

Apart from Biemer and Merrigan, other excellent Newman scholars could be cited. 
For instance, Vincent Ferrer Blehl SJ draws our attention to Newman’s note of July 26, 
1826 that his first conversion was a “returning to, a renewing of, principles ... which I 

350 

had already felt, and in a measure acted upon, when young”. This refers, Father Blehl 
writes, to his childhood sense of God in his conscience and his childhood sense of God’s 

351 

providence. Why does Blehl say that the note of 1826 refers to a recovery of the God 
of conscience? The reason seems to be that “finding God in conscience and the 
realization of God’s personal providence became fundamental principles of Newman’s 
life and spirituality.” 
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Blehl’s point seems to be that the note referring to what he had “felt” and “in a 
measure acted upon” is best and most obviously interpreted in view of what later 
“became fundamental principles of Newman’s life and spirituality”. These later 
“principles” “shed light on what he meant when he said that his first conversion was ‘a 

352 

returning to, a renewing of, principles’... already felt” earlier. On these bases , the 
conversion of 1816 should be seen as involving a profound awareness of the God of 
conscience re-discovered and recovered from childhood. This was then identified by him 
with the God of revelation with whom he was familiar from Bible and catechism in his 

353 

family and religious upbringing, and spoken of by Mayers and his books. 

It appears also to be somewhat the position, expressed in passing, of the esteemed 
Newmanist Edward Sillem. At one point in his “General Introduction to the Study of 
Newman’s Philosophy”, Sillem discusses the philosophical influence of Butler’s Analogy 
on Newman’s propensity to see a certain unreality in the phenomena of the material 
world. He then makes observations about his teenage conversion. “Newman’s conversion 
was fundamentally a turning towards God, and a turning from error rather than from sin. 
It was an intellectual and spiritual discovery first of his very self as a person in the 
mysterious workings of his conscience, and thence, in and through these interior 
workings of his conscience, a discovery of God as the All-seeing Person of Holy Writ, 

354 

Who reveals himself for what he is - the Ruler and Judge of man’s whole life.” This 
looks as if the Conversion of 1816 was essentially a renewed discovery of God, “the 
Ruler and Judge of man’s whole life” as perceived in the experience of conscience. This, 
in a manner not explicated by Sillem, involved a discovery of the God of Holy Writ. 

These authors appear to be taking their cue from Louis Bouyer’s impressive and 

355 

influential study, Newman: His Life and Spirituality. Bouyer’s standing as an eminent 
Newmanist, a very respected and widely published general theologian, Catholic convert 
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from Lutherism and profound student of Calvinism, an authority on the spirit and forms 
of Protestantism, and himself an Oratorian priest as was Newman, requires us to consider 
his justly influential view carefully. 


Louis Bouyer Bouyer gives us the circumstances surrounding the event of 1816 - 
and they are fairly clear. Due to the failure of his father’s bank Newman was left alone at 
school during the vacation of 1816. “That is,” Newman wrote years later, “it was a time 
of reflection, and when the influences of Mr Mayers would have room to act upon me. 

356 

Also, I was terrified at the heavy hand of God which came down upon me”. Three 
elements are cited by Newman: isolation and personal reflection, the influence of Mayers, 

357 

and some fearsome ordeal. Bouyer observes that what Newman considered especially 

358 

providential was his coming under the influence of the Calvinist-Evangelical Mayers. 

Recalling that the boy had contended with the notably devout Mayers in some 

359 

religious discussions - in which, Bouyer presumes, he actually outwitted his classics 

360 


master - he asks how then did Mayers manage to convert Newman? Bouyer admits 
that “Newman has not explained (how, indeed, could he have explained?) the process by 

361 

which his ideas, in this particular instance, underwent so complete a change.” Let us 
observe in passing that it is important to bear this very point in mind. Newman does not 
give a detailed explanation of his conversion (possibly because he could not, after nearly 
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fifty years, remember its elements in detail, and because it was not to his purpose which 
was to highlight but briefly its most significant feature). So in the nature of the case 
Bouyer has to make many leaps if he is to divine the process of conversion. We must be 
grateful to him for his carefully thought-through attempt. 

How did the conscience function in this process of conversion to God, according to 
Bouyer? Bouyer regards “the books” Mayers “gave him to read” as the most influential 

362 

factor in his conversion. What books were they? “Of the first of them ... the main 

363 

doctrine contained in it struck him very forcibly and at once commanded his assent. It 

364 

was a book by the well-known Evangelical Romaine, the “main doctrine” of which 
was “final perseverance, conversion being regarded as a sudden consciousness, on the 

365 

part of the convert, of his predestined salvation”. This doctrine converted him in a 
very precise sense. It brought to the fore - it triggered, we might say - a very different 
notion from that explicitly pressed by this famous preacher. It was a notion hitherto deep 
within his subconscious imagination and now brought to maturity by the stimulus of the 
doctrine of final perseverance. Newman, with a sense of his moral self which he had 
never lost, discovered anew and with powerful clarity what had been already sensed 
during his childhood. 

Within the sanctuary of the moral self, there was felt the presence of a Master who 
in the dictates of conscience calls to obedience. All this the fifteen year old child of 
genius re-discovered but now as a formed and articulate conviction, under the accidental 
trigger of his reading of Romaine’s doctrine of election. So it was that, to put it 
summarily, “he fell in with a man, and heard words and read books .. (and) Its effect was 
to make him recognise that what belonged to his consciousness, belonged in the first 
place to God; to put it plainly, it was the presence of God within himself ... What took 
hold of Newman and continued to hold him was the revelation that God was there, within 
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366 

him.” That is to say, “what belonged to his consciousness” (his sense of self as subject 
to the conscience) “belonged in the first place to God” (as his Creator whose voice 
echoed in his conscience). To “put it plainly” what he recognised “was the presence of 

367 

God within himself’. “What took hold of Newman was the revelation that God was 

368 

there, within him..” 

The youth was “now beginning to feel ... that all complete consciousness of self is 
moral consciousness”. He was realising that “moral consciousness is the consciousness, 

369 

the awareness, of Someone, of God”. So God as a living objective Being was 
discovered by Newman during his life-changing later months of 1816 due to his being 
prompted (by Mayers and his books - especially Romaine’s doctrine of final 
perseverence) to recall and reflect more profoundly on the implications and true content 
of his natural moral Self. It was “a rediscovery of something he had already known, 
something he thought he had left behind him, but which now ... appeared as something 

370 

fully ... thought out and established”. 

That is to say, triggered by his reading of Romaine’s “doctrine of final 
perseverance”, his own Self was experienced anew as being subject to the moral law, and 
the moral law thus apprehended was sensed in a renewed way as the voice of his 

371 

“master” to whom “alone” he belonged. As a child Newman had vaguely felt this same 

372 


divine presence and action in the dictates of his conscience. Bouyer thinks that it is in 
this sense that his conversion was a “rediscovery of something he had already known, 
something he thought he had left behind him.” 

At this point Bouyer introduces a further decisive element. This renewed discovery 
of the God who dwelt in his conscience did not involve “any sort of incommunicable 

373 

intuition of God.” Rather, the “God who revealed Himself to him in solitude was the 
God defined by dogma in a course of teaching now for the first time fully understood, 
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clearly recognised, the God of Holy Writ.” So it was not “a mere discovery or 
rediscovery of God he bore in remembrance.” At his conversion, through the sermons and 
conversations of Mayers and reading the books such as Romaine, the God who had 
revealed himself previously in the solitude of his conscience and now in full force, was 

375 

identified as the “God of dogma”, the “God of Holy Writ.” 

How and why did this connection, this identification with the God of Revelation 
occur? Bouyer’s account of this requires very careful reading of a few key sentences. 
The “God defined by dogma in a course of teaching” was now “for the first time fully 

376 

understood, clearly recognised, the God of Holy Writ”. So there was a fuller 
understanding. This may mean that the vital recovery of the God of Conscience , 
triggered by the reading of Romaine, imparted a new understanding of the God of 
Revelation borne witness to by Mayers and his books, and which imbued Newman’s own 

377 

religious upbringing. A fuller realisation of the God of Holy Writ resulted from the 
personal discovery of the God of conscience which was at the heart of the conversion. 

But there was a further dynamic: recognition. The “God defined by dogma in a 

378 

course of teaching (was) now for the first time ... clearly recognised.” Bouyer does not 
explain what he means by this, but as a result of the rediscovery of the God of moral 
consciousness, which was the heart of the conversion of 1816, the God of dogma was 
recognised and so made personal to him. It is in the doctrines of Revealed Religion that 
God (apprehended in the Conscience) “becomes Someone for us, Someone to whom we 
belong, Someone who has given all, even His Son, to save us from our own 

379 

disobedience.” 

The God of conscience discovered in the conversion of 1816 was recognised as 

380 

“visible to us in his Son who is at the very heart of the Bible.” The God of Moral 
Obligation, which was the heart of the matter, was made personal to him (“Someone to 
whom we belong”) by the testimony of Revelation. Now, Bouyer does not offer what we 
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may call proof for this connection by means of recognition between Newman’s 
rediscovery of the God of Conscience (the principal element in his conversion, for 
Bouyer) and the God of dogma and Holy Writ. He simply asserts it. But the mention of 
recognition by Bouyer is close to what in due course I shall explore at greater length. 

Having said this, for all these reasons, Bouyer, himself very knowledgeable in 
Calvinism and in the revivals of the eighteenth century both in England and Europe, fully 
accepts Newman’s judgment of the 1870s (which I shall discuss next in this chapter) that 

381 

“he never had been a genuine Evangelical”. His conversion was of a quite different 
kind from the Evangelical. It had its roots, with the aid of grace, in a special action of his 
natural moral sense. The God present in his Conscience now stood revealed due to the 
prompting of Romaine’s text, and Newman instinctively understood that this was the God 
of dogmatic Revelation. 

Bouyer’s account shows great imaginative effort involving nuance and subtlety. It 
is a coherent and persuasive read. It links the thought of the mature Newman on the 
conscience with the beginning of his “formed religious convictions”. Thus we have a 
telling response to our question about the origins of Newman’s notion of the conscience. 
Newman’s description of his conversion at the start of the Apologia is brief with very 
many gaps and therefore it is unavoidable that many things need to be read into his brief 
account if the account itself is to be given full coherence. Moreover, Bouyer shows that 
Newman - as many a normal child - had, in his childhood, experienced the presence of 
God within his conscience, and of course we must presume this same awareness was at 
least present in his conversion as a dimension of it. Indeed it would have been renewed 
at the time of his conversion. On the face of it, it is a very persuasive account. 

Before considering Bouyer’s proposal, there are a few initial and minor 
observations to be offered about Bouyer’s account. When we turn to the “books” 
Newman read at the time, Bouyer writes that “the first of them” struck Newman forcibly 
with its “main doctrine” and “at once commanded his assent”. It was a book “by 
Romaine, one of the few rigid Calvinists that were still numbered in the Evangelical 
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fold”. But Newman writes that this book was but “one of the first” (i.e, not simply 
“the first”) and actually he had no recollection of “the title nor the contents, except one 

383 

doctrine”. After all, Newman was referring to an inner personal experience nearly fifty 
years in the past. As a matter of fact, then, it was not (as Bouyer claims) its “main” 
doctrine but “one doctrine” in it. Indeed, Paul Vaiss maintains that this doctrine of final 

384 

perseverance cannot be found in Romaine’s works. However, as against this, 
Bebbington writes that “the sermons of Romaine and Hervey seemed to suggest that there 

385 

is no true faith without assurance”. 

It has to be also said that Newman does not explicitly say that Romaine’s book, or 
his doctrine of final perseverance, was the principal influence leading him to rest in the 
thought of himself and his Creator - which is an impression one may gain from Bouyer. 
It “had”, Newman believed (“I believe”), but “some influence on my opinions” in the 

386 

“direction” of “resting in the thought” of himself and his Creator. This does not state 
that Romaine’s work was the principal influence in this “direction” - it had “some 
influence”. As a matter of fact, on the very next page he states that it was to Thomas 

387 


Scott that he almost owed his soul (which Bouyer acknowledges in another 

388 

paragraph. Scott’s works “made a deeper impression on my mind than any other”. 

389 

Scott’s writings are given over wholly to Scripture and the content of divine revelation. 
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and certainly not to the God to be discovered in the natural conscience. It was Scott 
“who first planted deep in my mind that fundamental truth of religion” - the Holy Trinity. 
Other works deeply impressed him too, as we read in the same early pages. 

In his proposal about the decisive influence of Romaine, Bouyer provides a 
nuanced and subtle discussion of Newman’s statement that the doctrine of final 
perseverance (from Romaine) “had some influence on my opinions ... in ... making me 
rest in the thought of two and two only absolute and luminously self-evident beings, 

390 

myself and my Creator”. Newman speaks of gaining a renewed appreciation of 
himself before his Creator - and this was fulfilled in his assent to Revelation. Now, what 
was the place and origin of this sense of his Creator ? I find Bouyer’s account of this both 
brief and obscure. This matter of Newman before his Creator is a fundamental point in 
the account we must give of the conversion of 1816 and of the Conscience. We shall 
look at this more carefully when considering in the next chapter the influence of 
Beveridge, and in our account of conscience and belief in God in the chapter following. 

Newman’s Testimony: Dogma 

The main difficulty with Bouyer’s account is that, while he does link the 
conversion intimately with Newman’s renewed religion of dogma, he makes the recovery 
of the God of Conscience the principal and essential element in Newman’s conversion. 
When one asks: but what are the facts and what is the evidence as presented by Newman , 
one must regard Bouyer’s account as being too conjectural and not being an accurate 
reflection of what Newman himself says of his conversion. 


Monday Febr 21 (1825) "The necessity of composing sermons has obliged me to systematize and 
complete my ideas on many subjects - on several questions, however, (those connected with 
regeneration) though I have thought much, and (I hope) prayed much, yet I hardly dare say confidently 
that my change of opinion has brought me nearer to the truth. At least, however, I may say that / have 
taken many doctrines almost on trust from Scott &c and on serious examination hardly find them 
confirmed by Scripture. I have come to no decision of the doctrines of election &c, but the predestination 
of individuals seems to me hardly a scriptural doctrine" (my italics). 

So, "many doctrines" had been taken "from Scott &c", and "on trust". 
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It may be noted that in the original 1864 edition there is a slight difference in the wording of this part 
of the sentence. The original edition of 1864 has that Romaine had some influence "on my opinions... and 
making me rest in the thought of two and two only supreme and luminously self-evident beings, myself 
and my Creator". The adjective "supreme" was changed to "absolute" in the later edition (as in World's 
Classics) - understandably, for it may have seemed as if he and God were both regarded as "supreme". 
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The most important fact to be remembered is that Newman is emphatic that at his 
conversion he “fell under the influences of a definite Creed and received into my intellect 
impressions of dogma, which, through God’s mercy, have never been effaced or 
obscured”. Impressions of “dogma” were received into his intellect from without. They 
were not impressions of God gained primarily from within, from reflection on an interior 
Presence with which he had been familiar since childhood - even if occasioned by 
Romaine’s presentation of the doctrine of final perseverance. There is no mention of the 
God who is present in the Selfs inner moral experience. 

Newman is equally clear about the influences that effected this: there were “the 
conversations and sermons” of Walter Mayers and “the books ... all of the school of 
Calvin” which he placed in his hands. While a case could certainly be made for claiming 
that elements of Newman’s later theory of the conscience (as being the first principle of 
belief in God, and thence of belief in Revelation) can be seen in some currents of 
Evangelicalism, one would be hard pressed to find in the posthumous writings of the 
young (and not especially intellectual) Mayers and the books he recommended the 
obvious foundations of Newman’s later doctrine. Nor is there in Newman’s own writings 
any direct confirmation of Bouyer’s interpretation of the conversion of 1816. 

A plain reading of Newman’s unambiguous text leads one to understand that it was 
the great dogmas of Scripture and the Creed (expressing living realities of the Faith), as 
expounded by the genuinely spiritual Mayers and his books, that converted Newman to a 
profound realization of the doctrines of the one and triune God, the Creator and 
Redeemer who chooses each soul from all eternity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the 
inspiration of Scripture and the judgment of God on all - with the person of Christ as the 

391 

centre and source of these doctrines. 

It was the person of Christ and his revealed doctrine, perceived and accepted, not in 
occasional, piecemeal and haphazard fashion as one would expect of a child or youth in a 
Christian home whose staple was Bible reading, but now as a dogmatic Creed , which is 
to say as an integrated whole or system of living, objective and unquestionable realities. 
In this way the religion of Bible and Catechism of his upbringing (with, now, an 
Evangelical stress) became a matter of personal conviction. The only element that is 
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given emphasis in his conversion is the “impressions of dogma, which, through God’s 

392 

mercy, have never been effaced or obscured”. 

Realization of dogma On what basis were these “impressions” on his “intellect” 
accepted as “dogma”, and therefore as not subject to, nor a product of say, mere reason, 
sentiment or Christian and cultural upbringing? The terms used suggest that they were 
accepted on the basis of the authority of God who revealed them. Somehow Mayers and 
his books converted the young Newman precisely to the God of Revelation revealing 
himself. 

In this sense Newman’s was a typical conversion for a teenage youth who had been 
raised in a normally practising Anglican family. In his adolescence he came to a 
realization of the doctrines of the system of the Creed he knew so well. They were 
doctrines with which he had been familiar throughout childhood from family, from Bible 
and from Catechism, but which he had not, as a child, accepted seriously as a system of 
living, objective divine Revelation. That is to say, Newman’s life-long dogmatic 
religion, of which in 1864 he was one of England’s well-known representatives, is given 
an exact date of origin: the autumn of 1816. He is saying to the British public that ever 
since then a Creedal system of divinely revealed Christian doctrines , and not mere 
personal feeling, or the conclusions of mere “reason”, or mere personal “conscience”, had 
been the fount and framework of his religious faith. On June 25, 1869, he wrote in The 
Journal 1859-79 that his first great illness - a “keen, terrible one, when I was a boy of 15, 
and it made me a Christian - with experiences before and after, awful, and known only to 

393 

God”. So this illness of 1816 led him to be a Christian , and not just a convinced theist. 
Bouyer refers to Newman’s conversion as involving “a rediscovery of something 

394 

he had already known” - which, he says, was Newman’s general childhood sense of 
God speaking in his conscience and moral life. Bouyer is drawing on Newman’s 

395 

memorandum of July 26, 1826. In that note, Newman observes that his conversion 
was not violent, “but a returning to, a renewing of, principles, under the power of the 
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Holy Spirit, which I had already felt, and in a measure acted on when young” (Early 
Journals: Book I). What were these earlier “principles” to which, without violence, he 
returned in this time? Were they the general sense of the God of his conscience which he 
had possessed earlier as a child? Doubtless they included this, but were they this 
primarily and distinctly , such as to initiate, drive and constitute his profound change to 
being a Christian? 

On the very first page of the Apologia he plainly speaks of his early love for the 
Bible and his perfect knowledge of the Catechism. While the “principles” (i.e., doctrines) 
of Bible and Catechism had not yet become “formed religious convictions” in the way 
they would at fifteen, that is not to say that to a point he had not “already felt, and in a 
measure acted on” them “when young”. After all, as Blehl points out, “his parents were 
ordinary members of the Church, neither high nor low. They went to church on Sunday 

396 

and participated in evening prayers”. If there is one thing that is plain about Newman’s 
childhood (and, indeed, his whole life) it is the love and affection he had for his parents 
and family. Their practice of ordinary Church Anglicanism must have had some effect on 
the young Newman’s ordinary religious belief. 

Indeed, Newman in his Early Journals Book 1 gives us an example of a hymn from 
his “evening prayers” and one from Sunday. He writes that “Two Hymns of Dr Watt’s 
formed part of my prayers as a child, perhaps more than two. I have never seen them 
since. The evening one began “And now another day is gone”; the Sunday hymn had in 

397 

it “I have been there and fain would go ‘Tis like a little heaven below”. As a reading 
of it shows, that second hymn is quite Christological. All of this suggests that to a point, 
even if haphazardly, without maturity, without overall view and system, and in a way 
typical of a child of a normal Christian family, he “already felt, and in a measure acted 
on” elements of the Christian faith “when young”. Bouyer himself writes of the effect 

398 

and force of Newman’s being brought up on the Bible. 

When Newman writes that “I had no formed religious convictions till I was 
fifteen”, does he mean that he had not “already felt” any doctrines of the Bible (which he 
took “great delight in reading”) nor any of the Catechism (of which he “had a perfect 
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knowledge”), nor had in any “measure acted on (them) when young”? Now, to begin 
with, Newman does not say this. Endeavouring to interpret the statement from the 

399 

Apologia that “I had no fonned religious convictions till I was fifteen”, Bouyer states 

400 

that their meaning is “perhaps conveyed at least implicitly” by the passage of the 
Grammar which he, Bouyer, then quotes. Here he is conjecturing, of course, and 
searching for indirect support. The passage referred to by Bouyer is Newman’s 

401 

description of the Bible Religion of the English people. “It consists not in rites or 
creeds” - but in the reading of the Bible. This is true, but that passage also states that this 
religion “has impressed upon (our people) ... above all, the words, deeds, and sacred 
sufferings of Him in whom all the Providences of God centre” (my emphasis). So the 
person of the Saviour - his “words, deeds, and sacred sufferings” are “above all” present 
in this Bible religion. 

The impression of the person of the Saviour was not meant to be excluded when 
Newman wrote that “I had no formed religious convictions till I was fifteen.” In old age 
Newman wrote to George T. Edwards on February 8, 1883. In his letter he stated that “I 
have never, thank God, thro' my life for one moment doubted that our Lord died for our 

402 

sins instead of us” (my emphasis). He had always accepted the central Christian 

403 

doctrine that Jesus Christ was the Saviour of mankind. Never “for one moment” had he 
doubted this. This was a basic revealed doctrine that was accepted in, we might say, the 
very air of the average practising Anglican family, such as that of the Newmans. 

To say that nothing of the Christian faith was “felt” by Newman as a child, nor 
acted upon “in a measure”, and that therefore the elements of the Christian faith were not 
among those “principles” to which his conversion returned him, is scarcely likely. Some 
doctrines of the Christian faith he would have “felt” as a child and “in a measure” would 
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have acted on them (such as, say, in prayers and hymns to Jesus as Saviour), while of 
course many doctrines would have left him unaffected. This is normal in children of 
Christian families practising their faith, which was the case with Newman’s family. 

What happened at age 15 was that the Christian Revelation, the living doctrines of 
Bible, Catechism and Creed, bore down upon his intellect in a new way as 
uncompromisingly objective, real, living and true. Its doctrines were dogmas , and they 
involved a system, a whole view of things, which is to say a Creed. They presented an 
integrated view of ultimate realities. They were accepted as an over-arching whole 
coming from God into which his life must be integrated. Prior to this, his religion was 
not perceived as firmly dogmatic, nor notably real, nor was it an integrated Creed in 
which doctrines were part of a whole. 

In 1816, the living wholeness and the dogmatic character of the Creed, as the 
symbol of Christian belief and as presenting divinely-revealed realities, came home to 
him as involving the whole of life. His “religious convictions” as to the Christian 
religion and the divine revelation which shaped it, thus became truly “formed” for the 
first time in his life. The whole of Revelation was perceived as dogmatic, binding and 
having powerful implications for life’s lasting practice - which is to say for the 
conscience. Thus he fell under “a definite Creed”, and received into his “intellect 
impressions of dogma”. He accepted the Christian religion. 

Francis Newman What vindicates this point about a vital “creed” entering Newman’s 
life is the earlier account of a somewhat similar (though different) experience of 

404 

Newman’s younger brother Francis. Francis was also influenced, and in a sense 
perhaps even more so, by the same classics master. Years after his own teenage 
conversion, Francis Newman had this to say in his Phases of Faith (1850), published 
years before the Apologia. “I first began to read religious books at school, and especially 
the Bible, when I was eleven years old; and almost immediately commenced a habit of 
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secret prayer. But it was not until I was fourteen that I gained any idea of a “scheme of 
doctrine”, or could have been called a “converted person” by one of the Evangelical 
school. My religion then exerted a great influence over my conduct ... An Evangelical 
clergyman at the school gained my affections, and from him I imbibed more and more 

405 

distinctly the full creed which distinguishes that body of men” 

The Evangelical clergyman was Walter Mayers, of course. We notice that Francis 
began a more conscious religious life at age eleven (with prayer and spiritual reading). 
Perhaps this opened him to the new step when he gained a “scheme of doctrine” at age 
fourteen due to the influence of Mayers - it was then that his religion exerted “a great 
influence” over his conduct. It is to be noted that this religious awakening occurred at an 
earlier age in Francis than in John Henry, and there is no mention here of a crisis (as in 
John Henry) preceding his involvement with Mayers. That said, Francis’s mention of his 
gaining a “scheme of doctrine” may help us get at Newman’s meaning when he says that 
he “fell under the influences of a definite Creed.” 

Francis states that he “imbibed” from Mayers “the full creed” (of “that body of 
men”, the Evangelicals). As already said, he gained the “idea of ‘a scheme of doctrine’” 
which meant that “my religion then exerted a great influence over my conduct” (which is 
to say, his conscience). It is this that looks similar to Newman’s case - not that he gained 
the same creed, but that he gained a scheme of doctrine. It implies that when Newman 
writes that as a child he “had no formed religious convictions” he was especially thinking 
of the gain in 1816 of a credal system, which he now accepted with depth as expressing 
living divine realities, as dogmatic and as a divinely-revealed over-arching whole. This 

406 

“definite Creed” and “impressions of Dogma” carried a unique aura and sanction. 

This perception he lacked in his childhood. His conversion involved “a returning 
to, a renewing of, principles, under the power of the Holy Spirit, which I had already felt, 

407 

and in a measure acted on, when young”. There had been elements of the Christian 
faith which he had already “felt”, and on which he had acted “in a measure” (“under the 
power of the Holy Spirit”). But these elements were, in 1816, renewed, integrated, 
embraced and extended “under the power of the Holy Spirit”. Revelation as a system, a 
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Creed (as he then knew it as a Calvinist) and a coherent view of the panorama of reality 
was now appropriated by him with special power and resolution, under the impulse of 
grace. 

Newman This heartfelt perception of the Christian religion as a creedal system was 
life-changing for Newman. Years later, in his first (though at the time anonymous) 

408 

publication as a Catholic, Newman would refer to possessing “views in religion”. In 
Loss and Gain, those lacking a “view” lack the “connection of fact with fact, truth with 

409 

truth ... all this they have yet to learn. They locate nothing; they have no system”. 

This Revealed “system” was one of the acquisitions of the conversion of 1816. Having a 

410 

“view” in religion involved placing one’s “religion on an intellectual basis” - and this 

411 

intellectual basis of his religion, as we can see in the Apologia, clearly began at 
Newman’s conversion. He set out investigating things theologically - as a newly- 

412 

converted youth. Revelation considered as dogmatic, as a Creed, which is to say as a 
divinely-revealed system, became the basis of his future intellectual life. Thus did 
Newman’s undergo “a great change of thought” and he “fell under the influences of a 

413 

definite Creed”. 

Nowhere there, nor anywhere in the Apologia, does he give a date for, or speak of, 
his childhood sense of the God of Conscience as being that to which he returned in 1816. 
That is not to say that as a child he had not sensed God as present in his conscience, nor 

414 

that he had not gained an implicit sense of God as Creator in his childhood. Nor are we 
saying that he had not reflected at least a little on this, nor that this general sense of God 
as moral Obliger was not the more pressing in his childhood religious experience than 
were the doctrines of the Christian faith. Nor does it mean that this natural sense of God 
was not renewed and developed during the year of his conversion. 
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As is shown in the Apologia , in later years Newman decided that this was indeed 
the natural, if hidden, foundation of the religious assent to dogmatic religion - and in due 
course we must explore the way in which this was so. This natural sense of God in the 
conscience for Newman was common in a religious child, though presumably greater in 
him. It would also have been strengthened at his conversion. As has already been 
observed, one has to say in passing that Bouyer’s discussion of what appears in the 

415 

Apologia as the young Newman’s perception of God as his Creator is not very clear. 
Nor is it clear how this related to the God of Conscience. We shall take up this important 
point later. 

Newman: The sovereignty of God Bouyer argues that Newman’s acceptance of 

the doctrine of final perseverance from his reading of Romaine triggered in him a 
powerful resurgence and development of his sense of the God of conscience, such as to 
make this resurgence the principal event of the conversion. But it is not necessary to 
hypothesise in this way. Newman states that “the doctrine of final perseverance” which 
he received “at once ... had some influence on my opinions, in the direction ... of making 
me rest in the thought of two and only two absolutely and luminously self-evident beings, 

416 

myself and my Creator”. 

What, let us ask, might be the connection between the doctrine of final 
perseverance (in Romaine) and “the thought of ... myself and my Creator”? The 
fundamental point in one’s assured election to eternal glory, from the Calvinist 
perspective, is that the transcendent God is augustly sovereign in his being, in his saving 
plan, and in his action. Because God is altogether sovereign in every way, his saving and 
free grace is utterly decisive and all-prevailing for the one elected to glory. 

The idea of the sovereignty of God was perhaps Calvin’s most central doctrine. It 

417 

means that nothing is left to chance nor to (the vagaries of) mere human free will. This 

418 

is what led him to put emphasis on the doctrine of predestination and what led his 
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successors to stress final perseverance of the elect — it is the idea that the august and 
sovereign God decides all, including whether we shall be saved. Final perseverance was 
influential among Protestants in the sixteenth century, becoming more controversial later. 
The point, though, is that final perseverance is a doctrine perceived as flowing from and 
portraying who God is. He is the utterly sovereign One. While the sense of assured final 

420 

perseverance “gradually faded away” from Newman, it looks as if the vivid if 
temporary acceptance of this doctrine (that he was most assuredly saved), the kernel of 
which was the divine sovereignty, brought home to Newman most especially what was at 
the heart of this Calvinist doctrine, and what was at the heart of his conversion. This is 


"The covenant of life is not preached equally to all, and among those to whom it is preached, does 
not always meet with the same reception. This diversity displays the unsearchable depth of the divine 
judgment, and is without doubt subordinate to God's purpose of eternal election. But if it is plainly 
owing to the mere pleasure of God that salvation is spontaneously offered to some, while others have 
no access to it, great and difficult questions immediately arise, questions which are inexplicable, when 
just views are not entertained concerning election and predestination. To many this seems a 
perplexing subject, because they deem it most incongruous that of the great body of mankind some 
should be predestinated to salvation, and others to destruction." 

Calvin draws support for his position from his reading of St Paul and St Augustine. He continues 
later in the chapter, "The predestination by which God adopts some to the hope of life, and adjudges 
others to eternal death, no man who would be thought pious ventures simply to deny .... By 
predestination we mean the eternal decree of God, by which he determined with himself whatever 
he wished to happen with regard to every man. All are not created on equal terms, but some are 
preordained to eternal life, others to eternal damnation; and, accordingly, as each has been created 
for one or other of these ends, we say that he has been predestinated to life or to death." 

Further in the same chapter the point is repeated: "We say, then, that Scripture clearly proves this 
much, that God by his eternal and immutable counsel determined once for all those whom it was his 
pleasure one day to admit to salvation, and those whom, on the other hand, it was his pleasure to 
doom to destruction. We maintain that this counsel, as regards the elect, is founded on his free 
mercy, without any respect to human worth, while those whom he dooms to destruction are 
excluded from access to life by a just and blameless, but at the same time incomprehensible 
judgment.... But as the Lord seals his elect by calling and justification, so by excluding the reprobate 
either from the knowledge of his name or the sanctification of his Spirit, he by these marks in a 
manner discloses the judgment which awaits them." 

J. Calvin, The Institutes of the Christian Religion, chapter 21. A New Translation, by Henry Beveridge, Esq. 
Printed at London by Arnold Hatfield, for Bonham Norton. 1599 (The Christian Classics Ethereal Library). 
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that God is utterly sovereign in every sense, especially over oneself. Because of this 
basic truth, the elected one is (thought by the Calvinist to be) assuredly saved. 

A sense of God’s utter sovereignty was by no means exclusive to Calvinism. But it 
was a very Calvinistic realization if understood as marked by certain Calvinistic 
implications (such as Calvin’s doctrine of predestination and the later doctrine of final 
perseverance). It was manifestly a perspective on the entire Creed. Because of God’s 
sovereignty that was at the heart of the doctrine of final perseverance, Newman believed 
that “it had some influence on my opinions, in the direction of ... making me rest in the 

421 

thought of .... myself and my Creator”. It may also be noted that Newman does not 
here strictly state that this influence had its effect at his conversion. Once again too, we 
note Newman’s stress on God “my Creator” - a point to be explored not here but later. 

As a result of his contact with the Gospel as given by Mayers and his books of the 
school of Calvin, God became the overwhelming Reality before whom Newman found 
himself - but he was the God of Revelation , the august, holy, saving and supremely 
sovereign God (whose saving plan embraced Newman). This one and triune God 
eclipsed in importance all other realities in his life, and set forth two “beings, myself and 
my Creator”. This is what Romaine’s doctrine of final perseverance triggered. It 
triggered a realization of the august greatness of the God of Revelation (whom Revelation 
teaches to be the one Creator) - not primarily the God of the natural moral conscience. 

The place of conscience However, this does leave us with the question of the role 
of the conscience in attaining this pivotal realization. As we shall see by means of later 
evidence not canvassed by Bouyer, the prior sense of the God who is ever present in the 
conscience was indeed intimately involved in Newman’s coming to his conversion to 
revealed truth. Bouyer is of assistance here, for he presses this very important feature of 
the conscience and it will have its part in Newman’s future theory. Let us bear it very 
much in mind and carry it forward with us. Bouyer also alludes, as has been noted, to the 
fuller understanding and recognition of the God of dogma which was present in his 
conversion. 

It does seem that at this time, especially during his desolation and ordeal prior to 
his conversion to Christian dogma, there was a special recovery of the God of conscience 
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of his earlier youth. This was not, in Newman’s Apologia account, the essence of his 
conversion. But as we shall see later in our investigation it prepared our teenager for his 
conversion and assisted in giving him the ethos of mind that rendered his “intellect” open 
to Revelation, able to sanction it, and then recognize God present in it. To this we shall 
return later, for here we are simply reviewing the literature and specifically the theory of 
Louis Bouyer. 

In his sermons and conversations, together with the books he placed in the boy’s 
hands, Mayers showed forth the living though unseen Christ as Saviour and Son of God. 
By means of these great books, “all of the school of Calvin”, and the convincing personal 
testimony of Mayers, divine Revelation - in the Person of Jesus Christ - was perceived 
by the youth as altogether real and ineffably sovereign. This perception was at the heart 

422 

of the experience of 1816, and its fruit was the assent of “divine faith” in Jesus Christ 
and his Revelation. In due course (and having in mind what Newman later wrote) we 
shall consider more fully the role of the conscience in the youth’s assent to the Gospel. 
At this point all we are doing is offering a critique of Bouyer by considering the plain 

423 

testimony of Newman himself. 

The conversion of 1816 is not primarily to the God already obscurely known by the 
conscience, but to the God of Revelation. In the event of 1816, Newman was converted 
to Jesus Christ and his revelation, expressed in Scripture and Creed. This is my 

424 

observation on Bouyer’s position. However, “this beginning of divine faith in me” was 
critically assisted by what his conscience had long intimated and then recovered during 
his crisis prior to his conversion (properly so-called). In the event, this “divine faith” 
decisively developed and fulfilled those long-standing intimations of the conscience. Let 
us bear this in mind as we pursue our investigation. 

It may be noted that a few years later (June 1, 1821), his undergraduate studies 
over, he notes in his Memoir that “About a week ago I dreamed a spirit came to me and 
discoursed about the other world. ... Among other things it said that it was absolutely 
impossible for the reason of man to understand the mystery of the Holy Trinity, and in 
vain to argue about it; but that everything in another world was so very, very plain that 
there was not the slightest difficulty about it. ... I thought I instantly fell on my knees 
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that overcome with gratitude to God for so kind a message” (italics mine). This 
experience suggests that it is dogma , based on the word of God and Christ, dogma as 
divinely revealed and received in faith, dogma as interconnected with and inseparable 
from the rest of the Creed, dogma as revealed by the saving and sovereign God, dogma 
that is beyond reason, that is at the heart of the religion of the young Newman which 
began in 1816. It was then that “divine faith” began in him. It made Newman a Calvinist 
Christian - but ominously for his future Calvinism, one for whom revealed dogma , and 
not the just Calvinist ethos and doctrines, was all-important. 

If we turn to that important section much later in the Apologia where Newman 
explicitly mentions his argument for God and belief in dogma developing from the 
testimony of the conscience, there is this to be noticed. Having recounted the history of 

426 

his investigation into doctrinal development, he tells us that “thus again I was led on to 
examine more attentively what I doubt not was in my thoughts long before, viz. the 
concatenation of argument by which the mind ascends from its first to its final religious 

427 

idea”. This “first” religious idea was that of God present in the conscience. We must 
note again that there seems to be a perception that the God present in the conscience is his 
Creator. This we shall take up later. 

The interesting thing is that Newman is vague as to the origins in time of this 
argument that ultimately appealed to the testimony of the conscience. He did not doubt 

428 

that it “was in my thoughts long before”, but that is as much as he was prepared to say. 
But when it came to the origins of his assent to dogmatic religion, there is no doubt about 
that: it began “in the autumn of 1816.” This fact is blazoned across the first pages of the 
Apologia and is the first great event in the “history of his religious opinions.” It is the 
fundamental event in the story of his “religious opinions”, leading to his embrace of 
Catholic dogma. Revealed Truth became the basis of his intellectual and religious life. 
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In the Apologia, he also gives some background in his childhood to this teenage 
event. He cites written recollections “of the thoughts and feelings on religious subjects, 
which I had at the time that I was a child and a boy” which he says - significantly - had a 

429 

bearing on his “later convictions”. In Bouyer’s theory, the childhood sense of God 
precisely in the conscience was what was recovered in powerful form to constitute the 
essence of his conversion in 1816 - though intimately connected with his gaining of a 
vital dogmatic religion. But there is no mention at all of this childhood sense of the God 
of conscience among these “recollections” which had “a bearing on my later 

430 

convictions”. If this had had any significance for his experience of 1816 - which 
produced his first “formed religious convictions” - it would surely have been included in 
these opening recollections of his history. 

Nearly sixty years later Newman placed a memorandum in the copy of Beveridge 
given to him by Mayers on 31 December 1816. In it he wrote that “I had fully and 

431 

eagerly taken up Calvinism into my religion before it came into my hands”. The 
conversion of 1816, effected by December of 1816 and probably especially occurring in 
September, made of Newman a Christian who accepted the Creed, as understood by the 
school of Calvin. There is no mention in his references to 1816 of any newly recovered 
sense of the God of Conscience, although doubtless this had occurred in the process too. 

Conclusion In his recollection of 1816, Newman himself did not regard a recovery 
of his earlier sense of the God of conscience - common to many religious children - as 
the essence of his newly “formed religious convictions” gained at his conversion. In its 
dictates, Conscience had served to reveal and represent God, but his conversion was not, 
primarily, a recovery of this. This is not in any way to exclude this element at and during 
his conversion - and we must be grateful to Bouyer for advancing it for, as we shall see, 
it did play an important part in the conversion. But it was assent to the God of 
Revelation which was the defining feature of his conversion and subsequent life, and 
there is no evidence that at the time Newman possessed his later theory of the intimations 
of the conscience being the actual foundation of belief in God and his Revelation. 
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As we shall see, this mature idea, undoubtedly present implicitly, came fully into 
its own later when he was probing for a rational justification of dogmatic religion, one 
grounded in his understanding of the moral nature of man and the centrality of the 
conscience, including the sense of sin. It developed only some time after his conversion 
and especially in reaction to the claims of the rationalists that Religion had to be founded 
on “Reason” - “Reason” being understood in a certain way. He was also reacting to the 
implicit claims of a foundation in religious sentiment - for Hume had reduced the 
Conscience to a mere feeling and not involving the perception of an objective reality. 
Newman was making it clear that in 1816 he was converted to the objective and revealed 
Truth. The hard fact is that there is no explicit mention of his conversion being essentially 
and primarily a revival and appropriation of his childhood sense of the God of 
conscience. Nor is there any oblique mention of this in his correspondence and 
reflections in the few years immediately after. Rather, the event of 1816 was a full-blown 
conversion to the person of Christ and his revelation as conveyed by Walter Mayers and 
his books, which Newman summed up much later as the religion - i.e., the Calvinism - 
of John Newton and Thomas Scott. This was Evangelical Calvinism. 

There is every reason to state that Newman had had a past sense of God present in 
his natural conscience, and this natural sense of God would certainly have been present in 

432 

his conversion and deepened as a result of it. Indeed, as already said it would have 
assisted in preparing him for it. But Father Bouyer goes beyond the evidence to assert 
that it was essentially a major recovery of this which constituted his conversion. He is 
correct that the God of his conscience was identified by Newman as the God of revelation 
- and he appears to mention very briefly the dynamic of recognition. Still, even here, I 
do not think that Bouyer explores with clarity the process of this recognition nor gives it 
the prominence it deserves. He writes that “the God who revealed Himself in solitude 
was the God defined by dogma in a course of teaching now for the first time fully 
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understood, clearly recognized, the God of Holy Writ”. As has been suggested, 
Bouyer’s explanation of this is very brief, vague and scarcely explanatory. 


Conscience: Accuser and Judge of sin? 


The Evangelical conversion. There is a second possibility which is discussed in the 
literature and which is an obvious one. It arises from the Evangelical source and context 
of Newman’s conversion experience. What is to be said of the possibility that Newman’s 
was a typical Evangelical conversion? After all, as a result of his conversion he distinctly 
became, like Mayers his mentor, a Calvinist-Evangelical (Anglican). If, as against 

434 

Bouyer’s proposal, his conversion was typically Evangelical in character, then by 
implication we have a key to the role conscience would have played in it. We would 
therefore have the key to Newman’s notion of the conscience at the beginning of his 
intellectual history - his would have been a typically Evangelical idea of the conscience. 
Sean O’Faolain sees Newman’s imagination coloured by his experience of 

435 

Evangelicalism “perhaps to his last day”. Speaking of his conversion, O’Faolain tells 
us that John Henry cleaved “suddenly to the most narrow brand of Calvinistic 
Evangelicalism” - though “in later life John Henry would never have it that he had 

436 

experienced the prescribed and passionate form of Evangelical ‘conversion’”. 
O’Faolain is implying that the conversion was, actually, Evangelical in type and that 
Newman gave a false impression of it in the Apologia. He tells us that Newman’s “cool 
account of the matter is a bit too cool. It is that his conversion was simply an assent of 

437 

the same kind that we give to all general propositions”. Newman “always transfonned 
emotion into intellect, and ... it was, in a sense, falsified”. O’Faolain concludes that “his 

438 

final summary of what he calls the ‘reality’ of his experience is pure intellectualism” - 
that is, it is quite untrustworthy as a proper account of what happened. Indeed, O’Faolin 
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believes that “we may, without impertinence, think that we know more than he did” about 

439 

Newman’s heart at the time. All up, O’Faolin discovers in Newman’s varied 

440 

references to his conversion “the genuine, exaggerated vocabulary of Evangelicalism”. 
Without formally stating it, and despite the lack of real analysis of the records, O’Faolin 
obviously thinks that Newman’s was an Evangelical conversion of the standard, 
emotional type. 

Frank Turner’s long account of Newman’s Anglican years might have been, one 
would have thought, a source of suggestions on this question. Turner tells us that the 
“main outlines of Newman’s early years are relatively familiar but not properly 

441 

understood for their impact on his later development”. These early years include, of 
course, the summer of 1816 when “he underwent his first conversion through the 
influence of the Rev. Walter Mayers, a Calvinist evangelical classics master at Ealing 

442 

School”. Turner recognizes its singular importance for, he writes, the “most 
fundamental religious experience of Newman’s life was his adolescent conversion to 

443 

Evangelical religion”. Then, through “the late 1820s, Newman remained, broadly 

444 


speaking, within an Evangelical frame of mind” - with Turner offering his thesis that 
Newman’s great Oxford fight was not with liberalism but with “evangelicalism and all its 

445 

works”. Still, we get hardly a thing on the conversion which made him “a narrow 

446 

Calvinist evangelical”. What we are told is that Newman “came to believe himself 
embraced by a heavenly father whose promises were certain and who could provide an 

447 448 

eternal home” - which “assured Newman of his election ‘to eternal glory’”. Well, 
this looks like a heartfelt conversion to the Christian faith, as understood by the Calvinist. 
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Paul Vaiss Paul Vaiss is much clearer, and what he has to say has much to be said 
for it. It is Paul Vaiss’s contention that Newman’s religious experience in 1816 has to be 

449 

considered as “une conversion evangelique classique”. The very title of Vaiss’s book 

450 

looks so similar to Bouyer’s as to give the impression that Vaiss’s publication is a 
reply and a principal alternative interpretation. Prior to any discussion, Vaiss’s view has 
this going for it that Newman’s conversion indisputably entailed a turn to Evangelical and 
Calvinist doctrines, and to membership in the Evangelical community. By 1817 
Newman, now in Oxford, counted himself and was counted as Evangelical, and this he 
remained at least till he was well engaged in his parish work as a deacon in 1824-1825. 

Even then, the change away from Evangelicalism was not immediate. In 1850 
Newman remembered with emotion his ordination to the Anglican ministry (1824 
diaconate, 1825 priesthood). He wrote of “how I wept most abundant, and most sweet 
tears, when I thought what I then had become; though I looked on ordination as no 

451 

sacramental rite, nor even to baptism ascribed any supernatural virtue” (italics mine). 
In later years Newman regarded himself as deeply indebted to his Evangelical 
beginnings, as one can see even in the first pages of the Apologia. He spoke of Mayers 
and Scott, both Calvinist-Evangelicals, with great gratitude and respect. 

This teenage change to Calvinist-Evangelicalism in 1816 was due to the influence 
of the Calvinist-Evangelical Mayers and the books he gave him to read - those books 

452 

were “all of the school of Calvin”. A decade after writing the Apologia he wrote in the 
copy of Beveridge’s Private Thoughts which Mayers had sent to him at the end of 1816 
that “I had fully and eagerly taken up Calvinism into my religion before it came into my 
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hands” (my italics). This suggests that he had taken up a few defining Calvinist 
doctrines during the last months of 1816. This is not to say, let us note in passing, that 
these defining Calvinist doctrines were accepted with genuine personal assent (which is 
to say as a result of a carefully considered and personal judgment and not merely on the 
authority of his Calvinist mentor and his books), nor that his acceptance of them lasted. 
However, Newman did eagerly take up Evangelical-Calvinism at the time of his 
conversion - as is clear from the Apologia (p. 4). So, we might expect that his 
conversion was Evangelical in character - with implications for the idea of the 
conscience. Even so, the question also arises, Evangelical according to what type? 

At about the very time of writing this note in his copy of Beveridge, Newman 

454 

specifies elsewhere the kind of Calvinism he “received”. It was that of “John Newton 

455 

and Thomas Scott”. Well, either of these individuals, iconic Evangelicals, might give 
us a clue as to the character not only of the Evangelical-Calvinist doctrines he received, 
but also as to the character of his conversion - which may help us in evaluating Vaiss’s 

456 

view. John Newton had been the acquaintance and disciple of Whitefield and a friend 
of the leaders of the great Revival. The well-known Thomas Scott, though very different, 
was Newton’s convert and friend - we shall consider him in a later section of this 
chapter, for his books influenced the young Newman. Both were of “the school of 
Calvin”. They were outstanding figures of Evangelicalism (within the Established 
Church) during Newman’s early childhood in London, and prominent pastors and writers 
both. Each had written a famous account of his conversion, read even to this day. The 
religion Newman came to embrace, following his 1816 conversion, was Evangelical 
according to their type - at least in doctrine. It must have been clear to him that his 
earliest mentor, Mayers, took his stand with them. For instance, among Mayers’ letters 
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we notice his referring to Newton’s conviction that anyone can be converted by the grace 

457 

of God. 

Does it not look as if, in such circumstances, Newman’s conversion as such was an 
Evangelical one, according to their type? Paul Vaiss insists that it was. If it was, then this 
has implications for Newman’s idea of the conscience at this beginning of his career (and 
we are tracking the history of the idea), because the conscience had a critical role in the 
typical Evangelical conversion, and it had a distinctive character. What, then, were the 
features of an Evangelical conversion as commonly understood, and what was the role of 
the conscience in it? 

To answer this let us consider a few well-known examples, while placing them in 
context. It will enable us to understand and review Vaiss’s position when he situates 
Newman’s conversion within this type. This in turn will enable us to see in what sense 
the conscience is implicated. Let us take, say, Calvin, John Newton and Doddridge. 

John Calvin Let us begin at the font - with Cavin himself. After all, Newman writes 
that at the time of his conversion he had “eagerly taken up Calvinism into my 

458 

religion”. In his Reply to Sadoleto, John Calvin describes the 
Reformed method of converting others to Christ, and in it we 
surely see the roots of the standard Evangelical conversion. 
Calvin specifically mentions the action of the “conscience” - 
which is obviously the guilty conscience and the sinner’s 
awareness of personal sin. 

The first goal is to bring the sinner before God’s judgment. Calvin explains that 
“we” start by asking a man to “present his conscience before the tribunal of God.” Then 
“when sufficiently convinced of his iniquity” he is to “reflect on the strictness of the 
sentence pronounced upon all sinners.” Aroused to the seriousness of his sins by the 

459 

thought of God’s judgment he contemplates the doom that assuredly awaits him. He is 
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“confounded and stricken with misery”, and “prostrated and humbled before God”. He 

460 

then “groans as though given up to final perdition”. 

So the function of Conscience here is to be aware of personal sin and to set before 
the sinner the revealed doctrine of God’s judgment. The method is not, in the first 
instance, to become aware of the God of moral obligation within (as Bouyer describes 
Newman’s experience). Conscience accuses, convicts and then expects the divine 
retribution as revealed in the Scriptures - so an assent to Revelation seems presumed. 
Conscience acts like a judge that sentences in advance, arousing terror and despair at the 
thought of what is ahead. It disposes the sinner to receive the doctrine of salvation, that 
“the only haven of safety is the mercy of God as manifested in Christ”. 

These then are the issues in effecting a conversion, as envisaged by Calvin: “all 
mankind are lost sinners in the sight of God” and “Christ is their only righteousness.” 
Calvin proclaims the message of Revelation on sin and its horrendous consequence. The 
state of depravity and personal sin has but one prospect - damnation, unless the offer of 
grace is accepted in faith. What is the action of the conscience? It instils a sense of guilt 
before the divinely-revealed Judge. The conscience assumes a very accusing character. 

Writing of the Puritan preaching for conversion during the century following 
Calvin, Owen C. Watkins tells us that “the procedure was first to enlighten the 
unregenerate man about the nature of sin, then to lead him to a conviction of his guilt 
before God. Only then....was he encouraged to find comfort in the promises of the 

461 

Gospel”. The “two essential elements” were “conviction of sin, followed by ... an 

462 

experience of forgiveness”. That was Calvin’s method of conversion and his 
immediate aftermath. How are these elements of conversion, and of the conscience 
within it, played out in the later Evangelical experience? 
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The Evangelicals Frank Turner states that Evangelical Protestant religion was the 
most dynamic force within North Atlantic Christianity from the middle of the eighteenth 
century through at least to the middle of the nineteenth. It had a fluid and varied 
character - and the Tractarian portrayal of it, he decides, was not a complete and accurate 

463 

reflection. Evangelicalism stressed personal holiness involving repentance and 

464 

justification by faith in Christ’s atonement, after which followed good works. He 
states that “evangelicalism both inside and outside the Church of England was almost 
always equated, especially by its critics, with a religion of emotional conversion or 

465 

incitement of intense religious feeling”. Doubtless this was because of the emphasis on 
a powerful conversion to Christ, but to this day the precise nature of Evangelicalism is 
controverted. How, then, are we to understand it as it presented itself in Newman’s era? 
David Bebbington judges the Evangelicalism that began in the mid 1730s to be the 

466 


most important development before or after in English-speaking Protestantism. In 
Bebbington’s view, the common characteristics of Evangelical religion from its 
beginning were fourfold: the call to conversion, Christian toil especially for the 
conversion of others, devotion to Bible reading, and the centrality of Christ’s Cross. In 

467 

the early days, he says, there was normally a stress on the first and the last of these. 
There is the call to conversion from sin, and its term is faith in the Cross of Christ. 

It may also be mentioned in passing that a somewhat new doctrine became 
prominent as a result of the Evangelical Revival: that the new birth occurs at conversion 
and not at Baptism. It is a moot point whether this notion is to be laid formally and 

468 

explicitly at the feet of Luther and Calvin, but by the time of Mayers it was current in 
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Evangelicalism, and early in 1817 Mayers pressed it on Newman. This, incidentally, 
suggests that Mayers himself hoped that Newman’s conversion was of this character, 
which in turn may have led the young Newman to think that his conversion ought to have 
been of this kind. Well then, let us consider these elements of the Evangelical conversion 

470 

by taking a couple of famous Evangelicals. Out task is simply to get at the nature of 
Newman’s conversion and his idea of the conscience at the time. 


John Newton John Newton (1725-1807) published the story of his conversion in 

his Authentic Narrative (1764). The Narrative quickly achieved popularity and went 
through numerous British and American editions and was translated into other languages. 
Many regarded it as Newton’s best work and it made him an international figure within 
Evangelicalsim. It was the story of how - as Newton summarized his life on his 
tombstone - once an infidel and libertine, he was by the mercy of Christ preserved, 
restored, pardoned, and appointed to preach the faith he had long entirely neglected. 


by faith (i.e., trust) to the Lutheran school, then even though the Evangelical view of Conversion 
(occasioning regeneration) may not be strictly attributable to Luther or Calvin, we can understand how in 
time the Evangelical idea that Conversion brings justification and regeneration arose in Protestantism. 
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R. A. Knox, Enthusiasm: A Chapter in the History of Religion. Oxford at the Clarendon, 1950, p. 483. 

As Knox also shows, very influential among many of them was Selina, Countess of Huntington. 
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John Newton was born in Wapping, London, in 1725. Years after his experience in March 1748 at sea 
that led finally to his conversion, he was introduced in 1764 by Thomas Haweis to Lord Dartmouth, who 
was influential in recommending Newton to the Bishop of Chester. On 29 April 1764 Newton received 
deacon's orders, and finally became a priest on 17 June for the living of Olney, Buckinghamshire. In 1779 
Newton was invited by John Thornton to become Rector of St Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, London, 
where he officiated as an evangelical Anglican until his death in December 1807. At the time of his death 
Newman was nearly seven. Newman's parents knew him (Newman's father did not think much of him). As 
a child Newman may have seen him - but there is no evidence of this, and I doubt that he had. 
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Conscience is named as a constant protagonist in the Narrative. It made its 
appearance early in Newton’s account, but at that stage its urgings had little effect. 

Despite a moderately religious start in life he became a libertine and a 
non-believer. The great day in the story was March 10, 1748, on the 
way back to England from Africa. A tremendous storm broke upon the 
ship, during which two great issues of his conscience finally burst upon 
him: his many sins and the objective truth of the Gospel. He was a 
sinner, he had neglected the truth of the Gospel, and God’s judgment was nigh. Then a 
wonder occurred: the weather unaccountably improved. By divine providence he had 
been preserved from the jaws of Hell. This perception of awesome circumstances 
bringing him to the threshold of damnation and divine providence preserving him for a 
converted life flowed, clearly, from his guilty conscience. It taught him of God’s 
judgment on sin and of God’s mercy for a new life. 

He now turned to the Gospel and to Jesus who died “for the sake of those who in 
their distress put their trust in him.” On the basis of his conscience-driven need for 
salvation, he worked out the elements of his theology. That is, for instance, some 
“expedient” was needed “to interpose between a righteous God and a sinful soul”. In 
other words, there had to be an answer to the need of redemption from his sin. He began 
studying the New Testament and by the time the ship arrived in Ireland he was convinced 
of its truth. The insoluble problem of his sins was resolved by - and could be resolved 
only by - the divine mercy and justice revealed in the obedience and death of Christ. 
Moreover, not only was the truth of the Atonement thus vindicated (for it alone answered 
the need), but also the truth of the Incarnation for “I stood in need of an Almighty 
Saviour, and such a one I found described in the New Testament.” So Jesus is “God 
manifest in the flesh, reconciling the world to himself.” Socinianism would not answer to 
the need for salvation. 

His conversion to Christ, and his understanding of Christ that resulted from his 
reading of Scripture, was powered and enlightened by his guilty conscience as answered 
by the Gospel. This made of him a Christian, a new man, regenerated, and it gave him a 
certain theology. It may be noted that it was not especially creedal, but strong in certain 
points only, and with the accusing conscience being pivotal. His conscience filled him 
with fear and disposed him to accept the doctrine of God’s saving grace coming from the 
Atonement - and the doctrine of the Incarnation implied by it. His conscience, then, with 
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its need for consolation and hope was the natural instigator and implicit teacher of much 
of his religion. This included the fact of a Providence that cared for him and guided him 
to Christ, though he was a sinner. At the same time, it was not the conscience doing this 
of its own power. “Thus far the Lord had wrought a marvellous thing; I was no longer an 
infidel; ... I had taken up some right notions; was seriously disposed... Thus, to all 
appearances, I was a new man.” It was all “wrought by the Spirit and power of God.” 

From this point he did not again question the truth of the Scriptures nor did he (as 
he had in the past) lose “a sense of the rebukes of conscience.” It was the beginning of his 
“return to God, or rather of his return to me.” A religious conversion had been 
accomplished, although an acceptance of the Evangelical doctrine of assurance was yet 
to come. This came with his contact some five years later with Calvinist Dissenters and 
then with Whitefield, who fast became his ideal. “Amazing grace saved a wretch” like 
him. All this is to say that his conversion, and the Christian doctrines he most vividly 
accepted, hinged on the accusing action of conscience. 

Philip Doddridge Newton’s was the story of his own soul. Let us turn to a different 
kind of declaration. We see this same pattern of a conviction of sin and terror at the 

prospect of Judgment, followed by faith in the free grace of 
Christ, described in the famous do-it manual of conversion, The 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul (1745), by Philip 
Doddridge. Philip Doddridge was bom in London, June 26, 
1702, and died in Lisbon October 26, 1751. He was a generation 
earlier than Newton, a contemporary of Wesley and Whitefield, 
and an outstanding (Dissenting) pastor and writer on the Christian life. It is said that his 
Rise and Progress, published when he was about the age of 43, was one of the most 
translated works of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It converted William 
Wilberforce, the anti-slave campaigner and father of one of Newman’s future associates 
and close friends in the Oxford Movement. It is one of the three books Newman 
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specifically mentions in his Autobiographical Memoir: III as having been read by him 
during his Evangelical years. 


Philip Doddridge 

kind of declaration. 
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What is Doddridge’s method of conversion, for this might indicate the role and 
nature of the conscience in it? The method of the manual is to instil in the sinner a sense 
of the hopelessness of his guilt, “if the Gospel does not at length deliver” him. It is to 
help him “feel something of the terror of it before you can be excited to seek that Gospel 

473 

for deliverance”. An essential ingredient of this sense of guilt is the thought of the 
judgment of God on sin and the damnation it brings. 

Here, of course, we notice a difference between the process outlined by Bouyer and 
that of the standard Evangelical conversion. Bouyer (in his account of Newman) teases 
out the experience of God in the natural conscience and the moral sense. This is then 
connected with Revelation - although the nature of the connection is but briefly and 
somewhat obscurely described. The God who is known in moral obligation is (somehow) 
identified with the God of Revelation. Doddridge, however, directly confronts the sinner 
with the revealed doctrine of God’s judgment. His account is in the line of Calvin’s 
account. Look at your sins! If you do not repent and turn to Christ the Saviour, you will 
be damned. The conscience is repeatedly named, but the accusing conscience is effective 
especially because revealed doctrine (on the judgment) has been accepted. 

Doddridge is clear. “It is a terrible thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” 
The sinner’s “own conscience” knows that there is nothing to “arrest” the judgment that 
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is coming . His “conscience knows it”. “The soul that sinneth, it shall die” (Ezech 

476 

18:4). “But thou has sinned...” and Christ will say, Depart from me..” Doddridge 
concludes with his dramatic warning: “And on supposition of thy continuance in thine 
impenitence and unbelief, thou art brought into this miserable case, that if God be not 

477 

either false or weak, thou art undone, thou art eternally undone”. Expressed in 
powerful rhetoric, the conscience convicts of sin, presents the doctrine of God’s 
judgment, and hauls the sinner before Christ as his only hope. It is very accusatory. 
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Newman: An Evangelical Conversion? 

Newman The fact is that Newman emerged from his conversion with a lively sense 
of sin and of Christ the Saviour. Sin had its place at the centre of his religious 
philosophy. Now, while Evangelical conversions ought not be seen as invariably fitting 
into the pattern described above, at least by Newman’s time this was usually perceived as 

478 

the typical process in an Evangelical conversion. If Newman’s conversion was 
typically Evangelical according to the type that has been described, there are implications 
for his idea of the conscience at the time. His accusing conscience would have convicted 
him of sin and brought him to a species of fright at the thought of God’s judgment. It 
would have disposed him to turn from sin and accept in faith the doctrine of the free 
grace of Jesus Christ with the assurance of salvation it bequeathed, together with certain 
other doctrines intimately connected with the gift of that saving grace. 

As has been mentioned, Paul Vaiss, who has studied Newman in great detail and 
depth, is emphatic: Newman’s conversion was “une conversion evangelique 
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classique”. Vaiss flatly contradicts the Newmanists Dessain, Honore and Bouyer who, 
arguing from well known passages, do not allow this. It is clear that Vaiss considers 
Newman’s conversion to be of the kind I have been presenting because he insists - 
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accepting Dessain’s description of the conventional Evangelical conversion - that the 
conversion of 1816 fulfilled the three standard requirements: conviction of sin, terror and 

481 

the acceptance of pardon and salvation in faith and joyful assurance. This pattern we 
see in Calvin’s recommended method of conversion (in his Reply to Sadoleto ), in 
Newton’s Authentic Narrative, and in Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. 

Newman’s conviction of sin is shown, Vaiss writes, in his letter to Keble of 1844 
accusing himself of early sin, in his journal entries of 15 December 1859 and of 25 June 
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1869, and even in his prayer fragment of 1816. His “terror and despair” are indicated 
by his reference to “the heavy hand of God” in the first notation of 1821 in the Early 

483 

Journals: Book 1 (and, were I also arguing for this view, in the poem of 1816 referring 

484 

to “a wretch like me” - suggesting, too, a familiarity with John Newton). His sense of 
assured salvation is shown in the second notation of 1821 (Early Journals: Book 1: “I 

485 

know I know I know”). There are other points in Vaiss’s argument, and he draws on 
various authors to support him, such as Sean O’Faolain (already mentioned) and John 

486 

Linnan. 


Newman: the sense of sin There is no doubt that - as with Bouyer - a good case 
can be made for the position of Vaiss, drawing on various entries of Newman’s journals 
and notations. It is quite certain that there were many elements of the typical Evangelical 
conversion in Newman’s experience of 1816, just as there were elements of the 
experience that Bouyer describes. For instance, the fact is that Newman did emerge from 
his conversion with a new and life-long sense of sin and its evil which became central to 
his thought on man and religion. Indeed, as an Evangelical preacher in 1824, it was this 
sense of sin that he probed for a natural foundation to religion, seeing it as opening man’s 
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heart to the Gospel. At his conversion, his accusing conscience came into play as it had 
not done before. His conversion certainly involved a disillusionment with and disgust at 
sin (and scepticism) prior to and at his conversion to the Redeemer. 

For instance, in introducing “The Journals” with a note written on December 31, 
1872, Newman explains that the “first part taken is from A.D. 1804 to 1826. 
Misericordias Domini in aeternum cantabo. I am loth to destroy altogether the record of 
God’s great mercies to me, of the wonderful things he has done for my soul, and of my 
early moral and spiritual history. Yet on the other hand I know the difficulty of keeping 
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it, and the delicacy and danger of making selection ...”. So what we have in The 
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Journal has been deliberately selected by Newman as being significant. He expresses 
dissatisfaction with the style in which it is written - for his tendency then was to compose 
with an eye to style, and his taste was bad. His Evangelical tone contributed to this bad 
taste (so he thought) - but what he chooses to provide there is certainly not incorrect or 
misleading. On the contrary, it is “the record of God’s great mercies to me”. There is a 
deep sense of God’s mercy. 

What is especially noticeable is the strong sense of sin and the acceptance of the 
sovereign will of God. For instance, very early there is a note giving a prayer he used at 
the end of 1816 (that is, at the end of his critical months of conversion). The prayer 
begins with praise of “my God & king / in Thy dear Name rejoice / And daily to Thy 
praises sing”. It continues with a tell-tale verse, “I am a work, and Thou art good / To 
save a wretch like me, / Who always has Thy grace withstood, / And turned his back on 
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Thee”. It is very reminiscent of the Evangelical John Newton’s “Saving Grace.” The 
sense of sin is obvious. Immediately following this prayer in the Journal, there is a Latin 
prayer (December 1816) of his own composition, in which he asks that God keep him 
from sin. The sense of personal sin is manifest: “Dein, serva me camis a [sic] illecebris. 
Heu miser ego! Peccavi. Aeternam damnationem mereor propter portentosa facinora 
mea.” 

In the Letters and Diaries there is the entry “Spiritual notes” giving a prayer in 
Latin - again, with clear expressions of sin and appeal to the help of the Holy Spirit: 
“Debilis, infirmus, impotens, aut arrogans, superbus, elatus sum; mihi agion pneuma da 
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...” In another reflection at the end of 1816, he prays (the text is in Latin) asking 
divine aid to avoid sin and to seek holiness of life: “Et nunc obsecro ut me sinas (vitare) 
quod mihi est mali instrumentum..” In a further statement of resolve immediately 
following (in English), he writes of his intention to be strict in respect to certain 
recreations. There is in this statement of spiritual policy a certain maturity for his age. 
He admits his own weakness, the obligation of obedience to his parents, the seriousness 
of sin and its beginnings, and his readiness to give way if they command. 

The point here is his care in respect to sin. A little later (Spring of 1817) he is 
writing sermonets. Regarding them, Newman wrote in 1851 that he was very fond of 
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Beveridge’s “Private Thoughts” at the time and wrote reflections or sermonets in their 
style. We have a list of some of them (written in the Spring of 1817) in the Early 

492 

Journals. Divine revelation, sin, the Athanasian Creed, feature among them. On 
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November 1817, at College, he refuses to drink to excess. On 18 November he had his 
confrontation with one who invaded his room at Trinity - Newman is firm in his 

494 

principles and is respected for it, notwithstanding his Evangelical tone. 

On October 10, 1819, Newman states that “The doctrine of the Atonement (is) the 
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key stone of Christianity” indicating the place of sin in his general religious outlook. 
He prays for holiness of life: on May 19, 1818, preparing to stand for the scholarship 
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which he gained, he prays, “Give me grace, make me holy, for Thou alone canst...” 
The sense of sin flows from a sense of the sovereign holiness of God. God is perceived 
as an objective Reality which governs his conscience, and requires of him avoidance of 
sin and the quest for holiness. 

In his famous poem, Lead Kindly Light (entitled “The Pillar of Cloud”, written 
1833), Newman states that “7 was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou Shouldst lead me 
on; / loved to choose and see my path; but now Lead Thou me on! / loved the garish day, 
and, spite of fears, Pride ruled my will. Remember not past years!”. In his letter to 
Keble of June 8, 1844 he refers to his “living a life of sin, with a very dark conscience 
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and a very profane spirit” when he was “a boy of fifteen”. From this he was converted. 
In a letter to Sister Imelda Poole in 1856 he writes that “I was at Bridgewater (sic), forty 
years ago next July, an ungodly, unbelieving boy of 15.” Years later he told Henry 
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Wilberforce that “It is 30 years this very month, as I may say, since God made me 
religious, and St Ambrose in Milner’s history was one of the first objects of my 
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veneration”. So yes, Newman certainly did gain from his conversion some marks of a 
converted Evangelical. Specifically, he was certainly converted from sin. The advantage 
of Vaiss’s proposal is that he has stressed this feature of the conversion of 1816. 

Newman’s Evangelical earnestness As a matter of fact, other typical features of 
Evangelical religion came to him, including the element of earnestness. For instance, we 
notice a reference to Newman’s early Evangelical life in the introductory Discourse I of 
The Idea of a University - delivered on Monday 10 May, 1852, over thirty-five years 
later, when a Catholic. He writes (of liberal education) that “Those principles which I am 
now to set forth under the sanction of the Catholic Church, were my profession at that 
early period of my life, when religion was to me more a matter of feeling and experience 
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than of faith” (emphasis mine). Newman is not speaking here strictly of his conversion 
- he is speaking more broadly of the Evangelicalism of “that early period” of his 
Christian life and belief. It included, he tells us, the high emphasis (which he absorbed) 
of Evangelicals on being a spiritual man, a man of personal experience of Jesus Christ - 
although we must include within this (as we know from the Apologia), his critically 
important assent to revealed, dogmatic, creedal truth. 

Our question is, though, what notion of the conscience was primary and distinctive 
in the process of Newman’s conversion, a conversion that resulted in his “formed 
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religious convictions” at this beginning of his intellectual career? But to identify what 
is primary, distinctive and essential is not to exclude other features of the conversion - 
such the typical Evangelical joy of pardon coming from an acute sense of sin and its 
answer in the Atonement by Christ, together with the resolve to pursue holiness in Christ. 

To begin with, we must ask, just as we did in respect to Bouyer’s position, what 
does Newman himself say about this claim of Vaiss’s? While Newman says nothing of 
Bouyer’s theory but simply gives a quite different account, in respect to Vaiss’s theory he 
contradicts it. The fact is that Newman, in full maturity, simply denies what Vaiss claims 
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and does so with the greatest clarity. As a matter of fact, when looking back on his 
Evangelical years with the intention of judging on his early convictions, Newman states 
quite simply, and to our surprise, that “in truth, much as he owed to Evangelical teaching, 

503 

so it was that he had never been a genuine Evangelical”. So, beyond the question of 
the character of his conversion, Newman judged himself not even to have been “a 
genuine Evangelical” at all. This judgment on his Evangelical life was made a decade 
after the Apologia. 

More to our point here, Newman makes a similar denial in respect to the nature of 
his own conversion. While he had been converted by Evangelical teaching to “a spiritual 
life” (meaning a genuine Christian life with “experience and “feeling”), his conversion 
was not according to “that special way which it laid down as imperative, but so plainly 
against rule.” That is to say, his conversion was not according to the commonly- 
understood Evangelical pattern. The result was that it was “very doubtful in the eyes of 
normal Evangelicals whether he had been really converted at all.” Newman is saying that 
his conversion was not the typical Evangelical conversion as this was generally 
understood both at the time of his own conversion and at the time of his later writing 
about it. This is what we must now examine because it constitutes a flat denial of Vaiss’s 
position. 

Newman refers to various well-meaning Evangelical persons who had written to 
him at different times of his life (such as after the publication of his Apologia ) telling him 
that he still did not understand what conversion meant and that this change in him had yet 
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to come if he was to be saved. This verdict about the character of his own conversion, 
from the standard Evangelical perspective, Newman accepted. He had not undergone the 
special experience which the typical Evangelical called “conversion”. 

What was this special experience? Newman spells it out: conviction of sin, terror, 
despair, news of the free and full salvation, apprehension of Christ, sense of pardon, 
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assurance of salvation, joy and peace and so on to final perseverance. All these 
emotions Newton (and Scott) had experienced, and which Doddridge cultivates with 
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great power in his manual of conversion, and which Calvin himself had recommended for 
those striving to convert others. These features Vaiss accepts, as does Dessain, as being 

506 

typical of the Evangelical conversion. Bebbington appears to accept them as well. 

Of course, as already mentioned, the question may be raised of whether there is a 

507 

broader description of the Evangelical conversion, as discussed by Frank M. Turner. 
Sheridan Gilley points out that there was “a great range and variety of the understanding 
of conversion within the Evangelical world of the 1820s” - and Mayers himself 

508 

“pragmatically insisted that most conversions were not instantaneous but took time”. 
That is to say, a broader idea of it might allow us to situate Newman’s conversion within 
the Evangelical tradition, despite Newman’s own disclaimer of his conversion having 
been of the typical Evangelical kind. We shall take this point very much into account in 
our very next section. The point being made here is the rejection by Newman of the type 
that is pressed by Vaiss and others. This rejection by Newman tells against the action of 
conscience we are considering with its dominant sense of sin, its consequent awful fear of 
God’s judgment, its thrusting of the sinner in faith at the feet of the Saviour, and its 
emergence with the relief and exultant joy of a new life. 
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In his Autobiographical Memoir: III, Newman refers to a memorandum on his 
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own conversion among his Early Journals: Book 1, dated July 26, 1826. In this entry 
of 1826 he writes that during the past nearly two years he has “greatly changed” his 
views on many points. He then transcribes from loose notes points that were “written in 
1821 and appended to a description of the ordinary process of conversion, (i.e. the hopes, 
fears, despair, joy &c &c of the person under conversion,) which I then thought almost 

511 

necessary to a true Christian”. So the note refers to a certain process of conversion 
described in his books as “ordinary”, and to the idea that this was “almost necessary to a 
true Christian” - that is, as being necessary for regeneration. This was the standard 
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Evangelical view of regeneration, which pivoted on conversion. This idea was pressed 

512 


by Mayers on Newman early in 1817. 

In the Memoir III he tells us that 1821 was a time when he was more devoted to the 
“Evangelical creed and more strict in his religious duties than at any previous time” - so 
Newman’s Evangelical fervour increased over the five years following his conversion, 
including his time at Trinity. It did not wane, and was manifestly authentic - as is shown 
in his impressive response to his failure in the schools at the end of 1820. 

The context of the 1821 notation was his “drawing up (at great length) an account 
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of the evangelical process of conversion in a series of Scripture texts”. The note of 
1821 reads, “I speak of conversion with great diffidence, being obliged to adopt the 
language of books. For my own feelings, as far as I remember, were so different from 
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any account I have ever read that I dare not go by what may be an individual case”. 
Vaiss interprets this as a lack of understanding of what a true Evangelical conversion 
really was. He was misled, Vaiss opines, by relying too much on his reading of the pre- 

515 

evangelical Beveridge. But this, I have to say, is just conjecture - and I shall have 
reason to discuss Beveridge soon. 

In 1826 Newman judges this fragment of 1821 as referring to the typical 
Evangelical conversion process. In this Early Journal entry of July 1826 he writes that 
the reflection of 1821 shows he had accepted the Evangelical account of conversion not 
from personal experience but on authority (‘juxta praes crip turn’) and that his own 
conversion did not involve violent feelings but “a returning to, a renewing of, principles, 
under the power of the Holy Spirit, which I had already felt, and in a measure acted on 
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when young”. Indeed, this is not the only evidence Newman provides. Vaiss 
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In this, his "Autobiographical Memoir: III" of decades later (A. 1/1/, p.82), Newman writes (of himself) that: 
"For, as has been said above, the critical peculiarities of evangelical religion had never been 
congenial to him, though he fancied that he held them. Its emotional and feverish devotion and 
its tumultuous experiences were foreign to his nature, which indeed was ever conspicuously 
faulty in the opposite direction, as being in a way incapable, as if physically, of enthusiasm, 
however legitimate and guarded" (- quite apart from his) "great attraction to what might be 
called the literature of Religion, whether the writings of [the] Classics, or the works of the 
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interprets this private note of 1826 as the product of Newman’s changing judgment on 
Evangelicalism. Unconsciously or otherwise, while in 1821 Newman was misled by his 
reading (of Beveridge), in 1826 he was re-interpreting what had happened in 1816. 

As already noted, when looking back on his Evangelical years with the intention of 
judging on his early convictions, Newman states quite simply, and to our surprise, that 
“in truth, much as he owed to Evangelical teaching, so it was that he had never been a 

518 

genuine Evangelical”. So, beyond the question of the character of his conversion (the 
question raised with a view to determining Newman’s idea of the conscience ), Newman 
judged himself not even to have been “a genuine Evangelical”. This judgment on his 
Evangelical life was made a decade after the Apologia. 

What did he mean by this? The context of this sentence in the Memoir indicates 
that he was referring to that “teaching” which was distinctively and peculiarly 
Evangelical. In that respect he himself had never been “a genuine Evangelical”. On the 
next page he writes that Evangelical teaching had “converted” him “to a spiritual life”, 

519 

but considering it “as a system and in what was peculiar to itself’ it had failed to gain 
his genuine adhesion. That is, while he accepted the Evangelical system, at root he did so 
on trust - i.e., trusting in the authority of his Evangelical mentors. It could not be called 
his own personal conviction. In this sense he had never been a “genuine Evangelical.” 

Ten years after his conversion (July 26, 1826) he would look back and pronounce 
his views then to have been due to his reliance on certain books, as his own conversion 

520 

was so different. Eight years after this he writes in his letter of reply to Whately 
(November 11, 1834) that he did not “change” so much, as rather to pass from views that 

521 

were not truly personal to him to those that were. 

This acceptance of Evangelical doctrines on trust shaped his thought during the 
years that immediately followed his conversion, but in time it crumbled when he himself 
examined its scriptural foundations on its merits - with other influences now at play, and 
with his deeper convictions make their own headway. While Newman does not state the 
exact teaching which failed to gain his genuine assent, the context of this remark in his 
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Fathers." (my italics) 

J. H. Newman, Autobiographical Writings, p. 79. 
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Ibid., p. 172. 

J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 393 - Additional Notes 4. 
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Autobiographical Memoir III suggests that he is thinking especially (but not exclusively) 

522 

of the Evangelical teaching on the pivotal role of conversion in regeneration. 
Conversion, in the common Evangelical understanding, made a person a Christian. 
Pivotally, it was then that, by grace, he was supposed to have been regenerated. As I 
have already observed, it is difficult to establish that Luther and Calvin taught the 
doctrine that regeneration occurs with conversion. It seems to have been a doctrine that 
gradually developed after the Reformers and came into currency especially during the 
great 18 th century Revival that stressed so strongly the event of conversion. This 
included the Pietists, the Moravians, and, for example, Mayers. 

The young Newman took this doctrine from Mayers and others on trust - and this 
probably happened hard on the conversion itself. Newman’s reply of January 1816 to 
Mayers’ letter of December appears to dispute the Evangelical rejection of Baptismal 
regeneration. This was in the immediate aftermath of his conversion when, just as he had 

CTO 

been during the months of his conversion, he was investigating doctrine and dogma. 

He points to Beveridge and Mant for support. But then, on receiving Mayers’ reply 
defending the denial of Baptismal regeneration, the young Newman appears to have 
accepted this characteristic Evangelical position. This was on the word of Mayers, his 
esteemed mentor. He came to reject it in about 1825 when the testimony of both 
Hawkins and his early pastoral experience at St Clement’s, together with his own 
examination of the Scripture testimony, proved decisive. By then, himself an adult, he 
would have perceived Mayers’ limits as a theological advisor. 

Another such doctrine might have been that of assured final perseverance which 
the young Newman, having read Romaine, received “at once.” He kept it “till the age of 
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twenty-one, when it gradually faded away”. It suggests that he accepted it at once 
because of the word of Romaine. But this doctrine “faded away” - it had not had his true 
personal adhesion. However, in default of an explicit identification of them from 
Newman himself, the question of the precise doctrines of Evangelicalism to which he 
never, at heart, properly and personally assented, seems beyond definitive resolution. 
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Conclusion Vaiss’s position (which is shared by others) simply does not do justice to 
Newman’s deliberate judgment about his conversion, a judgment made in the 1820s and 
again, with full deliberation, late in life. If we are to accept Newman’s firm assertion in 
the Apologia that his conversion was to a dogmatic religion (while not excluding the 
presence of other elements too), we have no reason not to accept and work with his 
equally firm assertion in the Memoir and Early Journals that it was not Evangelical as 
Evangelicals would normally have understood it. 

Of course, as has already been said, one may argue that Newman’s image of 
Evangelicalism in both his early life (1821 and 1826) and old age may not represent a 
more fluid reality of the Calvinist-Evangelical obtaining early in the century, a reality that 
might include say, Beveridge, Mayers and, for that matter, Newman too. Granted - and 
in our next section we shall look at whether we can situate Newman’s conversion within 
a Calvinist-Evanagelical type. But Newman’s early notes and later description of the 
standard Evangelical conversion are in accord with the great typical accounts such as 
Newton and Doddridge, and he is only meaning to compare his experience with this 
typical pattern. He denies that his conversion was “Evangelical” as this was normally 
understood. 

Vaiss shows that Newman’s conversion shared elements of the Evangelical 
conversion (and for this we are grateful). His doing this places before our discussion this 
dimension of the conscience as Newman’s thought developed. But his contradiction of 
Newman’s calm and clear statement is unwarranted. We have no sufficient reason to 
reject Newman’s denial, and to attribute to the conscience in Newman’s conversion the 
type of primary and distinctive role it played in the classic Evangelical conversion - as 
exemplified in, say, Calvin’s Reply to Sadoleto, in John Newton famed autobiography 
and in Doddridge’s outstanding practical manual. In this kind of action its principal 
character was accusatory, and it was this because of divine Revelation. It acted as 
Accuser and Judge of sin, and in precisely this way, as Dodderidge put it, it is God’s vice¬ 
gerent in the soul. In dramatic fashion, conscience accuses and frightens by its 
accusation of sin and by its reminder of the revealed doctrine of God’s judgment. 

That is to say, the accusing conscience drags the fearful sinner to the foot of the 
Cross and opens his heart to the joy and peace of salvation. Elements of this action of the 
conscience were present in Newman’s conversion but they did not constitute - as 
Newman himself makes clear - its essential, dominant and defining character. Newman 
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wrote that he had not “been converted in that special way which it (i.e., evangelical 

525 

teaching) laid down as imperative, but so plainly against rule”. 

Writing this observation with decades of experience behind him, he obviously 
regarded the typical Evangelical conversion as “against rule” and not the usual pattern of 
conversion to a living Christian faith for the normal child in the average Anglican family 
of England. Newman does not think that conversions are ordinarily of this kind. So then, 
in conclusion, the origin of Newman’s theory of the conscience, expressed in works such 
as the Apologia , cannot be found primarily in what Vaiss proposes - although elements 
of it certainly can. 
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Chapter 4: Conscience the sanction and guardian of the truth 

Conversion to Truth Our task is to identify the principal features of Newman’s idea 
of the conscience at the beginning of his intellectual history, which is to say at his 
conversion of 1816. We have gained many things from looking carefully at Bouyer’s 
interpretation of the Conversion, and at Vaiss’s alternative account. Both at first sight are 
very plausible, but the plain meaning of the Apologia account of the conversion clearly 
indicates that it primarily involved a firm assent to revealed truth as expressed in Creed 
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and dogma. (Cardinal) Jean Marcel Honore states that “Hence, we discover the 
essence of Newman’s conversion: it is the doctrinal character of a religious certitude 
rather than of any feeling of consolation ... Newman at fifteen escaped the deism which 
held him captive until then and submitted to a revelation from on High”. So there was a 
passing from a deist disdain of a claimed Revelation to a heartfelt conversion to it. It was 
a conversion from the emptiness of doubt, scepticism and rationalist religion to 
wholehearted certitude about revealed doctrine. This certitude as to Revelation would be 
a constant theme in Newman’s works. The event of 1816 was a conversion to Creed and 
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dogma. But still, Honore adds, “it had some Evangelical overtones”. It would indeed 
have involved elements of Evangelical “consolation”. For instance, Newman states that 
at his conversion he accepted (the consolation of ) final perseverance even if for but a few 

528 

years. But this was not its principal and essential component. 

Edward Sillem, in his General Introduction to Newman’s Philosophical Notebook, 
interprets it thus: “Newman’s conversion was fundamentally a ... turning from error 

529 

rather than from sin”. This too is true, provided we understand it as a matter of 
emphasis, for there is clear evidence in the young Newman of a strong turning from sin. 
As has been said, the central place of sin in his philosophy of man is one of the life-long 
legacies of his Evangelical period. So while Newman’s conversion had as its primary 
emphasis the appropriation of dogmatic truth (about God, Christ and the divine plan of 
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salvation), it did have many elements that were to be found in the typical Evangelical 
conversion, as previously described. This broad point can be made of Bouyer’s proposal 
too. 

Sheridan Gilley, in his Newman and his Age, has a chapter on Newman’s 1816 

530 

conversion, but it is difficult to state what he sees to be the root of the conversion. He 
writes that “In short, Newman’s discovery of God was a rediscovery of the deepest neo- 
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Platonic yearnings of his childhood”, and “a reassertion of the sensations of an earlier 

532 533 

(beginning)”. The “experience ... was not an evangelical conversion at all”. He tells 
us that “The Calvinist experience of conversion was the beginning of Newman’s mature 
devotional life; the dogmas of Calvinism were the beginning of his intellectual life. 
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Doctrine was the objective correlative to a living experience...” Perhaps we can take 
from Gilley a certain stress on doctrine (within the Calvinist tradition) as at the forefront 
of the Conversion. 


Newman: The Sovereignty of God 


Let us try to probe th e foundation of Newman’s conversion to dogmatic truth and, 
consequently, to a holy life, with a view to discerning the action of the conscience - and 
then Newman’s own stated view of it at the time. At his conversion, Newman became 
Calvinist-Evangelical. Having considered and set aside Vaiss’s view of what this means 
(in Newman’s case), we must ask in what sense was Newman a Calvinist-Evangelical as 
a result of his conversion? 


Granted Newman’s acceptance of certain Calvinist doctrines and, as he said years 
later (in May 1852), the importance he gave to “feeling” (that is, conviction) and 
“experience” (heartfelt faith), let us recall a central point already alluded to. Perhaps the 
most fundamental and notable characteristic of Calvinism is its emphasis on the 
transcendent sovereignty of God. God is God - that is, he is sovereign over all in every 
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sense and beyond all calculation and limit. He is sovereign in his saving action. This is 
the root of the doctrines of election and final perseverance: God sovereignly prevails in 
his will to save (those elected to glory). By the same token, his revelation is absolutely 
sovereign and must be accepted without cavil. 

On March 11, 1851, nearly thirty five years after his conversion, Newman stated in 

535 

a letter to Henry Wilberforce that his original bias was “Evangelical-Calvinistic”. The 
“original bias” was an obvious reference to his teenage conversion. In view of the 
discussion in the previous section, what did he mean by this helpful admission? 
Importantly for our analysis, this original Evangelical-Calvinistic bias, he wrote in his 
letter, gave to him a sense of the “utter, infinite separation between the Creator and the 
creature,” a sense that we have no “claims on God”, and are nothing “more than what 
grace makes us”. If we can but “realize an eternal self-dependent God, from whom an 
impassible gulf separates all creatures, all mysteries vanish <are as nought>”. 

So this is what Newman gained at his conversion - it was a profound realization of 
God. He came to know the one and only august, self-dependent, all-sovereign God who 
is beyond and above all, and yet who has revealed himself to his creatures. His 
conversion involved a realization of who the God of Revelation is, and his utter lordship 
as Creator and Redeemer. 

The sovereignty of God shown in his revelation Now it was this, Newman writes in 
that letter, that had always kept him from calling into question, let alone refusing assent 
to, any doctrine or any mystery contained in divine revelation. He readily went forward 
to accept dogmas that were discovered to be part of this revelation, no matter how far 
beyond the powers of reason they may be. This was because it was God who revealed 
them, the all-sovereign God. The essence of the religion of his conversion was one of 
God’s all-sovereign authority and obedience to him. 5 6 It was his “Evangelical- 
Calvinistic” realization of the sovereignty of God, gained in 1816, which was the soul and 
root of his assent to revealed dogma, whatever be its mysteries and whatever the 
Christian Creed was discovered to include. With this realization of God, the fact that 
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revealed doctrines are mysteries beyond reason is not an obstacle to assent. Precisely as 

537 

an obstacle to assent revealed mysteries are “as nought”. 

In the fullness of time Newman decided that divine Revelation is to be found in the 
doctrine taught by the Catholic Church. It was the realization of the sovereignty of God 
which was the foundation of his progressive path to the eventual acceptance of Catholic 
truth, with all its revealed mysteries. It was, so the Catholic Newman writes in his letter, 
their deficient realization of God which held Puseyites back from the full acceptance of 
the revealed mysteries taught by the Catholic Church. What, then, Newman writes in his 
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letter of March 11, 1851, must C. do in order to accept Catholic truth, with all its 
difficulties for man’s reason? “If C. would meditate for a year on this great Sight, this 
Allglorious, Ecstatic, though most awful Vision, he would be a Catholic. O my Lord, 
keep me to the thought of Thee, and I am safe.” Whatever of Newman’s judgment on the 
Puseyites, the important thing here is that behind his conversion to a religion of dogma, 
so clearly highlighted in the Apologia , was his conversion to the august and ineffable 
God revealing his truth and his saving plan. 

It is this personal knowledge of God, gained by meditation on “this great Sight, this 
Allglorious, Ecstatic, though most awful Vision,” that leads to the acceptance of all of 
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revealed dogma, no matter how far it might exceed the limits of human reason. It was 
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the protracted and prayerful meditation on the God of Revelation and his saving works 
(during the second half of 1816) which occasioned his conversion and brought him to a 
full assent to his Truth. The reason, so Newman thought, for the doctrinal liberalism - in 
the person about whom he is commenting and his cavil at accepting certain dogmas - was 
a lack of this realization of God’s transcendent sovereignty (which he himself gained as a 
young Calvinist-Evangelical convert). 

That it is the transcendent sovereignty of the God of Revelation that he was 
referring to (and not just the God of Conscience or the theism of rational proofs) is 
indicated by his question about “C.” He wonders if “C.” accepts the dogma of eternal 
punishment - this particular dogma is distinctively a dogma of Revelation. He observes 
that “C. is in the way to be a liberal. I wonder whether he holds eternal punishment.” 
Assent to revealed dogma, whatever mysteries this might entail, was based on having 
possessed “this great Sight” - in other words, on a profound realization of the ineffable 
sovereignty of the God of Revelation. 

Newman’s conversion was “Evangelical-Calvinistic,” not primarily according to 
the pattern of conversion described by Calvin in his Reply to Sadolet, as recalled earlier 
when discussing Vaiss (without excluding elements of this pattern), but in another sense. 
Here we must bear in mind the fluidity of the “Evangelical-Calvinistic” conversion in 
history - and therein the action of the conscience. Newman’s conversion was to a 
realization of the all-sovereign God , and specifically of God as revealing his Truth. He is 
the utterly sovereign God of Revelation, so his revelation must be accepted whatever it 
might include. One’s response to the august God is manifested and tested by one’s 
response to his all-sovereign Truth with all its mysteries, and by living according to it. 

In the account provided by the Apologia, Newman’s newly-energised Christian 
conscience was now defined by Christian dogma, as expressed in Scripture and Creed. 
Thus it was that his acceptance of (Romaine’s) doctrine of final perseverance “had some 
influence on my opinions, in ... making me rest in the thought of two and two only 
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absolute and luminously self-evident beings, myself and my Creator”. This was 
because at the root of the Calvinist doctrine of the salvation of the elect was the utter 
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sovereignty of God, though understood in the Calvinist sense. 


Scriptures nor the power of God.” 
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The similarity with Calvin It has already been pointed out that Evangelical-Calvinist 
conversions were not, in fact, all of a single type. When discussing Vaiss’s view that 
Newman’s conversion was classically Evangelical in character, I proposed that the 
typical Evangelical conversion with its special role for the accusing and crushing 
conscience can be seen prefigured in Calvin’s account of the Reformed method of 

542 

converting sinners, as described in his Reply to Sadoleto (1539). Calvin 
reports that “we” start by asking a man to “present his conscience before the 
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tribunal of God”. Then “when sufficiently convinced of his iniquity he is 
to reflect on the strictness of the sentence pronounced upon all sinners.” He 
is “confounded and stricken with misery”, and “prostrated and humbled before God”. He 
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then “groans as though given up to final perdition”. It was argued that, as Newman 
insisted, his conversion was not primarily of this kind, though elements of it were 
certainly present. The observation was made earlier that subsequent to Calvin there 
gradually emerged the doctrine that it was precisely at one’s conversion that regeneration 
occurred. Here, though, we are looking at types of conversion. 


But now, if we are to go on Calvin’s admissions on the matter, it would seem that 
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Calvin’s own conversion was not principally of this type either. Calvin was a very 
private person, making a matter such as this difficult to discern. But if we are to go on 


prevail in saving those elected to glory, was man's freedom. 
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his own brief statements his conversion looks primarily, though not exclusively, 
doctrinal. Its focus is on God’s Word and the rejection of error. We have two 
descriptions by Calvin of his conversion and both are tantalizingly brief. For the first, we 
must return to the text to which we have already referred. Six years after his 

546 

conversion in about 1533, he wrote towards the end of his Reply to Sadoleto the 
following revealing statement. 

"Being exceedingly alarmed at the misery into which I had fallen, and much 
more at that which threatened me in view of eternal death, I, duty bound, made it 
my first business to betake myself to your way, condemning my past life, not 
without groans and tears. And now, O Lord, what remains to a wretch like me, 
but instead of defence, earnestly to supplicate you not to judge that fearful 
abandonment of your Word according to its deserts, from which in your 
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wondrous goodness you have at last delivered me." 

The “way” to which he had previously felt “duty bound” to “betake” himself was 
fidelity to the Word of God and a renunciation of his “abandonment of your Word” (in 
the papal Church). God in his “wondrous goodness” had delivered Calvin from “the 
misery into which I had fallen”. The misery from which God had delivered Calvin was 
his having been stuck fast in the falling away of the papal Church from the word of God 
in the Scriptures. The passage from which our quotation is taken speaks of his 
conscience having being pricked by his connivance at the contradictions to the word of 
God abounding in his former Church. And so “My mind being now prepared for serious 
attention, I at length perceived, as if light had broken in upon me, in what a sty of error I 
had wallowed, and how much pollution and impurity I had thereby contracted.” The 
essence of his conversion was an authentic assent to the revealed word of God and a 
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rejection of (the sty of) papal error. 
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In 1557, eighteen years later, Calvin referred again, also briefly, to his conversion 

549 

in the Preface to his Commentary on the Psalms. The passage tells us that in his youth, 
his mind was more “hardened” than should have been expected. This was because “I was 
too obstinately devoted to the superstitions of Popery to be easily extricated from so 
profound an abyss of mire”. So his mind was hardened in error. Then “God by a sudden 
conversion subdued and brought my mind to a teachable frame”. His mind , previously 
hardened was, by his conversion, made teachable. This suggests a conversion from a 
false understanding of Revelation (due to “the superstitions of Popery”) to a correct one. 
The result was that he gained a “ knowledge of true godliness”, having abandoned the 
“abyss of mire” of Popery. 

He writes that “I was immediately inflamed with so intense a desire to make 
progress therein” that he left off, somewhat, his current studies to pursue with ardour true 
godliness. The result of it was that even though he had scarcely begun himself, “before a 
year had elapsed, all who had any desire after purer doctrine were continually coming to 
me to learn, although I myself was as yet but a mere novice” (my emphasis). While 
Calvin’s was a conversion distinguished by a greater “godliness”, the passage suggests 
that this meant an unremitting concern for “purer doctrine” and a teaching of it to others. 


Calvin was fired with the fact and loftiness of Revelation as presented in Holy 
Scripture. Scripture alone - considered as freed from the mire of Popery and Church 
Councils - was the source of the “purer doctrine” he sought. He applied himself to the 
work of mastering directly its meaning, and discarded the guidance of the wayward 
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doctrine were continually coming to me to learn, although I myself was as yet but a mere novice 
and tyro." (bold italics mine). 

Of course, the "doctrine" was that of "true godliness", but at its heart there was the assent to Revelation. 
Internet access September 16, 2013: http://www.ccel.org/ccel/calvin/calcom08.vi.html 
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Church he had abandoned. He possessed for his Guide in interpreting Holy Writ - so he 
had worked out and felt assured - the inward testimony of the Holy Spirit. The good and 
sincere Christian, in the application of his reason to the sacred text, will be guided by the 
Holy Spirit. It was this “purer doctrine” that he discovered because of his attention to 
Scripture. This revealed doctrine, as contained in and portrayed by Scripture alone, 
converted him to the august and all-sovereign God whose redeeming grace was all- 
prevailing and sovereign. Conversely, this moral and religious change impelled him to 
investigate revealed doctrine further and to teach it to others. Calvin’s bent and gifts 
were in this direction, and his conversion too was in this direction. 

Calvin’s reference to his own conversion to “true godliness” does not explicitly 
mention anxiety of conscience at the sight of his life of personal sin and the divine 
condemnation he could expect, followed by a profound and exultant joy on accepting in 
faith the Saviour’s Atonement for his sins. He does mention his sinfulness in the Reply - 
but it is the sinfulness of not accepting the light of God’s word (as understood and 
proclaimed accurately by the Reformers) with more alacrity. Calvin’s conversion, if we 
are to go on what his own two accounts of it suggest, appears to be primarily doctrinal. 
The revealed doctrine on God and his saving plan, as he interpreted it, struck home in a 
new way. It set him on a strongly doctrinal and Protestant course, and it involved, of 
course, moral attitudes and resolutions. It had direct implications for his conscience. For 
instance, it led to the practical step of his break from and combat with the Catholic 
Church. Another practical result was the Institutes of the Christian Religion, the Summa 
of Reformed doctrine. 

The Puritan and Evangelical elements It appears, then, that there are two discernible 
streams or emphases in Calvinism. There is that conversion and subsequent Christian life 
which is primarily focussed on concern for the true doctrine of God and his Revelation. 
It is the godliness of hearing and accepting revealed truth, and rejecting “the superstitions 
of Popery”. This appears to be primarily, though not exclusively, Calvin’s own case as 
given to us in his Reply and in his “Preface”. On revealed doctrine there was to be no 
compromise, and there emerged a tremendously tenacious adherence to certain central 
doctrines such as total depravity, election, the all-prevailing power of grace, faith alone 
and Scripture alone, and justification by the imputing of the righteousness of Christ. 
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There is also the second current or emphasis, conversion from sin and subsequent 
earnestness in the Christian life. This is represented in Calvin’s account to Cardinal 
Sadoleto of the Reformed method of converting others. It emphasises a turning away 
from sin and being a genuinely spiritual man who lives in Christ with true feeling. We 
see this in the likes of Bunyan, Doddridge and Newton. 

Truth and holiness are scarcely to be separated in the authentic Christian life, but 
they can surely be distinguished as emphases and attractions. Both could be seen as 
deriving from a sense of God’s transcendent sovereignty, the one emphasising the 
sacrosanct purity and splendour of his Revealed Truth, the other emphasising the evil of 
sin and the lustre of adherence to the person of Christ (that is, with feeling and 
experience). It is a matter of emphasis, and one cannot simply categorize the Puritan or 
the Evangelical as merely one or the other. 

It would seem that the Puritan tradition bore along with it the special concern for 
the revealed truth of the all-sovereign God (as we see in, say, the book of Beveridge that 
the young Newman read so assiduously on his conversion, and also in Scott’s works). 
The great Evangelical revival two centuries after Calvin especially took up the turning 
away from sin and the embrace of a life of faith in the Saviour and personal holiness. 
Indeed, it went to the point of bringing into prominence what might be regarded as a 
doctrine not traceable to Luther and Calvin - that regeneration occurs precisely at a 
heartfelt conversion to the Saviour. In this view, baptism alone and of itself becomes a 
mere ceremony and a confirmation of the decisive thing, which is conversion. 

The danger of the one tendency was to neglect the other, and even to lose interest 
in the other. In Mayers we can see both working strongly, I think, with a very special 
commitment to the Puritan understanding of “Divine Truth”. However, he also stressed 
that regeneration occurs with conversion and the necessity of a holy life. He was an 
Evangelical, and looked fondly and with admiration on the spiritual living of the 
Moravians who had had, we recall, a special impact on Wesley. Newman’s good fortune 
was to have apprehended the intimate connection of both aspects of the Christian life, 
while seeing revealed dogma as being at the heart of the matter. He came to seek both 
truth and holiness - in his case we are speaking of a powerful, balanced and original 
mind. 

In his Apologia, “above and beyond the conversations and sermons” of Mayers, 
“was the effect of the books” which Mayers gave him to read. Newman acknowledges 
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his great debt to Thomas Scott, the famous Calvinist-Evangelical author living at the time 
of Newman’s boyhood, youth and undergraduate years - although it does not seem that 
Newman’s reading and re-reading of Scott was directly due to Mayers. He “had been 

550 

possessed of his ‘Force of Truth’ and his Essays from a boy”. What was it in Scott (as 
portrayed in, say, his Force of Truth) which he especially speaks of? It is his search for 
and following of revealed “truth wherever it led him” and his “bold unworldliness” - 
issuing in maxims such as “holiness rather than peace”, and (spiritual) “growth” as “the 
only evidence of life.” The young Newman was especially admiring of Scott’s readiness 

551 

to follow truth wherever it led him. There is here the image of a journey ahead in 
seeking to know and accept revealed doctrine. A holy life is inextricably linked with the 
conscientious pursuit of and obedience to revealed truth. As we shall see, this is also 
what Beveridge urges. 


Newman: Assent to Dogma and Creed 


So it was that Newman describes his adolescent conversion in the Apologia as “a 
great change of thought (that) took place in me. I fell under the influence of a definite 
Creed, and received into my intellect impressions of dogma, which, through God’s 

552 

mercy, have never been effaced or obscured” (my italics). In terms of what was 
primary, Newman’s conversion to a Christianity of dogma and Creed was according to a 
certain Calvinistic type, one that appears to be at least similar to that of Calvin himself. 
Newman’s conscience became profoundly alive to truth and error, most especially to 
revealed truth and to heresy - which is to say, to unquestionably revealed and divine 
facts. At his conversion he embraced resolutely and clear-sightedly the objective facts as 
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God had revecded them. That is to say, the objective truth as revealed by God became 
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In this sense, "divine faith" (Apologia p. 4) for Newman was not just the heartfelt trust in the promises 
of Scripture which brought joy and consolation to the afflicted conscience, but the embrace by the mind 
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all-important. This became the key to Newman’s conscience and his life of thought: his 
submission to the fact and the requirements of revealed religion. 

This having been said, the “impressions of dogma” and the “definite Creed” which 
he received at this early stage was that conveyed to him by both Evangelical and 
Calvinist influences - such as the living example of the Calvinist-Evangelical Mayers, 
and the moving account of Scott’s Force of Truth. As a result, so vivid did this dogmatic 
truth seem, so manifested in personal conviction and holiness of life, that his religion was 
“Evangelical” in that it was also a religion of real experience , veal feeling and conviction 
(as referred to in the University Lecture 1, May 1852). This included the turning away 
from sin and a pursuit of holiness. Indeed, one suspects that Mayers (as a good 
Evangelical) hoped that Newman’s conversion was of this latter kind. Newman seems to 
have thought during his early Evangelical years that his conversion should have been 
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especially of this kind - even though, he had later to admit, it was not at all this, 
primarily. In any case, it was not just a matter of an absolute intellectual assent to a 
creedal system of propositions. It was an assent to a Creed which comprehensively 
represented the saving, triune and sovereign God, with his saving plan that involved a 
very personal redemption as portrayed in Scripture. Thus Newman became, in spirit, 
Calvinist and Evangelical. In this sense, his conversion cannot be reduced to the 

555 

description that Calvin chose to give of his own. 

Being essentially of a dogmatic character, the way was now open that could take 
Newman far beyond his Calvinistic-Evangelical beginnings in 1816. That is to say, 
wherever dogmatic, revealed truth was discovered to lie, that is where Newman would 


(on the basis of God's authority) of the truth and objective reality of what God has revealed. The truth of 
dogma is thereupon adhered to and is not dependent on an experience of pardon and election to glory. 
The depth in Newman of this embrace of truth by the mind is perhaps illustrated by the relative shortness 
of time his conversion took - some five or six months, with the most decisive month being, perhaps, 
September (1816). He was utterly changed in mind as a result, and rarely if ever looked back. This is in 
contrast with the length of time, with ups and downs, of the conversion process of Newton and Scott. 
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believe the God of Revelation to be leading him. Like Scott, he would be prepared to 

557 

follow truth “wherever it led him”. Scott got to the Holy Trinity - Newman got much 
further (because he started with the Holy Trinity). It was not just a matter of being a 
converted and spiritual man who possessed a powerful feeling for and experience of the 
Saviour - with the objective and precise content of Revelation in its totality being put a 
little in the shade and not much pursued. Objective, dogmatic, revealed truth was the 
basic issue - the question now being, what had God revealed, what did the Creed include, 
and how was one to live accordingly? Years later Newman would write that “one cause 
of corruption in religion is the refusal to follow the course of doctrine as it moves on, and 

558 

an obstinacy in the notions of the past.” 

For these reasons, Ian Ker is nearer the mark when he writes that Newman’s 

559 

conversion cut at the root of doubt and gave him a profound certitude. It did bring 
certitude , but certitude to dogmatic, revealed truth. Definite doctrines of Scripture - as 
authoritatively systematised in the Creed - were accepted as absolutely certain, and as 
being the principal issue in religious faith and assent. This certitude was founded on his 
acceptance of the utter sovereignty of God, Creator and Redeemer, and this was at the 
root of his conversion. This gave to divine revelation with all its mysteries, known now 
or to be known in the future, a sacred and untouchable character. It also meant that the 
whole question of religious certitude and objective truth became important to him. 

His conversion was a fundamental turn-about from (what may have been) a brief 
dallying with rationalist deism and scepticism in his recent adolescence, as suggested in 

560 

the Apologia. The thought of this rationalist stage of his recent experience 
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undoubtedly preyed on his conscience and, with his conscience condemning him, 
contributed to his preparedness for the Gospel. He tells us there that when he was 
fourteen - in other words the very year before - he read “Paine’s Tracts against the Old 
Testament, and “found pleasure in thinking” of their objections. He “read some of 
Hume’s Essays; and perhaps that on Miracles”. He copied out some of what might have 

561 

been Voltaire’s verses “in denial of the immortality of the soul”. This looks as though 
he may have been entertaining a scepticism in respect to the tenets of the Christian faith, 
a scepticism founded on the perceived requirements of sceptical “Reason”. 

At his conversion to God and probably during his crisis prior to it, he recognized 
that this recent adolescent scepticism towards revealed doctrine was a profound offence 
against the all-holy and supremely sovereign God. This questioning of Revelation had 

562 

been a serious moral failure, perhaps in turn preceded by other moral failures, which 
his conscience now condemned. Perhaps he now saw his moral and doctrinal lapses as 
causally connected - and, conversely, that the morally good life is deeply connected with 
assent to revealed dogma. As a result of this new moral readiness, Christian truth was 
now received into his intellect with power and heartfelt conviction because it was God 
who had revealed it. In 1821 Newman wrote of his conversion in his journal in this way: 
“The reality of conversion: - as cutting at the root of doubt, providing a chain between 
God and the soul. (i.e. with every link complete) I know I am right. How do you know 

563 

it? I know I know. How? I know I know I know &c &c.” His conversion meant the 

564 

“beginning of divine faith in me”, and this “divine faith” involved, in the first instance, 
a profound conviction of the truth of what had been revealed. 

So then, Newman’s conversion amounted to a profound realization of and assent to 
the truth of all Scripture doctrine, as enshrined in the Creed and expounded in the 
Catechism. It was true, and he knew it was true. There was no doubt about it. Why? 
Because the ineffably sovereign God had revealed it. Dogma involved the authority of 
God and consequently the rejection of heresy and unbelief, which denied the reality of 
what was revealed. As already noted above, years later Newman would write that “the 


rationalist skepticism. But it is at least suggested that he was tempted to it. 
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essence of all religion is authority and obedience”. Newman was now committed to 
religious truth and opposed to religious falsehood. 

Thus it was that Christian truth had a profound impact on his conscience. H e fell 

566 

under the influence of a definite Creed - the “influence” of the Creed, understood as 
the orthodox statement of revealed truth perceived by and governing his conscience , 
which is to say the mind perceiving its duty. What Newman “admired in Scott was ... 

567 

the minutely practical character of his writings” - which is to say his application to 
personal living and action of the “truth of religion”. Dogma bore on Newman’s 
conscience , though Newman does not use the word here. The Creed became the over¬ 
arching truth to which his conscience submitted, and which his conscience applied to his 
life. His conscience, sanctioning revealed truth and intent on guarding it by knowing it 
better and obeying it generously, became Christian. It was founded on the objective and 

568 

certain realities of dogma. 

We see definite indications of the action of his newly-formed Christian conscience. 
There is a recorded intention of living a stricter life, dated about the end of 1816. In it 
Newman refers to the authority of his conscience and to his sense of the evil of sin. He 
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writes in his Early Journals: Book 1 that he hopes that he will not be ashamed when 
presenting his reasons for denying himself certain recreations. He intends (obviously if 
challenged within his family) to present “my scruples with humility and a due obedience 
to my parents, open to conviction, and ready to obey in a matter so dubious as this is, and 
to act against my own (judgment), if they command, thus satisfying at once my own 
conscience and them...'” (my italics). 

This written remark, not lacking in maturity, suggests certain perceptions of the 
nature of conscience. Conscience imposes the duties of revealed religion. Satisfying his 
own conscience requires of him that he be ready to act contrary to his own judgment as to 
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those duties, if his parents command. That is to say, the dictate of his conscience is not to 
be identified simply with his own private judgment on the practical duty in question. 
There is implicitly suggested, then, that the voice of conscience represents a moral 
authority above oneself and one’s own judgment. 

Moreover, his “own conscience” is something he must “satisfy”. This is a common 
expression, but it vaguely suggests that the conscience, though interior to oneself, is a 
demanding and higher obliger that requires obedience and that warns of sanctions. Its 
dictates are to be obeyed, and the youthful Newman clearly means to obey them. He sees 
something objective, external and ultimate reflected in the voice of his conscience. He 
respects the direction of his parents, too, as imposing on his conscience - and so we have 
in seed something of Newman’s characteristic recognition of a higher authority in human 
superiors. 

Continuing the same reflection, the young Newman adds that “I have too much 
sense of my own weakness to answer for myself. The beginnings of sin are small, and is 
it not better, say, to be too cautious than too negligent?” So, conscience warns of the evil 
of sin even in its beginnings and also of his proneness to sin. The newly-converted youth 
is very aware of his conscience understood as the sense of sin. It is better to be “too 
cautious than too negligent.” There is a firm element here of the Evangelical accusation 
of sin and of its stress on its evil. 

Conscience: Guardian of Revealed Truth 

What we are trying to do here is to gain an idea of Newman’s notion and image of 
the conscience as it emerged at the beginnings of the history of his religious thought, for 
it set the lines for future development. We must not expect that his full idea of the 
conscience would have been present at this beginning during the months of August to 
December of 1816, and especially in September. But there is the start of it. The fact that 
his conversion occurred over nearly five months suggests that it involved not primarily a 
siezure of extraordinary emotion, but a protracted and profound meditation on God and 
his revelation. At the same time, we must note that it truly endured and did not wax and 
wane as did the conversion process of several other famous Evangelical converts. But 
now we must move to a more exact identification of Newman’s idea following on his 


conversion. 
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In January 1817, which was the immediate sequel to this period, the young 

570 

Newman replied to the letter of Walter Mayers to him a few weeks earlier. He makes a 
significant remark on the conscience, one that must be examined. He writes that, 

“I find I have very great need of some monitor to direct me, and I sincerely trust 
that my conscience , enlightened by the Bible, through the influence of the Holy 

571 

Spirit, may prove a faithful and vigilant guardian of the principles of religion." 

(italics mine) 

This statement constitutes a surprising insight in someone so young, and it certainly 
bears on our subject. It shows that the boy gives a decisive role to his conscience in the 
living of religion and one cannot help but think of his reading of Scott’s Force of 
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Truth. He does not, of course, define the “conscience” because he has no call to do so, 
but he does use a revealing metaphor which describes his idea of the conscience at this 
dawning period. The conscience is a guardian. It is a “faithful and vigilant guardian of 
the principles of religion.” 

That is to say, Conscience is a kind of loving sentinel of the Truth that has been 
conveyed to him, and is at its service. Conscience, enlightened by the Bible and 
influenced by the Holy Spirit, is his foremost natural guardian in the living of his religion. 
Inasmuch as it guards “the principles of religion” (meaning the truths of religion) the 
implication is that conscience is especially responsible for the privileged place of 
revealed truth in one’s life. It guards faithfully and vigilantly these truths which have not 
come from oneself but from above. It also suggests that the conscience is imagined as a 
distinct principle of the mind. 

Conscience is subject to revealed truth as if this Truth is its superior, something 
much greater than itself. At the same time, Conscience is not self-sufficient as a 
guardian, but needs the help of Scripture and the Holy Spirit. Without this help 
conscience can go awry - which is to say that it could abandon or distort the “principles 
of religion.” So conscience alone is a fallible, weak and vulnerable guardian, but 
indispensable nevertheless. When assisted by the word of God and the Holy Spirit, 
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conscience is the natural and immediate monitor directing him and guarding the place in 
him of the doctrines of revealed religion. 

These statements do not exclude the presence of what Bouyer and Vaiss have said 
of the conscience in Newman’s conversion , and what Bouyer and Vaiss stress must have 
been present to a point in the adolescent Newman’s under standing. However, in 
Newman’s revealing remarks to Mayers the conscience is primarily a vigilant and faithful 
guardian of Revelation (“the principles of religion”) - of what Mayers called “Divine 

573 

Truth”. With his new and unprecedented realization of the God of Revelation, 
Newman’s conscience recalled the doctrine of Bible and Catechism of his childhood and 
youth. It drew him to embrace revealed truth in its creedal system and above all, to 
subject his life and his conscience to it. Profound as is the conversion, conscience is not 
acting violently in its emotional effect (at the sight of personal sin and its catastrophic 
consequences), leading to a terrible crisis and then to a profound peace and joy before the 
Cross - though there are elements of this. Nor is the conscience primarily revealing the 
grand moral Presence speaking (by nature) within its moral dictates, although this too is 
at work. 

Rather, the conscience of his conversion, as Newman then perceives it, directs him 
to guard the “Divine Truth” that has been transmitted to him by Mayers and his books, 
and to living a holy life according to it. The point is continued in the rest of the letter. “I 
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hope I shall continue firm in the principles, in which you, Sir, have instructed me”. The 
“principles” in which Mayers had “instructed” him were, of course, those of the Christian 
Religion as understood within the school of Calvin. Conscience accepts, sanctions and 
guards revealed truth by insisting on living firmly in its principles. We see here in 
incipient form Newman’s characteristic respect for religious authority. It also looks as if 
the sanctioning and guarding of Revelation (in one’s mind and daily activity) is the 
supreme activity of the conscience. This having been said, it is to be repeated that we are 
getting at how Newman saw the conscience at this point - a greater understanding of 
further roles of the conscience in respect to Revelation was to come in the years ahead, as 
we shall see. Indeed, this greater understanding of the future will enable us to see even 
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more in what happened, prior to and at the time of the conversion, than Newman 
expresses in correspondence at the time - though he probably had an inkling of it. 

575 

The “books ... all of the school of Calvin” In telling us in his Memoir that he 

576 

was never a genuine Evangelical of the order of Newton and Scott, Newman may have 
been referring, I have suggested, to a lack of a genuine and personally thought-out 
acceptance of certain of their doctrines. I refer to the signal place of conversion in 
regeneration , their understanding of the kind of experience which a true conversion 
entailed, and perhaps their exclusive focus on certain doctrines that answered very 
directly to the felt need of a Saviour from sin. But I do not mean that Newman did not 
hold these very doctrines subsequent to his conversion, but that (on his later testimony) 
his holding of them was not a true, genuine and personal conviction. Rather, he held 
them primarily because of trust in and deference to his mentors. In any case, in his denial 
that he had been genuinely Evangelical, he was not referring to other elements for which 
he was indebted to them - such as “the cardinal and vital truths of Revelation” and “the 
divine truths about our Lord and His Person and Offices”, together with the “habits of 
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devotion” they had brought on. He owed a great deal to the Evangelicals. Walter 

578 

Mayers, for instance, “was the human means of the beginning of divine faith in me”. 
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Thomas Scott (1747-1821) The Apologia tells us that “the conversations and 

sermons of the excellent man” Mayers were the “human means of this beginning of 
divine faith in me” (i.e., Mayers especially and decisively began his life of faith). There 
was also “above and beyond” this, “was the effect of the books” he placed in his hands. 
This may suggest that these books had a greater “effect” than Mayers himself. But the 
Apologia then tells us that, “humanly speaking”, it was to the works of Thomas Scott that 
“I almost owe my soul”. He was “the writer who made a deeper impression on my mind 
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than any other”. The Apologia does not say that Mayers introduced Scott to the young 

580 

Newman, indeed he tells us that he had had two of Scott’s works “from a boy.” 

But the feature of Scott’s conversion that impressed Newman was his following of 
the “truth wherever it led him, beginning with Unitarianism, and ending in a zealous faith 

581 

in the Holy Trinity”, as well as, importantly, Scott’s “unworldliness” - which is to say 
his earnest attempt to live a holy life, without compromise, according to revealed truth as 
contained in Holy Writ. Scott’s account involved a great conversion, his gradual 
conversion from moral slackness and irreligion to a hearty faith. In true Evangelical 
fashion - as does Newton in his conversion account - Scott insists on the decisive 
importance of a radical conversion. It involved a sense of sin aroused by the conscience 
warning of the judgment of God. In this respect Scott’s conversion and doctrine was 
typically Evangelical. 

But what emerges from Scott’s conversion is an all-out search for revealed Truth, 
vitally connected as it was with salvation. His grace-sustained conversion resulted in this 
doctrinal search. His turning from moral slackness involved a turn to dogmatic truth. In 
this we see the Puritan spirit. It is this doctrinal feature (together with its associated 
moral improvement) that took immediate hold of Newman’s imagination and to which he 
most related in his own “great change of thought”, when he “received into my intellect 
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impressions of dogma,” and “fell under the influence of a definite Creed”, at the heart 
of which was the doctrine of the Trinity. 

In Scott’s account, it was pre-eminently his conscience that fuelled the search for 
Truth and led him to his wholehearted assent to the doctrine of the Trinity. This was not 
lost on Newman. That precisely this conscientious search for the Truth distinguished 
these months of 1816 is illustrated by Newman’s telling us that “With the assistance of 
Scott’s Essays, and the admirable work of Jones of Nayland, I made a collection of 
Scripture texts in proof of the doctrine ... before I was sixteen; and a few months later I 
drew up a series of texts in support of each verse of the Athanasian Creed. These papers I 
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have still”. 
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The “doctrine” which he was proving to himself and buttressing was that of “the 

584 

Holy Trinity ... that fundamental truth of religion.” The “Jones of Naylan” was 
William Jones (1726 - 1800) a high churchman whose life and collected works were 
published soon after his death. In 1756 Jones had published a tract, going into various 
editions, on The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity. This he expounded in terms of Scripture 

585 

texts. In 1793 Jones, together with William Stevens, began the British Critic. 

Rather than conscience primarily crushing and terrifying Newman with the 
conviction of sin, it was imposing as a most serious duty the consideration the vital truths 
of revelation and their practical implications for conscience and life. It was imposing the 
duty of conforming his life to revealed realities. Indeed, what further impressed Newman 
about Scott was not only his “unworldliness” but “his resolute opposition to 

586 

Antinomianism, and the minutely practical character of his writings”. That is, the 
revealed moral law had to be fulfilled. This practicality involved the conscience. 

Apart from his own experience of moral decline in his adolescence followed (or 
preceded) by a doctrinal lapse into something like deism, it may also have been the story 
of Scott - his progressive following of his conscience resulting in doctrinal orthodoxy - 
which contributed to Newman’s theory of the link between the right moral ethos and 
virtue, itself dependent on the good conscience, and correct religious knowledge. If you 
want to know the truth, strive to be good by being faithful to the conscience. As we shall 

587 

see, we have obvious evidence of this notion in his first published letter of 1821. 

In his (already cited) letter to Newman in mid-April 1817, Mayers mentions that 
“You have read Scott since (sic) I have and therefore your memory will supply my 

588 

deficiency”. It implies that Newman had recently become well acquainted with Scott - 
and better than was Mayers at that point. Newman tells us in the Apologia that he bought 
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Scott’s Scripture commentary a little later when an undergraduate. Scott’s commentary 
expounded the chief theological doctrines such as the Atonement, the Incarnation and the 
Trinity. He concluded his commentary on each chapter of Scripture with practical 
observations which related the passage to everyday life. That is to say, the Scripture 
doctrines, as grasped by the Calvinist Scott, were contemplated, realized and then 
brought to bear on the conscience. 


Milner, Thomas Newton’s Prophecies, Mayers Apart from Scott, Newman — “in 

590 

the same Autumn of 1816” — studied the Evangelical Joseph Milner’s Church History 

591 

with its portrayal of the early Church, and Thomas Newton on the Prophecies bringing 

592 

him to a deep conviction that the Pope is the Antichrist of Scripture. A letter to his 
grandmother Elizabeth identifies October as the month when he was studying Newton’s 

593 

Prophecies. This is in the midst of the few months of his conversion process - he is 
trying to get at revealed doctrine and apply it. Revealed truth was perceived as a system 
with moral implications, involving the conscience in a very practical way. Newman’s 

594 

“Spiritual Notes” of the end of 1816 written in Latin are deeply spiritual. The 
dominant, though not exclusive, feature in Newman’s conversion was the heartfelt 
appropriation of the objective truth of Revelation as set forth in Scripture, Creed, and 
classic dogma. This concern for Revealed truth was present in Mayers too. In his letter 
to Newman of 16 June (already cited) Mayers advises that “...the slow and gradual 
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progress To Divine truth is the favourite with me ... Seek then and you shall find...” 
(my emphasis). 

The search for and “progress to Divine truth” was one current among others in 
Evangelicalism - illustrating the point that we must beware of speaking of 

596 

Evangelicalism simplistically. This seems to have been especially prominent in 
Calvin’s own conversion and certainly in his subsequent history. The search for revealed 
Truth was present in Thomas Scott. But it is not the principal note sounded in the 
standard Evangelical conversion, nor in the method of conversion which Calvin himself 
promoted. Whereas it was in Newman’s conversion - without excluding other elements. 
Typically the Evangelical conversion stressed a profound personal change from a life of 
sin to the seeking of holiness, rather than the appropriation of revealed truth. It is a 
question of where lay the emphasis. 



William Beveridge (1637-1708) I have spoken of the significance for Newman of 
Scott’s Force of Truth (and his Essays) during the months of his 

597 

conversion. Mayers implies in his letter to Newman that the young convert 
had been reading Scott, and the Apologia indicates that the young Newman 
continued to read Scott’s writings during the few years ahead. When he was 
an undergraduate at Trinity he “thought of making a visit to his Parsonage, in order to see 

598 

a man whom I so deeply revered”. But in the immediate sequel to Newman’s 
conversion, the second great literary influence entered the scene - and this time it was at 
Mayers’ prompting. At the end of December (1816), with Newman now converted to 
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599 

Christ, Mayers sent him his gift of Beveridge’s Private Thoughts, as well as 

600 

recommending to him Doddridge’s Rise and Fall and Law’s Serious Call. 

Newman replied in January of 1817 that “I have not yet finished reading Bishop 

601 602 

Beveridge, but it seems to me, as far as I have read it, an excellent work”. That the 

converted teenager regarded it as an “excellent work” indicates the very effect of the 
book. It also indicates his own spiritual maturity. In the note that was written on this 
copy of Beveridge late in life, he wrote of it that “no book was more dear to me, or 
exercised a more powerful influence over my devotion and my habitual thoughts. In my 

603 

private memoranda I even wrote in its style”. 

It seems that the two authors who exercised most influence on his Christian life at 
this point were Scott and Beveridge. “Above and beyond” Mayers himself, “was the 

604 

effect of the books” he read - and Scott and Beveridge seem to have been the principal 
ones. We may therefore say that they were the two most influential authors in respect to 
his idea of the conscience. While in the Apologia Newman extols the “minutely practical 
character of his (Scott’s) writings”, Vincent Blehl writes that “everything that Newman 
wrote in praise of Scott in his Apologia could be equally affirmed about Beveridge’s 

605 

work. It is eminently practical”. This practicality of Beveridge relates to the bearing of 
Christian doctrine, understood as a system, on the conscience. 
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Beveridge and the Conscience It is to be noted that Newman’s remark about his 

conscience guarding vigilantly and faithfully the truths (the “principles”) of religion was 

606 

made precisely during his reading of Beveridge. To all intents and purposes, that is the 
function of conscience in the chapters of resolutions in Beveridge. It would seem that the 
role of the conscience in Beveridge’s presentation of the life of religion was reflected in 
Newman’s own experience - and it shaped Newman’s experience. Christian doctrine is 
presented, explained and defended. It commends itself to the conscience as eminently 
good. The duties flowing from this doctrine are expounded at length, section by section, 
and thus the conscience is expected to be profoundly involved. 

In Newman’s reply to Mayers (January 1817, cited already), he hopes that “the 
Holy Spirit by whom Bishop Beveridge was enabled to establish his articles of faith, to 
form resolutions upon them, and to put those resolutions in practice, by whom also you 
were made the instrument of good to me, and by whom my heart was softened to receive 

607 

your instructions, may he steer me through the dangers...” We see that the young 
convert expects to be assisted by the Holy Spirit to receive revealed truth on the authority 
of God, and then that this truth will shape his conscience. Revealed truth is supreme and 
the conscience forms resolutions upon it. Conscience sanctions and guards the “articles 
of faith”, all the while needing the help of the Holy Spirit. We see here the origins of 
Newman’s ideal of truth and holiness. It will be shown later that the sanctioning role of 
conscience includes recognition. 

Beveridge and the Creator In his account of his conversion, Newman makes special 

mention of his sense “of two and only two absolute and luminously self-evident beings, 

608 

myself and my Creator”. He repeats this again later in the book, that “from a boy I had 
been led to consider that my Maker and I, his creature, were the two beings, luminously 

609 

such, in rerum natura ”. While the use of the word “Creator” may be regarded as a 
mere synonym for “God”, I believe it is more than that. The specific stress on my 
Creator and my Maker is not to be undervalued. It shall be considered in due course, and 
it is not looked at carefully by Bouyer nor by Vaiss. The doctrine of “my Creator” and 
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“my Maker” is, of course, the first and fundamental dogma of Scripture, Creed and 
Catechism. 

The doctrine of God as the Creator is not prominent in Evangelical thought and 

experience - its emphasis is on the Atonement by Christ. But it has a certain explicitness 

in Newman’s Apologia account, and in it Newman states that he had had a sense of his 

Creator and of himself as his creature “from a boy”. Now, it is clear that by reading 

Beveridge’s presentation of revealed doctrine the newly-converted Newman would have 

been greatly assisted in his sense both of his own creation - and the Creator. 

He may also have been assisted, as a kindred spirit, by Beveridge’s very approach 

to this doctrine. What is Beveridge’s approach? Beveridge begins his presentation of the 

doctrine of God the Creator not with a consideration of the objective world and its need 

610 

of a Creator - as does Calvin in the Institutes - but with a consideration of the inner 

self or soul. In the vade mecum of Beveridge, I go “into the closet of my heart, and there 

611 

begin to look within myself, and consider what I am”. Under Beveridge’s guidance I 

see that my soul comes from God and is to return to him. To him I am responsible for my 

happiness. One’s own soul is thus quickly brought before God precisely as its Maker. 

The point here is that creation and the Creator is the first Article of the Creed 

which the conscience of the reader receives, and according to which he is to live. But as 

already said, Beveridge has his own way of bringing life and personal conviction to this 

doctrine — and his method shows much similarity with the later Newman’s inner, rather 

than external, starting point. For Beveridge, the first article, God the creator, is seen to be 

a reality because I “think”. What does he mean? At first glance, it looks just a little like 

St Anselm - but it is different. My thinking is the starting point of a sense of personal 

existence , and thence of being created. That is to say, “in that I think, I am sure I am; and 

in that I am, I am sure there is a God; for if there was no God, how came I to be?” 

Beveridge is assisting the reader to appreciate the fact and presence of the Creator 

612 

by beginning with the awareness of himself as thinking. Through this action of 

610 
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thinking, the self is led to be aware of its own being , and the obvious step is then made: “I 

613 

am sure there is a God, for if there was no God, how came 1 to be ?” It is a Way to God 
from limited, caused and contingent being, and the contingent being in the first instance 
is oneself. The reader is drawn into a fundamental experience of two realities. The first - 
myself - is intuited. The second - my Creator - is almost sensed. My Creator is almost 
sensed because the step of accounting for one’s own being by recourse to the Creator is a 
natural and even implicit step of the reason - prompted by a natural question: how came I 
to be? It passes from the awareness of oneself, the self that is so obviously contingent 
and unable to account for itself, to the abiding and ever-present Cause. “I am sure there 

614 

is a God; for if there was no God, how came I to be?” 

What Beveridge writes here looks rather like the reference in the Apologia' s 
account of Newman’s conversion to “the thought of two and two only absolute and 

615 

luminously self-evident beings, myself and my Creator.” As we have seen, Newman’s 
reading of Romaine (“one of the first books I read) had “some influence” on this 
fundamental “thought”. This “thought ... of myself and my Creator” was a prior 
perception fulfilled by revealed dogma at his conversion. It looks as if Beveridge 
encouraged in Newman not only the embrace of this basic dogma of the Creator, but 
Newman’s characteristically inner way to God (rather than from external things). This 


philosophical notes in his "Proof of Theism" in the early 1860s - we shall be examining this in the next 
chapter. 
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Newman explored many decades later in his Philosophical Notebook. Newman starts 
with the awareness of his own Self as thinking, and especially that mode of thought in 
which the Self is aware of being under objective moral obligation. 

It may be noted that Beveridge, born some thirteen years before the death of 
Descartes, starts with a truth which was enamoured of Descartes - and one wonders if 

Beveridge had read Descartes’ Principia Philosophies (1644), written in Latin and, 

616 

therefore, addressed to the learned everywhere. In it there was the famous Cartesian 
starting point for philosophical truth, the only one, so he thought, that was immediate and 

617 

certain: my own thinking. Cogito ergo sum - Je pense, clone je suis. 

Very significantly for our discussion, in Beveridge’s account the conscience is 
immediately involved. That God is my Creator means that I am responsible to him. My 
happiness is bound up with him - and without using the word, Beveridge invokes the 
doctrine of the judgment of God, which, of course, prompts the conscience. My soul is 
“infused into me by God, to whom, after a short abode in the body, it is to return, and to 
live and continue for ever, either in a state of happiness or misery, in another life. But 
must it so indeed? How much then does it concern me, seriously to bethink myself, where 
I had best to lead this everlasting life, in the heavenly mansions of eternal glory, or else in 
the dreadful dungeon of infernal misery.” The conscience is active in the mind’s 
apprehension of God the Creator: “What must I do?” The whole business of life is to seek 
my happiness with God. I must believe and I must obey, and of these two the first that 
must be determined is, what to believe. 

This personal sense of my Creator to whom I am responsible refers to the first and 
most basic of the dogmas. It is the lead-in to Beveridge’s entire work setting forth the 
Christian system. There is an all-important duty, a great point of conscience, namely to 
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know the Christian system well. Doctrine must be known if it is to be applied and lived. 
Article upon article of the Christian faith is then set forth with resolution after resolution 
following upon the exposition. Beveridge insists on the profound corruption and guilt of 

the human heart, a condition he says is evident to man “by the very light of nature.” On 

618 

these grounds “I am fully satisfied in my conscience, that I am a sinner.” We notice 
that Beveridge has it that man’s corruption is evident “by the very light of nature” - a 
position, as we shall see, that is present in Newman’s early sermons (ch.3). 

It is an outstanding work of doctrinal and dogmatic presentation, and is practical 
all the while. Newman set it on record that it was of great influence on his mind, and, I 
propose, it was most congenial to the kind of conversion he himself had undergone. 
Beveridge’s commencement with the doctrine of the Creator accounts for its early 
priority in Newman’s spiritual life and is in the line of Puritanism. Calvin’s Institutes 
deal seriously with creation, but by a different (and external) route. 

Beveridge and the Creed Beveridge’s focus is not just on one or a few central 
dogmas (as with Newton and Scott’s Force of Truth), but of the entire Creed. His book 

619 

must have assisted in bringing Newman “under the influence of a definite Creed”, and 
accounts for Newman’s early love for the Creed. Beveridge places before the intellect a 
detailed explanation of the sweep of Christian doctrine, including God, the soul, the Holy 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Church and the living of the Christian life. 

While Scott’s book presents his journey especially to “that fundamental truth of religion” 

620 

which was the doctrine of the Triune God, Beveridge’s book explains not only the 

Trinity but the other doctrines of the Christian Faith as well. Thus, precisely as a Creedal 

621 

system, did Newman receive into his “intellect impressions of dogma”. 

Beveridge shows at great length that the Christian has a serious duty to know 
revealed doctrine as a system, for it is only then that he can live it comprehensively. 
Thus was Newman set on a dutiful course of progressively identifying and mastering the 
doctrines of Revelation. But Beveridge also sets forth the implications of Christian 
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doctrines for the conscience. Resolution after resolution is presented in detail before the 
reader, following the exposition of each Christian truth. 

It is notable that while an important factor in John Newton’s conversion was his 
conversion to the truth of the Gospel, the doctrines which became important to him were, 
while central, directly related to the requirement of Christ being his Saviour (the 
Incarnation and Trinity). Matters of Church and Church order meant little to him. In 
James Stephen’s judgment (when writing of Newton’s study of Hooker and of his 

contrast with that authority in Anglican thought), Newton “became an absolute 

622 

latitudinarian on all points of ecclesiastical polity”. Newton’s great mentor and hero, 
Whitefield, had little interest in traditional denominations (though certain Calvinist 
doctrines were important to him). The important thing was the power of the Gospel and a 
living relationship with the Saviour. “God help us, God help us all,” he once cried, “to 

623 

forget party names and to become Christians in deed and in truth”. He introduced to his 
avid throngs an experience of Christ precisely as the Saviour, and his Calvinist doctrine 
related directly to this. 

Beveridge, though, instils in the reader a concern for the fullness of doctrine and a 
definite Creed. Conscience was seen to sanction the Creed it receives and to impose the 
duty of receiving and guarding it as good and holy, for it comes from God. It requires 
obedience to its implications - spelt out by Beveridge. It recognises revealed truth as its 
superior and guide. It inclines the reader to an enduring love for divine revelation as 
expressed in its dogmas and in the system of the Creed. Very importantly it insists on 
making it one’s business to study and to know Christian doctrine in its entire range. 

The Conversion of 1816 As then perceived by Newman, the primary (though not the 
only) function of the conscience in the conversion of 1816 is to serve, sanction and guard 
revealed truth. A year after his conversion, he wrote in a prayer of thanksgiving: “for thy 
goodness in enlightening my soul with the knowledge of thy Truth ; that whereas I was 
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proud, self-righteous ... thou wast pleased to turn me to thee from such a state of 

624 

darkness...” (my intalics). The conscience sees in Revelation the highest truth , an 

625 

utterance of the divine. Newman’s was a Calvinist-Evangelical conversion of a type 
different from that which was commonly regarded as typical. The stage was set in 

Newman for a life of uncompromising opposition to all liberalism in respect to revealed 

626 

dogma. Newman’s teenage assent to Revelation was the anchor and inspiration for his 
future philosophical critique of secular Reason, and for his account of religious assent 
and the role of the Conscience. The stage was also set for a concern for the fullness of 

627 

revealed doctrine which would in the event lead him out of Evangelicalism. These 
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V. F. Blehl, Pilgrin Journey: John Henry Newman, 1801-1845, Appendix of Prayers (17 Nov. 1817), p. 410. 
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C. Stephen Dessain wrote of the change in Newman between August and December of 1816 that 
"Essentially it was neither more nor less than the full acceptance of the truths of the Christian Faith. There 
was now that whole-hearted devotion to the cause of Revealed Religion which was to give Newman's life 
its unity." C. S. Dessain, "Newman's First Conversion: 'A great change of thought', August 1 till December 

21, 1816". Studies, Spring 1957, An Irish Quarterly Review, The Talbot Press, Dublin. P. 51. 
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The exception to this was about the year 1827 when, he later admitted, he was under the shadow of 
liberalism and preferring intellectual excellence to moral. The "shadow" was that constituted by his Oriel 
Common Room friends, such as Whately and Blanco White. This must not be overstated, though. 
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I have suggested that in Calvin's account of his own conversion the conscience has a role somewhat 
akin to Newman's, with of course, various differences. I would observe that, in his insistence on the 
paramount importance of objective doctrinal truth, Calvin has a parallel in the Catholic Church which he 
implacably opposed. In fact, a case could be made for considering this doctrinal perspective in conversion 
as being Catholic in basic character and a direct heritage from the Church he renounced and opposed. 

Newman's conversion ought to be placed within the context of this tradition which sets a high store on 
the fullness of Christian doctrine and its power to convert if perceived in vital and living terms, terms that 
convey divine realities. This is not the emphasis of (though it is not absent from) the typical Evangelical 
conversion. It had similarities with various Evangelical authors (such as Thomas Scott - and Mayers' 
emphasis on "Divine Truth"), but it is to be situated primarily within the line of the Puritan Beveridge who 
gave a primacy to vital doctrine, considered as an objective system that was to be truly understood and 
applied to life in its detailed implications. It is a current of thought that, while transmitted within many 
Puritan and Evangelical channels, has its origins in a Catholic past and, in the fullness of time, would take 
Newman beyond where he began. In the tradition of Catholic thought, Divine Revelation was to be 
absolutely accepted precisely because it was God who revealed it, and God is the utterly sovereign One. 

Newman, in his review of Wiseman's 1836 Lectures on the Catholic Church, called Beveridge "truly in 
every sense of the word, one of the lights of our Church." As Blehl notes, he defended him against the 
claim that he held the ultra-Protestant view of Scripture as the only rule of faith. Late in life he wrote to 
an acquaintance that "Beveridge's book is a very impressive one, with very little Protestantism in it" (V. F. 
Blehl S.J., Pilgrim Journey: John Henry Newman 1801-1845. London and New York: Burns & Oates. 2001, 
p. 15). This current within Puritanism that emphasised doctrine and creed was, at heart, Catholic. This 
must have implanted in the young Newman elements of what would turn out to be a Catholic ethos. 

Newman's emphasis all through his life on "the Truth" as governing the conscience and in turn on the 
conscience as the critical factor in any readiness for "the Truth", received its initial impetus from Mayers' 
stress on the "Divine Truth" that was the Christian message. It also received inspiration from his reading 
of Scott and Beveridge, and from the Puritan-Evangelical current that stressed doctrine. 
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were matters of duty. The initial impetus for this lay in the kind of conversion that was 
his and in the direction his conscience was given. 

We can now see the principal features of Newman’s idea of the conscience at the 
origins of his intellectual history. It is to be stressed, though, that we are speaking here of 
Newman’s idea of the conscience in 1816, for there would be developments in his 
understanding of the conscience in the years ahead. For instance, as we shall see, 
Newman would come to see the conscience as preparing the subject for Revelation and 
especially enabling him to recognize the God of Revelation. In a later recapitulation of 
the conversion of 1816 which I shall offer (early in chapter 8), we must take this later 
thought on the conscience into account and include it. This action of the conscience, we 
might presume, Newman saw implicitly and to a point at the time, but we have no record 
of it. There are other features of the conscience which Newman may have perceived too 

- and we are about to examine one such. Beveridge writes of it in the book that Newman 

628 

studied. It is the naturally apprehended fact of sin (implying, we shall see, a natural 
sense of God). The conversion of 1816 was the principal turning point in his life. He 
later spoke of his then becoming a different person. By means of it he became a 
(Calvinist) Christian. 

The consideration of the views of Bouyer and Vaiss in the previous chapter has 
introduced a number important dimensions of the conscience, and they certainly play 
themselves out in Newman’s later thought on the conscience. As well as this, Newman’s 

629 

reading of the books (“all of the school of Calvin” ) which Mayers recommended to 
him, and others besides, doubtless brought to his attention the various functions that the 
conscience may play in the Christian and moral life, and which to a point they now 
played in his own. These included authors Evangelical (such as Doddridge and Scott), 
non-Evangelical (such as Law) and pre-Evangelical Puritan (such as Beveridge) - all 
mentioned in passing in the Apologia. In these works including Scripture itself, as in his 
own personal experience, he became familiar with the various roles of conscience - such 
as Voice of God, Accuser of sin, Encourager of faith in the Saviour, and Vice-gerent of 
God in the soul. This has been one of the reasons for a careful look at his conversion of 


628 
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W. Beveridge, Thoughts on Religion. Article II, contained in the passage beginning with "Secondly 
J. H. Newman, Apologia. Image Book, p. 4. 
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1816. It not only considers a critically important event in his life, but it introduces us to a 
range of features of the conscience at the start of our tracking of the growth of his idea. 

Most especially, though, at the time conscience was understood by the young 
adolescent Newman as the guardian and the approver of divine truth. This was its most 

630 

important function - as it was seen by him at this initial stage. Divinely revealed truth 
was perceived as all-important. There is no doubt that the idea of the Conscience came to 
life in his conversion and in its aftermath, playing a powerful part in his understanding of 
religion and decisively forming his emerging convictions. We must now consider those 
convictions as they manifested themselves in the years of his active adult life. 

At the outset of the Apologia we are told that Newman’s conversion was to a 
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definite Creed and to dogma, which is to say to a definite and objective Revelation, 
understood as an indisputable fact with its identifiable truths expressed in Scripture and 
the Creed. He was converted to Christ and his teaching. This was the foundation, the 

632 

lodestar and the motive for his subsequent philosophical thought. Our task ahead is to 

633 

analyse the relationship between the conscience and “divine faith”, involving assent to 
divine Revelation. There are two stages or aspects of this - for later in the same work he 
writes that “I was led on to examine more attentively what I doubt not was in my 
thoughts long before, viz. the concatenation of arguments by which the mind ascends 

634 

from its first to its final religious idea”. The “first” idea is the idea of God as intimated 
by the natural conscience. The “final religious idea” is the revealed doctrine on God, 
which subsists in the Catholic religion. At some point Newman decided that assent to the 
Catholic and Christian faith is the natural and proper upshot of belief in God, which has 
its beginnings in the intimations and admonitions of the conscience. We shall now begin 
with the “first” idea, the connection between the natural conscience and belief in God. 


630 

As already said, in due course it will be explained that the Conscience, with its sense of a Judge, 
prepared Newman for his assent to Revelation. It also served to enable the young man to recognize the 
God of Revelation. Revelation thus completed and fulfilled what was already known by the conscience. 
But these dimensions of the conscience were not mentioned by Newman at the time of his conversion. His 
future writings show, however, that they are involved in the assent to Revelation. 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 4. 
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It seems to me that Newman's teenage conversion to the God of Revelation and its life-long effect 
predisposed him in later years to look for a philosophical "proof" for God that, in his judgment, prepared 
one for an assent to the God of Revelation. He showed little enthusiasm for the standard philosophical 
proofs, preferring the Way of Conscience because of the personal attributes of God it took one to. 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 4. . 
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Ibid., p. 206. 
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Chapter 5: Belief in God (The Evangelical Years) 

“Deep within his conscience man discovers a law which he has not laid upon himself but 
which he must obey. Its voice, ever calling him to love and to do what is good and to 

avoid evil, sounds in his heart at the right moment. For man has in his heart a law 

inscribed by God. ... His conscience is man's most secret core and his sanctuary. There 
he is alone with God whose voice echoes in his depths.” (Catechism of the Catholic 
Church, no. 1776) 


We now take up what is at the foundation of 
our investigation, conscience and belief in God, and 
we consider this part of our story in its two great 
stages - the Anglican and Catholic years. The 
Anglican period involves two periods, the 
Evangelical and High Anglican. Over the next two 
chapters, then, we consider Newman’s developing 
thought during his Anglican years, and we devote 
this present chapter to the Evangelical Newman. 
This means, for our purposes, the twelve to eighteen 
months following his ordination to the diaconate in 
June 1824 because for this period we can use several of his sermons and other writings, 
enabling us to track and probe his thought. Coincidentally it was during this Calvinist- 
Evangelical beginning of his Anglican ministry that there began the evolution of his 
thought to High Anglicanism. 

Between late 1816 and early 1825 - the first eight years following his conversion 
to a Christian life - Newman counted himself as Calvinist-Evangelical and was regarded 
as such by those inside and outside of the Evangelical community at Oxford. As we have 
seen, at the heart of his conversion was the embrace of the testimony of Scripture and 
Dogma. But this was viewed from the perspective of Evangelical Calvinism and this 
remained the case till the change began (we may say) in 1825. He remained close to his 
early mentor, the Evangelical Mayers - his first preached sermon of 1824 was in Mayers’ 
church, in the presence of Mayers himself (and his brother Frank). A few years later he 
also preached at Mayers’ funeral. 
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During this period various influences countered his received Calvinist and 
Evangelical doctrine. These influences began as a junior Oriel Fellow, when interacting 

635 

with such men as Whately, James and Hawkins. On September 12, 1837 near the 
height of his Tractarian influence, he wrote in a letter to Lord Lifford of his “present 
views”. He states that it “is now above fourteen 
years since I first began to hold them; but they 

636 

have been the growth of years.” So on 
Newman’s own admission, we can place the first 
stirrings of a change from his Evangelicalism 
during 1823, which was during the year following 
his year of probation as an Oriel College Fellow, which had begun in April 1822. 
Formally accepted as a Fellow, he “first began to hold” the views which would 
characterise his Tractarian position. 

We are able to be somewhat specific. For instance, he tells us in the Apologia that 
the Calvinist doctrine of Election received (on “trust”) at his conversion of 1816 
“gradually faded away” when he was 21 - this was 1822, during his probationary year at 
Oriel. He writes that “In 1822 I came under very different influences from those to which 

637 

I had hitherto been subjected”. From 1822 to 1825, “I saw most of the present Provost 
of Oriel, Dr Hawkins” and “in the first years that I knew him, he had been in many ways 

638 

of great service to my mind”. It was Hawkins who introduced Sumner’s Apostolical 
Preaching to Newman - “from which I leaned to give up my remaining Calvinism, and to 

639 

receive the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration”. Presumably this “Calvinism” refers 
to the doctrine that regeneration occurs at one’s conversion rather than at one’s Baptism, 
which Mayers, an Evangelical-Calvinist, had insisted on very soon after his conversion of 
1816. So this change occurred during 1824-1825. He also gained from Hawkins the 

640 

doctrine of Tradition. 
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Other such influences could be cited. One - at “about the year 1823,” - was 
“William James, then Fellow of Oriel,” who taught him “the doctrine of Apostolical 

641 

Succession.” Again and very importantly, it was “at about this date,” he supposed, that 

642 

he “read Bishop Butler’s Analogy.” There was also the influence of Dr Whately - “I 

643 

owe him a great deal”. His special contact with Whately was as a probationary in 1822 
and then particularly in 1825 “when I was his Vice-Principal at Alban Hall.” He taught 

644 

Newman “the existence of the Church, as a substantive body” - the break between 
them coming later in 1829. So a transition had slowly begun in the direction of a 
realization of the Church. Also, from 1823 “I had the intimacy of my dear and true friend 

645 

Dr Pusey” who, of course, was not Evangelical. 

However, while these new influences of Oriel were present, so strong was his 

646 

Evangelical beginning that their effect was indeed slow. Till 1826 when he gained 
“position” in becoming a Tutor at Oriel, “to no one in Oxford at this time did I open my 
heart fully and familiarly.” Newman began at Oriel, shy, Evangelical and Calvinist, and 
from 1821-1824 he was “much known to Oxford Evangelicals”. Decades later Newman 
added a note at the end of his letter of June 4, 1829 to his sister Harriet, commenting on 
the passing of Bishop Lloyd. It stated that “I am not aware I owed any thing to Dr Lloyd. 

647 

I left his lecture room in 1824, as I entered it in 1822, a calvinist.” 
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Ibid., p. 10. 
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Ibid. Butler's Analogy was destined to be a fundamental influence on Newman's thought - an "era" in 
his and others' "religious opinions." In regard to what he himself gained most from it, Newman points to 
"Firstly, the very idea of an analogy between the separate works of God leads to the conclusion that the 
system which is of less importance is economically or sacramentally connected with the more momentous 
system, and of this conclusion the theory, to which I was inclined as a boy, viz. the unreality of material 
phenomena, is an ultimate resolution ... Secondly, Butler's doctrine that Probability is the guide of life led 
me ... to the question of the logical cogency of Faith, on which I have written so much". 
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Paul Chavasse in "Newman the Preacher" tells us that "In the archives at Birmingham Oratory there is a 
collection headed 'Packet of Sermons, St Clement's, 1824-1824', on which Newman has written: 'May 17, 
1881. None of these sermons are worth anything in themselves, but those preached at St Clement's 1824- 
1826 will show how far I was an Evangelical when I went into Anglican Orders'." John Henry Newman in 
his Time, edited by Philippe Lefebvre & Colin Mason. Family Publications, Oxford, 2007. P. 118. It is 
precisely to consider Newman's views at this Evangelical stage of his life that I shall consider them. 
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J. FI. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. II, p. 146. To FHarriet Newman. This lack of substantive influence 
by Dr Lloyd on Newman by Lloyd is also stated in Autobiographical Writings, p. 71. 
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Early Evangelical Preaching (1824) 


As has been said, his first preached sermon (Sermon 1, no.2) was given on 
Wednesday evening of June 23, 1824 - ten 

648 

days after receiving the diaconate - at Over 
Worton where Walter Mayers was the resident 

649 

clergyman. Newman had just been 

appointed Curate of St Clement’s in Oxford. 

The sermon at Over Worton was taken from 
Psalm xxvii, 'Wait on the Lord: be of good 
courage, and He shall strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, on the Lord.' (Ps xxvii. 14). 
Decades later, Francis Newman claimed that this first preached sermon contained a 

650 

significant reference to Baptism. Newman had been a Fellow at Oriel for a couple of 
years. 
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This sermon (Sermon 1, no. 2 - "waiting on God") was not the first he wrote. The first he wrote, 
Sermon 2, no. 1 "The work of man", was preached at St Clement's on June 27, which was his first Sunday 
as curate at St Clement's. This sermon 1, no. 2 was the//rsf he preached. He preached it in Walter Mayers' 
small church at Over Worton on June 23, and preached it again at St Clement's on Sunday morning, July 4. 
It seems to have been preached (with changes, as the manuscript shows) again at St Clement's on 
October 15,1826 - when he was a College Tutor. John Henry Newman Sermons 1824-1843. Vol. V. p. 5. 
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Mayers became curate at Over Worton in 1823 and lived in the rectory next to the very small church, 
and took pupils. He had been classics master in Newman's school at Ealing - and had converted Newman 
and his brother Frank. In 1824 he married Sarah Giberne, whose younger sister Maria was to become one 
of Newman's loyal friends. Both John Henry and his younger brother Frank helped Mayers with coaching. 
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Newman's younger brother Frank in very old age reported of this "maiden sermon" (1, no.2) at Over 
Worton that its "leading thought" was that "the people threatened with starvation deserved our aid, not 
only as fellow men, but still more as being Christians, for being baptized." This, Frank continued, meant 
that "all the baptized, and only the baptized, are Christians." On hearing this, "the sudden shock appalled 
both me and Mr. Mayers" He also says that this reference to Baptism was absent in the manuscript prior 
to its preaching. (Francis W. Newman (1891): Contributions chiefly to the early history of the late Cardinal 
Newman, with comments. Second edit. London: Keegan Paul, Trench and Krubner & Co. Ltd. Chapter 2. ) 
(Internet archive on 17 September 2013: 

http://archive.Org/stream/contributionsch01newmgoog#page/n6/mode/2up) 

This sermon 1, no.2 (as it is in manuscript) does refer to "the remains of that natural corruption which 
clings even to the baptized in Christ" and which will "thwart and impede him at every step" ( JHN Sermons 
1824-1843, Vol. V, p.ll). This scarcely looks like a sermon giving prominence to Baptismal Regeneration. 

Newman himself makes no reference to a "shock" that "appalled both" Mayers and Frank. Perhaps in 
the preaching of it Newman had indeed inserted the words that Frank reports, or perhaps his reference to 
"the baptised in Christ" was, in Frank's recollection of it some sixty seven years later (1891), inaccurately 
remembered or blown out of proportion. Be this as it may, a reference to Baptism (and there is one in the 
text as we have it) may indicate the influence of Oriel on Newman even at this stage. In Frank's own 
religious autobiography of 1850, he wrote about John that "soon after his ordination, he had startled and 
distressed me by adopting the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration; i speak of the years 1823-6". (F. W. 
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Newman’s first written sermon was the first one he preached at St Clement’s, on 

June 27 . This was Sermon 2, no.l, on “the work of man.” Nearly sixty years later, in 
a letter to George T. Edwards, Cardinal Newman said that “Dr Hawkins, the Vicar of St 
Mary’s was good enough to look at my first sermon, and said, ‘This is not true - you 

652 

divide men sharply into converted and unconverted - whereas there are degrees of 
religion innumerable.’ In consequence he gave me Sumner's 'Apostolical Preaching’ 

653 

which had a great effect on me”. 

For Hawkins, the neophyte preacher had assumed the characteristic Evangelical 
doctrine that regeneration occurs at conversion, and that those who were not thus 
regenerated and Christian (by means of conversion) had nothing of the authentic 
Christian life. It was either black or white - and not grey. Following on the gift by 
Hawkins of Sumner’s Apostolical Preaching and his own experience of the varied 
Christian life and belief of ordinary parishioners, Newman gradually confirmed in his 
own mind Hawkins’ criticism that the doctrine of regeneration by “conversion” (and not 
by Baptism) did not reflect the reality of Christian life. Facts alone were against it, quite 
apart from the question of the true doctrine of Scripture (as in John 3:5-6). In the same 
letter of nearly sixty years later he wrote that “I had no shock to my views, till I became 

654 

Curate of St Clement's in 1824”. Then, though, the change began. 

The Calvinist-Evangelical viewpoint in Newman’s life up till and including his 
early sermons at St Clement’s was very much present. Specifically, there is in them the 
characteristic Evangelical-Calvinist stress on the fallen condition of man and the manifest 
reality and evil of sin. It is this which the zealous young Newman strove to inculcate 
through his early sermons - and as we shall see the interesting thing for our purposes is 
what Newman does with what he perceives to be the natural sense of sin. It does not 


Newman, Phases of faith: or, Passages from the history of my creed. London: J. Chapman. 1850. Ch.l). 
Internet archive on 18 September 2013: http://www.fullbooks.com/Phases-of-Faithl.html) 
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J. H. Newman, Sermon 2, no. 1, the work of man, psalm civ, 23. "man goeth forth unto his work and to 
his labour until evening" (B.O.A. A.17.1). John Henry Newman Sermons 1824-1943. Vol. V, p. 17. 
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Perhaps Hawkins noticed, in this first sermon at St Clement's, such passages as this: "We must make 
our choice - good and evil are before us - blessing and cursing - There is no middle course. - Either we 
are engaged in this work of man, this regulating and spiritualizing of the affections, or we are not. And 
accordingly either we are in the path that leadeth to life or (dreadful thought) in that of endless misery - 
for without holiness no man shall see God [Heb. 12:14]."John Henry Newman Sermons 1824-1843. Vol. V, p. 21. 
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appear to be entirely vitiated in terms of what it can lead to. He sees it as natural, and it 
therefore indicates a natural sense of God. 


The sense of guilt (1824) As a zealous young Evangelical at St Clement’s parish 

655 

(1824-5), Newman was determined on the conversion of his parishioners. In his view, 
the inveterate sinfulness of each and every person, together with the results of this, had to 
be brought home to them if they were to be induced to turn to Christ as their Saviour. 
There had to be in them a renewed sense of guilt and sin with its consequences, if the 
Gospel was to be truly received. While his own conversion was at heart and primarily a 
conversion to “Divine Truth” (as seems to have been the case with Calvin), still, as has 
been said, for him this certainly included the apprehension of the fact of sin and disgust at 
its nature, together with a desire for a holy life. The doctrine of the Atonement assumed 
the Fall and the universality of sin. In terms of pastoral method, he would attempt to 
convert his parishioners in the way typical of Evangelicals - and as described in Calvin’s 
Reply to Sadoleto. 

656 

Early in his work at St Clement’s, too, Newman had begun reading Hawkins’ 
gift to him of John Bird Sumner’s Apostolical Preaching. On his own admission, it had 

657 

significant impact in turning him away from certain Evangelical doctrines. In his 
chapter III on the “Corruption of Human Nature”, we read Sumner stating that human 
corruption is “the basis which St Paul has laid to the whole system of the Gospel; in 
which our Church too has followed the example of the great Apostle, placing the 

658 

declaration of man’s natural corruption as the first of her doctrinal articles”. This 
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Newman's theology of conversion and of regeneration gradually changed during the years 1824-1826, 
but of course his pastoral goal of converting his parishioners to Christ remained undimmed. 
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Edward Hawkins (1789-1882), for decades Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. In 1811 he graduated B.A. 
with a double first class at St. John's College, Oxford (M.A. 1814, B.D. and D.D. 1828). In 1812 he became 
tutor of his college, and in 1813 he was elected fellow of Oriel. From 1823 to 1828 he was vicar of St. 
Mary's, Oxford, and on 2 Feb. 1828 he was elected by the fellows to be Provost of Oriel, in succession to 
Dr. Copleston. At the age of eighty-five he finally left Oxford, retiring to his house in the precincts at 
Rochester. He died on 18 Nov. 1882 within three months of completing his ninety-fourth year. He lived to 
see Newman, his early protege, both embracing the odious Romish Faith and raised to the Cardinalate. 
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J. B. Sumner, Apostolical Preaching Considered: In an Examination of St. Paul's Epistles, (1817). 

London: John Hatchard & Son. Sixth edition, 1826., p. 121. 

In his book On The Evidence of Christianity: Derived from Its Nature and Reception (1821), London: 
Printed for J. Hatchard (1824 ed.), Sumner repeats the point: "These, however, are the doctrines on which 
the religion of Jesus is built. The basis of the whole, is the alienation of mankind from God." Ch. 3, p. 66. 
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position the Evangelical Newman shared. Now - and this is significant at this point - 
Sumner writes that to relinquish this “is to give up a truth which is declared by the world 
without , and receives a concurrent testimony from the experience of the heart within. 
That is, while the cause of the degeneracy is known from revelation”, “the fact is familiar 

to all: it meets our eyes abroad, and is felt by our souls at home; and requires only to be 

660 

stated, to produce conviction”, (italics mine) 

So “man’s natural corruption” is a fact open to ordinary experience. It “is familiar 
to all.” Sumner has departed from the view held by many Calvinists and Evangelicals that 
Revelation could be the only source of this knowledge. That man’s natural corruption is 
clear to ordinary experience is a point developed in Newman’s sermons. Though 
important to him because of his desire to convert his flock to the Gospel, it was probably 
also of relevance to his long-standing interest in the defence of religion. The corruption 
of human nature was a starting point open to the consciousness of all , and this natural 
corruption possessed significant features. Let us then consider Newman’s early 
exposition of the conscience as a sense of guilt, and the idea of God that it implies. 


On September 19 (1824) Newman preached on “The Corruption of human nature. 
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Rom. viii. 7”. He writes that “The corruption of our nature, and our extreme peril in 

consequence of it, may be proved as matters of fact and of moral certainty from what we 

662 

see within and without it”. So the fact of our sinful corruption is evident to ordinary 

663 

experience. All can see it - it is not just a revealed doctrine. Further, the moral 
corruption of man and his consequent peril “may be proved” - (note: not so much by 
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demonstration, but) as “matters of fact and of moral certainty” from what “we see”. 
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For instance, as in "The Philosophical Temper, First Enjoined by the Gospel" (July 2, 1826), the first of 
his Oxford University Sermons, Newman writes that "the whole system of the Christian faith depends on 
this doctrine" (no.13) ("this doctrine" is the doctrine of man's sin). Fifteen Sermons preached before the 
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Newman is already placing an emphasis on proof, which, of course, must involve the 
reason. But the “proof’ is attained by appeal to facts which can be seen, and this brings 
one to “moral certainty.” Newman is showing an interest in forms of proof and in the 
question of certitude in matters religious. His predilection is for facts that are interior. 
The fact is that man is interiorally corrupt and he knows this. 

But there is a special dimension which man sees in his corruption, and this brings 
us to our point. Man’s corruption is not just a fact or accident of life open to recognition 
and proof - as with any fact of life. It is not just the neutral circumstance of being a 
disorder - the disorder of corruption. Crucially, there is personal guilt involved in it, and 
it is the conscience which perceives this guilt. Newman distinguishes between “our 
natural reason” and our “conscience” - which is obviously the natural conscience. While 
reason perceives that we are corrupt, conscience tells us that our corruption involves 
personal guilt. So, the conscience appears here to be a sense of guilt. Now, what is 
especially significant is that the guilt apprehended by the conscience is perceived as sin. 
“This view our natural reason may suggest to us - but conscience suggests a higher view, 
which is confirmed and brought out clearly by Scripture, viz that this corruption is not a 
mere misfortune, that this difference is not the mere accident of our nature such as want 
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of ability might be, or bodily infirmity, but that it is sinful...” 

So then, the fact of corruption - so manifest to the “reason” of all - is perceived by 
the conscience as “sinful.” The sense of personal guilt seems to be virtually the same as a 
sense of personal sin, even though Newman does not say here that all whose conscience 
perceives the guilt will in fact identify the guilt as being sinful. He is at least saying that 
the conscience can, often does and perhaps should perceive this. The “conscience” is 
conscious of guilt, and this is a consciousness of sin. In the perception of sin we have an 
especially relevant dimension of ordinary human experience. There is another point here 
- that this is “confirmed and brought out” by Scripture”. This suggests that Revelation 
confirms and completes the testimony of nature. 

This apparently distinct function of and way of referring to the “conscience”, we 
may note in passing, seems to assume that it is a faculty or principle of perception 
separate in some sense from the “reason”. It is also to be noted that Newman refers to 
both the reason and the conscience. The precise nature of each and their relationship one 
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with the other is not analysed. The reason sees the corruption of human nature, the 
conscience sees in this the personal guilt and sin. We might ask, what exactly is “the 
corruption of human nature” here? We note, again, that the “conscience” is not, formally, 
the practical judgment on what should be or has been done. It is the sense of guilt (and 
sin) for the corruption of human nature which reason apprehends. The point being noted 
here, though, is that this sense of guilt so normal to the conscience is a sense of sin. 

This, he continues, is confirmed by a more general testimony. “If indeed we wish 
fully to know what human nature really is when left to itself, we must turn to the case of 
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countries unblest with the light of revelation - Consider e.g. the ancient heathen”. So 
this pagan testimony offers fuller evidence of human corruption than does merely our 
own sense of personal corruption, which might not bring home to us “what human nature 
really is”. The point being stressed here is that the fact of man’s sinful condition is open 
to natural apprehension, and this is confirmed if the moral state and testimony of the 
heathen are considered. This pagan testimony illustrates the moral condition of mankind. 

The following month the point is repeated, but now more openly expressed, that 
conscience suggests our corruption is sinful. We are to blame for it. In his sermon of 
October 24, 1824 (“Christ has redeemed us from the law”), Newman reflects on the 
Atonement. Without any special emphasis, Newman refers to the conscience as telling 
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me “that I am guilty”, and that this is a “consciousness of sin”. He writes that “my 
conscience tells me that I am guilty” and that it is only Christianity which provides relief 

for this sense of guilt . None of the other religions provide “a remedy for anxieties 

arising from this consciousness of sin” (italics mine). 

So the conscience involves “a sense of guilt” which is actually a “consciousness of 
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sin”. This had been expressed in passing on September 19. The conscience, then, 
prompts a sense of sin. Presumably Newman is being deliberate in his choice of words. 
The term “sin” implies an offence against God, and therefore this consciousness “that I 
am guilty” implies a consciousness of God precisely as offended. The natural sense of 
guilt, as perceived by the conscience, involves, for the one sensitive and open to it, a 
sense of God as offended by one’s transgressions against the moral law. 
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J. H. Newman, John Henry New man Sermons 1824-1843 Volume 1, p. 307. 
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The Letter of St James says, "Whoever knows what is right to do and fails to do it, for him it is sin" 4:16. 
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J. H. Newman, John Henry Newmon Sermons 1824-1843 Volume 1, p. 320. (Sermon 40 [no. 27] - i, 6). 
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So here we already have expressed by the young Evangelical Newman, half way 
through his twenty-fourth year and barely a deacon, a theory involving the basic elements 
of a natural knowledge of God. It is not expressed in formal defence of religion and there 
is nothing philosophical or especially analytical about it. It is part of his efforts to convert 
and develop faith in his congregation. We may call it the seed-ground of his future 
doctrine. It comes from the Calvinist-Evangelical emphasis on the Fall of Man and on the 
sense of sin as the starting point for conversion - understood as a fact open to ordinary 
observation and experience. The sense of God as offended is thus viewed as a fact of 
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nature and life. 


This would not have been a recent idea in Newman. Beveridge’s Private Thoughts 
had made a deep impression on him following his conversion in 1816. Beveridge writes 
of sin being obvious to natural awareness and consideration, as we see in the following. 
“That there is no such thing in nature, as virtue and vice, as good and evil, as grace 
and sin, is what I can by no means persuade myself to, for my conscience tells me, 
that there is: and not only mine, but every one that ever yet lived, upon the face of 
the earth; all people of whatsoever nation or language, still acknowledging sin to 
be sin , and that the displeasing the deity, which they worship, is indeed an evil that 
ought to be carefully avoided. And therefore, the very heathens did not only 
upbraid others with it, but likewise often checked themselves for it; and all men 
naturally desire to seem though not to be holy.” Beveridge then adds: “But let 
others say what they will, I, for my own part, cannot but see sin in myself, by the 
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very light of nature’’’ (my italics). 

That Beveidge teaches this implies that Newman probably gained the idea in a 
formal sense soon after his conversion, for he read Beveridge very carefully. Conscience 
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Having stated the fact of it, Newman does not discuss the extent to which a sense of sin is natural to 
man. The modern Catechism of the Catholic Church appears cautious on the point. It has this to say: "Only 
the light of divine Revelation clarifies the reality of sin and particularly of the sin committed at mankind's 
origins. Without the knowledge Revelation gives of God we cannot recognize sin clearly and are tempted 
to explain it as merely a developmental flaw, a psychological weakness, a mistake, or the necessary 
consequence of an inadequate social structure, etc. Only in the knowledge of God's plan for man can we 
grasp that sin is an abuse of the freedom that God gives to created persons so that they are capable of 
loving him and loving one another." The Catechism of the Catholic Church, 1994, 1997, no. 387. So 
according to the modern Catholic Catechism, without the knowledge of Revelation we shall not recognize 
sin clearly and easily and we shall be tempted to explain it away as being a mere constitutional disorder . 
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tells me that there is sin - which in turns suggests a natural sense of God as offended. 
This would imply that the natural conscience is a founding principle of a form of natural 
religion. Of course, just as guilt itself can go unrecognized, so too can the sinful 
dimension of guilt. 

The fact of a natural sense of God was the position of at least some Evangelicals, 
such as Sumner, but denied by others. Henning Graf Reventlow argues that some 
Puritans possessed the beginnings of a natural theology, attributing a certain knowledge 

671 

of God and the moral virtues to fallen man even before his redemption. But this was 
not a universally held Evangelical position. In his discussion of Evangelicals and the 
Bible, Frank Turner refers to (the Calvinist) Thomas Scott’s view, that “no record existed 
of human beings unacquainted with the Bible having actually achieved the alleged 
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insights of natural religion”. This position would presumably have flowed from a 
particular understanding of the Calvinist doctrine of total depravity resulting from the 
Fall. Reason was depraved, as was the native sense of God - nothing could come of it. 

What we are primarily doing at this point is noticing Newman’s idea of the natural 
conscience and its connection with a natural belief in God. It appears in his earliest 
sermons. The key is the natural sense of sin, present in the sense of guilt. That is, the 
natural conscience apprehends (or can apprehend) one’s personal guilt before God. This 
is shown once again in his sermon of October 31. He writes that “We have an innate 
consciousness of guilt - the idea of God is connected in our minds with feelings of dread 
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and apprehension - Hence natural religion is for the most part slavish and grovelling”. 
So, man’s “innate consciousness of guilt” - suggesting that it is natural that man feel 
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H. G. Reventlow, The Authority of the Bible and the Rise of the Modern World. Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press. 1985, p.123. 
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F. Turner, John Henry Newman: The Challenge to Evangelical Religion, New Haven & London: Yale 
University Press. 2002. p. 37. In the Preface to his Commentary on the Holy Bible (1804), Thomas Scott 
begins by saying that, alone in the world, man was created to be religious, and the Creator endowed 
man's mind with all that was needed for Religion. This is the great business to which all should attend. But 
the facts show that man, left to himself, would never be truly religious. Indeed, at the end of the 5 th 
paragraph (p. 3) Scott asserts with emphasis "That without Revelation, there never was any true religion 
on earth since the fall of Adam." He repeats the point, that "universal experience demonstrates, that no 
such natural religion was discovered, and delineated, by men of any nation, who had never seen any part 
of the Bible, or anything deduced from that source" (p. 3) 

T. Scott, Commentary on the Holy Bible: The Old and New Testaments, Vol. 1, A New Edition. London: 
James Nisbett & Co. 1816. 
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J. H. Newman, "The effects on the mind of the doctrine of Christ" 1 Cor. I, 23. (Sermon 35 - no. 29). In 
John Henry Newman: Sermons 1824-1843 edited from previously unpublished manuscripts. Vol. 1, p. 271. 
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guilty - involves the idea of God. This idea of God, present in the sense of guilt, is of a 
God offended by our wrongdoing, and he is therefore to be dreaded. Hence natural 
religion is for the most part slavish and grovelling - it is the offspring of terror. 

Here again - as he has done before - Newman draws on his Oxford study of Greek 
and Roman authors (such as Lucretius) for external support. It is the common experience 
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of mankind, as evidenced in Classical literature. The classical authors testify to “a 
guilty and timorous conscience which trembles at the idea of any intercourse with its 
Maker, and shrinks from the prospect of appearing before Him who is a holy and 
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righteous and almighty Judge.” The natural conscience perceives “its Maker” as a holy 
“Judge”, prior to (and even, as in the benighted Roman Church, subsequent to) the 
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announcement of a divine Revelation. Let us note what will recur later: there is here 
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It may be of interest to notice that St Francis de Sales, Catholic bishop, doctor of the Church and writer 
of spiritual works two centuries before this date in Newman's career, makes a similar point. In his Treatise 
on the Love of God (1615) he writes, in speaking of the pagan philosopher Epictetus, "that this 
philosopher, while yet a pagan, knew that sin offended God, as virtue honoured him, and consequently he 
willed that it should be repented of, since he even ordained an examination of conscience at night..." St 
Francis de Sales makes the point that the pagan knowledge of sin by natural reason involved more 
knowledge than love, and that pagan philosophers "did not glorify God in proportion to the knowledge 
they had of him, so nature has furnished more light to understand how much God is offended by sin than 
heat to excite the repentance necessary for the reparation of the offence." Treatise on the Love of God 
(1615), Transl. H. B. Mackey OSB, The Newman Press, Maryland. 1953, p. 113. The point being made here 
is that St Francis de Sales also claims that the natural conscience is quite capable of a sense of sin. 
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Newman's chosen stress on man's sinful corruption as something evident to ordinary experience may 
also have been prompted, at least partially, by concern for the coincidental drift of thought and reading in 
his brother Charles - for Charles was denying man's sinful corruption. This may have contributed to 
Newman's reflection on the natural sense of sin, and on ways to belief in God and his revelation. 

In his memorandum of May 1874 ( Letters and Diaries, Vol. I, p. 182), Newman recalls his brother 
Charles's attraction from the age of 21 or 22 to the teaching of "the Socialists." This was, then, in about 
1823 - when Charles was 22. Coincidentally, we read in Newman's Early Journals (Book II) a reference to 
his discussion with Charles on unbelief, which occurred on Saturday, August 9, 1823 (J. H. Newman, 
Autobiographical Writings, pp. 192-193) In this discussion Charles had questioned the seriousness of 
man's moral corruption - "Man is not so bad;.." he had said. 

This invites us to ask who was Charles' preferred author during these few years? In Newman's Diary for 
January 14, 1825 ( Letters and Diaries, Vol. I, p. 206) it is recorded that Newman was with his family at 
Strand. He writes that "During these days at Strand we read aloud 13 of my sermons, Pilgrim's Progress 
part I, [(This was at Charles's wish?]) Owen's (of Lanark) Essays, and my article on Cicero)" Charles had 
asked that the Socialist founder Robert Owen's Essays, Part I, be also included in the family readings. The 
Essays of Owen is his New View of Society, or Essays on the Principle of the Formation of the Human 
Character (1813-16). The following month, on 23 February 1825, Charles wrote to his brother John Henry 
saying that "I think Mr [Robert] Owen for practical motives to action ... beats St Paul hollow" (J. H. 
Newman, Letters and Diaries, p. 212, footnote). 

Now, what is to be said about Owen? As is well known, Robert Owen (1771 - 1858) from an early age 
had lost belief in the usual forms of religion and had worked out a creed for himself. A chief point in his 
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an early reference by Newman to the perception by the conscience of “its Maker” who 
appears as its “Judge”. These are fundamental features of the sense of God in the 
conscience which in due course we shall have to explore. 

So then, by the end of October 1824, well before his closer (but not initial) reading 
of Butler in the latter part of 1825, Newman has stated repeatedly that man, conscious of 
personal guilt is (or is able to be) conscious of being a sinner. As has been said, this must 
mean that man thereby has (that is, can have) a natural perception of the sovereign and 
holy God as offended. The roots of Newman’s theory of the conscience as involving a 
sense of God - conscience understood here not primarily as the practical judgment on 
what should be done but as the sense of guilt and (therefore) sin - can be traced to his 
Calvinist-Evangelical days, but also supported by his undergraduate study and 
interpretation of Greek and Latin pagan authors. Doubtless it was his view prior, 
probably well prior, to the preaching of these sermons in 1824. I suspect he picked it up 
from his 1816-1817 reading of Beveridge and his conversations with Mayers. 

The point is kept up. A year later the same point is made about sin and the 
corruption of the human heart being a palpable fact open to natural perception. “Adam 
had no need of a divine message to inform him that he had eaten of the forbidden fruit 
nor indeed shd we have need of being informed of our natural corruption, did we but look 


system was that a person's character is not the result of personal choice and actions, but of influences on 
him. As a basic principle, Owen has his famous dictum introducing his "First Essay" in A New View of 
Society. That dictum is that "Any general character, from the best to the worst, from the most ignorant to 
the most enlightened, may be given to any community, even to the world at large, by the application of 
proper means; which means are to a great extent at the command and under the control of those who 
have influence in the affairs of men" This principle is repeated in the "First Essay", together with the 
declaration that this "is evident from the experience of all past ages, and from every existing fact", and 
that "these principles require only to be known in order to establish themselves". (R. Owen, A New View 
of Society Or, Essays on the Principle of the Formation of the Human Character, and the Application of the 
Principle to Practice. (Essay I). 3rd ed. London: Printed for Longmans, Flurst. 1817. 

Owen believed that the character of man is, without a single exception, always formed for him. Of 
course, in such a system there can be no sin, and man is not to be praised or blamed for what he does. 
Owen, then, would not allow the legitimacy of talk of a natural sense of sinful corruption. The thought of 
this drift in his brother Charles' thinking may have been a factor in Newman's mind in stressing at this 
time the observable fact of sinful corruption and its fundamental importance in religion, including (as we 
shall see) Revealed Religion. 

There were different kinds of denials by other parties too. The day after his conversation with his 
brother (on August 9, 1823), Newman heard "a most pelagian discourse from St Martin (in the Fields) 
pulpit in the afternoon, - that we were born pure, and that original sin did not mean what we were born 
with, but what we acquired by habit" (J. H. Newman, Autobiographical Writings, p. 193 - Sunday, August 
10, 1823). In this case, the sinful depravity consequent on the Fall was denied not only by many who 
rejected Revelation but even, to a point, by some who preached it. 
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into our hearts - but lest this truth shd be forgotten (as from our carelessness it 

677 

continually is) it was embodied in the revealed doctrines.” 

The following month he writes the same. “Scr is not our witness that we are sinful 
.... Scr does but remind us of it, calls our attention to it, leads us to search our hearts, and 
does not propose our natural corruption as an article of faith , but as a palpable fact wh we 
cannot deny.” He continues, “The proclamation of the gospel is not that man is unholy, 
but that Xt is exalted to restore and justify the unholy - it implies, then & presupposes the 

678 

first doctrine as the basis of the second”. As we shall see, these simple, experienced, 
empirical facts will in due course be explored by Newman more profoundly. 

The Evangelical Sumner, whom Newman had read thoroughly with great 
appreciation, argues that man is indeed corrupt, but not totally - showing, incidentally, a 
variety of positions within Evangelicalism on the matter of this Calvinist doctrine. 
Sumner denied that the doctrine of total depravity is the teaching of St Paul, and disputed 
that, on this point, the Homilies accurately reflect Pauline teaching. Total depravity is 
neither copied from Scripture nor sanctioned by experience, he declares. He observes of 
St Paul that “I do not find him declare the consequence of the fall in terms like these: 
‘Man, instead of the image of God, was now become the image of the devil: ...Without 
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any spark of goodness in him, only given to evil thoughts and evil deeds’.” This is an 

important issue because it has implications for a natural sense of God and Natural 
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Religion. A denial of total depravity would seem to allow for a natural sense of God 
more easily. As was seen in the historical introduction, despite Calvin’s belief in total 
depravity he still has it that man has a natural sense of the deity. 
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J. H. Newman, "On the principles common to all revelation" Hebr: xi,6 "Without faith it is impossible 
to please Him - for he that cometh to God, must believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him." Sermon 70, no. 108. (5). S.3. Preached at St Clement's S.M., Sept 25. 1825. 

In the text above, I quote from the MS sermon, no.5, p. 8. (Copy of MS is in the Birmingham archives - cf. 
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Previously Unpublished Manuscripts. Vol. 5: Sermons Preached at St Clement's, Oxford, 1824-1826, and 
Two Charity Sermons, 1827, ed. F. J. McGrath. Oxford University Press. 2012, p. 316. 
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J. H. Newman, "on the compatibility of spiritual feelings with scanty knowledge in the ancient 
believers". - Hos vi, 3. Sermon 73, no. 111. No.3, S.5. St Clements S.M. - Oct 23. 1825. 
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Also in John Henry Newman 1824-1843. Vol. V, ed. F. McGrath, p. 339. 
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As I have observed when discussing the history of the conscience, there is a seeming paradox in Calvin 
and Arndt with their doctrines on total depravity and, simultaneously, on the natural sense of God. 
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Newman’s own position on the extent of man’s sinful depravity at this point of his 

681 

career is a little difficult to determine. But the fact is that he had been reading Sumner 
carefully, and exposed to the influence of Oriel personalities such as Whately and 
Hawkins. Newman had been moving away from Mayers, Newton and Scott in the matter 
of justification by mere conversion and personal faith in Christ. He was also affirming 
the natural capacity of fallen man, man conscious of guilt, for religion. Man’s nature is 
not left bereft of all the elements needed for a true knowledge of God. That is, he is not 
totally dependent on faith in the revealed Word. By nature he is able at least to see his 

fallen condition, to sense his sinfulness and so to perceive, implicitly, the Being and 
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presence of an offended God. 

This is significant. Despite the paradox of total depravity, as already pointed out 
the instinctive natural sense of sin is a line of thought also present in Calvin’s Institutes, 
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and in Arndt, based on St Paul. Sumner insists on it, but refuses the idea of total 
depravity. In the midst of his efforts from the pulpit to convert his flock at St Clement’s 
by helping them to realize their sinfulness, Newman is presenting, in passing manner, an 
initial account of the natural conscience (with its natural impressions) and its religious 
implications. Newman is thus discovered to be also on talking terms with Hume and the 
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As an instance of this obscurity, we find Newman writing in his Sermon of September 19, 1824, that 
"The corruption of our nature, and our extreme peril in consequence of it, may be proved as matters of 
fact and of moral certainty from what we see within and without it. By corruption I mean our not having 
the inclinations, desires, and judgments which God approves - and by our consequent peril I mean that 
which arises from the prospect of passing from this life into God's presence, without loving what He loves 
and hating what He hates, and thus not being able to take pleasure in His presence." 

Newman, J. H. "The Corruption of human nature" Sermon 39 (no.19) in John Henry Newman: Sermons 
1824-1843 edited from previously unpublished manuscripts. Vol. I. P. Murray OSB, ed. (1991), p. 303. 

So, what is the extent of this corruption, as Newman sees it? It is hard to determine. 

In his early sermons the Evangelical Newman certainly stressed man's sinful corruption. We read his 
note that - 'Pusey told me Lloyd had been informed by a friend on good authority that my parishioners 
said they liked me very much but I 'damned them too much.' Being conscious as having said little on the 
whole of future punishments (so Lloyd took it), I was at first perplexed - afterwards I thought it must 
mean I dwelt much on the corruption of the heart - and that explained it. - give grace!' 

Newman, J.H. Letters and Diaries, V ol. 1. p. 203 Wednesday 8 December (Footnote) [1824]. 
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Obviously, this natural sense of sin can be lost. On 26 October 1946 Pope Pius XII declared that 
"Perhaps the greatest sin in the world today is that men have begun to lose the sense of sin." (Radio 
Message to the National Catechetical Congress of the USA in Boston). It is to be noted that Pius XII said that 
this loss is a sin, therefore in some sense deliberate. Internet Feb. 22, 2014: https://w2.vatican.va/content/pius- 
xii/en/speeches/1946/documents/hf_p-xii_spe_19461026_congresso-catechistico-naz.html. 
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But because of "total depravity" this sense of sin before God is unavailing and void. It gets nowhere. 
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empiricists, and he will soon fault them with not taking into account certain facts of the 

684 

moral order that are part of man’s ordinary experience. 

The idea emerging is that within the sense of moral obligation together with one’s 
guilt in not obeying it - empirical facts of Nature perceived by the natural conscience - 
there is a sense of God, Lawgiver and Judge. Newman is not yet arguing formally for a 
theory of the conscience, but by hindsight we can see that its seeds are there. It must also 
be observed, of course, that it is one thing to argue that the guilty conscience provides a 
natural sense or impression of an offended God and that in fact people have a sense of 
God from it. But it is a further thing to argue that this impression of the conscience 
validly conveys the presence of an offended God as an objective reality. Newman’s 
account to this point is not showing a special focus on the question of the sense of an 
offended God precisely as an external being. This point is assumed. 


The providence of God There is more. As explained in the first chapter, St Paul 
implies in his Letter to the Romans that the conscience is a religious sense, with a sense 
of God. But St Paul also teaches, and perhaps more directly, that God’s “eternal power 
and deity has been clearly perceived in the things that have been made. So they are 
without excuse ...” (Rom 1:20). What, then, was Newman’s position (as presented in his 
sermons at this stage) on man’s knowledge of God gained from “the things that have been 
made” - which is to say the external world? Does the conscience come into this step of 
passage from the external world to the knowledge of God? 
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In his very influential Natural Theology, William Paley, arguing from the 
objective world, is interested not merely in vindicating theism philosophically, but in 
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This will be shown in the coming discussion of Newman's article on the Miracles of Scripture. 
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William Paley, Natural Theology: or, Evidences of the Existence and Attributes of the Deity, collected 
from the appearances of nature (1802). 12th ed. London: Printed for J. Faulder. 1809. 

Charles Darwin once wrote: "I do not think I hardly ever admired a book more than Paley's Natural 
Theology: I could almost formerly have said it by heart." Charles Darwin, 15 November, 1859. Letter to 
John Lubbock. Quoted by K. Thomson in his Before Darwin: Reconciling God and Nature. USA: Yale 
University Press. 2005. (It is one of the Darwin quotations given before the Contents page). 

But as a matter of fact, Paley's account of Design was problematic for Darwin. In a letter to Gray of 22 
May, 1860, Darwin writes: "This issue of design is always painful to me. ... I own I cannot see as plainly as 
others do, and as I would wish to do, evidence of design and beneficence on all sides of us. There seems 
to be too much misery in the world ...I see no necessity in the belief that the eye was expressly designed. 
On the other hand I cannot anyhow be contented to view this wonderful universe, and especially the 
nature of man, and to conclude that everything is the result of brute force ... I grieve to say that I cannot 
go as far as you do about Design. I am conscious that I am in an utterly hopeless muddle." 
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thereby laying a foundation for personal religion. Paley thinks that “if one train of 
thinking be more desirable than another, it is that which regards the phenomena of nature 
with a constant reference to a supreme intelligent Author. To have made this the ruling, 
the habitual sentiment of our minds, is to have laid the foundation of every thing which is 
religious. The world thenceforth becomes a temple, and life itself one continued act of 
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adoration” (my italics). The works of nature have only to be contemplated to lead the 
observer to a profoundly religious attitude to the being of God. Indeed, the rational 
contemplation of external nature is “the foundation of everything which is religious”. 

Paley’s ultimate purpose was the vindication of Revealed Religion, for which he argued 
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in his Evidences of Christianity. 

There is little formal place for the conscience in Paley’s Naturcd Theology. It is an 
exercise of Reason - and it combats the rationalists who looked to external physical 
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Nature. Blanco White (with whom Newman would soon form a friendship), a man of 
the Enlightenment and of Reason, had been converted back to theism by his reading of 
Paley’s Naturcd Theology. This surely shows that Paley’s approach to a natural religion 
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could be effective to a point for many doubters, agnostics and even atheists. So 
enamoured was Blanco White of the worth of Paley’s book that he went on to translate it 

691 

into Spanish. Paley sought to vindicate theism by a meticulous exposition of evidences 


(C. Darwin, The life and letters of Charles Darwin, including an autobiographical chapter, ed. F. Darwin, 

Vol. 2, London: John Murray. 1887, pp. 311-312). 
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Joseph Blanco White, born and baptised in Seville (Spain) as Jose Maria Blanco y Crespo in 1775 (died 
1841), was ordained a Catholic priest at the end of the eighteenth century. He soon renounced his 
priesthood and took advantage of the Peninsular War to leave Spain and the hated Catholic Church, and 
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Newman would call into question the kind of God and his attributes which a mere philosophical 
argument from the design of the world - so popular among deists and others - would take a person to. 

691 

Blanco White describes the unusual circumstances surrounding his translation and publication of this 
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of design in the world. Things, especially living things, are manifestly contrived for 
purposes , and this design embedded in the visible, physical world offers clear evidence of 
a creating Mind. 

We may observe, however, that for all his admiration of Paley’s Natural Theology, 
there is no talk by Blanco White of his gaining a sense of sin (nor does Paley’s book and 
argument encourage it as such). Further and more significantly for Paley’s argument, we 
notice that Blanco White experienced much less personal conviction and readiness for 
Revelation as a result of reading Paley’s other important book, his Evidences of 
Christianity. That is to say, a theist once more (with the help of Paley), Blanco White 
had some difficulty taking the next step, which was assent to Revelation and the Gospel - 

692 

which he had renounced when vigorously abandoning the detested Catholic priesthood. 
Newman’s own acquaintance with Paley dated back at least to 1819 when he added 

693 

Paley’s Evidences of Christianity to his library, and Paley was recommended by Lloyd 
in his theological seminars which Newman attended. Newman was long interested in the 
defence of religion - undoubtedly he was familiar with Paley’s Natural Theology. 


So then our question now is, beyond the implications of the sense of guilt what 
was Newman’s view of the implications of “the things that have been made”? Soon after 
his sermon on the Pharisee and the Publican, Newman preached his sermon on “the being 

694 

& attributes of the One living and true God”. Newman, of course, is interested in the 


work into Spanish in his Life. Cf. The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, 1845, Vol. I, pp. 337-339. 
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Throughout the three volumes of Blanco White's autobiographical Life, very little indeed is to be found 
of a profession of personal sinfulness. Newman would see in the sense of sin (within the conscience) the 
presence of that sense of God which grounds and leads to a readiness for Revealed Religion. As said 
above, Blanco White responded to Paley's arguments from Reason to the Deity, but had difficulty passing 
on to an assent to Revelation. Later he discarded orthodox Christianity and embraced (or re-embraced) 
Unitarianism. Rather than any profession and consciousness of sin, his Life abounds with professions of a 
conscience filled with the conviction of a personal undying fidelity to duty and to the quest for Truth. 
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defence of religion. He asks, “Who on looking around at the works of nature, will 

hesitate to own there is a God? or on observing their harmony & connexion to own there 
695 

is but one God?” 

Newman fully allows that on “looking” at “the works of nature” and “observing” 
its “harmony and connexion” we shall “own there is a God” - and “but one God.” In this 
he is, of course, reflecting the words of St Paul. But he doubts that our acceptance of 
these two truths is due in the first instance to our arguing from the world. Rather, “for 
these two truths wh are so familiar to our minds, we are almost entirely, if not altogether, 
indebted to revelation. It may indeed be questioned, if, of ourselves, we shd have found 

696 

out either the one or the other.” So then, mere reflection on the external world will not, 
in the first instance and of itself, normally take us to the one true God. Mere reasoning 
on external things will not do it. Presumably Blanco White, a man of Reason, would 
have disagreed. 

In support of this contention, Newman refers to the facts of pagan Classical 
thought. “Certain it is that amg the wise men of old, who had as acute and powerful 
minds as we can claim, who had the wonders of creation spread before their eyes and all 
the arguments open to us - yet of these wise men scarcely two or three believed in a God 

„ 697 

at all, and not even those two or three believed there was but one God.. As with the 
knowledge of man’s natural moral corruption, so too with the knowledge of God from 
creation Newman draws support for his position from the evidence of Classical “heathen” 
thought, as manifest in their writings. As he observed in his other sermons, heathen 
literature shows that natural man is able to know that he has sinned and therefore that 
God is offended. So too by these same writings it is shown, he thinks, that natural man 
does not come to know the one and only Creator simply by reflecting on the structure of 
the external world. Newman seems to mean, not that the things that have been made do 
not manifest a sole Creator, but that in fact he is not thus perceived, accepted and 
acknowledged. Presumably this is in large measure because of the Fall. 

While Newman was convinced of this from his own knowledge of the classics, he 
may have derived support from his recent reading of other authors. By this stage he had 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 2012, pp. 92-96. (Above quote in John Henry Sermons 1824-1843, Vol. V, p. 94) 
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finished two of John Bird Sunmner’s works - his Apostolical Preaching and his 
Evidences. Hawkins had put him on to this author, and on Newman’s admission Sumner 
was a strong influence on him - specifically in leading him to Baptismal Regeneration 

698 

(despite Sumner being Evangelical). He may also have been familiar with Sumner’s 
Treatise on the Records of Creation, which compares the theories of classical 
philosophers with the doctrines of the Hebrew Bible. “They had arrived at no idea of a 
Creator,” Sumner writes (pointing to support for this from Cicero), “whose relation to his 

699 

creatures might induce him to regard their distresses with commiseration”. Thirty 
years later, in his novel Ccdlista, Newman would say, in the words of the unbelieving 

700 

Juba, that it was the Christians who brought in the idea of a (single almighty) Creator. 

In his sermon Newman observes that the greatest pagan philosophers did not attain 
the knowledge of God possessed by the poorest Christian child. Revelation, once 

701 

accepted, prepares the subject to recognize the all-pervasive fact of the world’s order 
and its Architect. The point here is that Newman does not appear in this sermon nearly as 
confident as Paley that unaided reason will take a person to the knowledge of the one true 
God, Creator of all, by going merely on the things that have been made. Newman 


698 

Over forty years later Newman observed to a non-Catholic correspondent: "I despair of giving you any 
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chooses to cast off “all subtle argument, all ingenious speculation” and regard as folly all 
“groping in the twilight of human conjecture”. The Evangelical-Calvinist Newman looks 

702 

on mere “human conjecture” as a “twilight”. 

What seems more telling for him is what God does in the world - which is to say, 
his providence. In respect to the world and the things which God has made, Newman 
seems more impressed by God’s “stupendous attributes as displayed in the ordinary acts 
of His providence.” What does God in his providence do? “He casteth down & raiseth up 
- He makes all things work together for His own glory. - in the most harmonious & 
quiet manner His purposes are brought about - just at the fitting season and often in the 
most unexpected way, His servants are delivered when all things were apparently against 
them.” Significantly, he continues” “Observe how bad men are overruled to do His will 

. Consider too what wonderful & varied consequences result often fr one single 

action. Unlike the weak & vain governors of earth, who are obliged to have recourse to a 
separate scheme for every separate end they have in view, he at one stroke imparts 
comfort to one, delivers another fr trouble, alarms & awakens a third, and punishes a 

703 

fourth...” Newman discovers that the providence of God is a moral providence. 

So then, Newman is more disposed to observe and dwell on the course of human 
affairs and the evidence in it of a moral providence, that is of One who rewards good and 
punishes evil in the course of human affairs. This point about the moral charcter of the 
course of the world is one that Butler is at pains to develop in his Analogy. With 
Newman, this perspective on the world and its course obviously assumes an awareness of 
sin in human history. This seems prompted by the testimony of the conscience. The 
presence and action of God in the course of the world is recognized on the basis of what 
the conscience, with its sense of sin, suggests of him. He is a moral Governor and Judge. 

Conscience intimates that God is a Judge, and the reason and conscience of man 
recognises in the providence and course of the world a pattern of moral judgment on good 


702 

Newman allowed that a sense of creation, and therefore of a Cause, was within the reach of normal 
reasoning. In particular, he seems to have been convinced that reflection on one's own self and one's own 
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and evil. As we have seen at this very time in his sermons, the conscience - the guilty 
conscience - is being described as naturally aware of sin and therefore of an offended 
God. The conscience with its sense of good and evil evoking a judgment seems, then, to 
prompt a sense of the moral providence of God in the course of the world. God “at one 
stroke imparts comfort to one, delivers another fr trouble, alarms & awakens a third, and 

704 

punishes a fourth...” 

Newman does not encourage, however, the sweeping notion that our misfortunes are 
simply God’s judgments by which in his providence he punishes us for our sins. We 
notice that on July 24 of the following year (1825) Newman preached his sermon 

705 

(Sermon 62, no.92) on the common belief that our misfortunes are God’s judgments on 
us and that God inflicts misfortunes on great offenders. He says that this belief arises in 
no small measure from the action of conscience. Newman is saying that while this is a 
mistake of reason, it rests on an intimation of the conscience. This introduces a point 
made more clearly later on by Newman that the conscience cannot be reduced to reason, 
and that reason may critique the intimations and suggestions of conscience. Though at 
times God does punish sin in this life, misfortunes are generally for our trial and 
discipline and not for our punishment. 

Altogether, in the matter of God and natural religion, by the end of 1824 Newman 
already seems to take his starting point more from the testimony of man’s conscience than 
from the organized structure and design of external nature. He views the world from the 
vantage point of moral experience. 

Newman: The Conscience (1825) 

The voice of God to the soul (1825) To this point, Newman’s observations on the 
natural knowledge of God are related to the sense of sin and to sin’s repercussions in the 
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course of the world. 1825 appears as a year of significant intellectual activity - and early 

706 

in the year we find him rethinking his Calvinist-Evangelical position. Coincidentally, 
in this same year he is also defending Christianity in correspondence with his brother 

707 

Charles, a correspondence that continued well into the year. On June 25 he began 

708 

(again) reading Butler’s Analogy. In July he was reading various writers on miracles, 
including Hume, as a preparation for one of the two promised articles for the 
Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, on which he made a start in August. Towards the end of 
the year he was working in earnest on this Essay that would defend the miracles of 

709 

Scripture. The conscience appears in several of his sermons this year - and they will be 
referred to as our story progresses. Indeed, as 1825 advanced, we notice a more explicit 
(yet still Evangelical) concern for and discussion of the Conscience and the elements of 
its inner structure. 

The Conscience has now caught Newman’s serious attention. A year into parochial 
ministry and three weeks after his ordination to the priesthood on May 29, 1825, 
Newman preached for the first time exclusively on the Conscience. He is attempting a 
careful analysis of the phenomenology of conscience and of that in it which suggests the 
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was between 1826 and 1828.It is possible in other words, that Butler cautioned Newman 

against following Whately into questions of metaphysics, and deepened his interest in those 
problems of knowledge he had already encountered in Aristotle's Ethics and Rhetoric concerning 
'personal' or 'moral evidence', that is to say the kind of evidence which actually produces in the 
minds of living people, a certitude in matters of fact, which no amount of abstract reasoning will 
ever prove apodictically. Butler may also have deepened Newman's understanding of the part 
conscience plays in guiding a man to certitude in the higher spheres of religious knowledge, but 
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divine. A point to be remembered is that we can see from his activities that Newman has 
the defence of Revealed Religion more in his mind. Recently ordained a priest, he was 
using (somewhat) for the composition of sermons the Evangelical Charles Simeon’s 


710 


“Helps to Composition”, and for this sermon he drew on part of Simeon’s skeleton 

711 

sermon on “A Good and Evil Conscience”. In mid 1825 Newman is still inclining to 

712 

Evangelical sources, though not uncritically. 

713 

In this sermon of 19 June, 1825, the Conscience is stated to be “the voice of God 
to the soul” - a common and classic metaphor which appears in Simeon’s own sermon. 
We notice, therefore, a distinction between the “conscience” and the “soul”, the soul 
being the heart of man, his inner person, the core of his self - and the conscience being 
the seifs power to apprehend moral obligation. 

714 

Simeon stated that “the accusations of the conscience are the voice of God 

715 

within us, calling us to repentance”. The accusations of conscience (and conversely, its 
approval) then, are the channel of “the voice of God”. A good conscience “is, in fact, the 
witness of the Spirit of God: for it is the result of a divine illumination whereby we 
discern the agreement of our experience, with the word of God, and of a divine 


Francis McGrath writes: "When tackling sermon writing for the first time he turned to Charles Simeon's 
Helps to Composition. His earliest treatment of conscience belongs in a sermon preached on 19 June 
1825." F. McGrath, John Henry Newman: Universal Revelation. London: Burns & Oates. 1997, p. 27. 
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preparation for one of the two promised articles for the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, which he started in 
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communication, rendering that agreement an occasion of joyful confidence”. These 
divine communications “assure to us a complete and everlasting possession” of heaven. 

717 

“Even in the day of judgment itself this holy confidence will remain.” Simeon’s 
attribution of the good conscience to “a divine illumination” of the Spirit of God, together 
with an assurance of heaven, is, of course, typically Calvinist. 

At the outset of his sermon (of 19 June 1825) Newman writes that the “Bible then 

718 

is God’s voice to us, & calls us as it called Samuel, to listen & obey”. This is the 
testimony of the entire Christian tradition. “Besides this”, he continues, “there is another 
monitor wh also may be called the voice of God, warning and directing us in all our ways 

719 

- I mean conscience ”. So then, the conscience is a “monitor” (as Newman called it 
early in 1817, when writing to Mayers) which has a unique dignity among the 
endowments of man’s mind, for it “may be called the voice of God.” By saying that it 
“may be called the voice of God” Newman is perhaps suggesting that the conscience is 
this not literally but by analogy or likeness, and as an instrument of “the voice of God”. It 
is a kind of reflection, echo and medium of God’s will and voice. It warns and directs 

720 

“us in all our ways”. That it may be called this also suggests that perceiving 
Conscience to be “the voice of God” is not immediately evident, but is the legitimate 
result of implicit and normal reflection on the very special experience that it involves. 


Newman then describes the phenomen of the conscience as it is experienced, and 

721 

those features of it that lead us to say that it “may be called the voice of God.” 

To begin with, “Conscience is / arises fr the comparison of what we do with what we 
believe to be our duty - and is attended with a feeling of pleasure when our actions 
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coincide with our belief - with a feeling of pain when they fall short of it. Now by pain 

722 

& pleasure our whole life is governed.” In this statement there is reference not merely 
to the judgment of fundamental duty ( synderesis - such as, “I must never steal”). Its 
practical application is also involved, for there is a comparison of what we do (eg., “I 
have taken this thing from him”) with what we believe to be our duty (eg., “I must never 
steal”). So it looks like the conscientia - as in the judgment that “I have stolen this thing 
at this time from him , so I am morally at fault” (and I have its attendant “feeling of 
pain”). 

Further, in saying that “Conscience is/arises” from this comparison, Newman may 
be referring to two senses or uses of the term “conscience” (namely, that conscience “is”, 
and that conscience “arises from”). Conscience is a judgment (eg., I stole this), and 
Conscience is a felt reaction arising from that judgment (eg., I feel guilty), so, 
“Conscience is/arises”. Newman will later stress the significance of the second sense - 
the distinctive feelings arising from doing wrong imply that “we certainly have within us 

723 

the image of some person”, a “Supreme Governor”. 

As just said, Newman notes the attendant feelings of pain and pleasure when what 
we do or have done is compared with our perceived duty. Pleasure and pain are 
fundamental for the direction of life (for I normally do what brings happiness and avoid 
what causes pain), and the judgment that our actions are dutiful or not involves a 
distinctive pleasure or pain. We notice that Newman lists pain before pleasure, perhaps 
as if pain is the more distinctive of conscience. In its judgment of the wrongness of bad 

724 

actions, conscience is “a stem & restless accuser” and “how mighty are its workings”. 
That is, conscience has a great power in causing pain or pleasure, and this powerful 

725 

feeling has a special character. 

Its special character is religious. It points to the divine. As an accuser “it is a 

726 

powerful & divine principle in its nature,” and “we shd strive to act according to it ”. In 
juxtaposing its distinctive power in causing pain with its being a “divine principle”, 
Newman seems to link the two. The conscience, having judged the moral character of its 
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action, condemns and threatens as if it were a supreme and righteous power. The feeling 
which the dictate of conscience gives rise to is such as would come were it a supreme 
power with authority to demand obedience, and to condemn and threaten judgment. That 
is to say, there is something divine about its demanding authority. In its monitoring and 

727 

sanctioning action, it gives the impression of being the “voice of God to the soul.” 

In his earlier Evangelical sermons Newman had declared the sense of guilt to be 
(to the person open to it) a sense of sin , and therefore the sense of an offended God. This 
is its impression on transgressing the moral law. But as was noted then, the philosophical 
question of this impression coming from an external being was not, as such, explored. 
Here in this sermon of 19 June, 1825, the judgment on one’s action in light of one’s duty 
occasions a special and peculiar feeling of pleasure or pain. Its peculiarity is such as to 
suggest the judgment of God. We shall notice throughout his life an attention to the 
special feeling of conscience and what it implies of the God being thus apprehended. But 
again, is Newman yet asking formally if the feeling could validly suggest a different 

728 

cause? For instance, could it be subjective in origin? 

Conscience is, Newman will write forty-five years later in his Grammar of Assent, 
“a voice ... imperative and constraining, like no other dictate in the whole of our 

729 

experience”. This authoritativeness of the conscience in obliging or forbidding 
(manifested in the emotions arising therefrom) suggests “a Supreme Governor, a Judge”, 
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for “the cause of these emotions does not belong to this visible world”. Newman is not 
saying that the subject literally and directly hears God speaking. Rather, it seems that the 
edictal judgment of conscience that the action is sinful together with its unique feelings of 
pleasure/pain is unmistakeably like what one would expect of the voice of a holy 
Lawgiver and Judge. 

Thus “the phenomena of Conscience, as a dictate, serve to impress the imagination 
with a picture of a Supreme Governor, a Judge, holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, 

731 

retributive, and is the creative principle of religion.” Newman says that “it always 

732 

involves the recognition of a living object, towards which it is directed”. That “Object 

733 

to which his perception is directed must be Supernatural and Divine”. 


There is a second point made about the Conscience in the sermon - and here 
Newman is obviously referring to it as a practical judgment ( conscientia ). It is that “the 
decisions of conscience are not unerringly correct : - because they depend, not upon the 
things we do being rt or wrong, but upon their agreeing with what we think right or 

734 

wrong.” So there is the obvious fact that the Conscience is not always correct in its 
judgments. It “is still at best an imperfect & fallible guide ”, and “it is liable to mistake & 

735 

ignorance”. 

However this too has implications for its religious character. A consciousness of 
this proneness to error ought lead the subject to want a Divine Revelation and to attend to 
it if announced, as its best and truest source of truth. For “there is but one true It. wh 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world - there is a great & brilliant luminary set 
up by God’s mercy amg us, & if we wd. have our conscience a lantern unto our steps & 
paths, we must go to It. it at that glorious lamp wh God has provided - Xt must give us 
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It. - He enlightens by His word & His Spirit”. This point we shall take up in the next 
chapter on the passing over from the testimony of the natural conscience to Revelation. 

There is a further feature of the fallible conscience which suggests its religious 
character. It is that if the dictate of the conscience is respected, which is to say if the 
conscience is consistently obeyed (even if fallible), then its own apprehension of the truth 

737 

will be progressively increased. The insistent conscience, if obeyed, will lead 
progressively to the acquisition of the Truth. Newman may have had in mind his own 
personal experience of this dutiful progress towards truth and the example of such 
biographies as Thomas Scott’s Force of Truth, and John Newton’s Authentic Narrative. 
Scott passed eventually from non-belief to full belief in the Trinity because of fidelity to 
his conscience. His case demonstrated that “the more we do our duty, the clearer we shall 

738 

know our duty ... For doing his duty is the way to know more & more of it”. This 
point also gives an early signal of Newman’s stress on the right moral ethos which is so 
important for the acquisition of right religious knowledge. 

This point, in which the commanding conscience is man’s teacher of religion if its 
dictates are obeyed, is set forth as indicative that the edictal and imperatival character of 
the conscience is, in a manner, a divine principle present in the conscience. God, present 
(as Creator and Guide) in the edict of conscience, prompts the subject to seek the Truth, 
draws him in its direction by conscience’s continued monitoring, and meets it as it nears 
its goal. 

There would seem to be another implication of this, not explicitly made by 
Newman here. It is that if a person persists in moral and religious error when the Truth is 
available to him, then it is precisely because he has not obeyed the imperative voice of 
conscience. His error will not be a matter of mere mistaken reasoning. Knowing moral 
and religious truth will depend on living according to conscience, and passing over in 
one’s judgment to moral and religious error (such as heresy) will, to a point, be due to a 
failure in fidelity to the conscience. The good man who follows his conscience will be 
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led to the Truth, and a passing over to religious error will commonly be the end term of 
the bad man. This latter point is notably controversial, but Newman will urge it. 

In his sermon, Newman also mentions the “grand principles of duty” in the 
conscience. “Conscience is not likely to be very wrong in the grand principles of duty, & 
if after praying & serious tht. we act accord to it, we must in the main be rt .... It is, I 
repeat, the voice of God to the soul - He calls us as he called Samuel & our answer must 

739 

be the same”. These “grand principles” would seem to be the basic and broad 
principles and duties of morality naturally apprehended by the conscience (the medieval 
synderesis which was not normally erroneous), prior to the specific and practical dictates 
on what to do here and now. If after praying and serious thought we act according to 
these “grand principles of duty” (I must not steal, etc), in the main our moral judgment 
will normally be right. 

In all this, Newman has been exploring principally the edictal character of 
conscience with its attendant feelings of accusation or approval, and accounting for the 
impression it gives. It is its edictal character, he claims, which makes the conscience 
appear an echo or reflection of the presence and voice of God to the soul, and, we may 
add, a foundation for a natural religious sense. As time went on Newman would attempt 
to explore the validity of this impression. 

The defence of religion We may note that at the time of this sermon of 19 June, 1825 
just discussed, Newman was in a transition in terms of his theological position. Early in 
1825 Newman was beginning to have serious doubts about certain Calvinist and 
Evangelical doctrines, as well as about his previous reliance on certain Evangelical 

740 

authors - such as Scott. He was moving from the religion of Newton and Scott 
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towards that of Hooker and Andrewes. At this time he was also entering more actively 

741 

into a defence of religion. In July 1825 Newman began a more careful reading of 

742 

Butler’s Analogy, although it was certainly not his first contact with this influential 
work. In his Apologia he supposes that it was in about 1823 that he read Butler’s 

743 

Analogy, and certainly by that time he had been recommending the book to his near- 

744 

unbelieving brother Charles. 

Now in 1825 he is studying Butler more seriously - although this cannot be 
overplayed because at the same time, intensely busy as he is with both St Clement’s 
parish and Alban Hall, he was also reading widely for his Miracles article. He defended 
miracles by recourse to the moral system, as apprehended by the conscience. Doubtless 
Butler stimulated a developing interest in the vindication of natural and revealed religion, 
by means of recourse to the moral character of the course and constitution of nature 
(which included the conscience). But Newman gave his own emphasis on the testimony 
of the conscience to this moral system, and elements of his Evangelical background 

745 


would have assisted him in this. 

By 1825 there are appearing the elements of his own philosophy of religion. 
Mindful of Hume and his ilk, Newman is leaving the design manifest in the moral course 

746 

and constitution of the world which was more Butler’s approach, and turning to a way 
to God and Revelation from the voice of unavoidable personal experience - which is to 
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say, from the importunate dictates of conscience. Newman is perhaps being drawn to an 
approach which may have appealed to the Empiricist stress on experience. 


Conscience and a moral Governor and holy Judge On December 4 (1825) he 

747 

preached his Sunday morning sermon at St Clement’s on Natural Religion. The 
notable point here is that in it the voice of conscience is set forth as evidence of a moral 
Governor and an observant and holy Judge. It complements his considerations about the 
visible world. The visible course of nature allows us to deduce God’s existence, his 
unity, power, wisdom and goodness. But what of his moral qualities, his holiness, 
justice, truth and righteousness? It is this which Newman regards as critical in our 
knowledge of the true God of Creation (and Revelation). It is this which makes God truly 
personal - a God with moral qualities. 

How is God revealed to be not just the Governor of the universe, but a moral and 
holy Governor, loving goodness and hating evil? Newman does not point primarily to the 
moral course and constitution of the world but to the Conscience. The “most striking 
evidence we have of [His] these moral attributes (as they are called) independent of that 
afforded by revelation, is one lodged within us, the voice of conscience. This, as far as it 
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goes, is truly said to be the voice of an observant and Holy Judge.” 
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Newman does not say that the intimations of conscience provide the only evidence 

749 

of the moral attributes of God - rather, they provide “the most striking evidence”. So, 
with its admitted limitations (“as far as it goes”), the voice of conscience is the best 
evidence to man from Nature that God is a moral Governor, an observant and holy Judge. 
The “evidence” is that conscience “declares to us in plain language the general character 
of our duty - it condemns vice and impiety and sin - it applauds <approves> obedience 

750 

and virtuous principle.” This is Nature acting importunately in moral governance. 
Conscience does not argue against counter reasoning that sin is sinful. It simply and 

751 

“boldly and as the messenger of God, declares that sin is sin”. So, Conscience acts 
edictally, by issuing edicts - as if it is a messenger of God - “that sin is sin”. 

We notice in this statement that Newman is pointing primarily to the “general 
character of our duty”, that is, it condemns vice and impiety and sin - it applauds 
<approves> obedience and virtuous principle.” These are general principles - this looks 
like synderesis. It is this which Conscience “declares to us in plain language”, and which 
constitutes the “most striking evidnce” of an observant and Holy Judge”. 

So in the first instance it is not the specific and practical moral judgement as such 
(the conscientia, for example that I should not now steal this thing from that person) 
which is the best evidence of God as Judge. Rather, Newman here is highlighting the 
condemnation by the conscience of vice, impiety and sin, and its approval of obedience 
and virtue (the synderesis, such as that I should ever be just, honest, never steal nor 

752 

defame). It is the fundamental demand by the conscience to act virtuously and to 


hardened sinner tremble and falter in his limbs and at his heart, when he commits his most secret sins 
of theft, vengeance, or impurity? Why, especially, does he sink into agonies of horror and despair at 
the approach of death, unless it be that he is deeply convinced of the constant presence of an all- 
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sun, beholding round about all the ways of men. Ecclus. xxiii. 26, 28. This last argument in particular 
is so obvious and convincing, that I cannot bring myself to believe there ever was a human being of 
sound sense who was really an Atheist. Internet archive July 1, 2018: 
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avoid evil and sin, which is always with the thinking subject, that gives the most striking 
natural evidence (and impression) of God - as a Lawgiver and holy Judge abiding within. 

Conscience “boldly declares” - like a voice acting “as the messenger of God” - 
that “sin is sin”. This succinct statement has much meaning. If conscience declares that 
what is wrong is sinful (and so an offence against God), then both because of the edictal 
character or tone of the declarations of conscience, and because of what it says about 
morally wrong actions (that they are sinful), it appears as “the messenger of God”. It 
“boldly” testifies to the fact and character of personal sin, and in this testimony 
Conscience speaks as God would speak. 

What we see here is a stress on what conscience declares and how it declares it. 
Both make conscience appear as a messenger or voice of God. Conscience declares that 
sin is sin (an offence against God) and it declares it boldly as an absolute edict. This is 
evidence that God is present in the conscience as an observant and holy Judge. This is 
nature’s best testimony and it springs from the heart of man. It “thus evidences the being 
of an unseen but accurate Judge of actions, independently of the testimony of that Holy 
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Scripture which reveals the same truth more fully.” But as has been said before, 
Newman does not appear to be formally dealing with an objection that this “evidence” 
accounts for the peculiar interior impression, but not for it being due to an external being. 

A footnote to Newman’s sermon includes references to Roman and Greek authors, 
showing that Newman is speaking of the natural, and not just the Christian conscience. 
He makes points that have been made in his sermons, independent of his reading of 
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Butler. Why did the heathen not draw these conclusions? Newman gives his answer. 
Sin was the cause of their ignorance: “the reason why the heathen world has never drawn 
those practical truths from a survey of life and nature, which are so evidently contained in 
them - why with the same heavens and earth, the same state of being and the same course 
of human affairs, even their wisest men were so ignorant in the first principles of religion 
as on a late occasion I endeavoured to describe. - Now sin was the cause of their 
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ignorance.” This succinct answer was clearly drawn from St Paul, and it was present in 
Evangelical preaching. But it also presages Newman’s later stress on the necessity of a 
good moral ethos for the acquisition of right religious knowledge. 

There is an accord between the testimony of Scripture and that of the Conscience - 
for “Holy Scripture .. reveals the same truth more fully”. This correlation between what 
nature reveals and what Scripture reveals would seem to be a further vindication of the 
divine principle in the action of conscience. Both stem from the same Author. This is the 
Evangelical Newman now on his way to High Anglicanism taking his thought further 
than was typical of Evangelicalism and in a philosophical direction. This was encouraged 
by his reading of Butler. 

Butler Bishop Butler ranks the conscience as supreme over man’s actions. It is the 
commanding faculty. But in the body of the Analogy and in his Fifteen Sermons he does 
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not typically use the expression “the voice of God” specifically of the Conscience. He 
does indeed use the expression “voice of God” in his Introduction to the Analogy, but 

757 

uses it of “our whole nature” - obviously because our whole nature is God’s creation. 

758 

“Our whole nature” is “the voice of God speaking in us.” Because our whole nature 
ascribes moral perfection to God this is a practical proof of God’s moral character. 

However, at the very end of Part I, on Natural Religion, Butler has a sentence that 
would indeed have given an impetus to Newman’s thought on the voice of Conscience as 
the way to God, and would have resonated deeply with him. He writes that “the proper 
motives to religion are the proper proofs of it, from our moral nature, from the presages 
of conscience, and our natural apprehension of God under the character of a righteous 
Governor and Judge; a nature and conscience and apprehension given us by him; and 
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from the confirmation of the dictates of reason...” So this is recognized but not 
developed by Butler, as Newman develops it. Presumably this is because Butler is intent 
on meeting the deists on their own ground, which is the design manifest in the world. 
Butler points to the design in the moral character of the world and its course, including 
man. 

One may presume that Butler’s passing observation would have given 
encouragement to Newman in what was clearly his preferred way of defending belief in 
God and his Revelation. The common Evangelical stress on one’s conscience being a 
great motive of vital religion was recorded by Butler as a proper proof of it. The “proper 
motives to religion are the proper proofs of it”, specifically from “our moral nature, from 
the presages of conscience, and our natural apprehension of God under the character of a 
righteous Governor and Judge”. This, I think, was always Newman’s perspective. Being 
very aware of the motive of religion from the conscience, he preferred to look to it for a 
proof of religion both natural and revealed. 

By the end of 1825 Newman’s abandonment of Calvinist-Evangelicalism had 
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begun, and this was the very period of the sermon we have just considered. During this 
turn to Hooker and Andrewes, his formal embrace of the conscience as lying at the root 
of religion and its defence had also begun - and we may take his sermon on natural 
religion of 4 December 1825 as the signal of it. It constitutes a firm beginning of his 
defence of religion from the conscience and its idea of God. But as we shall now see, 
during 1825 there had been a different use of the testimony of the Conscience. Let us turn 
to it. 

Conscience and Miracles (1825) On February 10 of 1825 Newman had received a 
letter from Mr Smedley of the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana asking that, following his 
article on Cicero, he write two more articles - “Apolonius of Tyana” and as a sequel to it, 
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one on the Miracles of Scripture. In July (1825) he started reading various writers on 
miracles, including David Hume. The article was finally sent off to Smedley in April of 

762 

the following year (1826), so we may consider this article as part of his intellectual 
endeavour of 1825. In his article Newman is engaged in a defence of the miracles 
portrayed in Scripture, especially against the likes of Hume. The article was entitled 
“The miracles of Scripture compared with those reported elsewhere, as regards their 
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nature, credibility, and evidence.” It is significant that during the course of his 
discussion, Newman employs a consideration of the perception of God by the natural 
conscience. 

While his reading for his article on Miracles included Butler’s Analogy, the 
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intensity of his pastoral work in St Clement’s and his preoccupation with the topic of 
miracles for his article could not have allowed a lot of time for Butler at this point. The 
Apologia pinpoints two areas in which Newman most gained from his reading of Butler’s 
Analogy, the sacramental or analogical character of the visible world, and the principle of 

765 


probability as the guide of life. We also notice that in the Apologia Newman tells us 
that the “main difference between my Essay on Miracles in 1826 and my Essay in 1842 is 
this: that in 1826 I considered that miracles were sharply divided into two classes ... 
whereas in 1842 I saw that they were to be regarded according to their greater or less 
probability, which was in some cases sufficient to create certitude about them, in other 

766 

cases only belief or opinion”. 

Although Newman implies that Butler’s principle of probability did not much 
influence his article of 1825-6, it is not impossible that Butler’s principle of the 
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sacramentality of Nature may have begun to tell during 1825. Nature bespeaks God - it 
is, therefore, his voice. One suspects that Butler’s influence on Newman began in greater 
earnest in 1827, inspired by his reading of Keble’s Christian Year. Newman’s 
theological views were, by then, moving more rapidly in a High Church direction. His 
membership of the Oriel Common Room and his residence in the College as Tutor were 

767 

having their effect. Butler, with whom he had been familiar since at least 1823, began 

768 

to loom larger on his horizon. He was looking to a defence of revealed religion. 

769 

The task he set himself in his Miracles article was to determine how the miracles 
of Scripture can “with propriety” be referred to a divine agent. This broadly concerned 
assent to Revelation, and as we shall see an important element of Newman’s 
disagreement with Hume relates to the sense of God in the conscience, though the 
elaboration of this does not occupy much space in the article. 

770 

Hume’s objection was that the similarity of all “miraculous” narratives one to 
another (including fabulous and fanciful events) is a reason for rejecting them all. They 
are all absurdly out of character from the ordinary course of events (that is, Nature), and 
are to be classed with all other fables which all reasonable persons recognize could never 
have happened. We recognize a fable to be such - well, why are not miracles fables too? 
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Newman states in the Apologia (p. 7) that at the time of his conversion of 1816 he began reading 
Milner's Church History. As a matter of fact, Joseph Milner had written an earlier work - an attack on 
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Binns, in Leeds. 1781). In this book Milner draws on Joseph Butler's account of the conscience and the 
moral character of the world in order to rebut Hume. As has been said, one wonders whether, as a result 
of reading Milner's Church History, the young Newman also went on to read Milner's Gibbon's account of 
Christianity considered at some early stage, and whether he was led by it to note Joseph Butler's work. 
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Regarding this article of 1825-26 on the miracles of Scripture, Maisie Ward writes: "now as always 
miracles were not specially valued by him as evidential, in the sense of proving the Christian revelation to 
the unbeliever, but as manifesting to the believer something of God's character as moral governor of His 

Universe.as yet he confined belief in miracles to those of the Gospel and the very early Church." 

M. Ward, Young Mr. Newman. London: Sheed & Ward. 1952, p. 108. 

Newman, as Maisie Ward says, at this (late-Calvinist) stage of his career, understood miracles as 
characteristic of the infant Church, but not beyond. This had been the standard English Puritan position, 
which was in opposition to the perceived Catholic traditional readiness to expect and allow for miracles. 
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David Hume (1711-1776), influential philosopher, historian and essayist. Hume was very pleased with 
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the superstitious. In his Enguiry Concerning Human Understanding he states: "I flatter myself, that I have 
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D. Hume, An Enguiry Concerning Human Understanding, Section X, On Miracles, Part I, no. 86. 
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Newman’s response was to begin with an area of agreement. As the “groundwork of the 

771 

inquiry on which I am entering” Newman accepts with approval a principle supplied 
by Hume himself, which is that as “the deity discovers Himself to us by His works, we 
have no rational grounds for ascribing to Him attributes or actions dissimilar from those 
which His works convey. It follows, then, that in discriminating between those Miracles 
which can and those which cannot be ascribed to God, we must be guided by the 
information with which experience furnishes us concerning His wisdom, goodness, and 

772 

other attributes”. 

We also notice here a feature of Newman’s apologetic method - he engages with 
those in radical opposition to himself by liberally allowing features of their ground, on 
which he then proceeds to argue. Newman here accepts Hume’s starting principle, that 
we be guided by our experience of God’s action. Newman chooses to accept what 
“experience furnishes us” concerning God. That is, he begins with what may be called an 
experiential approach congenial to Hume, who considers God’s action in the arena of 
external, physical nature with its laws, for it is of this external world that we have 
experience. 

In response, Newman observes that “while writers expiate so largely on the laws of 

773 

nature, they altogether forget the existence of a moral system” which, of course, is 
apprehended by the moral instincts of the mind. He says that “nearly all” antecedent 

774 

objections against Miracles “arise from forgetfulness of the existence of moral laws”. 
Because of this exclusive focus on the laws of physical nature as the field of our 
experience , it is deemed antecedently most improbable that genuine miracles will occur. 

Newman is contrasting the concentration of writers on the religious implications of 
external nature and the course of the world with their lack of interest in the implications 
of the “moral system” which is equally real and equally the object of experience. It is 
this latter realm of experience which Newman especially chooses to argue from. The 
“moral system” - the moral law - is just as real and objective as is external nature and the 
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“laws of nature”. Hume, of course, reduced the conscience and its perceptions to the 

775 

level of feelings. Having quoted Hume, Newman comments that “the moral 
government of God, with the course of which the Miracle entirely accords, is altogether 

776 

kept out of sight.” 

That is to say, our experience of Nature encompasses more than an experience of 
the external and physical, for it includes the moral order and its laws. “Nature” embraces 
both systems. Newman’s chosen approach embraces the moral order and especially so. A 
knowledge of the Moral Governor and his actions in the moral order is accessible in 
moral perception and experience, and they “correspond to the ordinary arrangements of 

777 

His providence”. So it is that miracles of Scripture “demand our attention, as resulting 

778 

from known attributes of God”. They are entirely in accord with what we know, 
through moral experience, of the moral character of God. 

So then, certain attributes of God are known from nature’s moral system. Newman 
is starting with the sense of God and his moral government implied in the moral laws as 
apprehended by a rightly functioning conscience. It is this same God, intimated in the 
conscience, who is recognized as also operating providentially in the course of the world, 

779 

as well as in the miracles of Scritpture. Accompanying this, and behind it, is an 
expectation that God may so act - and this expectation itself flows from this natural 
knowledge of his character as intimated in the conscience. There is a sense of its 
antecedent probability and then subsequent recognition precisely because of the 
knowledge of the Moral Governor attained in moral experience. 
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We ought to note this important point of recognizing God in creation (and in supernatural Revelation) 
on the basis of an existing impression of him. It will come up as this study develops. But it is not a point 
that is peculiar to Newman's thought. For instance, in his review (in the British Critic, October 1841, pp. 
327-328) of Thomas Arnold's volume of Sermons (Art. II - Christian Life, its Course, its Hindrances, and its 
helps, Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Rugby School. London: Fellowes), William George Ward 
(by then a disciple of Newman's), quotes from the German Catholic theologian Johann Moehler "On the 
Unity of the Church". Moehler wrote: "As the universe and as history are manifestations of God, yet do 
not teach knowledge of the true God except to him who has already the conviction of God in himself; so 
the words of Holy Scripture are revelations of the Holy Spirit, but are not intelligible except to him to 
whom He has already imparted himself..." (Ward's italics, stressing the prior conviction of God). 
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This moral apprehension of God by the conscience opens a person to the possibility 
and likelihood of God acting in the world beyond its ordinary laws, provided the event is 
consonant with his moral character and purposes. This apprehension of the moral 
dimension of reality - the “moral system” - faults the Humean insistence on the physical 
world as the exclusive scope of experience, and therefore of man’s knowledge of the 
Creator’s action and character. In doing so Newman widens the knowing faculty of the 
mind and also the range of objective experience. He also widens the scope of the 
Empiricist approach. The mind can know the moral system of reality by a moral 
perception and experience. Reality itself includes a great moral realm with its own 
objective laws. They are just as objective as are the physical laws of Nature. By means 
of the conscience and a right moral disposition, the mind and the imagination is attuned 
to the objective moral order (and not just to the physical), and implicitly to the moral 
Governor who is its Author. 

As we shall see in the chapter on Conscience and the assent to Revelation, the 
miracle “professes to be the signature of God to a message delivered by human 

780 

instruments.” Newman allows that, as with any signature, if it is to be recognized as 
coming from God it must be already known from his existing works. But physical laws 
are not the only laws of nature. Nature also displays moral laws and a moral system, and 
the Creator is present, active and knowable in nature’s moral activity - in both the 
conscience of man and the (moral) course of human affairs. For instance, in the general 
course of things, Virtue is rewarded and Vice punished. 

Newman’s article on Miracles, as with some of his early sermons (as discussed) 
reveals a view of the conscience as a natural power of religious perception, by means of 
which God is known. The Conscience is thus not just a power of knowing the moral law, 
but of knowing the moral Governor whose law it is perceived to be. Newman’s starting 
point of argument is broadly the same as Hume’s: it is personal experience. But he 
uncovers a realm of experience overlooked (and denied) by Hume as a possible source of 
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the knowledge of God. It is ordinary moral perception of moral obligation. It must be 
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observed, though, that while Newman makes his point about the religious dimension of 
moral experience, I do not think he proves it. He faults Hume for not noticing it. 

The critical step in Newman’s argument is that the knowledge of moral laws leads 
man to the perception of a moral Governor dictating in those moral laws. This, he would 
probably have said if asked, depends on (among other things) the readiness or disposition 
to perceive it - a certain ethos of mind, a certain fundamental presumption and 
expectation, we might say, lacking in reasoners such as Hume. On the basis of this 
existing knowledge of God derived from conscience, the miraculous action of the God of 
Revelation is recognized as being in character with the action of the One dimly known 
from the moral system of Nature. 

If we take into account Newman’s early Evangelical sermons which refer to the 
natural sense of sin, his later analysis during 1825 of the divine-like colour or character of 
the edicts of conscience, his observations on the moral course of the world (Providence) 
as more obviously indicative of God than is its structural design (or order), and then the 
article on Miracles with its included consideration of the moral system of nature and what 
it reveals of God to the moral sense, we have the beginnings of Newman’s way to God as 
moral Governor and holy Judge. 

Conscience as an instinct of the mind In the article on Miracles Newman refers 

to the “instincts of the mind”, by which one knows the moral Governor of Nature. In 
respect to instinctive apprehensions, Newman had, in his very first written sermon - 
which was his first one preached at St Clement’s on June 27, 1824 - referred to “the 
reproaches” of the conscience and the “bitterness” of the heart. In that first sermon he 
writes that “The desire of happiness is natural to man, - instinctive apprehensions of 
judgment and hell seem natural to man - and how does he meet these innate conceptions? 

782 

Alas,.” (my italics) So there are “instinctive apprehensions”, “innate conceptions” 

of a (divine) judgment and its sanctions and consequences that are natural to man. 

In the article on the miracles of Scripture, as just discussed, Newman refers to 
“certain instincts of mind, such as conscience, a sense of responsibility, and an 
approbation of virtue; an innate desire of knowledge, and an almost universal feeling of 
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J. H. Newman, "The work of man", Psalm civ, 23. "Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labour 
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the necessity of religious observances.” So the conscience is an instinctive sense, an 
instinct “of mind”, and it is associated with “a sense responsibility, and an approbation of 
virtue”. Presumably he is referring to a spontaneous sense of duty, a natural and direct 
awareness of general moral obligation. Newman contrasts “our instinctive sense of duty 

784 

and moral obligation” with “the weak sanction which reason gives to the practice of 
virtue, and withal the uncertainty of the mind when advancing beyond the first elements 

785 

of right and wrong”. 

Plainly, the “instinctive sense of duty and moral obligation” containing a sense of 
God as Moral Governor and as Judge, is part of “the first elements of right and wrong.” 

786 

These “first elements of right and wrong” would appear to be the medieval synderesis. 
Then, apart from the instinctive sense of duty, there is the advance of the mind beyond 
these first elements to the practical application ( conscientia , or what Newman would call 
“the moral sense”). This is the testimony of the natural conscience at this basic level. 


The scene is set On 20 January 1826, some six weeks after his sermon on natural 
religion expressing clearly the testimony of conscience to a moral Governor and holy 
Judge, Newman accepted an invitation to become a tutor at Oriel after Easter. A few 
weeks later, during February, his friend Pusey thought Newman was becoming “more 
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High Church”. So in terms of treatment, we shall take the beginning of 1826 as 
marking a new stage. In certain doctrines and respects, he had moved from the Calvinist- 
Evangelicalism of the likes of Newton and Scott to the High Churchism of Hooker and 

788 

Andrewes. Now further influences on him were to commence. 
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As explained in "The Appearance of the Protestant Conscience" (Chapter 1), the medieval writers 
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Newman resigned his curacy at St Clement's in March 1826, and for the next two years (till his 
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Chapter 6: Conscience and Belief in God (High Anglican Years) 


Butler Because of the influence of Butler on Newman the High Anglican, it would 
be well to introduce this new stage of Newman’s thought with a brief consideration of 
Bishop Bulter. In his Analogy of Religion it is the moral character of Nature and its 
likeness to things divinely revealed that this important philosopher of religion brings into 
prominence. Butler assumes the acceptance by the deists of his day of an intelligent 
Author of Nature, based on the physical order and design of the world and its course. 
The problem was how to pass from such an Author of Nature to the God of Revelation. 
Butler argues that the constitution and course of the world has a moral character. The 


institution as Vicar of St Mary's) he had no pulpit of his own - he was involved in University work and in 
continuous association with the "Noetics" - i.e., his Oriel Common Room companions. He did continue to 
preach when invited or when supplying as locum for other clergy, and occasionally at St Clement's. This 
means that his thought as expressed in sermons during this time is relatively sparse. In July of 1826 
Newman preached his University sermon on "The Philosophical Temper" - in which he spoke of the moral 
dispositions necessary and suitable for the pursuit of truth. We shall mention this in the next chapter 
which includes the moral ethos, for a moral ethos involves, of course, the conscience. 

At a point during this time Newman was, on his own admission, somewhat in the "shadow of liberalism" 
- the "shadow", it seems, was cast by his Oriel friends. I would date the so-called "shadow of liberalism" 
over Newman as lasting from middle to late 1826 (with the arrival of Blanco White) up until late 1827, 
when he fell sick, followed by the death of his sister Mary early in 1828. This period included, so he tells 
us, a certain doctrinal laxity together with a certain preference for intellectual excellence over moral. With 
regard to his sickness of late 1827, Newman wrote on June 25, 1869 "that I have had three great illnesses 
in my life, and how they have turned out! ... My second, not painful, but tedious and shattering was that 
which I had in 1827 ... and it too broke me off from an incipient liberalism - and determined my religious 
course" (Autobiographical Writings, p. 268). The phrase "it too" refers us back to his sickness of 1816, 
suggesting that it had played a real part in his conversion to dogmatic religion. In respect to this period of 
1827, one notices that Newman has written "This is a Whateleyan Sermon" on the first page of his 
sermon "On the Xtian law of liberty" (Sermon no. 161), preached on September 2, 1827. 

This stage of being under the "shadow of liberalism" ought not be understood as highly pronounced nor 
as especially noticeable - which is not to say that it was not present. It was. But Blanco White (who had 
been with Newman for well over a year) sensed clearly, in his letters to Newman in March 1828 - 
discussing his round robbin correspondence proposal - that his young friend in Oriel would have no truck 
with doctrinal heterodoxy. This does not look as if this firm orthodoxy was a notably recent feature in 
Newman, as far as Blanco White was concerned. 1828 marked the shaking off of this "shadow of 
liberalism". The beginning of 1829 was significant in terms of an alignment of new friends. 

Newman writes in the Apologia (pp. 14-15) that it was then (at the beginning of 1829) that "the formal 
break between Dr Whately and me" occurred. Mr Peel's re-election was the occasion of it. Significantly, 
he adds that "by this time I was under the influence of Keble and Froude; who .... disliked the Duke's 
change of policy as dictated by liberalism". The writing was on the wall: "Whately was considerably 
annoyed at me ... he saw, more clearly than I could, that I was separating from his own friends for good 
and all". Indeed, Whately "attributed my leaving his clientela to a wish on my part to be the head of a 
party myself (Apologia, p. 15) .... Whately then, an acute man, perhaps saw around me the signs of an 
incipient party, of which I was not conscious myself. And thus we discern the first elements of that 
movement afterwards called Tractarian" (Apologia, p. 17). We notice that while Newman declares himself 
to be under the influence of Keble and Froude, Whately saw him as the head of a future party. 
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world is contrived to act according to a moral pattern (evil is punished, virtue is 
rewarded, etc.) and this argues for a moral Governor and righteous Judge whose creative 


providence is discovered to be of a moral character. The Creator is not just an a-moral 
Designer. 

Further, he discovers a likeness between the moral system of the world (indicating 



a Moral Governor), and the patterns manifest in supernatural 
Revelation. To give but one example, the moral course of the 
world (eg., one person bearing suffering that is due to another, or 
making up for another) can be seen as like the revealed doctrine of 
the Atonement. This likeness suggests that the system of 
Revelation is the work and action of the same moral Agent who is 
responsible for the world of nature and its course. Each shows a 


similar constitution, design and course, and therefore, in all probability , there is the same 


moral Author - the Author’s signatures (to use an expression of David Hume’s) in both 


dimensions of reality are so similar. 


Thus the Creator of the world appears to be the Redeemer of the world because of 
the likeness manifest between the world’s natural course and the system of salvation. 
Thus may one pass from Nature to Revelation, from Natural Religion to Revealed, 
because of the likeness or analogy between the one and the other. The world and its 


course can be regarded as analogous to the system of Revelation. There is a recognition 
of the God of Revelation because his presence and action therein is perceived to be so 
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very like his action, as Creator and Ruler of Nature. 

Butler’s aim, of course, is to set forth the truths of Natural Religion (that there is a 
moral Creator and Ruler of the world) in such a way as to show that the Christian 
Religion is divine in origin. This intent is shown in his first letter (of November 4, 

790 

1713) to the philosopher Dr Clarke, in which he states that his aim has been to prove 
the being and attributes of God not only to satisfy his own mind “but also to defend the 
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great truths of Natural Religion; and those of the Christian Revelation which follow from 
them ” (my italics). In Butler, the truths of Revealed Religion “follow from” those of 
Natural Religion. Natural Religion is thus seen as the foundation and support of, and 
means of passage to, the Christian Religion. 

It is clear that in his method Butler makes significant use of likeness or analogy as 

791 

an argument - which, of course, involves probability. This would be very important to 
Newman in so many aspects of his thought. Butler bases himself on similarity of design, 
but his focus is not on physical design and material laws but moral patterns and laws. 
These similar moral patterns are present in both the natural world and in God’s saving 
plan for man. Pivotally for Butler, this likeness suggests the divine origin of Christianity. 

On this basis he could appeal to the unbelievers of his day, the deists, because they 
accepted the fact of design in the world. This likeness in design supports the divinity of 

792 

revealed doctrine because the same pattern of design appears to be present in both. So 
Butler’s is a variation and development of the argument from design (which might appeal 
to the deists), but using probability (grounded in likeness or analogy) and not strict 
demonstration. About this, he argued that Probability is the guide of life, rather than 
strict demonstration which deists claimed as usable in arguing from design in the world. 

Newman Newman will handle this likeness of the two orders in a different way. 
“Design” was fast proving problematic as a convincing argument for the philosophers of 
Newman’s day. If the argument from design was meant to convince unbelieving 
thinkers, it was not proving successful. Notoriously, Hume attacked the argument from 
design vigorously, and Newman - truth to tell - was unconvinced by it philosophically. 
Perhaps he had in mind the manifest presence of evil in the world, of which he speaks so 
eloquently in the Apologia. Suffering and evil may not give the impression (to those 
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undisposed) of a very good Designer. Apart from this, he was certainly looking for 
something that would take the inquirer to a holy and just God, not just a great Architect. 

Newman, with Butler, accepted the moral character of the world and its course, and 
used Butler’s idea of analogy or likeness between the moral Governor and Judge of 
Natural Religion and the holy God of Revealed Religion. He embraced Butler’s stress on 
probability as the guide to life and to the rational assent of religion. Butler also 
confirmed in him his instinctive sense of the sacramental character of visible reality. This 
world was a veil that revealed, pointed to, and signified a greater world of things unseen. 
The moral character of the world pointed to and reflected the ways of God in the work of 
redemption. As Butler wrote, Nature is the voice of God. Newman also fully accepted 
Butler’s stress on the supreme position and authority of the Conscience in man (as, for 

794 

instance, expounded in Butler’s Fifteen Sermons ). 

Significantly, when it came to selecting a Way to a moral Governor and Judge 
acting in the world who is then recognized as so very like the God of Revelation, 
Newman’s preferred Way was through man’s experience of being subject to moral 
obligation. It is Conscience which is, par excellence , the voice of God in Nature. Butler 
employed probability as the method of argument, and Newman recognized that 
probability was his method too - although Newman eventually changed the significance 
of probability, and, controversially, saw in it the capacity to provide not just a moral 
certitude, but absolute certitude on a par with mathematical certitude. That is, he came to 
maintain that probability can in certain cases lead a person to just as legitimate and 
absolute an assent to something as might a mathematical demonstration. For instance, 
we are absolutely and unshakeably certain that we shall die. But this truth is not 
“demonstrated”. In this, Newman left Butler’s use of probability behind as inadequate. 

So it is that for Newman there is a likeness between the character of the action of 
God who dwells and speaks in the conscience and the character of his action in governing 
the world (morally by his providence). There is also a likeness, in a higher order, to the 
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character of the God of Revelation and his saving economy as set forth in Scripture. The 
God of Revelation is so like the God of conscience that the moral reason in man 
recognizes, in its encounter with the Gospel, that the God of revelation is the God who is 
already known in the experience of moral obligation. So the foundation of religion both 
natural and revealed, lies in the implicit experience of God in the personal conscience, 
recognized also (by the conscience) as the God of a moral Providence operating in the 

795 

course of the world. This route followed by Newman we shall track as we proceed. 

Butler begins with the moral character of the course of the world as an aspect of the 
design of the world - because his unbelieving, rationalist and deistic audience accepted 
that the world is designed. Newman, mindful of the attack on design by Hume and 
others, begins instead with the powerful and unavoidable voice, as he regarded it, of 
conscience. This is a point of experience, and so accessible and able to be appreciated by 
the Empiricist. Clearly, Newman favours beginning with the testimony of experience 
rather than beginning by mere ratiocination. All instinctively recognize the unique power 
and authority of moral obligation. What is implied in the unique experience of 
Conscience? From the perspective of man’s experience, conscience is the privileged and 
clearest locale of the moral Governor’s action in Nature. It is his voice to man, and is so 
unmistakable as to convey to him the best natural knowledge of his being and moral 
character. With this knowledge of God, man is then best able both to discern his moral 
providence and to recognize in the Gospel the same signature of the divine. 

Newman’s shift to High Church (1826-1833) Phillip Rule states that Keble and 
Froude over the course of time led Newman “from his low evangelical leanings to the 
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High Church school and the seventeenth-century Anglo-Catholic writers”. But this is 
decidedly not so - the shift had begun before his friendship with Froude and Keble. He 
had absorbed Whately’s position on the Church and its independence, and Hawkins’ 
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insistence on Baptism and Tradition. By early 1826 Newman had just about abandoned 

797 

Calvinistic predestination on grounds of his own study of Scripture. He resigned St 
Clements and Alban Hall, and on 21 March moved into his new rooms in Oriel. Ten days 
later two of his future companions, R.I. Wilberforce and R.H. Froude, were elected 
fellows of the College. A month later Newman informed his sisters Harriet and Jemima 
that he was contemplating a long and profound course of reading on the Fathers of the 

798 

Church. 

Newman was now becoming a man of Church convictions. As a new University 
Tutor he did not have his own regular pulpit (till 1828), although at various times he 
acted as locum for other clergy. Years later (January 1867) Newman recalled his being 
locum for Mr. Marsh at the rectory at Hampstead for five or six weeks in the autumn of 
1827. He wrote that “For myself, I recollect a good deal of what passed in that 
Hampstead sojourn. I was eagerly, but not very logically, High Church; I gained Dr. 
Wordsworth of Trinity’s favor by quoting Hooker in a sermon; and raised quite a 
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commotion among others by quoting the Canons of 1605”. This was in 1827. 

Nevertheless, this period also included a time (perhaps from late 1826 to late 
1827), as he admitted, when he entered into “the shadow” of the Liberalism he would 
come to oppose. The shadow was the circle of his friends and their influence on him. 
Several of the high church “noetics” of Oriel (such as Coppleston, Whately and Hawkins) 
proved to be liberal in doctrinal bent. This phase in Newman’s time at Oriel involved, he 
later said, an element of doctrinal laxity and a preference for intellectual excellence to 
moral. Presumably, the preference for intellectual excellence was prompted by his entry 
into University tutoring and teaching, together with his warmer association with his 
“noetic” Oriel community which, of course, prided itself on intellect and logic. Newman 
would come to distrust pure logic. 
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In respect to doctrine, according to the Apologia in 1827 he was “very strong” for 
the “ante-Nicene view of the Trinitarian doctrine” and was critical of “some of the 
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verses” of the Athanasian Creed as being “unnecessarily scientific. This is a specimen of 

801 

a certain disdain for Antiquity which had been growing on me now for several years”. 
This is not to say that he was a Liberal at heart in respect to dogma (his first University 

Sermon of July 1826 shows he was not). But his friends were decidedly among the Oriel 

802 

Liberals, and, though from 1826 he had contemplated a study of the Fathers, his 

803 


earnest study of them had not yet begun. One thing that was gained during this period, 
though, was a decided capacity to “see with my own eyes and to walk with my own 

804 805 

feet”, together with, as became manifest in 1829, the ability to lead. 

As has been said, as an Oriel Tutor Newman lacked a regular pulpit till 1828, and 
so until early in 1829 we have little from him (that is published) specifically on the sense 
of God in the conscience - although, as we shall see, he had firm and significant things to 
say to Blanco White in March of 1828 on the moral dispositions needed for the 
apprehension of religious truth. 

By early 1828, due to illness from overwork and bereavement, Newman had begun 
a reassessment of his religious direction. His dogmatic instincts resumed and became 
firm, and we may take his correspondence with Blanco White early in 1828 - to be 
discussed soon - as indicative of this. Further, in “the Long Vacation of 1828” he writes, 

“I set about to read ... (the Fathers) chronologically, beginning with St Ignatius and St 
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Justin”. His deep involvement with his Oriel companions (1826-1828) would have 
brought home to him the critical importance of a philosophical defence of religion, 
together with the spectre of a rising liberalism in religion. By August 1828 Newman’s 

807 

friendship with Keble had begun. It had begun, but a certain distance still had to be 
traversed before Newman was properly in the Keble-Froude camp. For instance, the 
following month (September 7, 1828), Froude wrote to Keble saying of Newman that 
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“He is a fellow that I like the more, the more I know him, only I would give a few pence, 

808 

if he were not a heretic.” Newman was beginning a philosophical defence of faith, and 
his attention was on the Conscience, as it had been for a few years. 

In 1829, by which time Newman had cast off the (“shadow” of) Liberalism about 
him, the conscience appears again before us as a serious element in his sermons (as Vicar 
of St Mary’s). He is beginning an intellectual confrontation with Liberalism (with its 
disdain for all but secular “Reason”), endeavouring to establish the reasonableness of 
religious belief and determining the foundations of religion prior to Creeds. The 
principle of authority in religion had to be established at a fundamental level. Together 
with Keble and Froude, he saw in the Liberalism of the day (present also in the Church 
itself - as in some of his companions of the Oriel Common Room) a great threat to the 

809 

Church and its testimony to Revealed Religion. The passing of Catholic Emancipation, 

he wrote to his sister Jemima, “is one of the signs of the times, of the encroachment of 

810 

Philosophism and Indifferentism in the Church”. This is the context of his advancing 
thought on the natural power of the conscience to know God, and he is about to press the 
matter philosophically. 

Conscience and the Sense of God (1829-1833) 


Very much at issue, then, was the authority of divine revelation and the authority of the 
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Church as its witness and representative. Newman is taking a stand for the appeal to 
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authority. Girding himself for its defence, he pondered the sources of moral and 
religious authority - for it was this authority that was being attacked and usurped, 
especially by “Reason”. He points to the Conscience and its moral instincts. In March he 
wrote to his mother about the sources of religious and moral truth and certitude, as 
against “perverse reasoning”. The bedrock foundation lay in a specific area of Nature. 
As we have seen, he had referred to it briefly in 1824 and certainly in 1825 - it was the 
moral instincts of man. 


“As each individual has certain instincts of right and wrong antecedent to 
reasoning, on which he acts - and rightly so - which perverse reasoning may 
supplant, which then can hardly be regained, but, if regained, will be regained 
from a different source - from reasoning, not from nature - so, I think, has the 
world of men collectively. God gave them truths in His miraculous revelations, 
and other truths in the unsophisticated infancy of nations, scarcely less necessary 


procedure? The course of rationalism has been driven backward with triumph and irresistible might.." 

(The Ideal of the Christian Church, London: James Toovey. 2 nd ed., 1844, pp. 564-565). 
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and divine. These are transmitted as ‘the wisdom of our ancestors,’ through men - 

813 

many of whom cannot enter into them, or receive them themselves”. 

Newman is drawing a parallel between the “instincts of right and wrong antecedent 
to reasoning” and the truths of men collectively which are transmitted as ‘the wisdom of 
our ancestors’. Our attention here is on the “instincts of right and wrong antecedent to 
reasoning, on which he (i.e., “each individual”) acts”. These “instincts” can be 
supplanted by “perverse reasoning”. So we have here Newman’s insight as to the 
usurpation of Reason which is “perverse” (i.e., rebellious and unacceptable) - about 

814 

which he would preach in his University Sermons. The great antagonism and contest 
is between “certain instincts of right and wrong antecedent to reasoning, on which one 
acts - and rightly so” and the “perverse reasoning” which “may supplant” them. 

The significant point for our purposes here is that there are truths from God 
grasped in the instinctive apprehensions of the conscience prior to explicit and formal 
reasoning. Such truths are common to “the world of men collectively”. In March 1829 
Newman is setting out a starting point in his philosophical defence. It is the “instincts of 
right and wrong antecedent to reasoning” in each individual. The great opponent is 
“perverse reasoning”. 

These “instincts of right and wrong antecedent to reasoning” are the truths 
instinctively sensed or murmured by the natural conscience “prior to reasoning”, and 
therefore very much the voice of the Creator. Newman is speaking of that dimension of 
Conscience which certain medievals (such as Albert and Aquinas) called syncleresis. 
They are not truths which are formally reasoned to, but naturally apprehended. They are 
instinctive judgments of the mind (such as, we could say, that good must be done, evil 
avoided, one is never to steal, one must worship God, etc.) upon which moral reasoning 
is based and from which it flows. Two days later on March 15 he observed in a sermon 
that “Whatever is the first time persons hear evil, it is quite certain that good has been 
beforehand with them, and they have a something within them which tells them it is 
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Newman is looking to the basic sense of moral obligation as the sure foundation of 
the knowledge of moral and religious truth. In this sense, nature - which is to say 
“certain instincts of right and wrong” - is the voice of God. Butler’s dictum that nature is 
the voice of God has been given a more precise focus, one which is the direct object of 
personal experience. They are those truths intimated by the natural conscience, which is 
to say Nature at the heart of man, thus coming from the Creator and naturally 
apprehended prior to formal reasoning. 

Conscience and an “unseen Power” (1829) On May 24, 1829, two months after 

these private ruminations to his mother giving expression to what we might call the 

starting points of his coming argument, and now firmly part of Keble’s circle - Newman 

816 

is not long 28 years of age - he preached his Sermon “Religious Faith Rational”. It is 
on the reasonableness of faith, which is the great issue raised by Enlightenment 
liberalism. Newman means to show that to believe on the authority of another - that is, 
to have faith or trust - is reasonable. He is defending the reasonableness of relying on 
authoritative testimony by the Church. Newman, even as a youth, was familiar with the 
rationalist charge that faith or trust in a supernatural revelation transmitted by witnesses 
or authorities (such as the Church) does not meet the requirements of “reason” - and that 

817 

it is only on the basis of so-called “reason” that certitude is possible. 

Newman declares in this sermon (“Religious Faith Rational”) that as a matter of 
fact reason or intellect alone (if one is to allow for nothing based on faith) has little to 
show for itself in what we truly know. He makes a revealing remark: 


Md.: Christian Classics. 1968, p.45. 
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Thomas Paine - whom Newman had dipped into as a youth (Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 3) - rejected the 
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“Indeed, when we come to examine the subject, it will be found that, strictly 
speaking, we know little more than that we exist, and that there is an Unseen 
Power whom we are bound to obey. Beyond this we must trust ; and first our 

senses, memory, and reasoning powers; then other authorities: - so that, in fact 

818 

almost all we do, every day of our lives, is on trust, i.e. faith". 

To this point Newman had highlighted the basic intimations of conscience and 
analysed what they suggest of God. But here in this passing statement he sets forth the 
unique immediacy of this knowledge (of God), and therefore its clarity and reliability. 
What the conscience tells us of God is what we truly “know”. Taking up the assertion of 
the sceptics that certain knowledge cannot be gained from faith, Newman chooses to 
divide our apprehension of things into two kinds. We apprehend something by knowing 
and/or we apprehend by “trust, i.e. faith”. If the matter is examined (that is, considered 
critically and carefully), “strictly speaking, we know little more than that we exist, and 
that there is an Unseen Power whom we are bound to obey. Beyond this we must trust.” 
So on the one hand we know both our own existence and “that there is an Unseen Power 
whom we are bound to obey”. Then, “Beyond this we must trust”. Newman is defending 
the reasonableness of “trust, i.e. faith”. The point is that if we discount “trust, i.e. faith” 
then we must discount as uncertain the majority of the things we normally claim to know. 

But what is the implication for the knowledge gained of God by the conscience in 
this remark? For this is our subject. Plainly, in Newman’s statement what we “know” is 
that which is intimately present to us. It is known and apprehended directly - and not by 
means of some medium or power such as the senses. It seems, then, that one’s own 
existence is intuited (an assertion we can easily grasp), and close upon this “an Unseen 
Power” is perceived at least in some quasi-intuitive way. It is hard to see how the 
“Unseen Power” could be directly intuited. Perhaps, then, the “Unseen Power” is divined 
as an immediate implication of the intuition that one is subject to moral obligation. 

By contrast with this, “trust, i.e., faith” is involved in the apprehension of realities 
external to ourselves. For instance, we see a tree - this involves a certain “trust, i.e. faith” 
in our power to see. That is to say, “trust, i.e., faith” is involved in “first our senses, 
memory, and reasoning powers; then other authorities”. We notice that Newman has 
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included “then other authorities” - for he is justifying the perfectly normal daily exercise 
of “trust, i.e. faith” in life. We must trust or have faith in these powers of cognition and 
“other authorities”, if we are to apprehend these external realities. Whereas, Newman 
thinks, we can strictly speaking say that we “know” only a reality interior to ourselves 
which we intuit (such as, let us say, one’s own self, and one’s being subject to moral 
obligation). 

But we must add that Newman has said that we also “know” an “Unseen Power 
whom we are bound to obey”. I have proposed that what this means is that we “know” an 
“Unseen Power” as implied in the intuition of being subject to moral obligation. I know 
and experience directly that I am subject to the obligation of duty. This entails a direct 
knowledge of my own being, and (I propose) by implication an instinctive sense of being 
subject to an Obliger - an “Unseen Being whom we are bound to obey”. Directly 
apprehended moral obligation is sensed as implying an Obliger. There is no dependence 
on “our senses, memory, and reasoning powers”, nor “other authorities” in the awareness 
of this implication. 

It is not hard to follow this account, but let us raise in passing the following 
question. If it is true that the “Unseen Power” is perceived as a direct implication of being 
subject to moral obligation (which is my suggested explanation), the “Unseen Power” is 
not intuited. It is implied , and in perceiving this implication is there not involved a form 
of reasoning? If so, is there not (keeping to Newman’s own thought) present in this act a 
certain “faith, i.e. trust” in one’s “reasoning powers”? 

Newman would in due course somewhat modify his own talk of trust in some of 
these powers of knowing - our “senses, memory, and reasoning powers; then other 
authorities”. That is, we certainly do not “trust” or have “faith” in their very existence 
nor in their validly in conveying to us our own existence. This we “know” intuitively. But 
he would continue to claim that in apprehending the external world by means of, say, the 
senses, there is and there must be an element of “faith” or “trust” in our reliance on 

819 

them. And this, he thinks, is perfectly reasonable - “trust, i.e., faith ” is involved in 
most of what we know of external reality. Newman is buttressing his case for the 
reasonableness of “faith.” 
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But what is especially significant for our purposes in this passing observation is 
Newman’s pronouncement on what it is that we truly “know”, were we to exclude 
ordinary everyday faith. If we exclude all “trust, i.e., faith” - which is what the classic 
liberal rationalist would want us to do for religious certitude - then in fact there is “little 
more” that we “know” other “than that we exist, and that there is an Unseen Power whom 
we are bound to obey.” It looks as if in the basic sense of duty, that is in the sense of 
being subject to moral obligation, there is a dual sense of both one’s own existence and 
an Unseen Power we are bound to obey. There is an emphasis on the sure reality of each 
because of the direct apprehension of each. I have suggested that each is apprehended in 
slightly different ways - the former intuitively, the latter by instinctive implication. 

That Newman is referring to the awareness attained by the conscience is clear from 
it being knowledge of “an Unseen Power whom we are bound to obey.” The term 
“Unseen Power” does not formally denote a personal Power, but it is suggested in its 
being followed by the personal pronoun “whom”. He does hint that this basic perception 
of a Power whom we are bound to obey is somehow the basis of and at the forefront of 
our knowledge of things we sense and reason about, for it is one of the first and few 
things we truly “know”. There is no doubt about the fact of the “Unseen Power” for we 
truly “know” it. 

This is an interesting statement from the point of view of Newman’s religious 
epistemology, made in May 1829. It is consistent with Newman’s later statement in the 

Apologia of 1864. There he writes that “from a boy I had been led to consider that my 
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Maker and I, His creature, were the two beings, luminously such, in rerum natura ”. 
We “know” our own existence and the existence of the one who dwells in our basic sense 
of being subject to moral obligation. This was a core awareness which Newman had long 
had. The 1829 sentence about what “strictly speaking, we know” is significant as a 
statement about the basis of natural religious thought, made in answer to the rationalist 
attack on faith. We indisputably “know” as a natural certainty, springing from our sense 
of moral obligation (i.e., our conscience), that we exist and “that there is an Unseen 
Power whom we are bound to obey.” This “Unseen Power” is One whom we must obey. 
One who gives commands - who lays down duties. 
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We must notice, though, that this “Power” is not explicitly described as one’s 
Maker. The “Power” is an Obliger “whom we are bound to obey”, rather than One on 
whom we depend for our very being. Now, in Newman’s later statement in the Apologia 

of 1864 (quoted above) he writes that “from a boy I had been led to consider that my 
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Maker and I, His creature, were the two beings, luminously such, in rerum natura ”. 
From a boy he had a clear and intimate sense of God as “my Maker” and of himself as 
“His creature”. There is a difference here, and in due course we must consider whether 
the sense of moral obligation may and did include the awareness of God as “my Maker”. 

All up, in this brief, passing and daring assertion, Newman shows that he already 
possesses a theory of the conscience as involving a basic and sure perception of an 
“Unseen Power” which is objective but intimately present to the knowing subject. 
Because it is intimately present it is a sure and reliable apprehension, meriting the 
description of being truly known. This unique knowledge of self and of an Unseen Power 
whom one should obey, appears later as his stated foundation of religious faith and 
indeed of most of ordinary thought. Newman will say, in the Arians for instance, that this 
basic sense of God, known by the conscience, is the foundation of our assurance as to the 
reliability of our knowledge of the external world. 

As one recognized as being gifted with subtlety of mind and introspective powers, 
it cannot be accepted that Newman was not able to distinguish between the awareness of 
an objective reality and the attribution of external reality to a purely subjective state or 
assumption or thought. He was convinced that in the dictate of his conscience he 

perceived both his own self and the commanding dictate of an objective “Unseen Power” 
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which had the right to his obedience. The basis of this perception was objective moral 
obligation as apprehended in the conscience. Moral obligation and duty, perceived as 
sanctioned, was an objective fact. Newman also seems to be attacking, indirectly, 
Hume’s reduction of the conscience to an emotional state. The one thing that is truly 
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known is oneself and “the Unseen Power whom we are bound to obey.” 
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This stress on the objectivity of truth and the moral law apprehended by the conscience is dealt with in 
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As we shall see, there is a modification of this way of putting it in his 1859-1860 "Proof of Theism" 
notes. In his "Proof of Theism" notes the perception of the "Unseen Power" is not "known", because it is 
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How is “the Unseen Power” so clearly known? Plainly, the context suggests that it 
is not the conclusion of formal or explicit reasoning. It is not the fruit of memory, the 
senses, or the testimony of others. As I have said, it looks as if it is an act of spontaneous 
implicit reasoning on what is implied in that abiding sense of being subject to moral 
obligation which is present in, but not reducible to, the practical judgments of the 
conscience. 

The point comes through clearly in Newman’s statement of the ground for 
obedience to the will of God. Newman writes that “It is a mistake to suppose that our 
obedience to God's will is merely founded on our belief in the word of such persons as 
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tell us Scripture comes from God”. So we do not obey God just because Scripture 
commands it - the authority of Scripture depending on those who tell us it comes from 
God. Rather, “We obey God primarily because we actually feel His presence in our 
consciences bidding us obey Him. And this, I say, confutes these objectors on their own 
ground; because the very reason they give for their unbelief is, that they trust their own 
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sight and reason, because their own, more than the words of God's Ministers”. 

Newman is not saying that we do not at all obey God because the Church that tells 
us that Scripture comes from God. Rather, we do not obey God merely because the Bible 
commands it - the Church sanctioning the divine authority of Scripture. We obey God 

primarily because we feel his presence in our consciences commanding us to obey 
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him. The feeling of conscience, pre-emptory and imposing, bears within it the marks of 
a divine edict. We “actually feel” the “presence” of God “in our consciences bidding us 
obey Him.” We “actually feel” this because the peculiarity of the feeling is unmistakable 
in what it implies. 

This experience of the Conscience is, or ought to be, evident to “these objectors”. 
This is because it is a fact of ordinary experience. It therefore “confutes these objectors” 
who profess to “trust their own” powers of “sight and reason” (like, let us say, Paine). 


not an "intuition". As the "Unseen Power" is external, there is an element of "belief" in its apprehension. 
But it is uniquely a "primary belief". So Newman still retains, or tries to retain, the unique immediacy or 
directness of the sense of "an Unseen Power" in the conscience. 
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Let them consider their own experience of the conscience, so Newman seems to be 
saying. The bedrock and immediate awareness in the conscience is of being subject to 
absolute law and obligation, and by natural implication to some “Unseen Power” 
commanding obedience. On the basis of this awareness, one obeys. That is the 
experience of the dictate of conscience which ought to be evident to anyone. 

Newman refers to the “feeling” of this Presence in our consciences “bidding us 
obey Him” - so he is emphasising the “feeling” of conscience. It is such as to involve the 
thought of a Power commanding with the right to obedience. The dictate of conscience is 
felt to possess this character, and it is this altogether special feeling that is associated with 
the dictate of conscience that makes its special character manifest. Newman expresses it 
quite strongly: “we actually feel His presence in our consciences bidding us obey Him.” 

So we are brought once again to the uniqueness of th e. feeling of conscience, which 
Newman will develop in its multifarious aspects. Clearly it is not just a bare sensation. It 
is the total perception, involving and manifested in a distinct “feeling” of an objective 
commanding Power. We saw some of this appearing in his sermon of June 1825 on the 
Conscience. It is imperatival, edictal, constraining, and involves the natural and 
unmistakable thought or perception of an objective Something which bears, in 
commanding manner, on the details of our conduct. This Something that is felt to dictate 
in the sphere of conduct is perceived instinctively and with a certain directness. 

This perception of an “Unseen Power,” present in the feeling aroused by the dictate 
of moral obligation, does not appear to be the result of formal ratiocination, as is (so it 
might be claimed) arguing to God “from the things that are made.” It appears to be a 
perception which is present at the heart of the act of conscience, sensing the edictal 
character of its judgments. The “feeling” is so distinctive as to immediately imply, as if it 
is its cause, an Unseen Power. Implying this, there would seem (we might interpose) to 
be an implicit and instinctive act of reasoning something like from effect to Cause. 

The conscience, then, is a religious instinct as well as a faculty of the mind 
knowing and apprehending duty. As has been said, Newman is not here referring 
primarily to the practical judgment by which the conscience determines a specific course 
of action which should be done. He is referring to the sense of duty informing the 
practical ethical judgment, whatever it be. By and in this sense of duty man has a natural 
and reliable intimation of an Unseen Power. Later in the sermon and in passing Newman 
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identifies this with God. He is perceived as an Obliger of what is right, and possessed of 
the right to obedience. This testimony of conscience is clear, and its testimony is at the 
foundation of all that the subject trusts he knows, for it is perhaps the one thing that, more 
than anything else, he truly knows. 

Conscience testifies, Newman continues in the sermon, that it is in the presence of 
a Master, that it is wrong to refuse obedience, and that disobedience is “hateful and 
ruinous.” It is also clear why it happens that this testimony of the conscience is not 
accepted and trusted. It is not accepted because of moral failure and fault, especially 
pride. “Now, let me ask, if they trust their senses and their reason, why do they not trust 
their conscience too? Is not conscience their own?” In questioning why they do “not trust 
their conscience too”, Newman is asking why they do not trust the testimony of the 
conscience to an “Unseen Power.” Using the term “conscience” primarily as the basic 
sense of duty, he is speaking as if this testimony to the “Unseen Power” is natural, 
obvious and very common. After all, “their conscience is as much a part of themselves as 
their reason is; and it is placed within them by Almighty God in order to balance the 
influence of sight and reason”. 

The reason for their non-acceptance is plain: “they will not attend to it; for a plain 
reason, - they love sin, - they love to be their own masters, and therefore they will not 
attend to that secret whisper of their hearts, which tells them they are not their own 
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masters, and that sin is hateful and ruinous”. So the reason for the lack of recognition 
of God present in the conscience is sin. It is infidelity to the dictates of conscience, 
which is sensed to be the voice of God to the soul. A culpable failure to act in accord 
with the conscience results in a certain wilful blindness to what is otherwise normally a 
manifest implication. A certain moral character or ethos is, then, needed for this basic 
religious knowledge provided by the conscience, and the lack of this ethos betrays moral 
fault and deficiency. So the ground of a right moral and religious perception is virtue. 

It was suggested above (as an interpretation of Newman) that the “feeling” of 
conscience is so distinctive as to spontaneously imply an Unseen Power, which is 
objective though present interiorly. Newman has also insisted that virtue is needed for 
this. What this also seems to imply is that a lack of virtue (i.e., “a love of sin”) results in 
a hidden reluctance or refusal to reason naturally and implicitly from the “feeling of 
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conscience” to that Cause which is God. There is not the readiness to see and recognise 
the implication that there is present an Unseen Power, which otherwise is so clear. 


I would say that this sermon of May 1829, with its passing observation that all we 
truly “know” is our own being and the Unseen Power we are bound to obey, contains the 
most notable expression to this date of the future elements of Newman’s characteristic 
philosophical proof of the being of a God from the conscience. The “proof’ involves 
setting forth what is directly experienced. It is a laying out of what is sensed and seen, if 
one can but look with an unclouded sight and free of moral hesitation and dislike. 
Newman has brought out a fundamental sense of God and the Self implied in what is 
immediate to the self, namely the conscience. He has given to the God thus perceived a 
certain profile (an “Unseen Power we must obey”). 

He has shown the reason for its abiding immediacy and consequent certitude. It is 
the fruit not of formal reasoning on external things. Rather, it involves an intuition of the 
reality of self on the one hand and what seems to be a natural if implicit passing by the 
mind to a divine reality from an intuited sense of being subject to moral obligation or law. 
Both realities, God and the Self, are viewed as implied in the Selfs immediate sense of 
being abidingly subject to duty. He has brought to light the fundamental principle of 
“religion in the mind”, and its natural sanction. 

But he has more still to say of it - as we shall now see. As we have seen, this focus 

on the conscience has its roots in the Evangelical appreciation of the conscience, and also 
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in Butler’s philosophy, for Butler gave to conscience the supremacy in man’s nature. 
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The practical threat driving Newman's analysis of the foundations of belief was the attack on the 
authority of the Church and her testimony - in the name of secular "reason". He is defending divine and 
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be sure, given the Low Church party great provocation, beyond his proceedings in the committee, by 
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episcopal jurisdiction:.Very few indeed approve of this plan, or think it practicable; but Newman 

is not a man to be deterred by temporary failures. He is, indeed, better calculated than any man I 
know, by his talents, his learning, by his patience and perseverance, his conciliatory manners, and 
the friends he can employ in the cause - of whom I hope to be one - to release the Church of 
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While Butler states that nature is the voice of God, in the case of man’s nature he sees the 
Conscience as the supreme principle. But Newman is about to exploit it in his own way 
and will show how in the elements of the conscience lie the elements of religion. 

Conscience the principle and sanction of religion (April 1830) In the sermon of 
1829 just discussed and as part of his defence of religious authority, the fundamental 
intimations of the conscience with their apprehension of God and the self were described. 
The basic elements of this were taken up again some eleven months later on April 13, 
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1830. This Sermon was on the relative influence of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
which is to say what Natural Religion does (that is, the religion of people unaffected by 
Revealed Religion), what Revealed Religion does, and how the two relate. Our interest 
here is in what conscience naturally intimates of God. While Newman discusses Natural 
Religion (which is the product of human reason, conscience, and the witness of divine 
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revelations), he focusses especially on a pivotal element of Natural Religion, namely 
“religion in the mind”. Newman, then, is especially speaking of the natural and religious 
sense of God (“religion in the mind”, which may be said to be the heart of Natural 
Religion), and he says that it is Conscience which is its “essential principle and sanction”. 


Conscience is declared to be “the essential principle and sanction of Religion in the 
mind” - and it is “obvious” that this is so (no.7). So while “human Reason” and various 
kinds of divine revelation are involved and necessary for Natural Religion, the “essential 
principle and sanction” of “Religion in the mind” is the conscience. It is clear from the 
whole Sermon that by “conscience” Newman is not speaking primarily of particular 


England from her present oppressed and curtailed condition". 

(J. H. Newman, Letters and Correspondence of John Henry Newman during his life in the English 
Church with a Brief Autobiography. Volumes 1-2, Anne Mozley, editor (1890, 1st edition). London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. New impression 1920, Vol. I, p. 199 (Thomas Mozley to Anne Mozley). 
March 14, 1830. 

So already in March 1830 Mozley sees Newman as the future spiritual and theological leader of the 
Church's "release". He stood out beyond Froude, Keble and the others. The future Oxford Movement was 
in the making, and for Mozley its leader was apparent. Newman had begun his defence of authority in 
revealed religion and his attack on the usurpation of Reason. His defence was grounded in the sense of 
man being subject to moral obligation, and implicitly - in view of the special reaction this sense evokes - 
in being therein subject to a Lawgiver and Judge. It was the experience of the authority of conscience. 
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practical judgments of the conscience but of the general sense of being subject to moral 
obligation that is present in those judgments. The experience of moral obligation is the 
essential beginning and source (principle) of “Religion in the mind” - meaning by 
“religion in the mind” the religious sense, or the inner sense of a living God to whom one 
is experienced as subject. The conscience also provides the “sanction” for this sense, 

831 

which is to say the sense of a Lawgiver and Judge intimating approvals and warnings. 

It would seem that it is “obvious” (that conscience is the principle and sanction of 
Religion in the mind) firstly, from a comparison of what the conscience intimates to the 
subject (a relation between the soul and an exterior excellence and tribunal gradually 
perceived to be supreme) with what are obviously the essential elements of Religion (a 
system of relations existing between us and a Supreme Power claiming our habitual 
obedience) (no. 7). Secondly, it is implied (for Newman) in the testimony of the classical 
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texts of Greece and Rome. It was probably “obvious” too because Newman himself 
and many whom Newman knew (and who read Butler and thought under his influence) 

833 

agreed that the conscience (as the most constitutive and guiding element of man’s 
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Newman refers to what classical literature testifies to beliefs and practices in "heathen" countries. 

To give but one example of a remarkable classical text - there is the dialogue between Socrates and his 
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moral nature) was the basic principle of religion in the mind - rather than, say. Reason. 
They agreed that essentially the religious sense or sense of God as Lawgiver and Judge 
began there. It was “obvious” to them, though not obvious to their rationalist opponents. 


Newman begins his account with a statement of what the dictate of the conscience 
implies and involves for the subject conscious of it. To begin with, it “implies a relation 
between the soul and something exterior.” So, right at the outset, Newman declares that 
the conscience perceives and is in relation with “something exterior”. It is not a mere 
projection of subjective impressions or feelings. The impressions and feelings involved 
are those evoked by, indicative of and pointing to an external Something. As has been 
said, Newman is thinking of that dimension of the conscience which is the sense of duty - 
and only secondarily as the practical judgment as to what the duty is. “Something” with 
its own independent “exterior” reality (“something exterior” to the subject) is implied as 
behind the sense of being subject to objective duty or law. 

The character of this relation and of this “something” is then described. It is not 
merely knowledge, but “a relation” between the soul and something external to itself 
which is dictating. That is, this awareness possessed by the Conscience takes the subject 
into a relationship with “something exterior”. It is not just a personal feeling, a 
subjective sentiment, an interior sense, nor indeed just the mere possession of ethical 
knowledge. It certainly does not keep the attention of the soul on its own moral state or 
faith, nor on a system of ethical behaviour it has worked out. It involves a relationship 
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with “something exterior,” a relationship with a real and objective Obliger. At the same 
time, at this level it is but vaguely apprehended - that is, it is but “something”. 

Moreover, this “something” is “superior to itself’ (that is, “superior” to the subject 
who is perceiving by means of the conscience). It has manifest authority over the subject 
and his conscience. It is also “superior” in the sense of being an “excellence” which the 
soul does not itself have. So the “something” perceived by the conscience is not only one 
having power to command the soul, but it is morally superior to it. It is a moral authority 
which in goodness towers above the soul. Moreover, it is a “tribunal” which the 
conscience cannot influence and which will independently judge it for its actions. This is 
what is implicitly perceived in the sense of being subject to moral obligation. 

So then, the basic element suggested in the moral obligation apprehended by the 
conscience is of “something” objective, having superior power and moral excellence, 
conveying a sense that the soul is being commanded and judged, and to which the soul is 
subject and by which it is and will be judged. This “something” is vague - perhaps 
because it is but implicitly or tacitly perceived - but the broad lines of its character are 
clear. The critical feature is its separate and independent objectivity. It is “something 
exterior” to the subject (though present), and the basis of the apprehension is the sense of 
objective moral obligation. 

Further, the more faithful the soul is to the dictates of “this inward monitor” (which 
is the conscience) the greater does the character of the objective Excellence loom and 
emerge till “a moral conviction” is attained of its “supreme authority” (no.7). So the 
greater the obedience to the imperative dictates of conscience (which is to say the 
imperatival character of the moral obligations thus perceived), the more will the subject 
perceive the exalted and indeed supreme character of the external Authority that is 
dictating. Further, the recognition of the duty of obedience involves a certain faith. For 
“all obedience to it is of the nature of Faith; and habitual obedience implies the direct 
exercise of a clear and vigorous faith in the truth of its suggestions”. 

It seems then that the sense that the Power and Excellence behind the moral law is 
“supreme” comes not immediately but gradually, and as a result of fidelity to the 
conscience over numerous individual acts. This tallies with Newman’s later account in 
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the Grammar of Assent. Newman asks his reader, What is all this but the elements of a 
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“religious system”? So, within this moral experience and reflection on it there are present 
“the elements of a religious system”. The first principles of religion have been laid 
within. They are but the elements of it - presumably requiring other elements for the 
development of a religious system. These other elements would be apprehended in a 
variety of ways - through reason, authority, experience and so forth. 

The “Unseen Power whom we must obey” mentioned in the sermon of May 1829 
(“Religious Faith Rational”) as the one fact we do certainly “know”, is thus gradually 
revealed to be a “Supreme Power claiming our habitual obedience.” The sense of its 
universal supremacy comes with fidelity to the conscience. This last point presages 
Newman’s later insistence on a right moral ethos for the attainment of religious 
knowledge. 

Further, present in the dictate that the soul must act in this way and not in that, and 
present in the awareness of moral improvement that this involves, there is “a 
presentiment of a future life, and of a judgment to be passed upon present conduct, with 
rewards and punishments annexed” (no.8). The conscience, then, has a natural 
“presentiment” of a future entailing a judgement with rewards and punishments. It fears 
the upshot of non-compliance with the dictate of the moral law. 

Conscience simply commands. Here Newman is describing the action of 
conscience (i.e., the sense of moral obligation) in its capacity as distinct from reason. It 
insists, by simple dictate, on various fundamental moral imperatives. It imposes a sense 
of law. One must do good, avoid evil, and certain other basic imperatives. It expects 
obedience to these fundamentals on the basis of a kind of faith in its authority (and a love 
for it too) rather than rational justification. What is commanded is good, what is 
prohibited is bad. Its dictate, within its own moral province, functions imperatively as 
would the dictate of a supreme, morally excellent Power. Precisely as the conscience, it 
is supreme over “the murmurs of reason” (no.9). 

As has been said, in this last claim Newman would appear to be referring 
primarily to the basic moral instincts that good must be done and evil avoided, and the 
declarations that sin is sin, and perhaps other quasi-instinctive perceptions by the 
conscience - involving general dictates and instinctive perceptions such as the 
requirement always to be just, truthful, etc. Obedience is commanded and expected on 
the ipse dixit of the conscience. As such the conscience is “essentially religious” (no. 10), 
in the sense that the authority of this higher Something is implicitly and instinctively 
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acknowledged - as it is also in “the remorse and vague apprehension of evil which the 
transgression of Conscience occasions” (no. 10). While Newman is not here referring 
primarily to the practical judgment of conscience on what should be done here and now, 
even so, “obedience to it is attended by a continually growing expertness in the science of 
Morals” (no.l 1). 

The essence of Newman’s description of the action of conscience is simple and 
easily accessible to all. Duty and moral obligation are objectively commanded and the 
conscience of man apprehends this. There is a sense of objective moral law. Conscience 
“implies a relation between the soul and a something exterior, and that, moreover, 
superior to itself; a relation to an excellence which it does not possess, and to a tribunal 
over which it has no power.” In the sense of duty, then, Conscience apprehends that this 
“something” that is superior, excellent and judicial, is truly “exterior” to the subject. It is 
real, and is not just a subjective construct or projection of religious feelings and 
apprehensions. In its abiding sense of duty, the soul is implicitly aware of and in relation 
to “something exterior” that possesses the contours of a supreme master and judge. 

Newman does not say in this Sermon, formally and explicitly, that the “Lawgiver” 
is personal - although it seems clearly implied. There is an immediacy in the sense of the 
“something exterior” which is here shown, together with an objectivity and externality to 
all these implications. We might ask, in terms of philosophical justification, why is this 
“something exterior” not just a subjective impression? Newman is saying that it is seen 
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and felt by the subject to be such. His approach is descriptive of what is sensed. Its 
basis is clearly the intuitive sense of being subject to objective moral obligation. 

At the same time, Newman continues, reason is involved in “Natural Religion”, 
especially in the development of the perceptions that are implied (no.12). Newman says 
that this “large and practical religious creed” is “attainable (as appears from the extant 
works of heathen writers) by a vigorous mind which rightly works upon itself, under 
(what may be called) the Dispensation of Paganism (no. 12)”. Indeed, Conscience, and 
Reason subject to the Conscience, can go quite far in religious knowledge. 
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He writes that very many of the truths of religion can be known by the natural 
conscience vigorously worked upon by the mind (i.e., the reason). It “may even be 
questioned whether there be any essential character of Scripture doctrine which is without 
its place in this moral revelation.” Newman writes that these basic truths intimated by the 
conscience are attainable by a vigorous pagan mind reflecting carefully on its own moral 
experience (no. 12). 

It is clear that by April of 1830 Newman has worked out the foundations of his 
theory of the Conscience as being the basis (i.e., the “essential principle and sanction”) of 

837 

“Religion in the mind”. His approach is experiential (Look! You see that house? Yes? 
Well in like manner - Look! You are aware of your conscience and your sense of duty? 
Well, see what is implicitly present in its action). This is a proof not in the sense of a 
demonstration but in the sense of presenting what is evident if one looks carefully at the 
natural experience of being subject to moral obligation. It analyses and then reasons 
upon the natural perceptions that are involved in the sense of duty. Essentially, it is 
proposed that the subject is instinctively and naturally aware of being, by implication, 
subject to the law of an objective Obliger of some kind. Newman is just 29 years of age. 
He has decided that this is the foundation of personal religion in the mind. 

However, at least in formal statement in which he is here endeavouring to argue 
philosophically and in strict accord with the interior phenomena apprehended by the 
conscience, in this composition Newman is cautious about what the conscience is 
explicitly aware of. In the sermon of April 1830 the conscience is said to intimate not a 
distinct Person but a “something exterior.” The external Something is sensed by the 
conscience as an Principle rather than, strictly speaking, a personal Agent. It is Revealed 
Religion which shows God to be unmistakably a Person. 

In the Sermon of May 1829 (“Religious Faith Rational”) what is perceived is an 
“Unseen Power” with certain basic characteristics - and in that Sermon Newman tends to 
speak of this “Power” in personal terms. In April 1830 it is an exterior Something. 
Newman is embarking on his defence , and in terms of public analysis of the experience of 
moral obligation at this point (in a formal University Sermon), this is as far as Newman is 
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J.H. Newman, "The Influence of Natural and Revealed Religion Respectively", no. 7. 
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prepared to go. Newman has, then, chosen to draw back on what he had clearly 

838 

suggested in parish sermons before his entry to Oriel as a tutor. 

What we shall come to notice is Newman’s attention to th q feeling of being subject 
to moral obligation and duty. He will come to show in considerable detail that the feeling 
of conscience implies an “exterior something” who is personal and divine. As a further 
observation we may also note that, as with the Sermon of May 1829, so with the Sermon 
of April 1830 Newman does not explicitly connect the sense of God in the conscience 

839 

with the apprehension of being created by him, that is of “myself and my Creator”. We 
shall attend to this in due course. 


Conscience and an “unseen Governor” (1832) Two years later, on April 8, 1832, 
there is a passing advance in formal statement on the position expressed above in April 

840 

1830. In April 1832 there is no hesitation in giving the dictate of conscience a 
personalist significance - although (as just mentioned) this had been clearly implied, 

841 

even expressed, six years before in his two sermons, “Conscience, its use etc.” and “on 


838 

I refer, for instance, to his sermon "on natural religion", which was discussed earlier. In that sermon of 
December 4, 1825 he writes that "The "most striking evidence we have of these moral attributes (as they 
are called) independent of that afforded by revelation, is one lodged within us, the voice of conscience. 
This, as far as it goes, is truly said to be the voice of an observant and Holy Judge." (J. H. Newman, "on 
natural religion", No.119, Sermon 9 - St Clements. Sunday Morning Dec. 4, 1825. Given in John Henry 
Newman: Sermons 1824-1843. Edited from previously unpublished manuscripts. Vol. II, Sermon 50, Ed. V. 
F. Blehl, S. J. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Oxford. 1993.) 

A similarly personalist interpretation of the sense of God in the conscience can be seen in his earlier 
sermon of 19 June 1825, discussed previously. ("Conscience, its use etc". 1 Sam iii, 10, Sermon 58, no. 85 
(B. 3. 4) St Clements. MS sermon, Birmingham archives - cf. Bibliography. Given in John Henry Newman 
Sermons 1824-1843, Vol. V, p. 236.) An analysis of that sermon has been given, and may be consulted. 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, World's Classics ed. p. 4. 
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In The Argument From Conscience to the Existence of God according toJ. H. Newman (Louvain, Editions 
Nauwelaerts, 1961), A. J. Boekraad and H. Tristram see this advance from 1830 to 1832 as "the very rare - 
if not unique - case, in which we can trace a very definite development in Newman's thought." P. 82. 

As against this view of Boekraad and Tristram, as I say in the text above, his position of April 1832 
seems to be expressed in his two earlier sermons of 1825, "Conscience, its use etc" and "on natural 
religion." These two sermons were discussed earler. I believe it is also expressed somewhat in his very 
significant Sermon of May 1829. The difference between 1825 and 1830 can be accounted for, I believe, 
by Newman's attempt, as from 1829, to be more strictly philosophical in his treatment of the phenomena 
of the Conscience, and what that phenomena can be allowed to imply. He is now attempting a public 
philosophical defence of the reasonableness of religion and its basis in the conscience. Newman has 
begun working on a philosophy of faith answering the demand for proof. Accordingly, he is careful. 
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J. H. Newman, "Conscience, its use etc". 1 Sam iii, 10, "And the Lord came & stood & called as at other 
times, Samuel, Samuel. Then Samuel answered, Speak, for Thy servant heareth". Sermon 58, no. 85 (B. 3. 
4) St Clements. (MS sermon, Birmingham archives - more precise reference given in Bibliography.) Also 
in John Henry Newman Sermons 1824-1843: Sermons preached at St Clement's Oxford, 1824-1826 and 
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natural religion”. On April 8, 1832 Newman declares that “the notion of duty to an 
Unseen Governor” is “implied in the authoritativeness with which conscience dictates to 

844 845 

us”, suggesting “the approbation of our Maker”. It is still the imperatival character 
of the conscience (that is, the “authoritativeness” with which it “dictates”) which suggests 
this - but now a Person is implied by the experience. At this point what is perceieved is 

846 


not just a Principle of Nature as in Sermon II of April 13, 1830. It is a Person - a 
Governor. 

Indeeed, this time the “Unseen Governor” is said in passing to be “our Maker.” The 

847 

authoritativess of conscience implies, we are told, the approbation of our “Maker”. 
Perhaps the expression “Maker” is here used as a mere synonym for “God,” without any 
special significance being given to his work of creation as such - but significantly it 

848 

appears elsewhere too. It is, actually, of real importance and we shall discuss this 
feature of Newman’s account when we reflect on his much later “Proof of Theism” 
section in his Philosophical Notebook. There we shall identify and date the source of this 
sense of God as “our Maker”, and its possible connection with the conscience. 


In the dictate of “an Unseen Governor”, Newman stresses the objectivity of that 
to which man feels bound to submit. If we may cast our glance a little ahead, he will 

850 

make this point a few years later in his sermon “Faith without Sight”. A man of 
religious mind “is he who attends to the rule of conscience, which is bom with him, 


two charity sermons, 1827. Vol. V, p. 236. 
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J. H. Newman, "on natural religion", No.119, Sermon 9 - St Clements. Sunday Morning Dec. 4, 1825. 

In John Henry Newman: Sermons 1824-1843. Edited from previously unpublished manuscripts. Vol. II, 
Sermon 50, Sermons on Biblical History, Sin and Justification, the Christian Way of Life, and Biblical 
Theology. Ed. V. F. Blehl, S. J. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Oxford. 1993. 
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J. H. Newman, "On Justice, as a Principle of Divine Governance", Sermon VI, no. 10. (April 8, 1832). 
Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. Westminster, Md. Christian Classics. 1966. 
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J. H. Newman, "The Influence of Natural and Revealed Religion Respectively". Sermon II, no. 14. Fifteen 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. Westminster, Md. Christian Classics. 1966, p. 22. 
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J. H. Newman, "On Justice, as a Principle of Divine Governance". Sermon VI, no. 10, p. 106. 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 202. Many other instances could be cited in Newman's works. 
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J. H. Newman, "Faith without Sight." Feast of St Thomas the Apostle. 21-12-1834. Parochial and Plain 
Sermons, Volume II. Sermon II. Westminster Md.: Christian Classics. 1966, p. 18. 
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which he did not make for himself, and to which he feels bound in duty to submit.” The 
“rule of conscience” is the objective moral law being apprehended, but naturally and 
“immediately” implying a Lawgiver. It “immediately directs his thoughts to some Being 
exterior to himself, who gave it, who evidently is superior to him, for a law implies a 

851 

lawgiver, and a command implies a superior”. The thoughts are of “some Being 
external to himself’. 

That it “immediately directs his thoughts” to an exterior Being would suggest that it 
is not a step of formal rationation but some “immediate” step in perception or belief 
involving, perhaps, spontaneous implicit reasoning. Thus, also - as we shall see - he is 
disposed for a word coming from God - that is, he is disposed for Revelation. Such “is 
faith as it exists in the multitude of those who believe, arising from their sense of the 

852 

presence of God, originally certified to them by the inward voice of conscience”. Such 
is the action of conscience, understood as “a relation between the soul and a something 
exterior, ... superior to itself; a relation to an excellence which it does not possess, and to 
a tribunal over which it has no power”. 

853 

The Arians At this very time Newman was at work on his Arians of the Fourth 

854 

Century. It would be completed at the end of July (1832), but published only in 
November of the following year (1833). The natural, if tacit, sense of God in the 
conscience was at the back of his mind, for it is expressed in one long passage in this, his 
first book. Some elements of this passage are difficult and involve intriguing features 
which we can pass by as not essential to our subject. That it is a special passage for 
Newman is shown by his reference to it on various occasions in his future writing. 

The context of his remark is his discussion of the Patristic use of Economy in the 
expression of revealed truth. The idea conveyed in this term ( Economy) is that truth is to 
be conveyed in a manner commensurate to the capacities of the hearer. God himself 

851 

Ibid. When Newman says that "for a law implies a lawgiver, and a command implies a superior" he 
is not simply saying that it implies this logically. The feeling of being bound to submit to the "rule of 
conscience" suggests and implies to him, as the hidden cause of his present experience of binding 
obligation, "a lawgiver" and "a superior". The peculiarity of the feeling is the ground of the perception. 
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Ibid., p. 19. 
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That is, at the time of Sermon VI of his Oxford University Sermons, which declares that the conscience 
implies "the notion of duty to an Unseen Governor". This sermon was preached on April 8, 1832. 
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J. H. Newman. The Arians of the Fourth Century (published 1833). Herefordshire and Notre Dame: 
Gracewing and University of Notre Dame. 2001. Introduction and Notes by Rowan Williams. 
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does this in his dealings with his creatures. “Economies” are “representations conveying 
substantial truth in the form in which we are best able to receive it ... the Mosaic 

855 

Dispensation was an Economy”. So too, he writes, the “popular argument from final 
causes is an ‘ Economic^ suited to the practical wants of the multitude as teaching them in 
the simplest way the active presence of Him who after all dwells intelligibly, prior to 

856 

argument, in their heart and conscience.” We notice immediately that the priority 
given by Newman is to the sense of God within, “prior to argument”. God is present, in a 
way that is able to be perceived (“intelligibly”), at the core of the conscious self (“in their 
heart”) and in the abiding sense of moral obligation (in “their conscience”), prior to 

857 

argument (prior, for example, to the “popular argument from final causes”). It is 

858 

therefore, we may conclude, the first and most secure source of the knowledge of God. 

This sense of God’s presence in the conscience confers “a sure confidence in the 
love of Him who cannot deceive,” of Him “who has impressed the image and thought of 
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Ibid., p. 77. 
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Ibid., p. 76. 
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Ibid. (The Arians p. 76:) 

"Or what... as others hold, is the popular argument from final causes but an "Economia" suited to 
the practical wants of the multitude, as teaching them in the simplest way the active presence of 
Him, who after all dwells intelligibly, prior to argument, in their heart and conscience? And though 
on the mind's first mastering this general principle, it seems to itself at the moment to have cut all 
the ties which bind it to the universe, and to be floated off upon the ocean of interminable 
scepticism; yet a true sense of its own weakness brings it back, the instinctive persuasion that it 
must be intended to rely on something, and therefore that the information given, though 
philosophically inaccurate, must be practically certain; a sure confidence in the love of Him who 
cannot deceive, and who has impressed the image and thought of Himself and of His will upon our 
original nature. Here then we may lay down with certainty as a consolatory truth, what was but a 
rule of duty when we were reviewing the Economies of man; viz. that whatever is told us from 
heaven, is true in so full and substantial a sense, that no possible mistake can arise practically from 
following it. And it may be added, on the other hand, that the greatest risk will result from 
attempting to be wiser than God has made us, and to outstep in the least degree the circle which is 
prescribed as the limit of our range. This is but the duty of implicit faith in Him who knows what is 
good for us, and who has ordained that in our practical concerns intellectual ability should do no 
more than enlighten us in the difficulties of our situation, not in the solutions of them." Arians p. 76 
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On December 11, 1831 (i.e., during his writing of The Arians), Newman had preached his "The 
Usurpations of Reason" (Sermon IV, Fifteen Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford). In no. 20 
(2) he writes, ".. the Evidences themselves have been elaborately expanded ... but doing comparatively 
little towards keeping men from infidelity, or turning them to a religious life. The same remark applies to 
such works of Natural Theology as treat of the works of design in the creation, which are beautiful and 
interesting to the believer in a God; but, when men have not already recognized God's voice within them, 
ineffective, and this moreover possibly from some unsoundness in the intellectual basis of the argument". 
Newman adds a later footnote to this, saying that "This remark does not touch the argument from order 
as seen in the universe" - then quoting in explanation a passage from his Grammar of Assent, iv. I. 4. 
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Himself and of His will upon our original nature”. Newman is clearly speaking of an 
inchoate and instinctive cognitive perception (by the conscience and prior to reasoned 
argument), at the heart of which is the sense of God within. It is a true perception of what 
is objective yet interior, a perception that is instinctive, natural and direct. It is a 
perception of Him “who has impressed ... His will upon our original nature”. Once again, 
this looks like the medieval synderesis , the basic sense of being subject to moral 
obligation with its instinctive, sure and reliable sense of what must be done. It naturally 
implies and suggests to the subject the presence of an objective Obliger, an “Unseen 
Power” which is the perceived origin of the obligatory character of what must be done. 

What helps us understand Newman’s regard for this perception as a valid and 
fundamental datum is that throughout his writings Newman shows constant respect for 
the sanction and testimony of nature. We must start with what Nature starts with and uses 

(and not mere theoretical reasoning). Newman refuses to discard a natural propensity (or 

860 

perception) and replace it with sceptical reason. Rather, he starts with the natural 
perception and combines it with powerful reasoning. If what is known and the way it is 
known is truly natural (shown by its recurrence and commonality), its naturalness 
constitutes a special sanction intended by the Author of Nature, and is therefore reliable. 
Nature has typically impressed, even if vaguely, the image and thought of God’s presence 
on the heart and conscience. This sense of God is natural and instinctive and is sensed to 
be authentic and valid. This cannot but be God’s intent, and is therefore in a practical 
sense “certain”. 


859 

Ibid. 
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One notices a certain deference to Nature in the structure of human understanding by Newman's 
frequently-chosen opponent, David Hume. In his (1738-1740) Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Part IV, 
ch. 7 ("Conclusion"), Hume describes the desperation and melancholy his rationalism and skepticism has 
prompted in him. He writes that "The intense view of these manifold contradictions and imperfections in 
human reason has so wrought upon me, and heated my brain, that I am ready to reject all belief and 
reasoning, and can look upon no opinion even as more probable or likely than another. Where am I, or 
what? From what causes do I derive my existence, and to what condition shall I return? Whose favour 
shall I court, and whose anger must I dread? What beings surround me? and on whom have, I any 
influence, or who have any influence on me? I am confounded with all these questions, and begin to fancy 
myself in the most deplorable condition imaginable, invironed with the deepest darkness, and utterly 
deprived of the use of every member and faculty. Most fortunately it happens, that since reason is 
incapable of dispelling these clouds, nature herself suffices to that purpose, and cures me of this 
philosophical melancholy and delirium ..." Then, just a little later, having reaffirmed the necessity of 
skeptical principles for the philosopher, he asserts that "Where reason is lively, and mixes itself with 
some propensity, it ought to be assented to. Where it does not, it never can have any title to operate 
upon us." (my bold for emphasis). Internet archive 26 January 2020: 

https://www.gutenberg.Org/files/4705/4705-h/4705-h.htm#link2H_4_0044 
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Newman held to what he had written in The Arians. As he states, with an eye on 

861 

Hume (and what little he has heard of Berkely), in a letter to his sister Jemima two 
years later: 

“it seems to me, while a man holds the moral governance of God as existing in 
and thro ’ his conscience , it matters not whether he believes his sense or not. For 
at least he will hold the external world to be a divine intimation, a scene of trial, 
(whether a reality or not) just as a child's game may be a trial. I have tried to say 
this in the Arians, ch i par.3. I conceive Hume denied conscience, Berkely 
confessed it - To what extent B. denied the existence of the external world, I am 
not aware - nor do I mean to go so far myself (far from it) as to deny the 
existence of matter - tho' I should deny that what we saw was more than 

accidents of it - and say that space perhaps is but a condition of the objects of the 

862 

senses - not a reality. (I am glad to have Dr. B's name.)” 

Newman is speaking of the validity of philosophical arguments regarding “the 
external world”, “the existence of matter”, “the objects of the senses” and the reliability 
of the senses. All up, he is not prepared to stake his case on these arguments of mere 
intellect, perhaps in view of the problematic, convoluted and contested state of English 
epistemology to that point. For him the pressing and unavoidable testimony of the 
conscience is the simplest, most immediate, natural and reliable of all, and if that 
testimony is received, all is secure and answers the scepticism of English philosophy. 

The point here is that for Newman, the inchoate and importunate sense of a 
supreme Power to whom we are obligated and by whom we shall be judged is prior to 
and sustains the other certainties of life. It is the quasi-immediate perception. This 

861 

Bishop George Berkeley (1685-1753) of Cloyne, Anglo-Irish philosopher who advanced a theory which 
seemed to deny the existence of material substance. Instead, objects like chairs are ideas in the minds of 
perceivers and do not exist without being perceived. Berkeley is also known for his critique of abstraction. 
In 1709 he published An Essay towards a New Theory of Vision, in which the proper objects of sight are 
not material objects, but light and colour. This set the stage for his chief philosophical work A Treatise 
Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge in 1710, which he rewrote under the title Three Dialogues 
between Hylas and Philonous in 1713. In 1732 he published Alciphron, a Christian apologetic against free¬ 
thinkers. His last major philosophical work was Siris (1744). 

In the Apologia (1864) Newman writes of the period when Keble's Christian Year appeared (1827) that 

"I knew little of Berkeley at this time except by name; nor have I ever studied him." World's Classics, p. 19. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries, Vol. IV, p. 253 (To Jemima Newman. Oriel. May 18,1834). 
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perception by the conscience is the anchor of valid objective knowledge of the external 
world. The “practical safeguard against Atheism”, Newman will write in respect to 
“scientific inquirers” some seven years later, is “the inward experience of that Power, 
existing in the mind before and independently of their examination of His material 

863 864 

world”. This will be repeated in the Apologia, reflecting his own experience. I note 
once again that this seems to imply that the basic sense of the “Unseen Power” includes 
the note of his being the Creator. We must explore the sources of this added perception. 

865 

Newman indicates in the Apologia that for long, ever since he was young, he had 
viewed nature as the veil of an unseen reality and a pointer to it. The sacramental 
principle of reality was long the tendency of his thought. His, then, was a naturally 
religious mind by instinct, a characteristic that had perhaps been interrupted by a brief 
period of rationalism in early adolescence prior to his conversion to Revealed Religion. 
All of nature seemed vaguely to speak of God and the unseen world. This great point in 
Butler’s Analogy resonated with him as did the same lesson expressed in Keble’s 
Christian Year. It was this in Clement and Origin that “carried” Newman “away; the 

philosophy, not the doctrine; and I have drawn out some features of it in my volume” - 

866 

i.e., The Arians. 

We notice that in this Newman is referring to “the philosophy, not the doctrine”. 
They (Clement and Origen) stressed that “Nature was a parable: Scripture was an 
allegory: pagan literature, philosophy, and mythology, properly understood, were but a 
preparation for the Gospel. The Greek poets and sages were in a certain sense prophets; 
for ‘thoughts beyond their thought to those high bards were given.’ There had been a 
directly divine dispensation granted to the Jews; but there had been in some sense a 

867 

dispensation carried on in favour of the Gentiles”. This sacramental perspective on all 
things was intimately connected with the Tractarian refrain of the Economia and the 
Analogy, present in religion. 
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J. H. Newman, "Faith and Reason, contrasted as Habits of Mind", Epiphany, 1839. Fifteen Sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford. Sermon 10, no. 39 (5.). 

Westminster, Md. Christian Classics. 1966, p. 194. 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, 1864 (World's Classics ed., p. 250) "Were it not for this voice, 
speaking so clearly in my conscience and my heart, I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, or a polytheist." 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua - for instance he writes on p. 27: "... I had cherished so long.." 
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Newman’s natural philosophy, his instinctive and preferred view of reality begins, 

we might say, with the proposition that “the exterior world, physical and historical, was 

868 

but the manifestation to our senses of realities greater than itself’. This was the mode 
of thought that had attracted him when young, and was “the doctrine” he “associated with 

869 

the Analogy and the Christian Year”. Butler, with his audience of deists before him, 
argues from the likeness existing between the moral character of nature and the patterns 
in Revealed Religion to show that the Christian Religion is of God, the same God who is 
the Moral Governor of the world. But Newman lays his finger on a more immediately 
experienced indication from nature as a path to Natural and Revealed Religion. It is the 
implicit testimony of the sense of moral obligation, especially as prior to reasoning. 


Conscience and its “clear vision” (1833) 

But for all this it must be pointed out that for Newman there is more involved in the 
natural realization of God than simply the action of the conscience. The perception of the 
world has its place in the process, and this must be kept in mind by readers of Newman. 
Having arrived back from his Mediterranean trip, Newman preached on the Sunday 
immediately following Keble’s Assize Sermon of July 14, 1833 - which Newman 
subsequently chose to consider as the beginning of the Movement. His sermon was 
preached a week later on July 21. It was Newman’s first sermon of the Oxford 
Movement and hard on the heels of Keble’s own. 

Its title was “The Immortality of the Soul”, and its topic was the divine “judgment 

870 

upon the eternal soul, which lives in spite of the death of the body”. It was this thought 
of God’s judgment (and the immortality of the soul following upon it) which “awakened 

871 

men to the necessity of having a better and deeper religion”. This revealed “doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul” (with its implied doctrine of a divine judgment) is “the 

872 

fundamental difference between our state and that of the heathen”. The problem is that 
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J. H. Newman, "The Immortality of the Soul". Parochial and Plain Sermons, Vol. 1, Sermon II. 
Christian Classics. 1966, p. 16. 
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the majority even of Christians do not “realize” this doctrine “in their own minds at 

873 874 

all” - they “go on just as the heathen did of old”. What, then, Newman asks, is it “to 

875 

bring home to ourselves that we have souls” that will face the divine judgment? This is 
the question and it bears on our topic. 

Newman has previously stated that the conscience intimates a future reckoning. 
But in this sermon we can see at work more considerations than simply the intimation of 
the natural conscience. It illustrates the point that in Newman’s thought, the sense of God 
requires and normally involves more than just the conscience. There is also a form of 
natural and instinctive reasoning about the passing world , aided by grace. 


To begin with, we naturally view ourselves as part of this world. So Newman’s 
statements about the priority of the sense of God and the soul are not to be understood as 
being absolutely cut off from our natural involvement with and awareness of the world. 
We look on the world as our home and source of happiness. “We look off from self to the 
things around us”, Newman writes, “and forget ourselves in them. Such is our state, - a 
depending for support on the reeds which are no stay”. This being our natural state of 
mind and heart, divine grace begins its work. “God begins His process of reclaiming us 
to a truer view of our place in His great system of providence.” Thus it is that “when He 

876 

visits us, then in a little while there is a stirring within us”. The sense of our true self 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid., p. 18. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid., p. 19. The relevant passages in this sermon are the following (pp. 19-21): 

We look off from self to the things around us, and forget ourselves in them. Such is our state,—a 
depending for support on the reeds which are no stay, and overlooking our real strength,—at the 
time when God begins His process of reclaiming us to a truer view of our place in His great system of 
providence. And when He visits us, then in a little while there is a stirring within us. The 
unprofitableness and feebleness of the things of this world are forced upon our minds; they promise 
but cannot perform, they disappoint us. Or, if they do perform what they promise, still (so it is) they 
do not satisfy us. We still crave for something, we do not well know what; but we are sure it is 
something which the world has not given us. And then its changes are so many, so sudden, so silent, 
so continual. It never leaves changing; it goes on to change, till we are quite sick at heart:—then it is 
that our reliance on it is broken. It is plain we cannot continue to depend upon it, unless we keep 
pace with it, and go on changing too; but this we cannot do. We feel that, while it changes, we are 
one and the same; and thus, under God's blessing, we come to have some glimpse of the meaning of 
our independence of things temporal, and our immortality. And should it so happen that misfortunes 
come upon us, (as they often do,) then still more are we led to understand the nothingness of this 
world; then still more are we led to distrust it, and are weaned from the love of it, till at length it 
floats before our eyes merely as some idle veil, which, notwithstanding its many tints, cannot hide the 
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and of God comes to life by the action of God’s grace gradually detaching us from the 
things of this world. 

What is involved in this process of detachment from the world? For one, there is 
disappointment. “The unprofitableness and feebleness of the things of this world are 
forced upon our minds”. That is, “they disappoint us ... (and) do not satisfy us.” This 
limited world, in which we are naturally enmeshed by reason of dependence and 
affection, cannot answer the longing of our heart for happiness and peace. Further, the 
things of this world are forever passing away and are unable to offer us a true and stable 
repose. The misfortunes that “come upon us (as they often do)” teach us “the 
nothingness of this world”. 

So it is that “under God’s blessing” - which is to say, thanks to the prompting of 
his grace - it is forced upon us that our true self is radically other than the things of this 
world and cannot find its rest therein. That is, we come “to feel our separation from 
things visible, our independence of them, our distinct existence in ourselves, our 
individuality, our power of acting for ourselves this way or that way, our accountableness 
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for what we do”. Thus we “are weaned from the love” of the things of the world, and 
led to “feel” what we really are. We come “to perceive that there are but two beings in the 

878 

whole universe, our own soul and the God who made it”. We notice again that the soul 


view of what is beyond it;—and we begin, by degrees, to perceive that there are but two beings in the 
whole universe, our own soul, and the God who made it. 

Sublime, unlooked-for doctrine, yet most true! To every one of us there are but two beings in the 
whole world, himself and God; for, as to this outward scene, its pleasures and pursuits, its honours 
and cares, its contrivances, its personages, its kingdoms, its multitude of busy slaves, what are they to 
us? nothing—no more than a show:—"The world passeth away and the lust thereof." And as to those 
others nearer to us, who are not to be classed with the vain world, I mean our friends and relations, 
whom we are right in loving, these, too, after all, are nothing to us here. They cannot really help or 
profit us; we see them, and they act upon us, only (as it were) at a distance, through the medium of 
sense; they cannot get at our souls; they cannot enter into our thoughts, or really be companions to 
us. In the next world it will, through God's mercy, be otherwise; but here we enjoy, not their 
presence, but the anticipation of what one day shall be; so that, after all, they vanish before the clear 
vision we have, first, of our own existence, next of the presence of the great God in us, and over us, as 
our Governor and Judge, who dwells in us by our conscience, which is His representative.... 

... And learning this, we learn that we owe it ( my note : that is, we owe to the world) no service, no 
allegiance; it has no claim over us, and can do us no material good nor harm. On the other hand, the 
law of God written on our hearts bids us serve Him, and partly tells us how to serve Him, and 
Scripture completes the precepts which nature began. And both Scripture and conscience tell us we 
are answerable for what we do, and that God is a righteous Judge". 
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Ibid., p. 20 
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is led to perceive the “God who made it” (my italics). Here there is a sense of God as 
Creator. 

So as already said, there is more involved in the realization of “our own soul and 
the God who made it” than simply the instinctive sense of moral obligation and an 
Obliger implied in this experience. There is also disappointment, deprivation and the 
increasing detachment resulting from and following on our natural interaction with the 
ephemeral external material world. All this is to say that Newman’s profound sense of 
God and the self is the fruit of a variety of considerations. When he speaks of there being 
“but two beings in the whole universe” - God and the self - Newman is not saying that 
the world of external things and persons does not matter nor feature. It does not go 
ignored as if irrelevant to the realization of the fundamental truth of God, the God who is 
within and present to the self. He is saying that experience of life and the world, together 
with the action of grace, can and ought teach man that his only true end and happiness is 
God. That is, the world itself teaches man that he is made not for this world (which he 
tends to think) but for God. God and God alone is his only lasting happiness and 
fulfilment. 

“Sublime, unlooked-for doctrine, yet most true! To every one of us there are but 
two beings in the whole world, himself and God; for, as to this outward scene, its 
pleasures and pursuits, its honours and cares, its contrivances, its personages, its 
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kingdoms, its multitude of busy slaves, what are they to us? Nothing.” 

That is, ultimately and in the last analysis they are “nothing” to the purpose - the 

purpose being true happiness and lasting fulfilment. The “things that have been made” 
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(Rom 1: 20) alone will not do. This is what the “light of nature” can teach us about the 
world. The essential futility, contingency and transience of the world is able to be 
perceived by and in ordinary experience and reflection - aided by the hidden action of 
grace - and this is part of the normal path to the knowledge of God and the self. 

We notice that the way to God as described in this sermon of 1833 is by coming to 
see, not so much the design as the transitoriness and limitation of the world. The world is 
unable to answer the craving of the human heart. Newman does not mention here the 
common way of the deists, the rationalists and of Paley himself - which is design. His is 
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Ibid., p. 16. 
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a way to God involving nature, but it is different from Paley’s careful attention to the 
purpose that is manifest in the structure of things. It contemplates other features of 
nature, those of the transience and contingency of the world, and we might say its 
consequent futility in terms of what the heart seeks. This futility of the world for man’s 
happiness is forced upon his reflection by hard experience, and it reveals the world to be 
but a veil. 

Newman views these features of the external world from a certain perspective and 
uses them in a certain way. What takes the soul towards God is not so much a rational 
accounting for certain limited features of the created order, as if they are premises or 
steps leading to the conclusion of the being of God as creation’s explanation. Of course, 
the world does indeed suggest what is beyond it - for, as he writes, “at length it floats 

before our eyes as some idle veil, which .... cannot hide the view of what is beyond 
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it.” But what leads to this perception of “what is beyond” the “idle veil” of the world is 
the yearning for happiness, for stability of soul, for love and for peace. The focus is on 
the subject’s yearning which casts a distinctive light on external things. Newman starts 

from the subject’s natural aspirations. The subject turns from the world in which it 
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naturally but fruitlessly tends to rest, and opens itself to “what is beyond it”, to the One 
in whom it discovers that it can rest. This looks very Augustinian, rather than Thomistic. 

But where is this God “beyond it” to be found? God, who is the Answer to the 
yearning heart, is found primarily within. God is indeed to be found, to a point, by way 
of ephemeral Nature, but is discovered to be not (externally) beyond but within. That is, 
he is discovered primarily within the Conscience, rather than external to the self as a 
conclusion based on the ordered structure of the external world. Further, and very 
significantly, what is reached in this process is not so much a conclusion as a clear vision 
of God. The passing things of life, “vanish before the clear vision we have, first, of our 
own existence, next of the presence of the great God in us, and over us, as our Governor 
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and Judge, who dwells in us by our conscience, which is His representative.” 
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Ibid., p. 20. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid., p. 21. 

In discussing Aristotle's notion of the logos, Jean Vanier states that "at its behest, our whole being ... 
launches itself towards the real. This movement that carries us outwards is very different from a 
knowledge that proceeds from interiority, as argued by Plato, who was convinced that the good must be 
sought within oneself. It is very different from the effort directed at consciousness of self." 
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This “clear vision ” tallies with his account of the conscience in “Religious Faith 
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Rational” of May 24, 1829 - as previously discussed. Obviously, it is not a physical 
vision. This “clear vision”, looming in the heart while the world is discovered to be but a 
veil, is thus revealed as a conviction deep within, already present. The presence of God is 
sensed in and through the sense of moral obligation. As the natural love for the world 
fails and crumbles, the “clear vision” within comes into focus. 

These basic perceptions of the Conscience tell us that “we are answerable for what 
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we do”. Conscience senses that there will be a reckoning. Thus do the things of this 
world, discovered to be so insubstantial, “vanish before the clear vision we have, first, of 
our own existence, next of the presence of the great God in us, and over us, as our 

Governor and Judge, who dwells in us by our conscience, which is His representative.” 
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So, as the “things that have been made” lose their substance, attraction and claims 
upon us, there emerges before the disappointed and frustrated heart the clearly-sensed 
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Presence within - “what is beyond” the “idle veil of the world” - and who “dwells in 
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us by our conscience”. We begin (in life) with the things of the world, but this gives 
way to the testimony to God given by “the law of God in my inmost self’ (Romans 7:21), 
which is to say, the Conscience. The “law of God written on our hearts bids us serve 
Him, and partly tells us how to serve Him, and Scripture completes the precepts which 


(J. Vanier, Made for Happiness: Discovering the Meaning of Life with Aristotle. Transl. K. Spink. London: 
Darton, Longman & Todd. 2001, p. 18). 

In Newman's way to God, there appear to be both Platonic elements and a great esteem for Aristotle. 
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Newman had referred briefly to the "vision which influences the heart" in his Arians in a different 
context - when referring to moral feelings and what they can imply. He writes, "Moral feelings do not 
directly contemplate and realize to themselves the objects which excite them ... As the mind is cultivated 
and expanded, it cannot refrain from the attempt to analyse the vision which influences the heart, and 
the Object in which that vision centres; nor does it stop till it has, in some sort, succeeded in expressing in 
words, what has all along been a principle both of its affections and of its obedience...." 

J. H. Newman, The Arians of the Fourth Century. Chapter 2, Section 1, 3,1, pp. 143-145. 
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J. H. Newman, "The Immortality of the Soul", p. 21. 
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Ibid., p. 20. 
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Ibid., p. 21. 
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This appears somewhat like the approach expressed in the earlier passage from The Arians, published 
in the same year as this sermon. The way to God "from final causes is but an 'Economia' suited to the 
practical wants of the multitude, as teaching them in the simplest way the active presence of Him, who 
after all dwells intelligibly, prior to argument, in their heart and conscience". The Arians, p. 76. 
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nature began”. The world is gradually discovered to lack promise and claim, and gives 
way to what is most real - the testimony of Conscience to the “clear vision” of the 
Lawgiver and Judge within. 

But Newman has also said that “we begin, by degrees, to perceive that there are but 
two beings in the whole universe, our own soul, and the God who made it .” Myself and 
my Makerl - how in this process is God perceived as my Maker ? Is this fundamental 
feature of the Divine Being perceived in connection with the conscience, which senses 
the presence of God as “Lawgiver and Judge”? We shall have to turn to this later. 
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J. H. Newman, "The Immortality of the Soul", p. 21. 
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Chapter 7. Conscience and Belief in God (Catholic Years) 


The Feelings of Conscience (1845-1855) 

The Development of Christian Doctrine (1845) With the commencement of the 
Oxford Movement in 1833, Keble, Newman, Froude and others set out to restore the 
Church’s life and entity by recovering for the Established Church the ethos and doctrines 
of Patristic Catholicism. Newman’s defence of religion continued with his master ideas 
of ethos and the role of antecedent probability, but the conscience specifically as a way to 
God falls somewhat into the background during this heyday. However, it makes its 
appearance again at the threshold of his passing over to the Church of Rome. I refer 
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especially to its mention in The Development of Christian Doctrine (1845). 


This, Newman’s final book of his Anglican years, could also be regarded as the 
first book of his Catholic years, for his Catholic course was set, and this famous book was 
meant to explore and vindicate his new position. For this reason, we consider it at the 
beginning of this chapter - by the time it was published, Newman was a Catholic. The 
book was his most notable contribution to the defence of Christian doctrine because it 
answered his own and the great Protestant objection that the doctrines of the Church of 
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Rome are a system of corruptions. It is not precisely a work of theology - in the way 
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J. H. Newman, (1845). An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Westminster, Md.: 
Christian Classics Inc. 1968. 
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Newman informed his audience in 1850 that "this process of doctrinal development ... or, in other 
words, the science and history of the formation of theology, was a subject which had interested me more 
than anything else from the time I first began to read the Fathers, and which had engaged my attention in 
a special way. Now it was gradually brought home to me in the course of my reading, so gradually, that I 
cannot trace the steps of my conviction, that the decrees of later Councils, or what Anglicans call the 
Roman corruptions, were but instances of that very same doctrinal law which was to be found in the 
history of the early Church; and that in the sense in which the dogmatic truth of the prerogatives of the 
Blesed Virgin may be said, in the lapse of centuries to have grown upon the consciousness of the faithful, 
in that same sense did, in the first age, the mystery of the Blessed Trinity also gradually shine out and 
manifest itself more and more completely before their minds. " 

J. H. Newman, Difficulties Felt by Anglicans in Catholic Teaching, Vol I, Lecture 12, p. 395. 

So Newman declared deliberately and publicly in 1850 that the subject of the development of doctrine 
had interested him more than anything else from the time he first began to read the Fathers. Further, it 
"had engaged my attention in a special way". The Apologia (p. 204) informs us that while he gave his 
mind to it at the end of 1842, he had made mention of it in "Home Thoughts Abroad" in 1836, and earlier 
still in his History of the Arians in 1832. Ian Ker agrees. 

Pereiro calls this into question (Ethos and the Oxford Movement pp. 163-185). Newman would not have 
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his Justification and his Prophetical Office were. Rather, it is more a philosophical 
consideration of what is to be expected of authentic Christian doctrine, while supported 
by the evidence of a multitude of the facts of the case. 

This influential book is pervaded by and dependent on the use of Newman’s theory 
of cumulative probability, viewed with a moral ethos, as the instrument of religious 
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knowledge. In this sense the book is the fruit not only of his patristic scholarship but is 
dependent on his Anglican attempt at a philosophy of faith. The idea that doctrine 
develops did not originate with Newman. Indeed, the notion was present and circulated 
somewhat among some of his companions in the Oxford Movement. But his powerful 
and classic presentation of the case that Catholic doctrine was a legitimate development 
was distinctively his own, marked by his own approach. Further, it is buttressed 
throughout with his philosophy of religious reasoning, assent and knowledge. 

But our attention is on the conscience, especially on any specific reference to the 
conscience. Later in the work, Newman repeats his distinction between the general sense 
of duty and the judgment on what that duty entails in the concrete. Conscience, he says, 

“acts as a messenger from above, and says that there is a right and a wrong, and that 
the right must be followed; but it is variously, and therefore erroneously, trained in 
the instance of various persons. It mistakes error for truth; and yet we believe that 
on the whole, and even in those cases where it is ill-instructed, if its voice be 


meant that the formal theory of development of doctrine in explicit form had exercised his mind since 
1828. But looking back he could see that implicitly and in one form or another the phenomenon of 
doctrinal development had exercised his mind - till it took formal hold. Were there the space here, and 
were it relevant to our subject, I would take pleasure in tracing this out in the Arians. In fact, I think one of 
the principal interests of the Arians lies in examining its presages of Newman's future theory of 
Development. I believe, for instance, that Newman's future theory can be seen, in implicit fashion, in 
passages from Ch. 2, Sect 1: "On the Principle of the formation and imposition of Creeds", Ch. 2, sect. II 
"The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity", Ch. 2, Section IV "Variations in the Ante-Nicene theological 
statements", Ch. 2, Sect. V "The Arian Heresy", and Ch. 3, Section I "The History of the Nicene Council". 
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Newman states that "absolute certitude which we were able to possess, whether as to the truths of 
natural theology, or as to the fact of a revelation, was the result of an assemblage of concurring and 
converging probabilities, and that, both according to the constitution of the human mind and the will of 
its Maker; ... probabilities which did not reach to logical certainty, might suffice for a mental certitude 
(and) ... might equal in measure and strength the certitude which was created by the strictest scientific 
demonstration". Significantly, he says this theory is to be " found " in his Essay on Development of 
Doctrine. (J. H. Newman, Apologia Pro Vita Sua, p. 21. We can say it is there in effect , for Newman argues 
his case on that basis. But he does not formally state it. I will argue that Newman's settled acceptance that 
probability can bring absolute certainty was to be finally clinched during his study in Rome in 1847. 
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diligently obeyed, it will gradually be cleared, simplified, and perfected, so that 
minds, starting differently will, if honest, in course of time converge to one and the 

, „ 894 

same truth . 

This repeats what Newman has said before. It is especially in its general dictate - that 
“there is a right and a wrong and that the right must be followed” - that conscience “acts 
as a messenger from above”. If this basic command is “diligently obeyed”, specific truth 
will be progressively attained, and different minds will converge on the truth. 


But let us notice an earlier passage of the same work where there is a return to the 
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significance of the special feeling evoked by the conscience. It is such as to develop 
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I bid.. Part II, Chapter VIII, Section I, paragraph I, no. 5, p. 361. 

"The natural voice of Conscience is far more imperative in testifying and enforcing a rule of duty, 
than successful in determining that duty in particular cases. It acts as a messenger from above, and 
says that there is a right and a wrong, and that the right must be followed; but it is variously, and 
therefore erroneously, trained in the instance of various persons. It mistakes error for truth; and 
yet we believe that on the whole, and even in those cases where it is ill-instructed, if its voice be 
diligently obeyed, it will gradually be cleared, simplified, and perfected, so that minds, starting 
differently will, if honest, in course of time converge to one and the same truth." 
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Ibid., Part I, Chapter I, Section. 2, nos. 6-7, pp. 47-49. 

"Ethical developments are not properly matter for argument and controversy, but are natural 
and personal, substituting what is congruous, desirable, pious, appropriate, generous, for strictly 
logical inference. Bishop Butler supplies us with a remarkable instance in the beginning of the 
Second Part of his "Analogy." As principles imply applications, and general propositions include 
particulars, so, he tells us, do certain relations imply correlative duties, and certain objects demand 
certain acts and feelings. He observes that, even though we were not enjoined to pay divine 
honours to the Second and Third Persons of the Holy Trinity, what is predicated of Them in 
Scripture would be an abundant warrant, an indirect command, nay, a ground in reason, for doing 
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SO... 

"A development, converse to that which Butler speaks of, must next be mentioned. As certain 
objects excite certain emotions and sentiments, so do sentiments imply objects and duties. Thus 
conscience, the existence of which we cannot deny, is a proof of the doctrine of a Moral Governor, 
which alone gives it a meaning and a scope; that is, the doctrine of a Judge and Judgment to come 
is a development of the phenomenon of conscience. Again, it is plain that passions and affections 
are in action in our minds before the presence of their proper objects; and their activity would of 
course be an antecedent argument of extreme cogency in behalf of the real existence of those 
legitimate objects, supposing them unknown. And so again, the social principle, which is innate in 
us, gives a divine sanction to society and to civil government. And the usage of prayers for the dead 
implies certain circumstances of their state upon which such devotions bear. And rites and 
ceremonies are natural means through which the mind relieves itself of devotional {49} and 
penitential emotions. And sometimes the cultivation of awe and love towards what is great, high, 
and unseen, has led a man to the abandonment of his sect for some more Catholic form of 
doctrine. 

Aristotle furnishes us with an instance of this kind of development in his account of the happy 
man. After showing that his definition of happiness includes in itself the pleasurable, which is the 
most obvious and popular idea of happiness, he goes on to say that external goods are necessary 
to it, about which, however, the definition said nothing; that is, a certain prosperity is by moral 
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within us the idea of God. The point is set within the context of the development of ideas 
- which itself is the context for Newman’s general argument on the development of 
doctrine. Just as it is to be expected that our ideas will develop, so also doctrine (which 
expresses the Church’s idea of divine Revelation) will be expected to develop. As an 
example of an idea that develops, Newman takes our idea of God. It “develops” from the 
phenomena of conscience. 

What is Newman saying here? Newman considers the feeling of conscience and 
explicates the Object that this peculiar feeling implies, and by which the feeling of 
conscience is caused. The feelings of the authentic conscience imply for the mind the 
Object that is involved in and causing those feelings. That Object is a Moral Governor 
and a Judge. Thus it is that “conscience, the existence of which we cannot deny, is a 
proof of the doctrine of a Moral Governor, which alone give it a meaning and a scope; 
that is, the doctrine of a Judge and Judgment to come is a development of the 
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phenomenon of conscience” (my italics). The “phenomenon of conscience” is the 
complex of elements making up the experience of perceiving mo ml obligation. 

The first part of this sentence speaks of “conscience” as a “proof’. Conscience, 
“the existence of which we cannot deny, is a proof of ... a Judge and Judgment to come.” 
The second part of it explains in what sense it is “a proof’. It is a “proof’ in the sense 
that (the idea of) “a Judge and a Judgment to come” is a “development of the 
phenomenon of conscience.” It is a “proof’ not in the sense, say, of a “demonstration”, 
but in the sense that the feeling and experience of moral obligation naturally develops the 
inner conviction (because it implies the presence) of “a Judge and Judgment to come”. 


fitness, not by logical necessity, attached to the happy man. "For it is impossible," he observes, "or 
not easy, to practise high virtue without abundant means. Many deeds are done by the 
instrumentality of friends, wealth and political power; and of some things the absence is a cloud 
upon happiness, as of noble birth, of hopeful children, and of personal appearance: for a person 
utterly deformed, or low-born, or bereaved and childless, cannot quite be happy: and still less if he 
have very worthless children or friends, or they were good and died." (Aristotle Eth. Nic. i. 8). 
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Ibid., p. 48. Newman writes, "A development, converse to that which Butler speaks of, must next be 
mentioned. As certain objects excite certain emotions and sentiments, so do sentiments imply objects and 
duties (Note: 1845 edition: "As objects demand feelings, so do feelings imply acts and objects"). Thus 
conscience, the existence of which we cannot deny, is a proof of the doctrine of a Moral Governor, which 
alone give it a meaning and a scope; that is, the doctrine of a Judge and Judgment to come is a 
development of the phenomena of conscience." (Note: 1845 edition has it thus: "that is, the doctrine of a 
Judgment to come is a development of the phenomenon of conscience.") 
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So the feeling of conscience involves the idea of a Judge and a Judgment to come, and 
it justifiably and naturally convinces the subject of this. 

Then comes a rationale for his assertion that the perception of moral obligation 
by the conscience proves (in the sense that it develops the conviction of) “a Judge and 
Judgment”. Newman quotes Butler’s statement that “as principles imply applications, 
and general propositions include particulars, so, he tells us, do certain relations imply 
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correlative duties, and certain objects demand certain acts and feelings.” Butler is 
referring to a development from an idea or apprehended Object to a line of action or 
response. Newman applies to the feelings of the conscience Butler’s axiom that 
principles imply applications. It is a “converse” to Butler’s principle. 

That is, just “As certain objects excite certain emotions and feelings, so do 
sentiments imply objects and duties. Thus conscience ... is a proof of the doctrine of a 
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Moral Governor”. Newman’s “proof’ is “converse to that which Butler speaks of’ - 
and Butler has said that “certain objects demand certain acts and feelings”. The 
“converse” to this is that “sentiments imply objects and duties.” The Object implied by 
the “sentiments” of conscience is a Judge and a Judgment. Of course, by “sentiments” 
Newman does not mean mere emotions and mere feelings. He is referring to the total 
personal response to what the conscience perceives - it implies a certain Object. A 
notable feature of the conscience is its felt reaction to the duty required. This felt reaction 
implies an objective reality being reacted to, and the objective reality which the feelings 
imply is personal. It is a personal Object causing these altogether special feelings. 

He further observes that the very action of these “sentiments” are an “antecedent 
argument of extreme cogency in behalf of the real existence of those legitimate objects, 
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In respect to the validity of this method of "proof" - i.e., arguing from the the "phenomenon of 
conscience" to the Object which must be causing it - we notice that in John Paul M's Papal Encyclical Fides 
et Ratio (1998), which is on the relation between Faith and Reason, there is the following argument: 

Man is "the one who seeks the truth." Now, "it is unthinkable that a search so deeply rooted in human 
nature would be completely vain and useless. The capacity to search for truth and to pose questions itself 
implies the rudiments of a response .... The same must equally be true of the search for truth when it 
comes to the ultimate questions." (my italics). John Paul II, Fides et Ratio. Nos. 28-29. Strathfield. NSW. 
St Paul Publications. 

There is, in this statement, an argument for the existence of objective truth that seems based on the 
tendency of man towards it, and man's expectation of it. 
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Ibid., no. 6, p. 47. 
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Ibid., no.7, p. 48. 
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supposing them unknown”. Newman goes on to quote Guizot at length who states that 
“the certain and never-failing sources of religion are, on the one hand, the problems of 
our nature; on the other, the necessity of seeking for morals a sanction, an origin, and an 


Newman appears to regard this suggested “proof’ as his own. Newman does not 
acknowledge Butler as a direct source of his doctrine as here expounded about the 
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“feelings” of conscience. In the very next passage he cites Aristotle as providing “an 
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instance of this kind of development in his account of the happy man”. Aristotle goes 
on to say that “external goods are necessary to it, about which, however, the definition (of 
happiness) said nothing.” What we are noticing is that Newman is making a case which 
he regards as his own, and not coming from elsewhere. Had Newman’s point - that the 
“phenomenon” or “feelings” of conscience imply a Moral Governor and Judge - come 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid., p. 50. 
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It must be remembered, as has been said before, that Joseph Butler affirmed that the conscience 
suggests a higher Judgment. So this, as such, was not new. Newman developed and explored the proof of 
it. We read in Sermon II, "Upon the Natural Supremacy of Conscience--Rom. ii. 14", of Butler's Fifteen 
Sermons that, 

"here is a superior principle of reflection or conscience in every man which distinguishes 
between the internal principles of his heart, as well as his external actions; which passes 
judgment upon himself and them; pronounces determinate^ some actions to be in themselves 
just, right, good; others to be in themselves evil, wrong, unjust: which, without being consulted, 
without being advised with, magisterially exerts itself, and approves or condemns him, the doer 
of them, accordingly; and which, if not forcibly stopped, naturally and always of course goes on 
to anticipate a higher and more effectual sentence, which shall hereafter second and affirm its 
own. But this part of the office of conscience is beyond my present design explicitly to consider. It 
is by this faculty, natural to man, that he is a moral agent, that he is a law to himself. By this 
faculty, I say, not to be considered merely as a principle in his heart, which is to have some 
influence as well as others; but considered as a faculty, in kind and in nature, supreme over all 
others, and which bears its own authority of being so." (italics mine). 

So, according to Bulter, the judgment of conscience suggests a higher judgment, and implicitly a Judge. 
But he does not offer a "proof" of this assertion, and does not identify the feeling of conscience as its 
ground, and why such a feeling should "prove" the fact of a higher Judge. 
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J. H. Newman, The Development of Christian Doctrine. Part I, Chapter II, Section II, no. 7, p. 49. 

In his discussion of the ethics of desire in Aristotle, Jean Vanier states that "Aristotle has faith in nature 
in general, and in human nature in particular." That is to say, "If in every human being there is a desire for 
happiness, then happiness is possible. Nature is not an exil genius that makes us see some inaccessible 
mirage." (J. Vanier, Made for Happiness: Discovering the Meaning of Life with Aristotle. Translated by 
Kathryn Spink. London SW 18 4JJ: Darton, Longman & Todd Ltd. 2001, p. 9). So it seems that, for 
Aristotle, because there is the natural desire for happiness, happiness must be possible. A sanction for the 
belief that happiness is possible comes from the natural desire for it which is universal. 

This is not unlike Newman's idea that the natural feeling of conscience involving (some kind of) a 
Father, Lawgiver and Judge sanctions belief in the reality of it. That this feeling is "natural" and of nature 
is shown by its being very common in one form or another. 
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from some authority (such as Butler or Aristotle), he would have acknowledged it. He 

904 

does not cite either Butler or Aristotle as the source of his argument. The argument 

905 

appears to be perceived by him as his own, although he does not say that he alone is of 
this view. In previous writings we have discussed, Newman does not acknowledge Butler 
for his doctrine on the conscience as the foundation of religion - although we can see 
occasional intimations of it in Butler. 

Inasmuch as it appears in the Development , we may assume he had thought this for 
some time before. As a matter of fact, something very like this line of reasoning appeared 

906 

in his Arians, thirteen years before. It is a similar argument - that is, from the 


904 

David Hume (1711-1776) speaks of an idea of something being always preceded by the feeling of it. In 
his Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding (1748), Section VII "On the Idea of Necessary Connexion", 
Part I, paragraph 4, he writes: "It seems a proposition, which will not admit of much dispute, that all our 
ideas are nothing but copies of our impressions, or, in other words, that it is impossible for us to think of 
anything, which we have not antecedently felt, either by our external or internal senses. I have 
endeavoured to explain and prove this proposition, and have expressed my hopes, that, by a proper 
application of it, men may reach a greater clearness and precision in philosophical reasonings, than what 
they have hitherto been able to attain" (my italics). Hume uses this principle to analyse the content of the 
connection involved in causation - his idea being to "produce the impressions or original sentiments, from 
which the ideas are copied". Hume's Enguiry was a revision of his A Treatise of Human Nature, 1739-40. 

905 

That is to say, Newman seems to have taken up and considered for himself a common experience, that 
it is the "feelings" of conscience that normally suggest to people that God commands and judges them. 

906 

We read the following in The Arians of the Fourth Century. (Chapter 2, Section 1, 3, 1, pp. 143-145) 
"Moral feelings do not directly contemplate and realize to themselves the objects which excite 
them. A heathen in obeying his conscience, implicitly worships Him of whom he has never 
distinctly heard. Again, a child feels not the less affectionate reverence towards his parents 
because he cannot discriminate in words, nay, or in his ideas, between them and others. As, 
however, his reason opens, he might ask himself concerning the ground of his own emotions and 
conduct towards them; and might find that these are the correlatives of their peculiar tenderness 
towards him, long and intimate knowledge of him, and unhesitating assumption of authority over 
him; all of which he continually experiences. And further, he might trace these characteristics of 
their influence on him to the essential relation itself, which involves his own original debt to them 
for the gift of life and reason, the inestimable blessing of an indestructible, never-ending existence. 

And now his intellect contemplates the object of those affections, which acted truly from the first, 
and are not purer or stronger merely for this accession of knowledge . This will tend to illustrate the 
sacred subject to which we are directing our attention. 

As the mind is cultivated and expanded, it cannot refrain from the attempt to analyse the vision 
which influences the heart, and the Object in which that vision centres ; nor does it stop till it has, in 
some sort, succeeded in expressing in words, what has all along been a principle both of its 
affections and of its obedience . But here the parallel ceases; the Object of religious veneration 
being unseen, and dissimilar from all that is seen, reason can but represent it in the medium of 
those ideas which the experience of life affords (as we see in the Scripture account, as far as it is 
addressed to the intellect); and unless these ideas, however inadequate, be correctly applied to it, 
they re-act upon the affections, and deprave the religious principle. This is exemplified in the case 
of the heathen, who, trying to make their instinctive notion of the Deity an object of reflection, 
pictured to their minds false images, which eventually gave them a pattern and a sanction for 
sinning." ( my underlining for emphasis) 
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experience of moral feelings to the hidden object causing them. He has decided that the 
conviction of the presence of God commanding in the dictate of the conscience arises 
from the “feelings” (for want of a better word) associated with that dictate. The feeling of 
Conscience (involving the apprehension of an objective moral law) unmistakably 
involves the sense of an objective Moral Governor. This sense of God is a natural 
development of the feeling of conscience. It is in its own order a logical development, 
and it is common. 

907 

Some forty pages later in the Development, Newman writes that “The supremacy 
of conscience is the essence of natural religion; the supremacy of Apostle, or Pope, or 
Church, or Bishop, is the essence of revealed; and when such external authority is taken 
away, the mind falls back again of necessity upon that inward guide which it possessed 

even before Revelation was vouchsafed. It may be objected, indeed, that conscience 

is not infallible; it is true, but still it is ever to be obeyed.” Butler stressed the 
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J. H. Newman, The Development of Christian Doctrine. Part I, Chapter II, Section 2, no.11, pp. 86-87. 
"Moreover, it must be borne in mind that, as the essence of all religion is authority and obedience, 
so the distinction between natural religion and revealed lies in this, that the one has a subjective 
authority, and the other an objective. Revelation consists in the manifestation of the Invisible 
Divine Power, or in the substitution of the voice of a Lawgiver for the voice of conscience. The 
supremacy of conscience is the essence of natural religion; the supremacy of Apostle, or Pope, or 
Church, or Bishop, is the essence of revealed; and when such external authority is taken away, the 
mind falls back again of necessity upon that inward guide which it possessed even before 
Revelation was vouchsafed. Thus, what conscience is in the system of nature, such is the voice of 
Scripture, or of the Church, or of the Holy See, as we may determine it, in the system of Revelation. 

It may be objected, indeed, that conscience is not infallible; it is true, but still it is ever to be 
obeyed. And this is just the prerogative which controversialists assign to the See of St. Peter; it is 
not in all cases infallible, it may err beyond its special province, but it has in all cases a claim on our 
obedience." 

908 

This statement (that "The supremacy of conscience is the essence of natural religion; the supremacy of 
Apostle, or Pope, or Church, or Bishop, is the essence of revealed") indicates, incidentally, that there is a 
certain sense in which, in Revealed Religion, the "conscience" is not supreme. Rather, in revealed religion 
"Apostle, Pope, or Church, or Bishop" are supreme. It is in natural religion that the conscience - i.e., what 
the conscience alone dictates and the objective law that it apprehends - is supreme. This is to be 
remembered when reading Newman's Letter to the Duke of Norfolk written thirty years later, which is 
consistent with his statement of 1845. 

In the Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, replying to Gladstone's charge that the conscience of the Catholic 
is replaced by papal decrees, Newman wrote that "I shall drink—to the Pope, if you please,—still, to 
Conscience first, and to the Pope afterwards" (ch. 5, "Conscience"). Newman's stand for the Conscience 
as being "first" stresses the absolute priority of the sense of duty in belief. But this is not meant to 
displace the supremacy of Revelation (and of the Church's teaching as its oracle) in determining what 
specifically is to be believed. The Conscience dictates the duty to believe Revealed Religion. Accordingly, it 
will recognize "the supremacy of Apostle, or Pope, or Church, or Bishop" as being of "the essence of 
Revealed Religion". In this sense Newman drinks to the Conscience "first". Without this fundamental 
dictate of Conscience, the teaching of "Apostle, or Pope, or Church, or Bishop" would not be accepted as 
supreme in Revealed Religion. 
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supremacy of conscience in ethics (in his Fifteen Sermons and his Dissertation on 

909 

Virtue). Newman insisted on its supremacy in natural religion. “The supremacy of 
conscience is the essence of natural religion; . and when such external authority is 

910 

taken away, the mind falls back again of necessity upon that inward guide”. Again, 
when he speaks of “the supremacy of conscience” he is speaking of the supremacy of 
what conscience perceives: the moral law and the Lawgiver which it implies, suggests 
and develops. 


Newman had definite views about his argument from the law which conscience 

911 

perceives - that is, the law of conscience. In a letter to Dalgairns early in 1847 when 
studying in Rome, and when preparing his University Sermons for possible re-publication 
as a Catholic, he observed that 

“(1) I hold reason can prove the being of a God - that such a conclusion is the 
legitimate result of reason well employed, which is I suppose what the Holy See 
meant, under the maxim that 'truth cannot be contrary to truth but this is very 
different from saying that reason is the mode by which individuals come at truth. 

912 

(2) Next I have denied that the argument from design is philosophically true - 


As has been pointed out before, when Newman speaks of the supremacy of the conscience, in the first 
place he is speaking of the supremacy of the sense of duty, and in view of that the specific duty binding it. 
This duty is none other than what the mind has come to see as objectively true. So what matters is that 
what I believe is seen to be objectively true. Truth is the law that binds the conscience. 

909 

In his Fifteen Sermons, Joseph Butler writes of the conscience: "This is a constituent part of the idea, 
that is. of the faculty itself; and to preside and govern, from the very economy and constitution of man. 
belongs to it. Had it strength, as it has right; had it power, as it has manifest authority; it would absolutely 
govern the world." - Sermon II. "Upon the Natural Supremacy of Conscience — Rom. ii. 14". J. Butler, 
Sermon II of Fifteen Sermons Preached at the Rolls Chapel. Cambridge: Hilliard and Brown. 1827. 
Internet archive, accessed on January 19, 2014: http://anglicanhistory.org/butler/rolls/02.html 

910 

J. H. Newman, The Development of Christian Doctrine. Part I, Chapter II, Section II, No.11 (5), p. 86. 

911 

When Newman says he bases his argument for God on the "law of conscience" he does not mean some 
interior law by which Conscience functions, but the objective moral law which Conscience apprehends, to 
which it is subject, according to which it lives and which it applies to the circumstances of life. It is this 
objective moral law (not a mere subjective construct), apprehended with powerful and inescapable feeling 
by the Conscience, which implies and intimates the being and will of God as Lawgiver and Judge. 

912 

Newman never did seem convinced of the philosophical argument for God from "Design". He thought 
it presumed far too much. But his familiarity with it may have been derived mainly from the likes of Paley, 
who was so highly regarded in his time. Edward Feser has analysed what he considers to be the special 
and altogether convincing character of Aquinas' "Fifth Way" and sees it as very different from the Design 
argument of Paley (E. Feser, "Between Aristotle and William Paley: Aquinas's Fifth Way." Nova et Vetera 
11 (2013): pp. 707-749. For something of a reply to Feser one might read: "Pleading the Fifth: Aquinas, 
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has the Holy See condemned this? if so, of course I retract it - but else I say the 
philosophical argument of reason for the being of God is, not from external 
nature, but from the law of conscience - and I had fancied that I followed St 

913 

Anselm here. It is not then that I deny the conclusions of reason, or say that 
faith and reason are contrary, but that a particular argument is good and another 
not good. As you say taking reason for the power or habit of reasoning, I say it 
does not find its own premises - but this does not show that it cannot reason 

914 

right when these premises are supplied.” 

915 

Discourses on .. University Education (The lectures of 1852) Some years later 

and now a Catholic, Newman delivered and published his Dublin Discourses (1852) that 
(together with Essays and Lectures of 1858) were later re-published as his Idea of a 
University. In the Discourses Newman is found developing at greater length the very 
argument just outlined. The feelings of conscience imply for the subject a real Object, 
that Object being God. He also explores the different emotions that are associated with 
substitutes for the authentic conscience. Conscience, part of our very nature, can cause 

916 

both fear and self-reproach. The “civilized age” radically re-interprets the fear that 
conscience should arouse, and transforms it into mere “self-reproach”. 

The context of his discussion is his mention of references to God in the literature 
and science of the modem age. In the second Discourse (no.7) of these Dublin lectures 
(in 1852), Newman writes that the deity which features in literature, science, “physical” 
theology and much of divinity does not measure up to what the Catholic Faith means by 


Teleology, and the Existence of God" by Chris Gilley, Dec. 10, 2013. Internet archive on January 27, 2020: 
https://www.academia.edu/5380959/Pleading_the_Fifth_Aquinas_Teleology_and_the_Existence_of_God 

913 . 

This is an interesting interpretation of St. Anselm's argument. For Anselm, the very idea of God takes 
one to the living and objective God. Newman does not, in the first instance, argue to God from the 
external world. Fie passes from the apprehension by the conscience of the objective moral law to the 
reality of God, Lawgiver and Judge, who is suggested instinctively by that moral law (as apprehended by 
the conscience). So the apprehension of the moral law involves, and takes one to, the living God who is 
within. It shows that Newman (not himself a deep and well-read Mediaevalist) had been delving into 
Scholastic thought and had discovered, so he thought, support in Anselm. Indeed some have wondered, 
with great respect for Aquinas, whether it is possible he had misunderstood Anselm's proof. Coming at it 
from his own chosen angle, so different from that of Aquinas, Newman thought he found support from it. 

914 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol XII, p. 33. To J. D. Dalgairns Collegio di Propaganda. Feb. 14/47 

915 

J. H. Newman, (1852). The Idea of a University Defined and Illustrated (Part I). 

Westminster, Md.: Christian Classics 1973. 

916 

Ibid., p. 194. 
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God. It is not the God of Revelation and, by implication, the God apprehended by the 
authentic and natural conscience. In fact, Newman doubts that the spirit of the age is 
capable of a true apprehension of God, precisely because of its lack of anchorage in the 
authentic natural conscience. A true apprehension of God comes from the conscience, 
and it is the conscience which the present age ignores or explains away. 

In Discourse 8 (“Knowledge viewed in relation to Religion”), Newman contrasts 
the emotions of the merely cultivated mind with those of the genuinely religious mind. 
While the cultivated mind scorns vice, still, this may have nothing of religion in it. The 
tendency of mere intellect - mere intellectual culture - is to “swallow up the fear” which 
conscience causes “in the self-reproach” which is “directed and limited to our mere sense 

918 

of what is fitting and becoming”. An authentic conscience involves an apprehension of 
something objective that causes fear, whereas the remorse of self-reproach involves 
nothing more than a profound disappointment with oneself. The guilty conscience causes 
fear precisely because it is fear of an objective Obliger and Judge. When functioning as a 
purely subjective feeling with the thinking Subject as its concern, it causes the remorse of 
self-reproach. This obviously has nothing more behind it than the disappointed and 

919 

embarrassed Self. In this action “the command of duty is a sort of taste”. 

Newman is arguing from the nature of the feelings to what they imply of the fact 

920 

and character of the Object that must cause them. Depending on their character, they 
imply either God or the Self. But he is not arguing as if from a premise to a separate 
conclusion. It is a matter of the feelings manifesting the perception that is involved in 
them. The feelings of the authentic conscience are such that a certain perception is 
clearly involved - it is the perception of an objective Governor and Judge. All men have 


917 

Ibid., pp. 35-39. 

918 

Ibid., p. 191. 

919 

Ibid. 
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Newman refers to the implications of feelings in a Sermon about a different issue during this period in 
Dublin. In his "Waiting for Christ" (Sermon III, Preached in the University Church, Dublin, 1856) Newman 
writes that the watching for Christ manifested by the prophets, apostles and the Church after them is 
itself a demonstration that the Object of this watching and waiting is a reality. By way of illustration of 
this, he refers to the instinct of many animals. "You know there are subtle instincts in the inferior animals, 
by which they apprehend the presence of things which man cannot discern, as atmospheric changes, or 
convulsions of the earth, or their natural enemies, whom yet they do not actually see; and we consider 
the uneasiness or the terror which they exhibit, to be a proof that there is something near them which is 
the object of the feeling, and is the evidence of its own reality. Well, in some such way the continuous 
watching and waiting for Christ... is a demonstration that the Object of it... really exists". J. H. Newman, 
Sermons Preached on Various Occasions. Christian Classics Inc., Westminster, Md., 1968, pp. 36-37. 
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a conscience, but in those who do not think there is a God who commands and judges 
them, a God who sovereignly enlightens and guides them with his revealed truth - it 
causes a personal subjective complex. “They call themselves fools, not sinners; they are 

921 

angry and impatient, not humble.” In such a case, the authentic conscience is ignored, 
explained away or substituted by mere self-respect. Moral fault can be easily explained 
away by the cultivated and dominant Reason. 

922 

Newman takes Julian the Apostate as a classic example of this kind of religion 
(Discourse VIII, no.6). “Such, Gentlemen,” Newman writes in describing the death of 
Julian, “is the final exhibition of the Religion of Reason: in the insensibility of 
conscience, in the ignorance of the very idea of sin, in the contemplation of his own 
moral consistency, in the simple absence of fear, in the cloudless self-confidence, in the 
serene self-possession, in the cold self-satisfaction, we recognize the mere Philosopher.” 

923 

In those alive to the Living God, the fear instilled by the conscience brings home to 
them his presence as sovereign Lawgiver and Judge. Characteristically and typically the 
conscience causes fear, and instinctively conveys the thought of God. It takes them out 
of themselves to their Master and Judge. The fear caused by the authentic conscience is a 
most valuable feature of man’s nature because it is a manifestation of man’s apprehension 
of a living God. Mere “reason” replaces the Conscience, dismisses its sense of an 
objective Lawgiver and Judge, and makes of its dictates standards of mere self-respect. 
To regain a true sense of God one must attend to the authentic Conscience, which shows 
a healthy functioning in a natural fear. 

This analysis of the fear of transgressing conscience, and of fear at having 
transgressed it, Newman illustrates (in Discourse VIII, no.7) by analysing the thought of 
the 3 rd Earl of Shaftsbury (1671-1713) - specifically, his Characteristics of Men, 

924 

Manners, Opinions, Times (1711). This is a specimen, as Newman sees it, of the 

921 

Ibid., p. 192. 

922 

Julian (Flavius Claudius Julianus Augustus), also known as Julian the Apostate, as well as Julian the 
Philosopher, was Roman Emperor from 361 to 363 and a philosopher and Greek writer. A member of the 
Constantinian dynasty, he was the last non-Christian ruler of the Roman Empire, and it was his desire to 
bring the Empire back to its ancient Roman values. He rejected Christianity in favour of Neoplatonic 
paganism. Julian wrote several works in Greek, some of which have come down to us. 

923 

J. H. Newman, (1852). The Idea of a University Defined and Illustrated (Part I), pp. 195-196. 

924 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3rd Earl of Shaftesbury (1671-1713), English politician and philosopher. 
Among his works, in 1709 he published The Moralists, a Philosophical Rhapsody, and Soliloquy, or Advice 
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“Religion of Philosophy” (no.8). Importantly, Shaftsbury attacked the motive of fear of 
punishment in the leading of a virtuous life. For Shaftsbury it is only love of virtue for its 
own sake which is morally good. But according to Newman’s analysis, in Shaftsbury this 
“virtue” is discovered to be simply a sense of beauty. “Accordingly, virtue being only 
one kind of beauty, the principle which determines what is virtuous is, not conscience, 

926 

but taste”. At times Shaftsbury expressly gives the superiority to taste over conscience 

- as Newman observes. “Sometimes he distinctly contrasts this taste with principle and 
conscience, and gives it the preference over them. ‘After all,’ he says, ‘ tis not merely 

927 

what we call principle, but a taste, which governs men.’” 

Such, Newman says, is the religion of Philosophy and of a civilized age. It is the 
religion of the “gentleman” and is basically a substitution or re-interpretation of the 
dictate of the conscience for a sense of what is beautiful or fitting. This is one way in 
which “reason” has usurped natural religion. In all of this Newman plainly regards the 
conscience as the typical foundation in nature of authentic religion and the sense of God. 
He is warning against the substitution of the conscience by a sense of beauty, or a sense 
of what is fitting, or a sense of what is useful - all of which turns out to be basically self- 
respect. God is lost sight of, and it is the Self that is the object of the heart’s concern. 

We can say that by this stage Newman has attained and outlined the grounds of 
his basic argument on the conscience apprehending the idea and reality of God. There 
would come in the years ahead a flowering of its expression and a probing of its 
evidences. Among his most signal expressions of this would be contained in his 
publication a little after these Discourses, but still during his time of duties at Dublin. It 
is his novel, Callista. 

Callista (1855) 

The feeling of God in my heart: In this his second novel, Newman’s account of the 
personal meaning of the conscience is extremely explicit and, we might even say, daring 

- and it is not easy to find its parallel in any Catholic author of the time. He had said in 


to an Author. In 1711, the Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times appeared in three volumes. 

925 


J. H. Newman, (1852). The Idea of a University Defined and Illustrated (Part I), p. 200. 
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Ibid., p. 198. 

927 

Ibid., p. 199. 
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1833 that the conscience provides a “clear vision” of the God who is Lawgiver and 
Judge therein. In Calista’s heroine this is powerful and clear indeed. It is the testimony 
of a character who truly hears the conscience and is subject to it. 

In a University sermon twenty-five years before, on April 13, 1830 (“The Influence 
of Natural and Revealed Religion respectively”), Newman had written that Conscience 

929 

“implies a relation between the soul and something exterior”. Two years later, on April 
8, 1832, he had written that the notion of duty to an Unseen Governor is implied in the 
authoritativeness with which conscience dictates to us, suggesting the approbation of our 

930 

Maker. That is to say, the experience of the Conscience implies more than a relation 
between the soul and (merely) “something exterior”. The “something” is a person who 
governs, and who is supreme. This is implied because of the “authoritativeness” of the 
dictate. It is uniquely and supremely edieted, as if from a supreme Governor. 

In his second novel, Callista (1855), the conscience is openly declared to be the 
echo of a Person speaking, a Person who commands and whom we love and fear. Years 
later Newman referred to the philosophical and theological significance of the novel, 
commenting that “I don’t think Catholics have ever done justice to the book; they read it 
as a mere story book - and I think Protestants are more likely to gain something from 

931 932 

it”. This perhaps reflects the newness of this position in common Catholic thought. It 
was not how Catholics usually thought of the foundation of the sense of God and of a 
philosophy of religion. Despite this newness and lack of common Catholic support, 
Newman’s long-standing position reached its zenith of expression and elaboration during 
his Catholic years - and perhaps, as we shall see, precisely in Callista. 
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J. H. Newman. "The Immortality of the Soul". Parrochial and Plain Sermons. Vol. I. Sermon II. p. 21. 

929 

J. H. Newman. Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. Sermon II. no. 7. 

930 

J. H. Newman, "On Justice as a Principle of Divine Governance" 

Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of Oxford . Sermon VI, no. 6. 

It was pointed out earlier that the idea that the conscience is evidence of a moral Governor and Judge was 
clearly expressed in two sermons during 1825. The later sermon of April 13, 1830 which seemingly drew 
back from this (only to be reaffirmed two years later) can be explained, I believe, by Newman's more 
conscious attempt at this time to argue for religion philosophically and according to strict phenomena. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XXVI, p. 130. 
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It is generally thought that Newman, having started on Callista in 1848, was prompted to complete it in 
1855 by Charles Kingley's attack on monasticism and Catholicism generally in his Flypatia (1853). So 
Newman probably had the English Protestant audience also in mind. A further stimulus was Wiseman's 
very popular Fabiola (1854) - Newman's novel being a kind of sequel. 
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In Loss and Gain (written 1847, published 1848), the hero (Charles Reding) is a 
young Anglican studying at contemporary Oxford who becomes a Catholic. The setting 
of Callista is the first half of the third century AD in North Africa. One of its 
protagonists is St Cyprian, the famous Bishop of Carthage, martyr and doctor of the 
Church. Newman's thought on the testimony of the natural conscience at its best is 
expressed in the utterances of both the Catholic Cyprian (as we shall see later) and the 
pagan Callista. Callista is a personification of Newman’s idea of the naturally religious 
mind, responding to the intimations of conscience yet conscious of her moral limitations. 
She is Newman's imaginative expression of the best of Natural Religion. A pagan, she 
will become a Catholic martyr and saint. There are several dialogues in the novel which 
illustrate a highly personal understanding of the intimations of conscience and its dictates. 

933 

We see this especially in Callista’s conversation with Polemo. In her responses 
to Polemo we have one of the most remarkable statements of Newman’s position on the 

934 

idea of God conveyed by the conscience and on the felt basis of it. Polemo is a 
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J. H. Newman, Callista: A Sketch of the Third Century. London: Burns & Oates. Universe Books edition. 
1962. Chapter 28, pp. 171-175. 
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The passage from Chapter 28 of Callista, giving the dialogue between Callista and Palemo, is as follows: 
After a time, Callista said, "Polemo, do you believe in one God?" 

"Certainly," he answered; "I believe in one eternal, self-existing something." 

"Well," she said, "I feel that God within my heart. I feel myself in His presence. He says to me, 'Do this: 
don't do that.' You may tell me that this dictate is a mere law of my nature, as is to joy or to grieve. I 
cannot understand this. No, it is the echo of a person speaking to me. Nothing shall persuade me that it 
does not ultimately proceed from a person external to me. It carries with it its proof of its divine origin. 
My nature feels towards it as towards a person. When I obey it, I feel a satisfaction; when I disobey, a 
soreness—j ust like that which I feel in pleasing or offending some revered friend. So you see, Polemo, I 
believe in what is more than a mere 'something.' I believe in what is more real to me than sun, moon, 
stars, and the fair earth, and the voice of friends. You will say, Who is He? Has He ever told you anything 
about Himself? Alas! no!—the more's the pity! But I will not give up what I have, because I have not more. 
An echo implies a voice; a voice a speaker. That speaker I love and I fear." 

Here she was exhausted, and overcome too, poor Callista! with her own emotions. 

"O that I could find Him!" she exclaimed, passionately. "On the right hand and on the left I grope, but 
touch Him not. Why dost Thou fight against me?—why dost Thou scare and perplex me, O First and Only 
Fair? I have Thee not, and I need Thee." She added, "I am no Christian, you see, or I should have found 
Him; or at least I should say I had found Him." 

"It is hopeless," said Polemo to Aristo, in much disgust, and with some hauteur of manner: "she is too 
far gone. You should not have brought me to this place." 

Aristo groaned. 

"Shall I," she continued, "worship any but Him? Shall I say that He whom I see not, whom I seek, is our 
Jupiter, or Caesar, or the goddess Rome? They are none of them images of this inward guide of mine. I 
sacrifice to Him alone." 

The two men looked at each other in amazement: one of them in anger. 

"It's like the demon of Socrates," said Aristo, timidly. 

"I will acknowledge Caesar in every fitting way," she repeated; "but I will not make him my God." 
Presently she added, "Polemo, will not that invisible Monitor have something to say to all of us,—to 
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philosopher, an acquaintance of Plotinus and very conscious that he is a man of mind. He 
had been brought in by Callista's worried brother (Aristo) to rectify her religious thinking, 
which by now seemed to be tending towards the acceptance of Christianity. Callista 
quickly summed up Polemo, and she fell silent. Any discussion with him, she could see, 
would be plunging her soul into further shadows when she sought realities. 

Early in the conversation Callista asks Polemo if he believed in one God. 

935 

“Certainly. I believe in one, eternal, self-existing something”, Polemo replied. Back 
in 1830 Newman had described the conscience as implying “a relation between the soul 

936 

and a something exterior ... superior to itself’. The God of Polemo was “a something 
exterior” but not, it was evident, morally superior to him, nor his judge - so not, it would 
seem, springing from his conscience. “Well,” Callista said, “I feel that God within my 

937 

heart.” Callista felt this because she clearly perceived it. The real and objective 
presence of the God within was clearly and unmistakably felt. Both are pagans. Polemo’s 
knowledge of God is that attained by mere Reason. It is the religion of Philosophy which 
Newman had dealt with in Shaftsbury and Julian. Callista also - as Polemo 
acknowledges - is a child of Civilization, but she feels the presence of God within her 
heart. We are reminded of what Newman wrote some 26 years before, that “we obey 
God primarily because we actually feel His presence in our consciences bidding us obey 

938 

Him”. In terms of “proof’ for the validity of the sense of God possessed by the 
conscience, we are on to something here that is solid, real and commonly experienced. 

Callista is not referring to a conclusion she has formally reached on the basis of 
premises, which is to say examinable evidence. There is the vivid and sure awareness of 
a Presence in her heart that she feels. Her “heart” is not simply the intellect, but the core 
of her moral self. What exactly, deep within her heart, does she feel? She feels the 


you,—at some future day?" 

"Spare me! spare me, Callista!" cried Polemo, starting up with a violence unsuited to his station and 
profession. "Spare my ears, unhappy woman!—such words have never hitherto entered them. I did not 
come to be insulted. Poor, blind, hapless, perverse spirit—I separate myself from you for ever! Desert, if 
you will, the majestic, bright, beneficent traditions of your forefathers, and live in this frightful 
superstition! Farewell!" 
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presence of a Person saying to her, “do this: don’t do that.” This (Person) is what the 
“heart” recognizes as present in and behind the dictate. We notice that in this general 
dictate (“do this: don’t do that”), it is not a specific and practical moral course, as such, 
which is being referred to here. Rather, it is the commanding character (‘Do this: don’t 
do that’”) of all the dictates of conscience whatever be their specifics, which manifests to 
the “heart” the Person within who is dictating. The feeling of the heart which the 
conscience gives rise to and which conveys the impression of a person commanding is 
not due simply to its dictating a specific course, as such. It is due to its uniquely and 
peculiarly commanding and edictal character, whatever be the practical judgments of 
conscience. 

The feeling, associated with this basic and general sense of duty, is such as to 
suggest unmistakably a Person commanding. While it is the conscience commanding, the 
feeling it causes is exactly the feeling which a person who is a superior would cause 
when commanding. Callista recognizes that the dictate of conscience is a law of her 
nature (that is, the objective moral law), but it is not merely the law of her nature. It is 

940 

“the echo of a person speaking to me.” Callista declares that it is impossible for her to 
doubt that the dictate of conscience “ultimately” proceeds “from a person external” to 
her, though within. 

Where lies the proof of this? What is the reason for this sure impression? The 
proof lies in the very garb or appearance of the dictate of conscience. It “carries with it 

941 

its proof of its divine origin.” In what sense does it carry with it its religious 
appearance? God has created the conscience (that is, the mind apprehending the moral 
law) - this law of her nature - to look like him, to speak like him, to command what he 
commands and as he commands. The proof of this lies in the feelings that its utterances 
cause. “My nature feels towards it as towards a person.” That is, the feelings I experience 
are “just like that which I feel in pleasing or offending some revered friend.” When I 
obey, “I feel a satisfaction; when I disobey, a soreness”. It cannot be a mere 
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“something.” It is indeed a mere “echo” - it is not the voice itself. But “an echo implies a 

942 

voice; a voice a speaker. That speaker I love and I fear”. 

So Newman is not saying that in the dictate of conscience there is a simple 
intuition of God. Nor is the impression or idea of God therein a formal conclusion from 
premises, which is to say reasoning according to explicit logic (as would Polemo). 
Rather, the feelings that the dictate of the conscience arouse are exactly what a person 
external to the subject would arouse. It is what is referred to in the Development of 
Christian Doctrine , and in the Idea of a University , and what would be discussed in the 
Grammar of Assent. The “echo” appears to be a metaphor for the feelings of love and 
fear aroused by the dictate of the heart, which is to say the conscience. That “echo 
implies a voice”, and that voice implies a speaker whom the subject loves and fears (my 
italics) - it is an implication which is tacit or implicit, quite natural, normal and 
unmistakeable. The feelings betray an unmistakable perception of something objective. 

Callista is passionate in speaking about Him, so real is He to her. This presence 
in her heart and conscience is “more real to me than the sun, moon, stars, and the fair 
earth, and the voice of friends.” What is to be noticed is that there is more to this than the 
simple dictate of the conscience, baldly considered. She ardently desires converse with 
Him. “O that I could find Him” - and so her nature, her natural quest for love , is driving 

943 

her search. In this sense Conscience involves a quest, a desire - for love, that is met 
and answered by the One speaking in her Conscience. “That speaker I love and fear”. 

Yet her knowledge of this Person within, this Person so precious, is pitifully vague. 
He is near, yet elusive: “On the right hand and on the left I grope, but touch Him not.” 
She loves Him and needs Him, yet He causes fear and perplexity within her and remains 
beyond her reach. “Why dost Thou fight against me? - why dost Thou scare and perplex 

944 

me?” There is the sense that she fears Him because of His greatness and mystery and 
also because, on her own admission, at times “I disobey” Him. 

It is especially her love and yearning for Him in the action of her conscience that 
comes through so vigorously. The God within is her “First and only Fair”. Importantly, 
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she could “worship” no one but Him - “shall I say that He whom I see not, whom I seek, 

945 

is our Jupiter, or Caesar, or the goddess of Rome?” As we shall see in the next chapter, 
this puts us on to an important clue as to the meaning and purpose of the Natural Religion 
that is implied by the Conscience. It enables a person to recognize the God of 
Revelation. The gods of other religions are not recognized, and are rejected as not being 
of the character of the God of Conscience. Importantly, there is now the note of a God of 
love : him “I love and I fear.” Callista is certain that the One whose word echoes in her 
conscience is God, and she has derived from her conscience an image of Him, as a 
medium of worship. “I will sacrifice to Him alone”. 

946 

Her brother says timidly, “It's like the demon of Socrates”, as if Socrates' 
daimonion was the nearest likeness to this in classical testimony, though far surpassed by 
the explicitly personal fonn of Callista's “inward guide”. Newman is not saying that the 
testimony of the conscience of Callista is or is not common, but he is saying that it is 
natural. It is within the scope and reach of nature. Obviously, the action of grace is 
critical. Callista warns Polemo that this “invisible Monitor” is our future judge, for he 
will “have something to say to all of us, to you, at some future day”. At this, Polemo, in 

947 

what seems a panic, beat his hasty retreat with his miserably intellectual religion. 

This scene expressing Callista’s testimony could be seen as the most succinct 
picture ever drawn by Newman embodying his doctrine on the testimony of conscience to 
the being and nature of God, enabling the God of Revelation to be subsequently 
recognized. Callista represents the person who genuinely attends to the dictate of 
conscience without replacing it with some substitute. Here in 1855, though, there is a 
greater emphasis on the sense of a loving Person speaking in the conscience. Callista is 
not a detached observer of the intimations of her conscience. Her nature passionately 
seeks union with and knowledge of the inner Guide - whose inner presence she 
unmistakably feels. To such a person as Callista, conscience with its distinctive feelings 
reveals the presence within of a Voice, a speaker, an inward guide, a divine Person and 
future Judge, the God to be worshipped and to whom one sacrifices, yet withal a revered 
Friend, the First and only Fair who is both feared and greatly loved. 
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It is of interest that Callista shows that she loves the God within, more than she 
fears Him. The truly personal character of the inward Monitor is very clear, clearer than 

948 

before in Newman’s thought. This inner Monitor evokes love. He is a Friend, more of 
a Guide and revered Friend than a Lawgiver and future Judge, though He is certainly that 

949 

also. The indicator of this are the peculiar feelings of conscience. They involve, 

950 

contain, indicate and prove the presence of God commanding from within. 

Conscience and Epistemology (1858-1864) The vividness of the apprehension of God 
in the Conscience, as presented in Callista, accounts for and is connected with the 
apprehension even of the objective world. It has an epistemological bearing. So 
powerful and real is the sense of the God of Conscience, that for Newman it guarantees 
the validity of his natural perception of the world by means of the senses. It counters a 
scepticism with respect to the validity of sense-perception and the mind’s power to know 
the world. As has been referred to already, Newman had made mention of this 
consideration a quarter of a century earlier in his first book, The Arians of the Fourth 
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Century (1832). In knowing God, moral Governor, Lawgiver and Judge, by means of 
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the conscience, the mind is also guaranteed the reliability of its apprehension of the 
world. 

What are the steps here? The question was this: What is to protect one against 
scepticism and reassure the knowing subject that his faculties of apprehension are 
trustworthy? Newman accepts the sanction of nature. We instinctively accept our 
perception of the world. We naturally perceive it, whatever be (the limitations or 
otherwise of) our philosophical understanding and justification of this epistemologically. 
But as has been pointed out earlier, this natural perception involves a ‘faith i.e., trust” in 
the validity and reliability of the natural powers of apprehension beyond and other than 
the conscience. What is it that justifies this natural faith? 

This “faith, i.e., trust” is intimately connected with and dependent on, Newman 
thinks, a more fundamental perception still: that is, our sure and unmistakeable sense of 
self and of God. This sense of God, conveyed by the conscience, confers on our 
instinctive perception of the world a reliability and guarantee against scepticism. The 
God whom conscience knows with such immediacy as Governor is apprehended to be a 
good and moral God. It is he who vouchsafed to man his powers of knowing, and the 
conscience perceives the moral character of the God who speaks within - God would not 
allow a radical deception of the subject by implanting a deceiving faculty. As Newman 
affirms in a letter to Frank Scott Haydon, “I assume then the being and presence of a 
Moral Governor of mankind, and I look at everything which comes to me as coming from 


“This sense of God’s presence is the only protection which I have had (though an 
abundantly sufficient one) to keep me from unlimited scepticism. I expressed it 
in the first book I wrote, 26 years ago. In my work on the Arians, after speaking 
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of the apparent unreality of all phenomena, I went on to say, ‘Though, on the 
mind’s first mastering this general principle, it seems to itself at the moment to 
have cut the ties which bind it to the universe, and to be floated off upon the 
ocean of interminable scepticism, yet a true sense of its own weakness brings it 
back, the instinctive persuasion that it must be intended to rely on something, and 
therefore that the information given to it, though philosophically inaccurate, must 
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be practically certain, a sure confidence in the love of Him who cannot deceive, 
and who has impressed the thought of Himself and of His will upon our original 
nature.’- Where by ‘practically certain’, I mean, ‘practically sufficient for 

, • . 954 

speculative certainty. 

Newman refers to other publications too. The sure apprehension of God by the 
conscience enables the subject to be assured of the reliability of his knowing powers and 
therefore of his apprehension of the reality of the world, for they are a moral God’s 
creation and gift. This consideration shows the power and vividness of the perception of 
God described so copiously in Callista. It is confirmed in the following letter to Ward. 


Conscience “the Revelation of a God commanding” (1859) 


W. G. Ward A year after his arrival back in England from Dublin, Newman 

received from William George Ward a draft of his coming publication, Nature and 
Grace. Judging from Newman’s reply to him, and from Newman’s entry of November 7, 
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1859 in his Philosophical Notebook, it seems that Ward recently wrote to Newman 
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While Newman refers to this passage in his Arians (1832 - published 1833), we are surely reminded of 
the significant sentences in his Sermon of May 1829 three years earlier, a sermon defending the 
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"trust, that is, faith". In that sermon he wrote that : "Indeed, when we come to examine the subject, it will 
be found that, strictly speaking, we know little more than that we exist, and that there is an Unseen 
Power whom we are bound to obey. Beyond this we must trust; and first our senses, memory, and 
reasoning powers; then other authorities: - so that, in fact almost all we do, every day of our lives, is on 
trust, i.e. faith" (J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons. Vol I, Sermon XV, p. 193). So the intuition of 
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deceive. Without this primary testimony by the Conscience to the being of the moral Obliger, our trust in 
our power to apprehend the world would be vitiated. In effect, it would lead to "unlimited scepticism". 

If this interpretation of Newman is correct, it appears to suggest that the "unseen Power", sensed by 
the Conscience as a natural implication of moral obligation, is apprehended somehow to be the Creator. 
He says to Frank Scott Haydon (above) that "I assume then the being and presence of a Moral Governor of 
mankind, and I look at everything which comes to me as coming from Him” (my italics). So he is perceived 
as the Creator of the world and the Creator of the subject who perceives the world. All comes from Him - 
which implies that "the unseen Power" is the Creator. Now, one can follow an account that has the 
Conscience apprehending an unseen Obliger. But the obvious question is, what is the step to the Creator ? 
The apprehension of God not only as Lawgiver and Judge but as Creator must be considered soon. 
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suspecting him of thinking that moral obligation depends simply on God’s command as 

957 

expressed in the conscience - and not on its inherent nature and truth. In his reply of 
26 th November, 1859, Newman rejects this and gives an important summary statement of 
his position on the conscience. It is that “conscience involves the revelation of a God 

958 

commanding”. This succinctly sums up the testimony of Callista about the God whom 

959 

she feels to be speaking to her in the dictate of her conscience. 

960 

So then, “conscience involves the revelation of a God commanding”. But, as 
Newman continues in his reply to Ward, it being a revelation of God commanding “does 
not oblige me to say that moral obligation depends simply on that command.” Rather, “I 
believe it to depend not solely on the command but on the nature of God.” That is, the 
ultimate basis of the law which conscience apprehends is the ethical character of God 
himself. What the conscience commands is a truth not merely because it is perceived to 
be a command of God. God acts, creates, speaks and wills in accord with, and because 
of, his moral nature. This is why the law (apprehended by the conscience), coming from 
his creative action, dictates what is right and wrong. 


by Edward Sillem and revised by A.J.Boekraad. Nauwelaerts Publishing House. Mgr. Ladeuzeplein 2. 
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I have only said that my conscience is to me a proof of a God, just as a shadow is a proof of 
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shape, but on the nature of the substance. No illustration is exactly parallel...". 
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But there is a second detail to be noted in Newman’s explanation to Ward, and it 
is expressed in an illustration which he offers, throwing light on the sense in which the 
conscience is said to be a “proof’ of the existence of God. The “immediate shape” with 
which the dictate of conscience comes to me is not that of a divine truth but of a divine 
command as well. It is a question of its immediate shape - and “the immediate form 
need not be the ultimate basis.” He then provides an illustration: “I have only said that my 
conscience is to me a proof of a God just as a shadow is a proof of a substance. The 
shadow does not depend on the mere arbitrary will of the substance for its shape, but on 
the nature of the substance. No illustration is exactly parallel.” The proof of the 
presence, and therefore the existence, of God that is provided by the conscience is that the 
dictate of the conscience is a reliable manifestation of him. Conscience, as apprehending 
the moral law, is like the shadow of a person, or to use another analogy, it is like the echo 
of a voice. So the dictate coming from the conscience is very like the dictate of a person. 

961 

The person whose echo it is, or whose shadow it is, could only be God. 

In a letter to Ward about a week later, Newman mentioned that he had been 
considering what intellectual tasks he ought to take up. He was in no mood for 
controversy, but two subjects had been in his mind: “1. An Argument for the Being of a 
God 2. A refutation of the doctrine of myths as applied to the Christian History.” On 

962 

reflection, he is thinking “of leaving history for speculation”. In fact, it would 
especially be the question of the possibility of religious assent (as a certitude) that he 
would devote himself, using as his stimulation the letters of his agnostic friend, William 
Froude. The question of assent to something as certain was a burning one, and many - 
such as Froude himself - thought that absolute certitude was impossible. 

Newman’s attention turned to this fundamental question of assent to faith 
understood as a certainty, and it meant that his argument for the being of a God from the 
conscience would not be explored to its full length sufficiently for publication. However, 
we do have his thoughts as they appear in his Philosophical Notebook, to which we now 
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turn. They delve with more detail into what he had written on this subject in his sermons, 
in the Arians, in the Development of Doctrine, the Idea of a University, and Callista, and 
prepare us for key passages and sentences that appear in the Apologia and the Grammar 
of Assent. The essential point is expressed in, for instance, his sermon of July 1833 in 
which he writes of “the clear vision we have, first, of our own existence, next of the 
presence of the great God in us, and over us, as our Governor and Judge, who dwells in 

963 

us by our conscience, which is His representative.” 

Conscience a “Proof of Theism”. 

“Proof of Theism” On November 7, 1859 - a few weeks before the above- 

mentioned correspondence with Ward - Newman began a new section in his 
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Philosophical Notebook, entitled the “Proof of Theism.” These were intended as 
unpublished, private explorations and they show us, as background to his published 
positions, that there is no doubt in Newman’s mind as to what is his preferred argument 
for the being of God. Nor has he any doubt as to its validity - though he can see that the 

965 

work of vindicating it is difficult. These notes are tentative, and were not published. 

The notes constitute “the outline of what I have or shall have or ought to draw out 
at great length and minutely - the main point being the implication of certain mental acts 
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with the act of existence, e.g., of memory, sensation, ratiocination.” So he is focussing 
(“the main point being”) on “certain mental acts” and what they imply of “existence” - 
and they are but an “outline”. That is to say, Newman chooses to start with certain 
thoughts and perceptions and asks what they imply of certain objective realities. 
Newman’s business is, of course, the reality of God. His approach will be to establish the 
reality of God by considering what certain thoughts and perceptions (such as of duty and 
moral obligation), imply for the objective existence of God. 

Newman is coming to his task with British empistemology behind him, a tradition 
that is very aware of the distinction between the act of knowing and an external object to 
be known, and which tends to wonder why it is to be assumed that the external object is 
truly and validly grasped in the act of knowing. Behind this is a further distinction 
between the directly-perceived phenomena (colour, sound, shape etc) in and by which the 
external object is apparent, and the object itself. One’s eye sees the colour of something 
and one’s ear hears the sound of it, but how do we know that these phenomena truly 
manifest and reflect the object in itself? To a point, (many thought) one must trust one’s 
powers of perception and judgment as to the reality and nature of external things. Well, 
why trust them? Answer: Because this is nature at work. It is the voice of nature. 

As we have seen before, in regard to knowing external things it is being proposed 
in this approach that there is an element of faith here - faith in one’s powers of 
apprehension. Newman shares this philosophical perspective. The epistemological issues 
hinge around the distinction between one’s personal impressions of the object and the 
object itself, and between the object in itself and its phenomena in and by which it is 
known. Underpinning all this is the issue of the validity of the natural and instinctive 
conviction that one does grasp and apprehend the object itself. 

Newman begins his argument (“I should begin thus”) by stating his fundamental 

967 

perspective on being (existence). “I am conscious of my own existence.” It is 

966 

J. H. Newman, Ibid., "Proof of Theism", p. 19. These notes on a "Proof of Theism" help us understand a 
few of Newman's most famous statements, such as his resting "in the thought of two and two only 
absolute and luminously self-evident beings, myself and my Creator" (Apologia, p. 4, World's Classics ed.). 
Also, "I feel it is impossible to believe in my own existence (and of that fact I am quite sure) without 
believing also in the existence of Him, who lives as a Personal, All-seeing, All-judging Being in my 
Conscience" (Apol., p. 206); "Were it not for this voice, speaking so clearly in my conscience and in my 

heart, I should be an atheist, or a pantheist, or a polytheist when I looked into the world." (Apol., p. 250). 
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J. H. Newman, "Proof of Theism", p. 1. In The Philosophical Notebook. Part II (The Text), p. 31. 
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fundamental because “my own existence” is directly and unassailably perceived and 
because it is on this that other fundamental perceptions are based. His statement is 
repeated on the same page and again on the next page: “I am conscious of my own 

968 

existence.” In the face of British epistemological scepticism as to the power of the 
subject to know objective existence in itself and as it is, Newman sets this starting point 
forth with absolute confidence. It involves the immediate pereception of objective reality 
- meaning here the objective reality of oneself. There is no scepticism about this. 

This consciousness of the being of oneself involves no trust or faith in one’s 
powers of perception, because consciousness of my own existence and of my own 

969 

thinking are “parts of myself’ and are simply evident. Once I grant that I am thinking, 
it is therefore ipso facto granted that I exist and that I know myself as existing. “I am 
conscious that I am, because I am conscious that I am thinking (cogito ergo sum) or 

970 

feeling, or remembering, or comparing, or exercising discourse”. This primary 
awareness of objective reality - i.e., of my own being - is present in my awareness of my 

971 

various modes of thought and sensation. 

Further, just as one cannot speak of having faith in the fact of my thinking (as in 
“sensation, consciousness, reasoning, memory”) and of my own existence (both of which 
I am directly aware), so too one cannot speak of having faith in my “sense of a special 
sanction” present in my sense of duty, for this too is directly intuited and is part of 

972 

myself. It is “bound up in the very idea or fact of my existence”. “Here we have real 


968 

This consciousness of self was a notable feature of Newman's mind even from his first days at Oriel, 
early in 1822. The "untowardness in him was increased by a vivid self-consciousness" - and this led 
certain Fellows to ask Whately to take him in hand. "Autobiographical Memoir", ch. 3. AW, pp. 65-66. 
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J. H. Newman, "Proof of Theism", p. 10. 
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J. H. Newman, "Proof of Theism", p. 2. This includes "Sentio, ergo sum" (I feel, therefore I am) p. 2. 

971 

Regarding "sensations", in his slightly later unpublished paper on "Assent and Intuition" - to be dated 
probably in 1860 - Newman explains that "By sensations I mean those impressions upon the mind, which 
are not sensible, yet are passive. Such is the coming and going of pure memory, of sense of conscience, 
right and wrong, of the sense of beauty, of shame.." 

J. H. Newman, The Theological Papers of John Henry Newman on Faith and Certainty / selected and 
edited by J. Derek Holmes; partly prepared for publication by Hugo M. de Achaval S. J.; with a note of 
introduction by Charles Stephen Dessain. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976, p. 63. 

So the "sense of conscience, right and wrong," is among "sensations" (which are impressions upon the 
mind). It is "not sensible". It being "passive" implies an impression on the mind of, and created by, 
something objective - such as moral obligation, which is real and objective but apprehended interiorly. 

972 

Ibid., p. 10. We must be careful to note that the "sense of a special sanction" which Newman says is 
"bound up in the very idea or fact of my existence" is the general sense of duty present in, but to be 
distinguished from, the practical judgment as to what the duty is. The latter can come and go and be 
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intuition”. We shall see, though, that while my “sense of a special sanction” in duty is 
among those “mental acts” in which I have a “real intuition” of my own existence , the 
consciousness of a Divine Being that is conveyed, apprehended and implied in it is not an 
“intuition”. 

Regarding this “real intuition” of one’s own existence, Newman accepts Descartes’ 
dictum, cogito ergo sum (“I think, therefore I am”) but understands and explains it in his 
own way. The “ergo” in Newman’s understanding of it does not denote a deduction, 
which might imply a logical advance from the premise that I think to a conclusion that / 
am. Rather, precisely in my act of thinking of which I am directly aware, I am aware of 
my own existence. The one and same consciousness of my thinking and of my existence 
as the one who is thinking, is expressed subsequently in two propositions (“I think” and 
“I exist”). 

This is “not a deduction, but it is the perception of certain complex ideas, or the 

974 

modes or dress of things.” My thinking and my “sensation” is the “mode or dress” by 
which my existence is evident to me. My “thought and being, or sensation and being are 
brought home to me by one act of consciousness, prior to any exercise of 

975 

ratiocination”. So, my “thought” and my “being” and alternatively my “sensation” and 

976 

my “being”, involve “one act of consciousness”. 

This cannot be said, in precisely the same sense, of one’s awareness of the 
external world - in this, Newman shares elements of his British epistemological 
background. There is a difference “in kind” between my assurance “that I am” and my 


reversed, but the former is always present and deeply involves the subject always. It is this abiding sense 
of duty which is bound up with the very fact of my existence. I am unavoidably conscious of my own being 
in my sense of duty. But, as Newman will go on to say, I am also unavoidably conscious of God in it. 

973 

Ibid., p. 20. By "intuition" Newman seems to mean that it is self-evident ("Proof of Theism" p. 21). 
"Intuition" is prior to faith (ibid., p. 20: "Surely there are things prior to faith. I apply the word 'intuition' to 
such"), and is to be "referred to our internal acts only ... it relates to our own mental operations" (Ibid., p. 
22 ). 

It is to be noted that on p. 15 of his "Proof of Theism" Newman has written in the left margin that "I 
have not yet proved that Conscience is one of the phenomena, through which my existence is conveyed to 
me, and that belief in the trustworthiness of the senses is not." (Newman's italics). 
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Ibid., p. 3. 

975 

Ibid. 

976 

Ibid., p. 2 ("Sentio, ergo sum"). 
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assurance “that other things are”. That is, he distinguishes the certain “intuition” he has 
of his own existence as bound up with “certain mental acts” (his thoughts and 

978 

sensations), from the “persuasion” he has of the external world through the senses, for 

979 

“I have faith, not intuition, of the external world”. 

In regard to the awareness of the external world, “I have a sensation of colours and 
forms - this is one thing. I have a persuasion that these colours and forms convey to me 

980 

the presence of external objects - this is a second thing.” That “colours and forms 

981 

convey to me the presence etc. of external objects ... is an object of faith.” Newman 


977 

Ibid., p. 20. 

978 

We must be careful here that we do not attribute to Newman the position that knowledge can be 
gained from simple independence from the world. In a separate section of the Philosophical Notebook, 
"Elements of Thought" (p. 1, February 24. 1859), Newman writes, "I grant, or I assume, that the soul 
would not think without some external stimulus: that if it were cut off from all communication from the 
external world, it would pass this life in a sort of torpor... But then, as soon as it is roused, it reflects upon 
itself, and thereby gains a number of ideas, quite independently <of the> external world, & with 
indefinitely more intimateness than the external world could convey them. In what then I am going to say, 

I suppose the soul awake, without going into the question of what are the conditions of its being so. ..." 

979 

"Proof of Theism" p. 20. 
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Ibid., p. 5. 
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Ibid. It is clear that Newman's epistemological approach is different from that of Aquinas, which I shall 
not attempt to describe here. Just what Newman means by writing (to himself in the seclusion of his 
private Notebook) that the "persuasion" that colours and forms (of things apprehended by the senses) 
"convey external objects" is an "object of faith " needs careful attention. All up, Newman does not think 
that the "persuasion" that external phenomena convey external objects is as immediate and direct a 
knowledge of objective being as is the intuition of one's own existence and the sense of God implied in 
the promptings of conscience. The former involves a form of " faith " - that is, faith in one's powers of 
apprehension. This "faith" is clearly a form of trust. 

This directly parallels what he said in "Religious Faith Rational" back in May 1829 when speaking of 
what we truly "know". Fie writes in that Sermon of 1829: "Indeed, when we come to examine the subject, 
it will be found that, strictly speaking, we know little more than that we exist, and that there is an Unseen 
Power whom we are bound to obey. Beyond this we must trust; and first our senses, memory, and 
reasoning powers; then other authorities: - so that, in fact almost all we do, every day of our lives, is on 
trust, i.e. faith". (Parochial and Plain Sermons, Vol. I, Sermon XV, Christian Classics, 1966, p. 193) 

It may be that, in his Notebook reactions to W. G. Ward's Manuscript, he is choosing to use his word 
"faith" in part because Ward had used "implicit faith" in reference to reliance on acts of consciousness 
other than consciousness of the present. Whereas, Newman observes on p. 20, "I would draw a broad line 
between what is within us and without us, and apply the word "faith" to our reliance or certainty of things 
without and not within us. Can anyone possibly say that "faith" is used in the same sense, when I say "I 
have faith in my existence", and "faith in the existence of the external world"? Surely there are things 
prior to faith. I apply the word "intuition" to such. To say I have faith in intuition is an absurdity. I have an 
intuition of three things prior to my knowledge of the fact of myself. 1) in consciousness, 2) in thought 3) 
in a certain analysis, which becomes afterwards the principle of reasoning ... Flere we have real intuition; 
but I have faith, not intuition, of the external world." ("Proof of Theism" p. 20). 

It seems that for Newman the apprehension of external phenomena is more immediate than the 
"persuasion" that they convey "external objects". Whereas, my awareness of my own being is as 
immediate as my awareness of my thought. All up, the point for our purposes here is that the 
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writes that he “would draw a broad line between what is within us and without us, and 

982 

apply the word ‘faith’ to our reliance or certainty of things without and not within us.” 

Newman chooses to distinguish between the perception of phenomena (“colours 
and forms”) and the “persuasion” that these “convey to me the presence etc. of external 
objects”. He does not regard the apprehension of “external objects” (precisely as being 
external entities) as an “intuition”. It involves or entails a form of “faith”. This seems to 
mean that there is an element of trust in our powers of apprehending external things and 
in the reliability of the impressions of things gained by our powers of perception. By 
contrast, this is not to be said of our apprehension of our own existence, which is part and 
parcel of our apprehension of our very thinking and our “sensations”. There is no trust 

983 

here, it is intuited. 

The point here is that there is an element of implicit faith present in our acceptance 
of the existence of the things we perceive to be external to us. “I have faith, not intuition, 

984 

of the external world”. This means (Newman thinks) that there is a sense in which the 
awareness of my own being is decidedly immediate and more reliable than is my 
“persuasion” as to “the presence etc. of external objects”. What Newman is doing here is 
laying his own basis for going to the existence of two beings, oneself and God, from 
internal realities perceived directly, immediately, intuitively and incontestably (such as 


consciousness and conviction of one's personal existence is immediate and direct, and more so than one's 
"persuasion" of the existence of "external objects" that are apprehended in their phenomena. As we 
remember, in 1829 he made no distinction between the immediacy and certainty of our knowing that we 
exist and our knowing that there is an unseen Power whom we must obey. But in the Notebook some 
thirty years later he does distinguish between our knowing that we exist and the "primary faith" involved 
in our knowledge of God. This is because God is an external object and is not intuited. There is a trust in 
the cognitive process. 
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"Proof of Theism", p. 20 
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It may be of interest to notice a passage in St Francis de Sales Treatise on the Love of God (1616), in 
which he describes the apprehension of external things. It reflects a traditional scholastic understanding 
of his time, and shows the distinction made between the object and its impressions made on the knowing 
subject. It is this distinction that in due course became the focus of epistemological doubt. He writes , 
"When we look upon anything, though it is present to us, it is not itself united to our eyes, but only sends 
out to them a certain representation or picture of itself, which is called its sensible species, by means of 
which we see. So also when we contemplate or understand anything, that which we understand is not 
united to our understanding otherwise than by another representation and most delicate and spiritual 
image, which is called intelligible species. But further, these species, by how many windings and changes 
do they get to the understanding! They arrive at the exterior senses, thence pass to the interior, then to 
the imagination, then to the active understanding, and come at last to the passive understanding, to the 
end that passing through so many strainers and under so many files they may be purified, subtilsed and 
perfected, and of sensible become intelligible." 

Treatise on the Love of God (1616), Book III, ch. XI. Transl. H. B. Mackey, Newman Press, 1953, pp. 154-155 
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"Proof of Theism", p. 20. 
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my own existence and its phenomena - the phenomena being “certain mental acts”, such 


as my abiding sense of duty). 

Newman has said that an apprehension of one’s own being is involved in the mind 


acting in several of its modes, such as the mind remembering, feeling, reasoning. 
Well, as has been said, there is another mode or dress of the mind, “one of those 


phenomena through which ... my existence is brought home to me.” It is the 
conscience , which in this context Newman describes as “the discrimination of acts as 

988 

worthy of praise or blame”. Indeed, while conscience is one aspect of my 
consciousness (and so is one of the modes of the mind bringing home to me my own 
existence), it clearly has a privileged position because it naturally sanctions, leads and 
guides the other aspects. Several years later Newman would write in the Grammar of 

989 

Assent that “Conscience is nearer to me than any other means of knowledge.” 

Once again, we must be clear about the exact sense of the term “conscience” here 
for it is an important aspect of Newman’s argument. The “conscience”, Newman explains 
- as he has explained elsewhere - can refer to one of two things. On the one hand it can 
refer to “the act of moral judgment” that “I am transgressing a law”, or a “sense of a law 

990 

and consequent obligation”, or of “right and wrong under a special sanction”. The 
“sense of a law and consequent obligation” is one that is conscious of binding duty with 
sanctions in what is done. Alternatively, the conscience can stand for “the particular 


judgment formed” on what course of action is the duty. This “particular judgment 
formed” can be right or wrong. It can be reformed and it can pass away. Expressing the 
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This gives. Newman thinks, a unique sureness to the sense of God in the conscience, it is from this 
intuition of what is directly bound up with my being (such as the "sensation" of conscience and what it 
implies of God) that many other objects of apprehension may be accepted. For the Author of nature, 
apprehended in the conscience, would not deceive. God. so conscience testifies, exists and is a moral God. 

986 

This represents an advance on his position expressed in May 1829. in his Sermon "Religious Faith 
Rational" of that date. Newman said we "know" our own existence and that of an Unseen Power, but 
"trust, that is faith" is involved in our reliance on our senses, memory, and reasoning powers (and almost 
all else). So by 1860 there is a modification of his view on this. Our awareness of our modes of thinking (in 
and by which we are conscious of our existence) involves what we "know". It is direct and intuitive. 

We must remember that all this was a private, secluded and unpublished line of investigation. Few 
would have known of these exploratory lines of thought as it was never published. 
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J. H. Newman, "Proof of Theism", p. 8. 
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Ibid. That is, this is blameworthy and should not be done. That is praiseworthy, and should be done. 
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J. H. Newman, Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent (1870), image Book. 1955, p. 304. 
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J. H. Newman, "Proof of Theism", p. 9 
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Ibid. 
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matter in relation to acts being done, “I have a double feeling - first, that I am 
transgressing a law, secondly that the law says this or that. The latter conviction I may 

992 

change, and yet the former notion will remain.” 

The former “sense of a law and consequent obligation” abides with the person such 
that he is ever conscious that he must do what is right and avoid what is wrong. That is to 
say, while this abiding sense of duty informs the numerous particular judgments that 
involve practical reasoning, it should be conceived as ever present to the person. It 
renders him being always subject to a felt, sensed and perceived moral obligation or 


binding moral law. It is ever commanding him to do what is right and avoid the wrong, 
and ever judges him on what he has done. Whereas my “particular judgment formed” 
may be with me but one day, and may pass away or be contradicted the next. 

The “feeling” of conscience upon which Newman especially fastens is this sense 

993 

“of right and wrong under special sanction”. This (more so than “the particular 
judgment formed”), is part of myself in the “same way that sensation, consciousness, 

994 

reasoning, memory are parts of myself’. It is, like consciousness and sensation, “bound 

995 

up in the very idea or fact of my existence”. It is especially this feature of the 

996 

conscience that suggests the thought of a God commanding, and is intimately part of 
my very being. It is the basis of Newman’s preferred proof for God’s existence: “I hold 

997 

... there is a God because there is a moral obligation”. It brings the “recognition of an 


998 

obligation involving the notion of an external being obliging,” an inchoate sense of 


God. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid., p. 10 
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Ibid. 
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Newman states in a footnote ("Proof of Theism", P. 13, footnote 18, May 9, 1868), that if it "be asked, 
How can an oracle be divine, which is not infallible in its anwers? But conscience errs, not in principles but 
in details. There is always something true in its dictates ..." (This is synderesis, which does not err. I may 
be very wrong in what I think is my duty here and now, but that I should do what is right is infallibly true). 
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J. H. Newman, "Proof of Theism", p. 1. 
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Ibid., pp. 13-14. A little before this in his "Proof of Theism" reflections, Newman quotes passages from 
his earlier Sermons and his Callista, by way of illustration and corroboration (pp. 11,12,13 ). 
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As we shall see, several years later in his landmark Grammar of Assent (1870), Newman will express 
this twofold feature of Conscience as "a moral sense, and a sense of duty; a judgment of the reason and a 
magisterial dictate ... here I have to speak of conscience in the latter point of view ..." ( Grammar , p. 98). 
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Newman bases this sense of God not on the analysis of the terms (an obligation 

1000 

logically requiring an Obliger or Lawgiver) but on the “peculiarity of the feeling”. 

That is, I feel what the dictate of conscience implies as a matter of personal experience. It 

is not to the purpose to reply that logically we only accept an obligation or law if we 

already recognise the lawgiver (God), for the sanction is already experienced, with its 

implications for the subject who is experiencing absolute moral obligation. So Newman is 

especially bringing to our attention what he regards as a point of experience for all. 

As we have seen elsewhere, this general sense of duty approximates to the 

1001 

medieval Thomistic synderesis (which was, in any case, the simple classical Greek 

term for “conscience”) but Newman puts it all in simple English, though expressed with 
1002 

subtlety. The sense of a moral law commanding, threatening and implying a future 
judgment, is the natural foundation of the sense of God. Its character, as experienced by 
the conscience, is such as to seem to come unmistakably from a “Father & Judge”. 

To repeat, this sense of a sanction on the rightness or wrongness of my action, is 
part of myself - and everyone has this feeling. My being, my self (of which I am 
conscious from my sense of moral obligation) is experienced as conscientious, which is 
to say as ever subject to moral obligation with its sanctions. This accompanies each and 
all everywhere, though its practical and specific judgment as to action will vary among 
persons. This “feeling on my mind, which I call conscience ” is bound up with, and 
conveys to me, the fact or idea of my own existence just as certain other “sensations” 

1003 

do. That is, / am obliged. / am to be blamed. I am to be praised. I must do the right. 1 
must avoid the wrong. In this ever-present sense of objective moral duty my own being is 
deeply involved and directly apprehended. 
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J. H. Newman, "Proof of Theism", p. 14. 
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Synderesis is explained in chapter 2 on the history of the idea of the conscience as a sense of God. 

1002 

At this period, Newman wrote his article in The Rambler of July 1859, "On Consulting the Faithful in 
matters of Doctrine". In Section 1 he makes the following point, if "we do not use the vernacular I do not 
see how the bulk of the Catholic people are to be catechized or taught at all. English has innovated on the 
Latin sense of its own Latin words; and if we are to speak according to the conditions of the language, and 
are to make ourselves intelligible to the multitude, we shall necessarily run the risk of startling those who 
are resolved to act as mere critics and scholastics in the process of popular instruction." He writes, 
"readers of English are bound ever to bear in mind that they are not reading Latin, and that learned 
divines must ever exercise charity in their interpretations of vernacular religious teaching" (pp. 200-201). 
A similar point had been made in his Sermon "The Theory of Developments in Religious Doctrine" , no. 34. 
(Purification, 1843). Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford, pp. 340-341. 

1003 

While Newman does say that conscience is one of those phenomena through which my existence is 
brought home to me, he has a note on the left margin saying he has not proved this. 
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Importantly, Newman draws a parallel between, on the one hand, the 
consciousness of thought as (a reflex act) implying my existence and, on the other, the 
sensation of conscience as (the recognition of an obligation) involving the notion of an 

1004 

external being obliging. Just as in being aware of myself thinking I am aware of my 
own existence, so also (in a parallel sense) “in the feeling on my mind, which I call 
conscience ” I am aware of “an external being obliging” me. We should note that it is the 
unique character of the feelings of conscience “which carry the mind out of itself and 
beyond itself, which imply a tribunal in future, and reward and punishment which are so 

special.” 1005 

So while my thinking is a dress or mode of my being by which I intuit my 
existence, my general sense of duty (which, precisely as one mode of my thought, is also 
a means whereby I intuit my existence) is a dress or mode conveying to me “an external 
being obliging” me. The dictate of conscience has this special feature, then, that it 
conveys to me both my own existence and an external being obliging me - and the nature 
of the feelings suggests that the external obliger is personal. This sensation of conscience 
(i.e., primarily the sense of duty), conveying a sense of my own being and of an external 
obliger, is an intimate and abiding part of myself giving to me an especially sure, constant 
and unavoidable sense of both myself and the external being obliging me. 

Now, there is something further to be noticed here. As has been said, the “sensation 
of conscience” is “the recognition of an obligation involving the notion of an external 
being obliging.” There are, then, two aspects being recognized in the “sensation of 
conscience” (apart from the intuited sense of one’s own being). There is the “recognition 
of an obligation” and there is the recognition that the obligation involves “the notion of 
an external being obliging”. Regarding the former, we may say that the “sensation of 
conscience” by definition involves the direct recognition of my being under moral 
obligation. As has been said, Newman is primarily thinking here of the general sense of 
duty. 
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J. H. Newman, "Proof of Theism", p. 13. 

"Now I say that, as consciousness of thought is a reflex act implying existence (I think, therefore I am), so 
this sensation of conscience is the recognition of an obligation involving the notion of an external being 
obliging" ( my italics : "as... so"). This seems to say that just as consciousness of thought implies existence, 
so too the sensation of conscience is the recognition of an obliger. There is a parallel between the two. 
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J. H. Newman, "Proof of Theism", p. 14. 
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But what are we to say of the second feature, which involves “the notion of an 

external being obliging”? Is this as directly perceived, or is it a quasi instinctive step of 

interpretation involving, perhaps, some form of implicit reasoning from the perceived 

obligation to “an external being obliging”? It looks as if “the recognition of an 

obligation” involves feelings which one would naturally associate with “an external 

1006 

being obliging”, an obliger who is a “Father and a Judge”, which includes “a tribunal 

1007 

in future, and reward and punishment which are so special.” Newman writes that “the 

feeling is one analogous or similar to that which we feel in human matters towards a 

1008 

person whom we have offended”. This would suggest that in some instinctive way a 
spontaneous and implicit comparison is made between the feeling of conscience and 
feelings involved in human relationships - especially with a “Father and a Judge”. The 

1009 

feeling of conscience thus results in the “inchoate recognition of a Divine Being”. 

Newman is showing that just as my own existence is evident to me in my very 

thinking (including in my consciousness of moral obligation), so “the inchoate 

recognition of a Divine Being” follows close upon my recognition that I am. Very 

importantly he adds this further observation, that it is “only not so clear an object of 

1010 

perception as is my own existence”. But while it is “not so clear” a perception as my 

own existence, Newman plainly thinks it is certainly clear and certain. There is no doubt, 

he thinks, about the presence of God in the dictate of conscience. 

While there is no doubt, there is nevertheless a difference between the one and the 

other. He has said that while I possess a “real intuition” of my thinking and of 

consciousness and personal existence, I have “faith, not intuition, of the external 
ion 

world”. Consistent with this and very significantly, he writes that “intuition ... 

exercises itself or belongs to nothing external to us, as the being of a God, the existence 

1012 

of an external world, etc. - but it relates to our own mental operations”. There is not, 
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then, an “intuition” of God, for God is external to the knowing subject. Newman has said 
that the recognition of God is “only not so clear an object of perception as is my own 
existence” (my italics). 

Does the recognition of God in the apprehension of moral obligation involve some 
kind of faith or reasoning? Earlier in his notes (pp. 6-7) Newman disagrees with Ward’s 
putting faith in the fidelity of the senses on a par with “consciousness of our being or its 
primary modes”. For instance, as to Ward’s question, “How do we know that men are 
here whom our senses bring before us and not in some other planet?”, Newman states that 
we do not “know” it. In this context, what does Newman mean by “fnovv”? 

Newman restricts the term to “know” to an act of “intuition”, that is to our intuitive 

1013 

knowledge of “our being and its primary modes”. All recognition of external or 
outward reality involves some sort of faith or belief {such as faith or trust in the fidelity of 
our senses or reliability of other cognitive powers). We do not “ know ” external realities - 
Newman is using the term here in this very restricted sense of intuition. Therefore the 
existence of God involves belief. Why? Because God is “an external or outward 

1014 

being”. While the existence of God as implied in the sense of being subject to moral 
obligation is not apprehended by means of external or outward things, it still involves 
“faith”. He is using “faith” here in a very special sense and in a special context. 

This belief (in God), this faith or trust (in God) is not the common belief or trust 
that is involved in our perception of external things. Newman calls it, rather, a “ primary 
belief ’. In fact “there is just one primary belief I have - not knowledge but belief ... it is 
an external or outward being, or I should not talk of faith - it is belief in the existence of 

1015 

God.” So while belief or trust (in, for instance, the reliability of the senses and other 
powers) is entailed in the knowledge of all external and outward things, there is only one 
“primary belief’ and that is belief in God. This distinction between the “primary belief’ 
(in God) and the common belief or trust (that is involved in our perception of external 
things) at least again makes clear that the knowledge of the being of God gained from the 
sense of duty is not an “intuition”. Yet it is very near in terms of immediacy of perception 
to the “intuition” of oneself. 
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Just as the recognition of the reality of external things involves a belief or trust in 

the reliability of the senses and powers of perception (and not simple “intuition”), so the 

recognition of a Divine Being within the sense of moral obligation seems to involve trust 

or belief in the mind’s spontaneous process of recognition of God. We may interpose by 

observing that perhaps this process is one of instinctive and implicit reasoning on the 

experience of moral obligation. The recognition of God involves faith or trust in this 

implicit process of the mind. But Newman calls it a “primary” belief because “it is more 

1016 

intimately connected with the nature of the human mind than anything else”. So 
intimately is this belief connected with the nature of the human mind, that “while it is to 

1017 

be received on faith hardly it is so in fact”. 

The consciousness of one’s own being is likewise present in the sense of moral 

obligation. So in Newman’s account, my recognition of being subject to moral obligation 

has this special feature that it brings home to me the joint reality of two beings more 

clearly and immediately than does any other faculty of perception. Those two beings are 

my own self and the being of God - the former entailing an “intuition” of my existence, 

the latter a uniquely “primary belief’ in (my power to apprehend) the existence of 
1018 

God. It is so “primary” a belief as “hardly” to be “so in fact”. Thus it is that in my 
sense of moral obligation I have, or am able to have, an abiding intimate sense of myself 
and my God. 

Newman’s published stand for the inner conviction of the reality of myself before 
God, preceding and supporting the sense of myself and the external world, is given a 
particular account in these private notes. The account is tentative, exploratory and was 
not published. It pivots around what “certain mental acts” imply for “existence”. I think 
this approach to God from what I truly “know” made its first explicit appearance in the 
sermon of May 1829, “Religious Faith Rational.” Coincidentally in his “Proof of 
Theism” jottings he notes that his “argument for the being of a God” has been “my own 
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chosen proof of that fundamental doctrine for thirty years past” (p. 18). This takes us 
back, roughly, to the sermons of 1829-1830. 

Is this a “demonstration” giving us a logical reason intrinsic to the argument and 
compelling the philosophically critical reader to admit it? I do not think Newman would 
have called it that, strictly speaking. He himself admits in the Apologia that he found a 
difficulty in putting this “certainty into logical shape ... in mood and figure” to his 

1019 

satisfaction. In any case, he did not think that in such matters as this a 
“demonstration” is what brings true and personal conviction. 

It is, rather, an account of how and why one may accept the truth, why in fact many 
people do accept it, and why it is reasonable. By means of the conscience, understood as 
the dictate of an authoritative monitor, any given person may be led to the existence of 
God. Newman says to his reader, I accept the fact of God for this reason and I am 
convinced it is the best reason. Are you truly interested in being sure of the existence of 
God? Do you genuinely want to be sure of it? Then follow me, notice what I point to in 
the experience of conscience. Have a look yourself and listen to the “echo” I am referring 
to and I am sure you will see that it is both reasonable and true. In the sense intended, I 
am convinced you will find it is, for you, the best “proof’ of God. 

Myself and My Creator 

That having been said, a nagging philosophical difficulty which has been raised 
previously and which will be mentioned more explicitly a little later may be considered. 
Newman means to show that the conscience, understood as a sense of duty, conveys the 
sense of a Father, Lawgiver and Judge. But what justifies one in thinking that what is 
sensed inchoately is an objective entity separate from the subject and not just a subjective 
impression created by nature? Newman appears to say that one can see and feel that this 
is so and elsewhere he has offered considerations which support the validity of this 
assertion. There is especially the point that certain feelings commonly indicate and 
convey external facts and their character. The task here is not to evaluate Newman’s 
argument, but as Edward Sillem once pointed out, there appears to be needed some 
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further “inquiry into the connexion between a natural sign and what it signifies, to justify 

1020 

‘the leap’ from the emotions of conscience to the affirmation of a Personal God”. 


There is a further issue which does not appear to have been explicitly tackled in the 

“Proof of Theism” notes. But it is related to what has just been said. In his “Proof’ 

Newman is seeking to show how the sense of moral obligation involves “an inchoate 

recognition of a Divine Being”. The Lawgiver/Father/Judge who is recognized in the 

sense of moral obligation must be regarded as man’s Creator if he is to be regarded as 

God. The true God, as Newman knew and always professed, is the Creator of all things, 

including oneself. Well, whence comes the apprehension of God as Creator ? This is of 

fundamental philosophical importance. Does it have a connection with the conscience? 

Whatever of the Philosophical Notebook , Newman did refer to the primary sense of 

myself and my Creator in sermons and publications. For instance, on April 8, 1832 
1021 

Newman declares that “the notion of duty to an Unseen Governor” is “implied in the 

1022 

authoritativeness with which conscience dictates to us”, suggesting “the approbation 

1023 

of our Maker”. So, the authoritativeness of conscience implies the approbation of our 

1024 

“Maker”. Another example may be referred to - in the Sermon of July 21, 1833 
(recalled above) he said that “we begin, by degrees, to perceive that there are but two 
beings in the whole universe, our own soul, and the God who made it. Sublime, 
unlooked-for doctrine, yet most true! To every one of us there are but two beings in the 

1025 

whole world, himself and God.” (my italics). He states in the Apologia that “from a 

boy I had been led to consider that my Maker and I, His creature, were the two beings, 

1026 

luminously such, in rerum natura ”. 
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In these random texts God is referred to as his Maker, and himself as his creature. 
Can we date this being led “ from a boy' ’ to discover his own self in the presence of his 
Creator ? Yes, we can date it. It occurred sometime in 1806 or 1807 - we know this 
because Newman mentioned it. He states that “God put it in my heart, when 5 or 6 years 

1027 

old, to ask what and why I was”. During his childhood there arose in his heart the 
question, “ What and why I was”. Plainly, this was not an exercise in formal philosophical 

speculation nor was it a declared philosophical conclusion, achieved during 

1028 

childhood. It appears as the fruit of implicit and natural reasoning, aided by grace. 
Our question here is, are we able to connect Newman’s sense of God as Governor/Father 
and Judge - gained from and in his conscience - with his sense of God as his Creator - 
gained “from a boy”? 

As we have seen, the “Proof of Theism” investigations stress that the “intuition” of 
one’s own existence is present within one’s own act of thinking - which includes that act 
of thinking which is the conscience. I have an “intuition” of my own self in my sense of 
being subject to moral obligation and duty. Now, (if we must speculate) it would not take 
much to perceive even instinctively that while the self does in fact exist, it need not exist. 
I am, but I need not be. Sensing one’s radical contingency in this way, one then may see, 
by a tacit and implicit act of reason, that one’s existence is essentially given or caused. If 
it is given, it is given not by oneself but by another. 

This question (Why, then, am /?) with its intimated answer (I am created by 
Another), could come precisely in that act of thought (which includes the sense of 
personal existence) which is the conscience. It may come especially and even normally 
in the conscience because of the abiding importunity of the conscience. The conscience 
importunately presses on the self. What is intuited in the conscience is the self that is 
subject to moral obligation. What is grasped by an implicit step of reasoning is that one’s 
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self need not be and also the answer to the question Why, then, am I? The answer (that I 
am created by God) is not intuited but inferred. 

This inference can be implicit, spontaneous. The point here is that these simple 
steps of implicit reasoning may occur within the sense of moral obligation and arising 
from it. It is the conscience that gives rise to these thoughts about the self. We can thus 
see that within and by means of the sense of moral obligation it is possible (by implicit 
reasoning) to gain a sense not only of a Father/Governor and Judge, but also of a Creator. 

Newman does not spell this out in his “Proof of Theism” notes, but in my opinion it 
seems to be assumed - especially if we bear in mind his childhood realization of being 
created by a distinct Creator. Plainly, this never left him. It became a life-long 
fundamental realization. These tacit and implicit steps of the reason, upon apprehending 
the radical contingency and changeability of one’s own existence, take one to the sense of 
a Creator (of oneself). The idea of a Creator being thus suggested as a result of this 
implicit reasoning, the feeling and conviction of one’s own contingent existence (present 
in the conscience, as in any mode of thought) is abidingly explained. 

Thus there is a natural and implicit sense of oneself and one’s Creator - without 
there being as yet a reflex process of strict philosophical demonstration involving 
formally expressed philosophical proof. That might come later, and in Newman’s case 
we may suppose it did come. Further (as Newman explains in his Sermon of July 21, 
1833), where there is also a sense of the passing, ephemeral, disappointing and 
unsatisfactory nature of external things in one’s life, the two foremost realities in one’s 
mind naturally become oneself and one’s Maker who is Father, Governor and Judge (as 

1029 

intimated in the Conscience). 

In the earlier chapter on Newman’s 1816 conversion reference was made to the 
very important place the reading of Beveridge had in the immediate aftermath of the 
young Newman’s conversion. Attention was drawn to the similarity between Beveridge’s 
approach to God the Creator from a reflection on one’s self, and Newman’s instinctive 
approach to his sense of Self. In his explanation of the revealed doctrine of God as 
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Creator of all, Beveridge directs that I go “into the closet of my heart, and there begin to 

1030 

look within myself, and consider what I am”. Let us notice that formulation - I am to 
look within myself and “consider what I am”. This is similar to Newman’s formulation of 
the question that occurred in his childhood. At 5 or 6 he asked what I am. 

Then comes the decisive consideration: “in that I think, I am sure I am; and in that I 

1031 

am, I am sure there is a God; for if there was no God, how came I to be ?” (my 
italics). Beveridge is presenting not merely the dogmatic teaching of creation in the 
Creed, but a way of appreciating it. It is by asking not only what I am but why I am. It is 
a way of inference to God from limited, caused and contingent being, and the perceived 
contingent being in the first instance is oneself. Now, one’s own self can be and is sensed 
in any act of thought. I suggest that from an early age among the most notable of 
Newman’s acts of thought was his thought of moral obligation. 

Though Beveridge is presenting a Christian dogma (that God is the Creator of all) 
and not just a conclusion of implicit reasoning, it is plain that Newman’s natural and 
instinctive sense of God was gained (so early in his life) along the lines of Beveridge’s 
presentation. As we have seen, we can take it that the question how came I to be? arose 
in Newman’s childhood when he was five or six. This is because he himself has recorded 

1032 

that as a child he was led to ask u what and why I was”. Now the point here is that the 
question about his own self - what and why he was - could well have been prompted by 
his sense of self present within that mode of thought which was his dawning conscience - 
which is to say his sense of being subject to moral obligation. That is my proposal. 

To recapitulate, with this sense of self (what he was) came the obvious question: 
Why he was ? Newman, then, had a very early intimation of his Creator - and doubtless 
it was to his Creator that he felt responsible. That is certainly how Beveridge presents it: 
it is to one’s Creator that one feels responsible (so the conscience is involved). All this is 
to say that his sense of being subject to moral obligation as a young child would naturally 
have prompted both his sense of self and his sense of a Creator. His Creator (to whom he 
was responsible) was “felt” to be (due to the commanding, warning and approving action 
of conscience) a “Father & Judge” and Friend. This sense of creation and of having been 
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created may be seen as the more metaphysical underpinning of Newman’s 
(phenomenological) argument from the Conscience and what it quite validly senses. 

At various points Newman makes it clear that for “so long” he had naturally 

1033 

considered that “Nature was a parable”, that external things were but a veil. He, 
“from a boy” had “been led to consider my Maker and I, His creature, were the two 

1034 

beings, luminously such, in rerum natura ”, In fact, we may say this was the basic 
religious event of his early childhood in terms of natural awareness and realization (aided 
by grace). This seems to have been often overlooked by commentators. He was led to a 
sense of two primary realities, the first (his own self) was intuited and the second (his 
Creator ) was sensed by implicit, tacit, instinctive reasoning from the contingency of his 
own personal existence - rather than from the existence of external things. In his case, 
this came early. 

My proposal is that his sense of his own contingent existence was gained primarily 
within the mode of thought that was his sense of being subject to moral obligation, that is 
in his conscience. His conscience brought forward his sense of self. His self perceived as 
transient and contingent, brought forward its Cause , the Creator. Thus there were “two 

1035 

and two only absolute and luminously self-evident beings, myself and my Creator”. 
(italics mine). Thus the conscience gave rise, in different though interrelated processes, 

1036 

to the thought of my Maker who is Father, Lawgiver and Judge. 

The “Proof of Theism” explorations seem to presume the 
sense of a Creator. The notes analyse his character as revealed in 
the dictates of conscience. What is the “feeling” (“on my mind”) of 
being subject to the law of moral obligation like? It is like 
(“analogous or similar to”) that which we feel “towards a person 
whom we have offended”, a “father or revered superior” whose 
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approbation or displeasure is both the cause and the “object of the feeling”. 

Why is the profile of a “father or revered superior”, a Lawgiver/Father and Judge, 
predominant for Newman? It is because the very “essence of religion” is “authority and 

1038 

obedience”. The daily and predominant issue in authentic religion , both natural and 
revealed, is duty and the will of God. These are the features set forth by the sense of 
moral obligation. It is precisely this which is at the forefront of the conscience. But within 
it all, for the reasons given, is the sense of having been created and therefore of a Creator. 

For Newman, conscience involves, by implication , a perception of Something 
objective, a Person, an Obliger, a Father and Judge. This is implied by the objectivity of 
the moral law apprehended by the conscience (the “law of conscience”) and it is implied 
by the peculiar feelings inescapably involved in the perception. Newman is absolutely 
rejecting Hume’s assertion that all this is illusory and is but a subjective sentiment. In his 
Notebook probe, Newman examines the testimony of various classical authors, passages 
in literature and current authors, and Callista’s own striking testimony to Polemo. He 

1039 

also allows that the reason of science must complete the idea thus gained. 

Traditional Thomistic epistemology begins with the mind’s natural perception of 
the external world and understands that, included in this, is the awareness of one’s own 

1040 

self as apprehending it. The way to God is based on this. Newman chooses to begin 
with what he thinks is more immediate, yet no less objective: the apprehension of 
objective moral obligation to which the self is seen to be subject. This involves an 
“intuition” of the existence of one’s own self (perceived, on reflection, to be contingent 
with its implicit sense of a Creator) and a sense of an Obliger in the dictate of conscience. 
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Newman may have felt that this may be of greater appeal to a philosophical 
audience increasingly sceptical of the validity of man’s powers of perceiving external 
reality. Newman himself shared a little of this scepticism - and he had his own reasons 
for not being sceptical but they depended precisely on his sense of the divine in the 
conscience. On what basis can one rely on the validity of one’s apprehended impressions 
of external reality? The sense of an imperative moral law, which as a mode of thought or 
sensation is intuited together with my own existence, involves an inchoate recognition of 
an objective Obliger. The natural sense of unexplained personal contingency gained 
therein points also to a creating Cause - and this Creator is obviously the Obliger who 
comes across as “Father & Judge.” 

So then, this recognition of God as “Father & Judge” comes close upon my 
recognition of my own existence as contained within my sense of duty - and is thus an 
especially clear, immediate and unassailable perception, more so than anything of the 
external world (so Newman thinks). While the senses take me out to the external world, 
the conscience - or the apprehension of the moral law with its concomitant sense of self - 
is immediate to me, as is any thought or sensation. In this way there are, in all the 
universe, two beings, my self (directly intuited) and (by quasi-immediate implication) my 
Creator, who are both especially immediate to me. 

“Thus the line is broad & deep between the reliance on reason or conscience and 
upon the trustworthiness of the impressions of the senses or the reality <existence> of 
matter. Hence the being of a God, arising out of what is internal, is an external fact 

1041 

different in evidence <proof> from every other external fact.” These two beings are 
the first and foremost realities of my consciousness, and impress themselves on me with 
an immediacy and reality not characteristic of any other beings. 

This interior path to God is very characteristic of Newman, as he shows later in the 
Apologia and other writings - which we shall soon consider. He chooses to interpret St 
Anselm’s way to God, from the very idea of God to his objective reality, as being at least 
akin to his own. This allusion to Anselm was mentioned earlier as appearing in his 

1042 

correspondence while he was studying in Rome. It recurs here, thirteen years later, in 
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his “Proof of Theism”. He writes - “St Anselm’s argt. [9qu. that our thinking implies 

1043 

the fact])”. Let us note that point: Newman says “Our Thinking implies the fact”. This 
seems to be the essence of Newman’s interpretation of Anselm’s way to God. That is, our 
thinking (of being under moral obligation) implies the fact (of a divine Obliger) because 
it is sensed, felt, perceived and interpreted to be such. It is also, as I have proposed, 
underpinned by a metaphysical step from the sense of contingent self to one’s Creator. 

The Apologia Soon after the “Proof of Theism” entries in the Notebook , Newman 

published his Apologia (1864) in rebuttal of Kingsley’s imputations. The thinking of the 
Notebook is evident in the Apologia's references to the path from conscience to God. 

“... and if I am asked why I believe in a God, I answer that it is because I 
believe in myself, for I feel it impossible to believe in my own existence (and 
of that fact I am quite sure) without believing also in the existence of Him, 

1044 

who lives as a Personal, All-seeing, All-judging Being in my conscience”. 
Newman’s belief in his own existence involves a belief in the existence of God. We have 
considered the explanation of this in the “Proof of Theism” and the sense in which it is a 
“proof’. I propose that the expression of the argument in the Apologia, at least in part, 
also may include an implicit passing from the contingent character of Newman’s own 
existence to the necessary existence of the Creator. Newman writes that “I feel it 
impossible to believe in my own existence (and of that fact I am quite sure) without 
believing also in the existence of Him, who lives ... in my conscience”. I propose that this 
inference may occur within the process of thinking that is the conscience. 

What conscience conveys, with its concomitant sense of the contingent self, is that 
the Creator abiding within has a certain profile. The profile is of One who speaks as 
Lawgiver, “Father & Judge”. It is with this character and profile that the Creator reveals 
himself in the conscience. Later in the Apologia Newman writes that “Were it not for this 
voice, speaking so clearly in my conscience and my heart, I should be an atheist, or a 

1045 

pantheist, or a polytheist when I looked into the world.” There is reference to “my 
conscience” and to “my heart” - the “heart” being the core of the self, and the 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua. World's Classics ed. Chapter 4, Section 2, no. 5, p. 206. This 
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“conscience” being the seifs power to apprehend moral obligation and moral realities. 
The heart apprehends God by means of the conscience, and God abides in the soul by 
means of the conscience. 


The claim in the Apologia that the being of God is known by the Conscience is 
notable for its powerful and convincing expression. Its beauty and conviction in 
statement, together with its coming from one who was admitted on all hands to be a 
spiritual man of integrity, lucidity and great intellectual penetration, has been persuasive 
for very many. This is despite his admission that “I have not expressed myself with 
philosophical correctness, because I have not given myself to the study of what 

1046 

metaphysicians have to say on the subject”. It is very much his own proof of theism as 

1047 

he has not studied others much on it - as he makes plain in the Notebook. Newman 
had little time or leisure for reading around among lots of published philosophers, and he 
never was very impressed with much of their writing. He gave up on the Germans and 
was singularly unimpressed with John Stuart Mill’s many fundamental assumptions. Due 
to his busy priestly life he may never have had sufficient time to deal adequately with his 
own favourite proof for God. So it is that he has difficulty in putting “the grounds of that 

1048 

certainty into logical shape ... in mood and figure to my satisfaction.” 


Observations We may ask, prior to turning to the Grammar of Assent, what is now to 
be said of Newman’s search for the foundations of the idea of God prompted by the 
conscience? There is one critical step here - it is the identification of the dictate as not 
merely the moral law apprehended by the mind, but as God’s law, manifesting to the 
mind the presence and action of an objective personal Power whom we are bound to 

1049 

obey. 
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"Such is the argument for the being of a God which I should wish, if it were possible, to maintain. It 
has been my own chosen proof of that fundamental doctrine for thirty years past - as the extracts which I 
have made pretty well show. 

I am led to it, not only by its truth, but by its great convenience & appositeness in this day ..." 

J. H. Newman, "Proof of Theism", p. 18, in The Philosophical Notebook, Part II (The Text), p. 67. 
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As already narrated, on November 7, 1859 (in “Proof of Theism”) Newman 
begins his considerations by stating that “I have a certain feeling on my mind, which I 
call conscience. When I analyse this, I feel it involves the idea of a Father & Judge - of 
one who sees my heart &c. &c.” So, there is an unclouded conviction that the “Father & 
Judge” is objective , a reality. It is not the projection of a personal, subjective construct or 
image. There is the perception of an objective Something (and not just a subjective 
sentiment as Hume would have it), and there is the perception of Something of a certain 
exalted personal character. This approach looks phenomenological. It lays out before the 
reader what the subject believes himself plainly to see. 


But there is the following problem. Could not the intimation of conscience suggest 
something else to someone who is not religious, or someone from a profoundly different 
culture? In January 1859 Newman began his entries in the Philosophical Notebook. On 

1050 

February 24 1859, in his section “Elements of Thought”, he writes that ideas are not 


perfected. An example of the point that the sense of duty may be mistaken and in conflict with right 
judgment may be seen in the following (unpublished) short letter by Newman. 

In April 2018, while living in Leura NSW, Australia, I borrowed from Mrs Jenny Porter, also of Leura, 
an original edition of Newman's Apologia published in 1864 (London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts 
and Green). Inside the book was a handwritten copy of a brief letter Newman wrote on January 3, 1865 
from the Birmingham Oratory, replying to an enquiry from the Rev. James Nary (?). The copy of Newman's 
letter of January 1865 was made by J. O. Payne in September 1875. This 1875 copy says : 

"The following letter was, with the kind permission of the owner, copied by me at Brewood (?)near 
Stafford in September 1875, when stopping with my friend the Parish Priest there, the Revd. James 
Nary to whom it was addressed by Father Newman — J. O. Payne. 

The Oratory, Bm. 

Jany. 3 rd . 1865. 

Dear Revd. Sir 

In answer to your enquiry I will say, that, in the matter of lying and equivocation, a 
man may see, by the best lights of his reason , that it is perfectly allowable to say by means of his 
servants, "not at home", when he is at home and yet his instinctive feeling, or conscience may so 
shrink from doing so, as if a thing forbidden, that he cannot bring himself to do it. That is, since 
reason is the authoritative judge of moral truth, it follows, that conscience which in this instance 
tells him the reverse, must in this instance be wrong; - yet, in matter of fact, in the case supposed, 
the man follows wrong conscience rather than right reason. In other words, he prefers, as I have 
said, " to be wrong with his conscience rather than to be right with his reason ". I hope this will be 
satisfactory to you, and thanking you for your kind expressions concerning me am 

My dear Rev. Sir 
Yours faithfully in Christ 
(signed) John H. Newman 
Of the Oratory. 

The Revd. James Nary 

(This letter of Newman's, copied by J. O. Payne, is not to be found in Newman's Letters and Diaries, 
neither in Volume XXI, nor in the Supplement, Vol XXXII. The underlining in the letter is Newman's own). 
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simply innate: “the soul would not think without some external stimulus.” He is noting 
the objectivity of what is known, but that what is known to be objective may nevertheless 
be interior: “as soon as it is roused, it reflects upon itself, and thereby gains a number of 

1051 

ideas, quite independently [-] <of the>extemal world”. These ideas are grasped with 
great “intimateness” and directness. 

On the next page he makes an interesting observation about “what we know, more 
directly and substantially by sensation. The idea of God being suggested, we discern in 
the suggestions of conscience His command. Also we gain at the same time the notion of 

1052 

justice, and that He is just”. This, I think, is very significant for the argument. This 
point of “the idea of God being suggested ” seems to imply that the idea of God is a 
suggested explanation of the “suggestions of conscience.” 

That is, because the idea of God - having been “suggested” (by oneself or from 
elsewhere) - explains the character of the dictates of conscience, they are discerned as his 
command. The dictate, as a result of this suggestion, is understood to be God’s command 
and the echo of his voice. This would be a normal intellectual step, especially if the idea 
of God continues to explain fully and exactly the interior phenomenon of the conscience 
and its dictates. After all, is not this how science itself operates and advances? 

But could not a person have something else “suggested” as the source of the 
dictate, and, on the basis of his convictions and past experience, be satisfied that it 
accounts adequately and permanently for the dictate of conscience as he experiences it? 
Could not the explanation be, let us say, one’s early conditioning, or one’s social 
environment and culture? 

Newman appreciates this possibility because he explores various passages of 
classical and current literature that support his own view. He is looking for evidence 
from non-Christian sources he has at hand. Is there evidence to regard it as natural and 
normal to interpret the conscience this way? He is aware that the doctrine of a Creator 
and Moral Governor is excluded or even denied by “aboriginal populations and widely 
spread populations. Neither the educated Chinese nor the Australian savage has a name 

1053 

to denote the God of Christians, Jews, and Mahometans”. So he is aware of the work 
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being done on the far-away Australian Aborigines. On April 26, 1860, he asks whether 

the feeling of conscience “as involving a Personal Governor is peculiar e.g. to the Anglo- 

1054 

Saxons. Have the Germans it? have the Chinese?” 

In a footnote to this, he explains, “I have a feeling in my mind, which, as soon as I 
have occasion to recognize my feeling towards a parent or kind superior, I find 

1055 

interpreted by it.” So the point of a suggested explanation, appearing in his 
“Elements of Thought” earlier in the same year, makes its appearance here too in the later 
“Proof of Theism”. My feeling toward a kind superior explains the feeling (“on my 
mind”) of conscience (just as an hypothesis might explain or interpret a certain fact). It 
explains it immediately and permanently without any further doubts. That it explains it 
permanently (in one’s own life) is something known to the individual, and it is confirmed 
by the fact that so many others seem to think this, in some form. This is a common 
intellectual process in everyday life. 

This seems, then, to function as does any “hypothesis” in the advance of human 
understanding: it answers the problem, and it answers it permanently, and it answers not 
just for the subject concerned but for most people. It emerges as the best answer to the 
subject, and as the best answer for numerous other persons and societies, and is never 
thenceforth in doubt. It is the normal way of viewing the matter. It is, in Newman’s 
account, the natural and instinctive interpretation, and it has the sanction of nature. 
Conscience is the voice of God for the ages. It is, furthermore, entirely supported by a 
host of other intellectual considerations. 

One wonders, though, whether a person of very different ethos and beliefs and 
culture - even whole societites and cultures such as the modern secular one - may find 
that a feeling towards something else interprets the dictate of conscience also. But this, of 
course, is the whole point of Newman’s stand on ethos - a right ethos, involving certain 
assumptions and expectations, supports and enables a right judgment and interpretation. 

Newman writes of the feeling of conscience that it “is just what we feel in pleasing 
or displeasing a father or revered superior. So that contemplating and revolving on this 
feeling the mind will reasonably conclude that it is an unseen father who is the object of 


selected and edited by J. Derek Holmes, with a note and introduction by Charles Stephen Dessain. 
Clarendon Press - Oxford. 1976. 
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the feeling.” Newman is certain of what he perceives in the dictate of conscience, but 
it may look to an unbeliever that God is basically an hypothesis which to one person 
accounts for the feeling of conscience, but which to him is no more persuasive than a 
different hypothesis. 

It seems that this is a basic question about Newman’s argument. Does Newman’s 
argument from “the law of Conscience” presume theism and theistic supports? Newman 
might say that the idea of God (as a father and judge) is the natural and instinctive 
thought (to the one who has a right ethos) which explains to the mind the “feeling” of 
conscience. It has the sanction of nature. It is its natural and ordinary interpretation - 
such that the one who resists or discounts or lacks this interpretation is (because, perhaps, 
of his ethos) clearly presuming a non-theistic basis to such phenomena. That person’s 
problem is his assumptions - which is the very charge he levels against Newman. 

We must bear in mind the very important point made earlier that Newman’s long 

1057 

abiding sense, from the early age of 5 or 6, of a Creator seems (in my opinion) to 
underpin his instinctive apprehension of a “Father & Judge” as implied by the 
conscience. It is the Creator , implied by the perceived personal contingency of one’s 
own being, who comes through in and because of the conscience, as a “Father & 

1058 

Judge”. As has been explained, this may account for a sense of the Creator being 

present in the dictate of conscience. If this is lacking, Newman’s “proof’ may seem 
problematic for its apparent lack of what we may call a greater metaphysical support. 

1059 

Newman does not dispense with other proofs from reason - he maintains that 

Conscience teaches some attributes of God in which many more are implicit, and 

1060 

afterwards others are deduced by reason. As has been said, in his early childhood he 
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seems to have apprehended the elements of a Creator. These basic elements of thought 

in the conscience provide an idea of God which brings God home to the subject as a 

living moral person. Newman observes that “Certain philosophers say that the first 

element [act] of thought is not a simple apprehension, but a judgment. What I have said 

1061 

here agrees with this idea.” Other rational arguments, though, are then needed to 
develop the idea coherently. 

All up, it is one thing to admit that these private considerations of the Notebook 
and the subsequently published testimony in the Apologia Newman show how a person 
(indeed vast numbers of persons) may and do gain a true idea of God who is present and 
commanding. But if we are to understand Newman’s way as philosophically convincing 
to a detached observer, I think we must assume some implicit reasoning to the Creator 
from the sense of one’s own (contingent) existence. This sense of my own contingent 
existence may be present precisely in my sense of objective moral obligation, although 
not exclusively there. But there must also be in place the right moral ethos of the subject 
as well as a perception of antecedent probability if the “feeling” of conscience is to be 
seen as implying the Being of a God of this character. We shall explore the role of 
conscience in ethos and probability soon. All this said, the grand point here is that the 
conscience involves a “revelation of a God commanding.” 

There is no doubt that Newman is absolutely sure of his position, a position 
repeated throughout his life from before his Tractarian days, even if he is struggling to 
show its probative force to unbelievers. There is a remarkable consistency in his account 
over the decades, which he perceives he has difficulty presenting as demonstrative to 
others. In his correspondence Newman occasionally refers to his life-long preference for 
this proof - because of the universality and importunity of its starting point, which is the 
sense of moral obligation. On 13 April, 1870, he writes to Robert Brownlow that for 
forty years the argument from design had not seemed to him to be probative (my 
emphasis). This is a further testimony bringing us back to the Sermon of April 1830, and 
to that period. 

He accepted that the unbelieving class of the century did not accept the 
“conscience” as he described it. It resolved the conscience into a taste or subjective 
feeling of some kind. Nevertheless, Newman believed that the conscience was accepted 
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by great numbers as being the interior sense and apprehension of objective moral 

obligation, and he was convinced that this can and does lead naturally and validly to the 

1062 

sense and living conviction of God. The perception by the conscience of the moral law 
as a dictate coming from a Person requires, though, right instincts, and these depend on a 
right moral disposition. A right state of mind, or virtue , will germinate right principles - 
and this is how the mind, as it naturally proceeds, is meant by its Creator to function. 

One can certainly see similarities between Newman’s approach and that of certain 

1063 

others of his era. An obvious earlier British parallel is Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
However, Newman rarely if ever acknowledges a debt to others for this preferred way to 
God from the testimony of the Conscience - despite his acknowledgement of debts in 
other matters. On the contrary, as has been mentioned before, he states that he has lacked 

1064 

this support. In his letter to John Campbell Shairp (after the appearance of the 
Grammar with its open presentation of the way to God via the Conscience), he is 
delighted that Shairp urges the view of conscience. He himself has not the time for wide 
reading because of his busy pastoral life, so he cannot determine the extent to which his 
preferred path is held also by others. But he has long felt alone in his insistence on the 
conscience. 

“To my perplexity, I have not fallen in with those who have sympathised with me 
in it. I mean, I have not found those who considered it as much an act of reason 
to believe in God as revealed in Conscience as to believe in Him as revealed in 
physical nature. For myself (without denying the argument from final causes), 
my reason would not lead me to Him from the phenomena of the external 

1065 

world.” 

It looks as if the argument is his own, presented with absolute conviction yet with 
little obvious support. He begins with and remains anchored in his own personal 
experience. Newman’s way to God is not that of intuition - we notice that he allowed that 
many do not draw from the law of conscience these conclusions. In his sermon notes for 
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July 24, 1864 (“The Pharisee and the Publican”) Newman extols the prayer of the 

Publican as containing the essence of true religion because it involves the “conscience as 

leading the mind to God ” (Newman’s emphasis). All men have a conscience of right and 

wrong, he observes - which is to say, a conscience that accuses them. But it does not 

1066 

lead them to God. Rather, they are angry with themselves. This is the point he made 
in his Lectures on the Idea of a University. People know they are wrong and they are 
distressed, but it does not lead them to God. At most they understand a sin against their 
neighbours. The Publican understood that his wrongdoing was an offence against God. 
This step once taken, much more issues from it. 

Newman does not explore in the sermon on the Publican why this step is 
philosophically valid as a step from nature and apart from revealed teaching. To one 
correspondent he writes that the mere fact of the being of a God is not of itself a mystery. 

1067 

Rather, “it is one of the most natural and obvious of all conceivable ideas.” However, 

as he writes to another, one cannot prove the “doctrine of the Divine Being ... except to 

1068 

minds under certain principles”. So a true “proof’ for someone is only possible if 
certain starting points are granted, and if a person is properly disposed. 

For himself, “as my writings show, I have never based the belief in a God on any 
argument from merely external nature, but simply as implied in the fact and deducible 

1069 

from the existence of conscience”. His own argument for God, then, has never been 
based just (“merely”) on external nature, but based on implications deducible from the 
conscience. He is not denying some involvement of “external nature”, but he refuses to 
argue “from merely external nature” - which of course many did. It is “implied in the fact 
and deducible from the existence of conscience” - so, as said before, it is not an intuition 
of God. But a mind must be “under certain principles” if the existence of God is to be 
proved to him. 

As he explains in his letter to Louisa Simeon on June 25, 1869, “We have the idea 
of duty - duty suggests something or some one to which it is to be referred, to which we 
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are responsible.” He observes to her that the conscience, by its very nature, is more 
closely connected with religion and God than the intellect. If religious truth is to be 
found a right start must be made. It lies not primarily by starting with mere reasoning 
(comparing, classifying, inferring), but by starting with the sense of duty. “To gain 
religious starting points, we must in a parallel way, interrogate our hearts, and (since it is 
a personal, individual matter,) our own hearts, interrogate our own consciences, 

1071 

interrogate, I will say, the God who dwells there”. 


Final Expression 

A Grammar of Assent (1870) In a sense, the Grammar of Assent was a long time 
coming. It is the fruit of much consideration. Soon after it appeared, Newman wrote that 

1072 

“I have been writing it (it is not against Rationalism) this thirty or forty years, 
and never succeeded. I attempted it in my Oxford University Sermons - stopped 
after the first of these upon it in 1832, managed to get a little further in 1839 or 
thereabouts, and did no more. I have attempted it again more times than I can 
count, and have a pile of MS on the subject, in 1846, in 1850, in 1859, in 1861, 
in 1865 - but I could not get on - it was like tunnelling through the Alps. 
Therefore I have long said ’I have not begun till I have ended.’. The beginning 
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of my success dates from 1866 - when in Switzerland.and my first pages stand 

1073 

pretty much as I wrote them in August 1866”. 


Repeated reference has already been made to Newman’s exploration of the 
character of the feelings involved in the experience of conscience, and what they imply of 
the character of the God who is sensed as dwelling there. Newman sets this out in 

1074 

considerable detail in the Grammar. The nature of the feelings shows that, at least 
vaguely and implicitly, one recognizes the presence of another Person, a transcendent 
Master and Judge who is good and who arouses love, hope and fear. This is seen in the 
child as in the adult, in whom experience testifies to the apprehension of God not merely 
as an intellectual notion, but as a reality. 


One step that Newman had explored before is the step from the perception of a 

1076 

“Power” we are bound to obey to the recognition of this “Power” as the divine Person 
who is absolutely supreme. In the Grammar this is explained by means of a comparison 
with our instinctive knowledge of the world. That is to say, his description of how we 
gain a knowledge of the world (as a world ) from the apprehension of particular things is 
used to show how we may gain a knowledge of the supreme God from the particular 
admonitions of Conscience. Newman’s account goes like this. 

We know that individual beings surround us from “the phenomena which address 
our senses, and our warrant for taking these for evidence is our instinctive certitude that 

1077 

they are evidence” of those individual beings. Newman is not prepared to say that 
these “phenomena” give us an “exact measure or character of the things” revealed by 

1078 

them. Rather, they provide “a certain representation” as intended (by the Creator) for 
our powers of apprehension. He distinguishes between the phenomena apprehended by 
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our senses and our instinctive certitude (involving, we may presume, an instinctive 
judgment) that they manifest real and objective things. We know that we know this. 

The pivotal factor is “our instinctive certitude” about the things we thus know - 
even though we do not argue or formally reason from the phenomena to the reality of the 
thing before us. In virtue of the phenomena, we instinctively know and judge that there is 
this specific thing before us, and we know its character by the phenomena which are 
impressed upon the mind. This applies also to “intellectual and moral objects” - such as 
the writings of Cicero or Dr Johnson, of St Jerome or St Chrysostom. The objective 
reality of such objects is known instinctively, and that they are “such and such, we know 

1079 

by the matter or quality of the impression”. 

Newman is giving an instance of perceptions involving certitude that are not the 
result of formal evidential reasoning. He is also distinguishing between the apprehended 
phenomena of a thing and the instinctive judgment that this particular thing is an 
objective entity of a certain character. While he is not explicitly declaring that this kind 
of perception involves implicit inference , he does mean us to notice that certitude may not 
as such require explicit inference. 

Then there is the next step. From a “multitude of instinctive perceptions, acting in 

particular instances, of things beyond the senses, we generalize the notion of an external 
1080 

world”. The process of attaining a knowledge of the external world precisely as a 

world is, then, inductive - although this is not a studied, meticulous or scientific 

induction. It is spontaneous, tacit, implicit, and scarcely noticed by the knowing subject. 

We implicitly generalize to a world from particular impressions of things. Then, once 

we gain a picture of the world, we picture that world “in and according to those particular 

1081 

phenomena from which we started”. We know with certitude that these things are 
part of the world. 

Once again, he has pointed to what appears to be implicit, tacit and spontaneous 
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reasoning that is in no way explicit and formal. Nevertheless, it involves certitude. 
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existence of this particular thing in front of me (as a result - in Newman's account - of an implicit and 
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Presumably it occurs as a person is growing up and advancing in the experience of life 
and its impressions. That is Newman’s account for what it is worth, and we need not 
delay in analysing its factual truth and epistemological validity. It is plain enough and 
perhaps uncontroversial. It is meant to serve as an illustration which he uses to describe 
how we come to know God, Ruler and Judge of all, from the phenomena of conscience. 

1083 

Well then, “Can I believe as if I saw?” Newman is now turning from the sight 
of the world and its components to the apprehension (in some sense) of God by means of 
something like sight. The being of God is not seen in the way the things of this world are 
seen. However, Newman writes, there is a parallel. I can believe as if I saw. Newman is 
pointing to the conscience. 

Just as the phenomena apprehended by the senses are instinctively identified with 
external things, so the intimations of the conscience are instinctively identified with the 
“reverberations or echoes (so to say) of an external admonition” (i.e., one that is its own 
separate entity and is not just a subjective projection). Then from “the instinctive power 
of identifying the intimations of conscience with the reverberations or echoes (so to say) 
of an external admonition, we proceed on to the notion of a Supreme Ruler and 

1084 

Judge”. Let us look at this statement a little more carefully. 

Firstly, the intimations of conscience are “echoes (so to say)” of an external 
admonition. They are presented here as a kind of parallel to the apprehension by the 
senses of the phenomena of external things (colour, sound etc). But it is not a direct 
parallel, just a kind of parallel. For, as we have just said, we notice that the intimations of 
conscience are “echoes (so to say)”. 

So then, the foundation of the knowledge of God (as provided by the conscience) is 
the instinctive sense that the intimation of conscience is the echo of an external 
admonition. I perceive that in the intimations and dictates of conscience I am being 
objectively admonished, commanded and judged. It is just a little unclear whether 
Newman means by “an external admonition” simply the objective moral law and its 


tacit inference), and yet not formally conscious of the fact that it is an absolute certitude. So too, my 
certitude as to the world is taken for granted. It is not adverted to in all my thinking about the world. 
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specific and practical bearing (perceived as objective), or whether he means to include in 
this external admonition a sense of an external Monitor giving it. 

I myself take the instinctive apprehension of “an external admonition” to be, in that 
apprehension, tacitly interpreted as coming from an external Monitor - an Unseen Power 
one should obey. That is to say, “the instinctive power of identifying the intimations of 
conscience with the reverberations or echoes (so to say) of an external admonition” is a 
power of judgment instinctively interpreting the external admonition as coming from an 
external Monitor. The external admonition (expressing the moral law or duty) is sensed 
as a reverberation or echo (so to say) of an external Monitor. We may say in passing, by 
way of caution, that if the external admonition is sensed as but the echo of an external 
Monitor, one would think it possible for someone to interpret the “echo” as being of 
something other than an external Monitor. 

Anyhow, just as surely as the mind knows the external tree from apprehending the 
phenomena of its appearance, so it knows that there is an external admonition 
commanding the subject in and through the phenomena of conscience (i.e., the dictate 
and its felt effect). This “external admonition”, apprehended in the conscience by means 
of its own proper phenomena, is perceived as objective in character and spontaneously 
implying a Monitor - just as the impression of certain phenomena on the senses is an 
indirect notice of some specific entity in the external world. 

Then, just as from numerous instinctive impressions of external things, known by 
the senses, we come to know (by implicit inference) the external world as a world , so 
from numerous instinctive impressions of external admonitions as known by the 
conscience (each with its clear reverberation or echo of a Monitor), we come to know one 
supreme Ruler and Judge. 

This is the result, then, of a kind of tacit and implicit induction - gradual, 
spontaneous, ordinary. The reasoning is implicit and tacit, but certain. We must assume, 
however, that precisely because there is an implicit reasoning process to the thought of a 
Monitor, indeed a supreme Ruler, it is possible that one who is aware of the external 
admonition of conscience may not in fact pass through these (implicit or explicit) 
reasoning steps to the sense of a supreme Ruler. Newman might say that a right ethos is 
needed and the ready disposition to perceive the bearing of accumulating and converging 
probabilities. 
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This account of the passage from individual impressions of the conscience to the 
generalized apprehension of a Supreme Ruler and Judge involving a form of (implicit) 
induction, which Newman provides in the Grammar, looks to be a somewhat new 
addition to his account - that is, in its developed and detailed form. Perhaps it is not all 
that important - he is helping the reader imagine how , from the impressions we have of 
an external admonition in the intimations of conscience, we can gain an image of a 
supreme Ruler and Judge (who, in both Callista and the Grammar, is also a revered 
Friend). The Ruler and Judge, naturally identified as the Monitor behind the external 
admonitions of the conscience, is then understood as acting universally in all of its 
intimations. 

Newman hastens to point out that he is not attempting here (in the Grammar) to 

1085 

prove the Being of a God - his direct aim here is to show how we can gain an image 
of him from the mere intimations of the conscience, and how we are able to give a “real” 

assent (rather than a notional one) to the proposition that God is an objective reality of a 

1086 

certain character. Newman is showing also how tacit reasoning can attain absolute 

1087 

certitudes. Newman is not setting himself the formal task in the Grammar of offering 
a strict proof for the Being of a God from the conscience (what a pity he did not!). But he 

is very certain that he would look for such a proof from this quarter. He is convinced of 

1088 

the sense of God in the conscience and of its validity. 


Newman’s starting point is that “we have by nature a conscience”. He means by 
this the instinctive perception of (objective) “things which excite in us approbation or 
blame, and which we in consequence call right or wrong; and which ... goes by the name 

1090 

of a good or bad conscience”. In “this special feeling” lie “the materials for the real 
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As previously said, Newman - by his illustration from the natural perception of external things and of 
the existence of the world - may also be showing how one may possess an absolute certitude from 

implicit reasoning without having simultaneously a formal realization that this is an absolute certitude. 
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One wonders whether a strictly demonstrative proof is possible for this famous and common way to 
God presented by Newman. Newman seems to be saying that one can easily sense the presence of God 
such that it is entirely convincing, a true personal proof. But his approach is: Come with me and look in 
the direction that I indicate, adopt the right attitudes to it, and I am confident you will be persuaded of it. 
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1091 

apprehension of a Divine Sovereign and Judge”. It is not the conscience considered 
primarily as a judgment or “rule of right conduct”, but conscience “as a sanction of right 

1092 

conduct”. It is, typically, the good or bad conscience, instinctively known as involving 
“something beyond self.” It “dimly discerns a sanction higher than self for its 

1093 

decisions”. It is the sense of duty, the natural sense of being subject to moral 
obligation, together with its implications. Newman is accepting as valid what he regards 
as plainly natural. 

For these reasons Conscience is commonly referred to as “a voice,” or “the echo 
of a voice, imperative and constraining, like no other dictate in the whole of our 

1094 

experience”. Its essential prerogative is of dictating and commanding, and it leads to 

1095 

“reverence and awe, hope and fear, especially fear” - thus involving “the recognition 
of a living object, towards which it is directed.” This “dictating and commanding” 
prerogative reminds us that the root of this impression of God is the edictal character of 
the intimations. 

An especially Catholic feature - that is, as appearing so strongly (though not 
exclusively) during the Catholic years - is that it portrays the Ruler and Judge as being 
also a revered Friend. This was noted in Callista. The Grammar sets forth the feeling of 
fear as the “most prominent teaching” of conscience about God, and states that “its 
cardinal and distinguishing mark is that he is our Judge”. His “special Attribute” is that 

1096 

of “retributive justice”. However, as in Callista , so too in the Grammar the child’s 

1097 

conscience “kindles in him love towards Him”. It is “the image of One who is good”, 

1098 

and the child is “moved to love the Lawgiver, who enjoins” the moral law upon him. 

The most important point is that these “feelings in us are such as require for their 

1099 

exciting cause intelligent being”. The cause of these emotions does not belong to this 
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visible world, so their Object “must be Supernatural and Divine; and thus the phenomena 

of Conscience, as a dictate, avail to impress the imagination with the picture of a 

Supreme Governor, a Judge, holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, retributive, and is the 

1100 

creative principle of religion, as the Moral Sense is the principle of ethics”. 

It is important not to mistake how far Newman is pressing his point here. The 

impression of God gained from the sense “that there is a right and a wrong, and its 

sanction to that testimony conveyed in the feelings which attend on right or wrong 
1101 

conduct” is inchoate. It is somewhat vague, although it is very real and pervasive. 

Importantly, it is the basis of the recognition by, say, the child, of what he is told of God. 

The child “has that within him which actually vibrates, responds, and gives a deep 

1102 

meaning to the lessons of his first teachers about the will and providence of God”. 
This recognition of what he is told of God results from what is already known. 

So what conscience intimates about God enables a person to recognize and receive 
(with love) - indeed to desire and expect - what he is told about 
God by others. This repeats what has been suggested above, that an 
important basis for the acceptance of and assent to revealed 
teaching about God is what the person already knows of him from 
the conscience. Nature (as in the Conscience) has already intimated 
what is then confirmed, completed and fulfilled by, as we shall see 
in our next chapter. Revelation. 

To understand Newman on this, we must take seriously the point that what 
conscience provides are but intimations. A few years after the Grammar, Newman 
declared in correspondence that “the truths in the natural order .... which point to a 
system of things beyond this visible world, as the law of conscience, the sense of religion 
etc., are delicate, subtle, fitful, mysterious, incapable of being grasped, easily put down 
and trampled underfoot. The initial truths of science can take care of themselves - but 
not so those of religion and morals ... Revelation then is the aid and the completion of 

1103 

nature on that side of it which is weak”. 
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Newman recognizes that many will disagree with his analysis of the conscience, 
but this does not surprise him, for is there anything which is not denied by someone? 
Does he have sufficient support, he asks? Yes, for that “conscience is the voice of God 
has almost grown into a proverb.” It is a “solemn dogma” recognized by the mass of men 

1104 

of all classes, and proclaimed in the history and literature of the nations. 


Norfolk (1875) and further correspondence 

1105 

In his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, Newman is arguing against Gladstone’s 
1106 

accusations that the Conscience of English Catholics is usurped by the Pope. He is 
vindicating Catholic doctrine on fidelity to the conscience in a life of obedience to 
Catholic teaching. In the process he also appeals to what non-Catholic Christians accept. 

Newman does not begin his account of the conscience by describing its phenomena 
from the perspective of the inner experience of the individual - as in, say, his sense of an 
objective Power he must obey. He begins with the objective fact of God and the Law of 

1107 

his divine being as set out in orthodox Christian teaching. That “Law of His being, 

identical with Himself’ is “the rule of ethical truth, the standard of right and wrong”. This 

divine law is the Will of God commanding the observance of the natural order of things, 

which is to say the natural law. This law is implanted in human intelligence by God, 

indicating by that very fact that, in certain of its basic elements, it is naturally and 

instinctively apprehended. The Creator endows the intelligence with this natural 

apprehension. “This law as apprehended in the minds of individual men, is called 
1108 

‘conscience’”. 

So the intelligence or reason of man, both as apprehending God’s Law and as the 
power to grasp it, is “called ‘conscience’” - and the Law of God, as apprehended in and 
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"I must begin with the Creator and His creature, when I would draw out the prerogatives and the 
supreme authority of Conscience". 

J. H. Newman, (1875). A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, Section 5, "Conscience", 1 st paragraph. 
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by the conscience, is the supreme rule of man’s conduct. This is the law of Conscience, 
and because it is God’s law and will which the conscience apprehends, the conscience is 
the voice of God and is ever to be obeyed. Conscience is supreme in that God’s will and 
law is supreme, and it is precisely this which the conscience apprehends and dictates. But 
of course, this necessarily means that the erroneous yet sincere conscience also binds 
because it dictates what it believes to be the law and will of God. Thus Newman’s famous 

1109 

remark, that he shall drink to Conscience first and to the Pope afterwards, is an 
insistence that the basis of obeying the Pope is obedience to the Law of God as 
apprehended in and by the conscience. In this sense the conscience is supreme, for the 
“voice of conscience” is the “voice” (of God and his Law) which conscience apprehends, 
makes known and dictates. 

This view of the supremacy of conscience assumes in the subject a conviction of 

God as the Author of nature and the moral law. Newman dismisses any account of 

1110 

conscience which reduces it to a “creation of man.” He repeats points which he had 

made at greater length in previous writings, that it is the voice of God in the nature and 

heart of man, a principle within us before we have had any training, the internal witness 

of the existence and the law of God, and is distinct from all other elements of our 
mi 

nature. He observes that apart from the “intellectual world”, in “the popular mind” this 

has been largely replaced by a view that makes of the conscience a license to act 

1112 

according to one’s own judgment or humour. The Lawgiver and Judge is ignored. 

Gladstone had said in his runaway pamphlet that Catholics must in conscience 
obey a foreign ecclesiastical power. They cannot, then, be trustworthy subjects of the 
State, and the State is therefore at risk with sincere Catholics among its citizens. We 
shall not follow Newman’s argument here on this point as it is not to our purpose - but he 
rejects Gladstone’s blanket accusation that the Catholic is subject to the Pope in all 
random papal utterances and decisions. 

However, the Letter to Norfolk provides a famous statement describing the 
prerogatives and the sovereignty of Conscience as the Voice of God, and contrasting this 
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position with the modem secular view of the conscience as nothing more than a 
subjective feeling or arbitrary personal judgment. In this statement a great point is made 
bearing on our subject. It sums up what we have seen on Conscience and belief in God, 
and with its allusion to Christ introduces our next section on Conscience and belief in 
divine revelation. 

The Conscience, Newman writes, “is a messenger from Him, who, both in nature 
and in grace, speaks to us behind a veil, and teaches and rules us by His representatives. 
Conscience is the aboriginal Vicar of Christ, a prophet in its informations, a monarch in 
its peremptoriness, a priest in its blessings and anathemas, and, even though the eternal 
priesthood throughout the Church could cease to be, in it the sacerdotal principle would 

1113 

remain and would have a sway”. 

Soon after the publication of his answer to Gladstone, Newman wrote to Miss 
Holmes, and in it he referred to the role of conscience in the beginnings of personal 
religion. “The idea of a judgment is the first principle of religion, as being involved in 

1114 

the sentiment of conscience - and as life goes on, it becomes very overpowering”. We 
notice in this statement the mention of “the sentiment of conscience” - the feelings it 
involves, and the “idea” that is contained and expressed in those feelings. It is a feeling, 
but not just a feeling. There is implicit in it the idea of a judgment on oneself, and this 
idea is such as to suggest a Judge. In it the subject apprehends himself to be judged for 
his deeds. This implies and reflects the divine judgment on him, and with this there is the 
idea, however vague, of an objective Judge. It is this which is “involved in the sentiment 
of conscience” - indeed, it is the cause of “the sentiment” and it is the “first principle of 
religion”. 

He writes a few years later to Baron Friedrich von Hugel that, 

“I consider first that (however we come by it) we have a natural conscience, and 
next that this conscience implies a Lawgiver, and that therefore it is not merely a 
moral sense, but a perception of a command - not the recognition of a fitness, but 
of a Divine Law. Then I should go on to say, that of course conscience may be 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XXVII, pp. 226-227 (February 21,1875). 

In his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk Newman had written that "the sense of right and wrong" is "the 
first element in religion". (Section 5, "Conscience", paragraph 9) 
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deadened and, to take an instance, a man may be in a state of invincible 
ignorance that cruelty is a sin, on the ground that the Vendetta, and other cognate 
notions are the custom of his country, and there was nothing to give him the 

1115 

opportunity of discovering his error.” 

It is initially from this knowledge of the natural (yet divine) law, apprehended by 
the conscience, that we gain our basic knowledge of God as Lawgiver and Judge - and 
this is the foundation of the real assent of religion. It is in light of this primary 
knowledge that the reason functions and interprets evidences before it. 

Ethos and Antecedent Probability 

Newman intended to defend religious faith because the assent of faith involved much 

implicit reasoning which was so much under attack by “Reason”, which demanded 

strictly demonstrative evidence. He has given an extensive, eloquent and persuasive 

account, but not, as has been observed, what most would call a public, philosophically 

demonstrative proof of the existence of God from the conscience. He has been showing 

that a living certitude about God is not dependent on formal proof but can arise from 

1116 

implicit reasoning on experience. The formulation of an evidential proof will have its 
place subsequently. He begins with the conscience and its sense of an objective 
admonition - and, implicitly, a Monitor. Gradually, due to the multiplicity of such 
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In a brief yet insightful article Professor John F. Crosby had this to say of Newman's position: 

"... it is the religious imagination that really engages me as person and that nourishes me and gives me 
something to live by. But what exactly is the source of the religious imagination? Newman answers: the 
promptings of conscience. In the experience of being morally obliged, or in the experience of being 
ashamed because of some wrong I have done, I encounter the living God in my conscience, I am in His 
presence. I experience my creaturehood and His sovereignty. We would misunderstand Newman, 
however, if we thought that he reasons to God from conscience, as if he took moral obligation as an effect 
and took God as the only possible cause of the effect. For in that case he would still be exercising only the 
theological intellect and would not get beyond a notional assent to God. He would lose the personal 
encounter with God in conscience that is so important to him. It is rather that he discerns God in the 
experience of obligation; it is a discerning that is more a perceiving than an inferring." 

J. F. Crosby, "The Personalism of John Henry Newman" in The Catholic Thing, Sept. 14, 2019. 

Internet Sept. 16, 2019: https://www.thecatholicthing.org/2019/09/14/the-personalism-of-john-henry-newman/ 
Professor Crosby interprets Newman as saying one does not reason to God from Conscience. Rather, a 
person "discerns God in the experience of obligation". This discerning "is more a perceiving than an 
inferring." I have argued above that there is in the discernment of God in the experience of obligation a 
process of implicit spontaneous reasoning , an intellectual step Newman stresses throughout his works. 
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peceptions, a natural impression is formed of a Supreme Lawgiver and Judge who is 
involved in each such moral dictate. 

The impression of an objective, external admonition conveyed in the intimation of 
conscience is tacitly, instinctively, yet clearly interpreted by the subject. This sort of 
mental process (a natural and instinctive interpretation of what is perceived) is common 
in everyday experience. But herein (we may say), at this step of implicit or tacit 
perception and implicit or tacit reasoning, lies the crux of the question. Could not 
someone think, with good reason at least to himself, that some other factor is behind the 
intimation of conscience and causing these “sentiments” and impressions? 

Yes, of course, someone else may interpret the impression of an external 
admonition in a radically different manner - especially if what a person thinks is his 
“conscience” is really something else such as his sense of taste or self-respect. Hume 

1117 

(whose philosophy Newman once referred to as “simply a disgrace” ) in his 
interpretation reduced conscience to a subjective feeling. 

This brings us to the question of the foundations of the interpretation or judgment 
the subject makes on the phenomena of the conscience. On what basis is the judgment on 
the meaning of the testimony of the conscience made? That is to say, where is the subject 
coming from and in what light is he making his interpretation? What is the temper or 
ethos of his mind? What are his expectations and assumptions? It is plain that the starting 
points of thought cannot themselves be “proved” by demonstration. Further, what is the 
appropriate process of reasoning on this fundamental moral phenomenon? For example, 
is formal proof involving strict demonstrable evidence required or normally appropriate 
for certitude? Can reasoning involving what is (strictly speaking) a form of probability 
lead to absolute certitude? 

These questions will, in due course, bring us to what is perhaps Newman’s most 
prominent philosophical undertakings during his Anglican and even Catholic life. I refer 
to the joint roles of ethos and probability in reasoning to religious truth. Both involve the 
conscience, and both are deeply interconnected. It is the ethos of a mind and heart that 

1117 

"If we were to ask for a report of our philosophers, the investigation would not be so agreeable; for 
we have three of evil, and one of unsatisfactory repute. Locke is scarcely an honour to us in the standard 
of truth, grave and manly as he is; and Hobbes, Hume, and Bentham, in spite of their abilities, are simply a 
disgrace." 

J. H. Newman, "Catholic Literature in the English Tongue" section 3, no. 5. The Idea of a University 
Defined and Illustrated, Part II, Unniversity Subjects, III (1854-8). Westminster, Md: Christian Classics Inc. 
1973, p. 319. For all Hume's abilities, Newman scarcely respected him. 
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gives a preparedness and expectation to a person’s reasoning on probability. As we 
shall see, the ethos forms a capacity to interpret the converging probabilities apprehended 
by the reason. These probabilities and their bearing may constitute a duty for the 
conscience. This question of probability brings us to the manner in which Newman 
determined how personal certitude is attained. It is normally achieved from what are, 
formally speaking in terms of strict logic, but probabilities. As said, the bearing of these 
probabilities are best discerned by one whose mind has been shaped by a right moral 
ethos. While these matters will be considered more amply in later chapters, we must now 
turn to the action of conscience in recognizing and assenting to the God of Revelation. 
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Newman may have thought, in this matter of preparedness of the mind (due to its ethos) for a 
religious judgment, of the meeting between Christ and Nathanael in John 1: 47-50. This meeting quickly 
culminated in Nathanael's remarkable expression of faith: "Rabbi, you are the Son of God, you are the 
King of Israel". What prompted this apprehension of religious truth? It was Christ's telling him that he had 
seen him under the fig tree. On the face of it, this was scarcely commensurate evidence. How then was 
Nathanael able to pass from this to his perception? We are given a hint in Christ's declaration about him 
as Nathanael was approaching. "There is a true Israelite in whom there is no guile!" There was an 
admirable state of soul, involving a moral ethos of truthfulness, which made him so apt for religious 
perception. 
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Chapter 8: Conscience and Divine Revelation (Anglican years) 

1119 

Newman ‘gave up his whole life to the truth’ (Pope Pius XII, 12 April 1945) 

Conscience and Revelation 1816-1820 

The role of conscience in 1816 We have traced the function of conscience in coming 
to a natural belief in God. We have done this at some length because it is the foundation 
of everything. Our task at this point is to observe its function in the assent to Revelation 
- as Newman came to understand it. As was determined earlier, it was precisely this 
assent to Revealed Truth which was the pre-eminent attainment of his conversion of 
1816. In that earlier discussion the emphasis was on Newman’s documented 
understanding of the conscience then, in 1816. His developed theory of the role of the 
conscience in assenting to Revelation came, of course, later. 

Inasmuch as we are attempting a biographical narrative (with the assent to 

Revelation now in focus), let us retrace our steps and briefly review that pivotal 

conversion event of 1816, with our new focus in mind. That focus now is the role of the 

conscience in the assent to Revelation. As just said, the role of the conscience as 

1120 

described by Newman in his correspondence early in 1817 has already been discussed. 

During the course of this chapter we shall see further features of Newman’s 

understanding unfolding as his life proceeded. They involved the conscience preparing 

for and enabling a recognition of the God of Revelation. I believe that Newman may have 

perceived these further features implicitly in 1816, although we do not have his explicit 

word for it in his extant correspondence. But in view of the possibility of this, I propose 

the following account of the conversion of 1816 with our new focus in mind. 

As we saw, his religious childhood lacked “formed religious convictions” (despite 

1121 

knowing the Bible and Catechism well) till he was fifteen. When he “was fourteen” he 
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Pope Pius XII, Letter to the Archbishop of Westminster, The Service of Truth, on the Centenary of 
Newman's Conversion. Internet archive on April 14, 2018: 

http://www.newmanreader.org/canonization/popes/tabletl3oct45.html 
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Especially in his correspondence with Mayers in January 1817, describing his conscience as a vigilant 

guardian of the principles of religion. 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 1. 
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derived “pleasure in thinking of the objections” to Revelation by rationalist authors such 

1122 

as Paine, Hume and “perhaps Voltaire”. In the later months of 1816 (especially in 
September) came the vast change. Newman “received” into his “intellect impressions of 

1123 

dogma, which, through God’s mercy, have never been effaced or obscured.” The 
foundation of this assent to “dogma” was faith in the word of Jesus Christ as contained in 

1124 1125 

the Scriptures, and as encapsulated in the (Athanasian) Creed. 

It is to be noted that in the Apologia' s brief account (written in 1864) of this pivotal 

event, Newman does not formally say that he came to his teenage assent to Revelation 

simply on the basis of his “conscience” - that is, as if his “conscience” acted alone and 

distinct from, let us say, the action of “reason” and other dimensions of the “intellect”. 

As a matter of fact, Newman scarcely mentions his “conscience” in the Apologia' s brief 

1126 

account of his conversion to Christian truth - though it is clearly implied. 

His “change of thought” and what he “received” into his”intellect’we read, was 
due to “the conversations and sermons of ... Walter Mayers” and “the books which he 

1127 

put into my hands, all of the school of Calvin”. It is abundantly clear from the 
Apologia' s few pages on this event, that during this process the young Newman was 
exercising his “reason” and the various powers of his “intellect” on very objective 
material - but he was doing so very conscientiously. Conscience is implicitly presented 
(in 1864) as a foremost feature of the intellect leading him on. The Reason was (in 
morally upright manner) recognizing the imperative character of the truth of revelation - 
which is to say, his duty to assent to it. It is precisely because of this that his “intellect” 
received impressions of dogma - as the Apologia expresses it. 
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As we saw in the chapter on his teenage conversion, the fifteen-year old Newman 
saw his conscience as now sanctioning and guarding what had been revealed. His 

conscience, the youth hoped, would be “a faithful and vigilant guardian” of these 

1128 

“principles of religion”. So while his ambition was (as a good Evangelical) to be a 
“spiritual man,” a man of “spiritual feeling”, the duty before him, that which impressed 
itself upon his conscience, was not simply to be deeply “spiritual” as if in any sense, but 
first and foremost to live according to what God had objectively revealed, as expressed in 
Scripture and Creed. The conscience must faithfully guard the creedal system of 
Revealed Religion as sovereign, objective, dogmatic and to be obeyed. 

But as we shall see, Newman’s later accounts of the conscience in its movement 

1129 

towards the assent to Revelation suggest that beyond being the “guardian” of 
Revelation there was another and very important function of the conscience. That was, 
firstly, that it also served to prepare for and enable, under divine grace, the conversion to 
Christ and his Revelation of 1816. This was part of its sanctioning function. While 
Newman does not formally mention this in extant correspondence and jottings of this date 

1130 

(late 1816), in view of his later statements (soon to be examined) he may well have 
been implicitly aware of it. The further function of the conscience here being suggested 
was that the God of Revelation, pressed by Mayers and his books, was recognized and 
accepted as the God whom Newman had known in his sense of duty and guilt, especially 
(but not only) during the crisis of 1816 preceding his conversion. 

So then in view of our present focus on the assent to Divine Revelation, let us 
begin by looking again at the conversion of 1816 bearing in mind Newman’s later 
statements on the role of the conscience in preparing the mind for the Gospel and in 
recognizing the God of the Gospel on the basis of the existing natural sense of God in the 
conscience. 

Conscience and the conversion of 1816 Newman was raised in a religious family. 
Though his father was somewhat “free-thoughted”, his mother was religious, and his 
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grandmother and aunt were very religious. He was brought up “to take great delight 
in reading the Bible” - his father gave him one when he was seven - and he gained “a 
perfect knowledge” of his Catechism. As a child and young adolescent, God was real to 
him, though this realization was not especially acted upon. 

As has been shown, the indications are that he had gained an early sense of himself 

1132 

being created and, implicitly, of a Creator. In the Apologia, he informs the reader that 
“from a boy I had been led to consider that my Maker and I, His creature (my italics), 

1133 

were the two beings, luminously such, in rerum natura”. The promptings of his 
conscience were naturally interpreted as coming from God (as is normal for a boy with a 
Christian upbringing). Reflecting on his sense of self within those promptings of 
conscience, he gained an early childhood sense of his contingency and of having been 

1134 

created. Thus, early in his childhood he had gained a sense of a Creator. The voice of 

1135 

his conscience was taken as the echo of the voice of God his Maker and his Judge. 

In terms of Christian doctrine and revealed religion, the instruction he had received 
in Bible and Catechism had not resulted in “formed religious convictions”. As is 
common for a youth, the Christian system had not yet become a personal realization. The 
revealed doctrines of God, Creator and Redeemer, of Christ and the Atonement, of the 
Spirit the Sanctifier, and the related doctrines of the Christian Faith had been learnt, but 
they were not yet living realities to him. 

This is very common among good children raised in religious families in which, as 
a matter of course, they receive instruction in the Christian Faith. God was real to him to 
a point, but as yet it was the God whom he naturally sensed in his everyday conscience 
and his experience of the world. While his religious education was about the God of 
Revelation, this teaching in effect reinforced his natural sense of the God of his 
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conscience, his Maker, rather than bringing him to realize the doctrines of the Christian 
religion. 

Bouyer presses his case of a profound sense of the God of conscience in Newman’s 
boyhood. This may have been so, but it was but a deeper case of what was common in 
the childhood of one of a moderately religious family. Except perhaps for a brief period 
in his early adolescence (alluded to in the Apologia ), he would not have admitted to 
denying Christian teaching - and even then, in 1815 at age 14, it was more of a rationalist 
doubt or hesitant agnosticism. Newman years later said that all his life he never doubted 
the Atonement. That is to say, he never doubted (though this does not mean that it was 
always a truly personal realization ) that Jesus Christ was the Saviour of the world. 

While the conscience was the main prompt for Newman’s living sense of God in 
childhood and in early adolescence, due to his formal religious education in the Bible and 
the Catechism, the God of his conscience was, as a matter of course , simply identified 
with the God of Revelation. As yet, he had not truly realized what he accepted somewhat 
notionally from the Bible and what he had learnt in the Catechism about the Christian 
Faith. Divine Revelation had not yet become the life and guide of his conscience. 

1136 

A new stage began “when I was fourteen”. The young Newman began to think 
for himself, which is to say he experienced the normal emergence of personal thought and 
judgment, with its temptation of independence and scepticism in respect to the utterances 
of religious authority (such as Bible and Catechism). He did not, now, simply accept the 
religious doctrine he had been taught but considered its truth for himself - which meant 
considering if it was true, together with other contrary opinions. 

This too was normal. His own mind came into play, as did his own will, and at a 
certain point at this stage he strayed into some reading of the likes of Hume, Paine and 
Voltaire, with their rejection of Christian doctrine. “How dreadful, but how plausible!” 
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he thought. It entertained and titillated his dawning, powerful and curious reason. He 
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“found pleasure in thinking of the objections which were contained in them”. This too 
was and is not uncommon in youths of a moderate religious upbringing. 

He argued with the new Classics Master, a deeply religious man. At this point, and 
as is normal for such an adolescent, he had no problem with the ideal of virtue - 
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suggesting his acceptance of the authority of conscience. But there was something he 
did not like about being religious. This too was and is common. It may even suggest a 
passing scepticism in respect to the instinctive religious suggestions of the conscience. 
Putting it differently, there was a temptation to allow his “reason” to usurp the authority 
of his conscience. The ideal of the man of reason (rather than of religious faith) had 
caught his imagination. It was the temptation to agnosticism and to rejection of revealed 

1140 

truth. 

Compounding this intellectual straying from the truths of Bible and Catechism of 
his upbringing, there was, he later admitted in correspondence, also some kind of moral 
failure - how serious we cannot tell. We have only Newman’s much later word on the 
matter - which paints the situation very darkly. But by that time, Newman was a man on 
the path to high sanctity - so high as to lead to his eventual canonisation as a saint by the 
Roman Pontiff some 130 years after his death. In part, Newman’s later theory on the role 
of a right moral ethos in the attainment of truth may have been prompted somewhat by 
personal experience, confirmed by his teenage reading of Scott’s The Force of Truth and, 
perhaps, of Newton’s autobiography. 

At this very time during his fifteenth year, when he was caught in moral failure and 
in some kind of doubt of Christian doctrine, there came a crash in his personal life. His 
family was in straits, his father all at sea in his business failure, and he himself fell sick. 
He was also alone and separated from school friends. In short, his inner life had gone 
somewhat to pieces. What he had held to - such as it was - proved to be of little value 
for him. The arid deism of his recent authors, the rationalism he had dallied with, the 
dependence on a moral life lacking an active religious faith, and the absence of his school 
company - all this left him bereft and empty of inner support. He saw little or nothing 
within him except moral failure, a lack of faith, the apparent crash of material supports, 
and a guilty conscience. His conscience would have told heavily for his recent religious 
scepticism and moral lapses. He had little to his spiritual credit - and little to rely on. 
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Into the void of his stricken conscience and empty heart there loomed the God he 
had sensed during childhood and early youth. Thus it was that, to use expressions in a 
sermon years later that described true religious realization, he began to understand again 
“that there are but two beings in the whole universe, our own soul, and the God who 

1141 

made it”. Again, we notice the reference to God as one’s Maker. In this sense, (as 
Bouyer maintains) there was indeed a renewed sense of the God of conscience during this 
period - but, as against Bouyer, this recovery was not the essence of his great conversion 
as such, as Newman publicly described it in the Apologia. It was not, as such, the life¬ 
changing factor of the last months of 1816 which was the attainment of “divine faith”. 

This renewed sense of the God of conscience occurred logically prior to his 
conversion to Divine Revelation, prepared him for it, and was deepened and fulfilled by 
it when it came. His heightened and natural sense of God his Judge gave him a longing 
and an expectation for something higher and better. The Grammar of Assent suggests 

1142 

that the childhood and youthful sense of God as Judge also had an element of love. 
Perhaps, too, his now highly active yet chastened mind turned from fruitless scepticism to 
a new attention to well-leamt elements of his Bible and Catechism. But this time there 
was a new longing. Manifestly, an accusing conscience (as Vaiss stresses) was present. 
But this assisted in preparing him for his encounter with the Gospel. 

So it was that with his inner crisis growing, there came a new and profound stirring 
of his conscience, a yearning for the good and the true, and a disgust with the bad and the 
unreal. His conscience opened to, desired, expected, sanctioned and was ready to 
embrace what was true, good and beautiful. It condemned his moral lapses, both personal 
and doctrinal. The God of his conscience was now being felt with clarity, as if in a 

1143 

“vision”, together with an anguished longing for the truth and for goodness. 

At this point, there entered Walter Mayers and here we meet the catalyst of 
Newman’s assent to Christ and his teaching. The young classics master lived for the 
divinely-revealed realities as taught within the school of Calvin, and as expounded in the 
books he would hand to the stricken youth. The God of Revelation was profoundly real 
to Mayers. His religious manner, his way of life, his method of speaking of Christian 
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truths about God and Christ, his “conversations and sermons” and “the books which 

1145 

he put into my hands, all of the school of Calvin” - all bespoke a high, noble, 
supernatural and divinely-revealed Reality. 

This, now, is the point we are about to make about the Conscience in Newman’s 
assent to Revealed Truth. Sustained and drawn by the gift of grace, the boy’s conscience 
now recognized with an instinctive moral sanction the God portrayed in Holy Scripture 
and set forth in the Christian Creed, as it was presented by the Evangelical Mayers and 
his books, “all of the school of Calvin”. Recognition was at play in the action of 

1146 

conscience. In view of Newman’s later theory of the conscience, we may discern that 
in 1816 he recognized this all-sovereign and saving God of Revelation, for it was him 
whom he had long naturally known , though somewhat implicitly, in his conscience. 

So his conversion involved a recognition of and assent to the ineffably sovereign 
God of Scripture and Creed, on the basis of an intimation of him echoed in the dictates of 
his conscience from his early years. The conversion was to the God of Jesus Christ, 
expressed in Scripture and Creed and as conveyed to him through Puritan and 
Evangelical channels. It was the august and ineffably sovereign God of Revelation, 
recognized and embraced , as being the God long known in his childhood and youthful 

1147 

conscience, and powerfully recovered during his crisis prior to his conversion. 

This seems to be confirmed in the Apologia' s account. Newman writes of the 
effect of his embrace of Romaine’s Calvinist doctrine of final perseverance at the time of 
his conversion (which doctrine involved the utter sovereignty of the God of Revelation). 
He tells us that while the specific doctrine of assured final perseverance “gradually faded 
away”, he believed “it had some influence on my opinions, in the direction of ... 
confirming me in my mistrust of the reality of material phenomena, and making me rest 
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in the thought of ... myself and my Creator” (my italics). It assisted in and confirmed 
his already existing apprehension of the sovereignty of God his Maker. 

As already pointed out, he writes later in the Apologia that “from a boy I had been 
led to consider that my Maker and I, His creature, were the two beings, luminously such, 

1149 

in rerum natura The sovereignly saving God of Revelation, discovered, realized and 
fully accepted in 1816, confirmed his natural sense of his “Maker” behind the veil of 
material phenomena who, though, spoke in his conscience. So Revelation confirmed him 

1150 

in resting in the thought of himself before his Creator. 

That is to say, there was a correspondence between what he had already sensed of 

1151 

God naturally, and his great discovery, the result of the gift of “divine faith”, of the 
all-sovereign and saving God of Revelation which constituted 
his conversion of 1816. “Divine faith” confirmed, completed 
and fulfilled the knowledge of God already naturally 
possessed. His natural knowledge of God prepared the way 
for, helped him desire and expect , and then decisively enabled 
him to recognize and embrace, divine revelation - which is to 
say, the Gospel. We shall see these roles of the conscience 
explored by Newman in the years to come, especially the 
pivotal role of recognition. 

In all this, Newman did not reject or set aside “reason” - indeed, reason became, 
and immediately so, intensely active - as we see in the pages of the Apologia describing 

1152 

his conversion. It looked for and found evidence. Reason became much more active 
in his life because inspired by a new religious and moral realization. His reason was now 
transformed by his renewed Christian conscience. It now acted with an altogether special 
conscientiousness. It was subject to his sense of duty. As such, it was indeed the 
beginning of his properly intellectual life, an intellectual life deeply religious and guided 
by the aspirations of a renewed conscience, aided by grace, for the truth and for the good. 
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Failure in the schools (1820) Perhaps the most striking manifestation of the action 
and role of conscience in the young Newman occurred a few years after his conversion. 
It may be said to manifest and vindicate his conversion to Christ, and show forth the 
action of his conscience. I am referring to his response to his failure in the schools at the 
end of 1820. The point has been made earlier that at the core of Newman’s conversion 
was his profound realization of the transcendent sovereignty of God. An immediate 
implication was that his revelation must in every sense be accepted, whatever be its 
mysteries beyond the limits of Reason. 

But, as has been said, this was not the only effect of Newman’s new and profound 

1153 

sense of “myself and my Creator”. His newly-rebom conscience required a life lived 
in conformity to the divine will. This feature of the conscience was a direct result of its 
assent to revealed truth, and it shone forth in the young Evangelical in his detachment 
from temporal success or failure, as shown in his very poor results at the end his degree. 
That is to say, fidelity to revealed truth was accompanied by adherence to the divine will. 

This was a signally important indicator of the authenticity of his religious 
conscience. As he approached his Scholarship test, he wrote in his Early Journals: Book I 
on May 19, 1818, “O God of heaven and earth .... Let me not rely too much upon getting 
this scholarship - let it not be lead [sic] away from Thee ... grant it not to me, if it is 
likely to be a snare to me, to turn me away from Thee...” He asks God that he “let me 
order my spirit, that, if I get it not, I may not be disappointed, but may praise and bless 

1154 

Thy name, as knowing better than myself what is good for me”. Over two years later, 
on September 17, 1820, he ruefully admits to becoming “vain, so puffed up, so proud, so 
quarrelsome, so very wicked” following his gaining of the scholarship. “What a lesson 

1155 

for me!” 

He is now, late in 1820, facing his examination for his degree. What do we see of 
his thoughts as the great event approached? Writing to his brother Frank on August 17, 
1820, he says, “If I look at the mercies of God, my soul is bright; when I view myself 
from a different point of view, I wonder how I can dare to assert any growth in grace ... 
May God give me strength still to say, 'Let me get no honours, if they are to be the 
slightest cause of sin to me' And do you, my dear Francis, pray for me in the same 
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way”. There is certainly a sense of sin - a true hallmark of Evangelical teaching. A 
few weeks later he writes to his mentor, Walter Mayers, “I make my daily prayer,.. that I 

1157 

may not get any honours in the schools, if they are to be the least cause of sin to me”. 

On September 17, 1820 he writes in his Early Journals that he feels “by the grace of God, 
warm, resigned and teachable; I pray Him not to let me succeed, if success would cause 
me to commit the least sin; I pray for grace to enable me to bear the event with 

1158 

thanksgiving and humility”. That is to say, he desires total resignation to the will of 
God and detachment from personal success. His conscience is riveted on God’s will. 

The examinations of 25 November to 1 December 1820 were disastrous. He failed 
to achieve even a second class in Classics. His nerves forsook him. But what is 
impressive is his religious attitude throughout. This, rather than academic scores, was the 
signal achievement of the final examinations of 1820 and it deepened a strong foundation 
for a life of Christian virtue. On December 3 he wrote to his mother saying that his “sole 
anxiety in very truth arose from the fear I entertained of disappointing you and the 
College.” He was “not at all sad now” - and he states that “a man has just left me, and his 
last words were, ‘Well, Newman, I would rather have your philosophy, than the high 
honours to which you have been aspiring. ’ Indeed! - and this was the real achievement of 
the finish of his undergraduate studies. He writes that “I am sure that success could not 
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have made me happier than I am at present”. 

Ten days later on December 13 (1820) he writes to his aunt Elizabeth, “I have now 

got all my cares and anxieties over, and although I have not succeeded, I do not feel any 

1160 

vexation and very little disappointment”. To Walter Mayers he writes in January that 
“There is a great difference between believing a thing to be good, and feeling it; now I 
am thankful to say, I am not only enabled to believe failure to be best for me, but God has 
given me to see and know it. I never could before get my mind to say heartily ‘Give me 
neither poverty nor riches’ (Proverbs 30:8). I think I can now say it from my soul. I 
think I see clearly that honour and fame are not desirable. God is leading me through life 
in the way best adapted for His glory and my salvation. I trust I may have always the 
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same content and indifference to the world, which is at present the prevailing principle in 
my heart - yet I have great fears of backsliding.” 

What are we to say of this detachment from success amid a terrible ordeal of 
failure? What does it indicate of the functioning of his conscience? It shows the 
perception that God was sovereign , and whatever he disposed or allowed was to be the 
guide of his thought and his action. The God of Revelation was the supreme guide of his 
conscience. Newman had passed the real test, and with flying colours. 

One of the most famous manuals of the Christian life and of conversion to it is the 
manual of spiritual exercises devised by St Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556). Newman would 
make use of it years later in his retreat at Littlemore prior to his passing over to Rome. 
The Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius Loyola, drawn up by Loyola while still a layman 
some three centuries before Newman’s undergraduate years, has received the highest 
sanction by the Church which Newman would eventually enter. It is structured as a 
means of conversion to the God of Revelation whom the young Newman came to regard 
as the Guide of conscience. By it one learns to align one’s conscience to the divine will. 

At the beginning of the manual, Loyola describes the foundation of the Christian 
life. It is the principle and foundation of all. This foundation is the beginning or prelude 
of the First Week which is dedicated to the capturing of a sense of the evil of sin and 
renouncing it. Now, the “Principle and Foundation” - which is set forth at the very 
beginning and is to be seen as the foundation of Revealed Religion as it is lived - is the 
recognition that man is created to praise, reverence and serve God. Man must understand 
that all created things are designed to assist him in attaining this goal. He must therefore 
work at being “indifferent to all created things” in such a way that we neither wish health 
or sickness, riches or poverty, honour or dishonour in themselves. 

The important thing is that we desire whatever is best suited to 
attain our true goal which is conformity to the will of God. Loyola 
famously insists on and instils detachment from created things, and a 
wholehearted attachment to God and his holy will. That is to say, 
there are two beings, “myself and my Creator” - and all other things in my life must be 
viewed as assisting me to recognize God’s utter sovereignty. 

The young Newman, emerging from his failure, scores well by this test. He writes 
in his Journal in an Evangelical style and tone, and doubtless there would be significant 
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differences from Ignatian spirituality. Nonetheless, he seems to meet the tests that the 

Catholic spiritual tradition would require for a truly authentic foundation to the Christian 

life. Ignatius Loyola would have judged the young man as being on the path towards 

holiness, which is to say of one whose conscience is conforming to the sovereign and 

saving will of the God of Revelation. The youth yearns for the will of God, and he 
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appears detached from worldly success when it is denied him. The basis of this he 

gained from the Calvinist-Evangelical tradition which influenced him - Mayers, and then 
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Scott “to whom (humanly speaking) I almost owe my soul”. 

The basis of this desire for holiness, this detachment from honours and success, this 
lively sense of sin, is the objective truth of divine revelation. Without a total assent to it, 
all is uncertain. Newman’s sense of sin, his sense of the overriding sovereignty of God’s 
holy will and of the relative unimportance of success and failure, bespeaks a profound 
sense of the objective reality of the august God. His conscience is governed by this, it 
adheres to it and it guards it by his actions. The essence of it all is assent to the living 
realities expressed in Creed and Dogma. Newman is truly converted to Christian truth. 

The Evangelical Years 

As we have seen, Newman’s explicit Evangelical period lasted more or less till 1825, 
when, due to his pastoral contact as curate with ordinary Christians, his deeper study of 
Scripture, and the influence of certain persons and authors, a few key doctrines began to 
fall away. A central emphasis of his in this Evangelical period - one that endured - was 
the natural sense of sin, especially when it came to the business of converting others. 

The sense of sin In the previous chapter, it was shown that in his Evangelical 
sermons Newman discovers a sense of sin in man’s natural sense of guilt. Implied in this 
sense of sin is a natural sense of an offended God. Our focus now is on the role of the 
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conscience in the assent to the God of the Gospel. As has been shown, the Evangelical 
tradition in which Newman began his life of Christian conviction and in which he began 
his work as a busy parish curate, commonly understood the sense of sin as leading a man 
to accept the Gospel. The Gospel brought the forgiveness of sin. We see this in 
Newman. Obviously, what we are now looking at is closely linked to material examined 
in the previous chapter. 

To begin our tracking of Newman’s thought, in his unpublished sermon of 29 

1163 

August (1824) on the Pharisee and the Publican Newman speaks of the sense of sin 
and the realization of the divine mercy. The Pharisee represents the man who, while 
professing belief in Revelation, is not at rights with God. This is because his conscience 
is blind to his sinfulness. By contrast, the Publican, alive to his sinfulness and need for 
mercy, “put off all dependence on himself and came as a lost & penitent sinner to the 

1164 

throne of grace - and thus was preferred by an heart searching God”. 

In the figure of the Publican we see the broad point that the conscience, enlightened 
as to its guilt before God, opens the sinner to the Revelation of God and his pardon. The 
conscience of the Pharisee, blind to its guilt, trusts in itself. In these contrasting figures 
we see exemplified that the conscience is a powerful means of apprehending and 
assenting to the God of Revelation. But the precise role of conscience in this sermon is 
not stated nor analysed. 

Newman’s cited Scriptural commentators for this early sermon are Evangelical, 
including Scott and Doddridge. That the acceptance of revelation is founded on the sense 
of sin is a notable feature of the autobiographies of Newton and Scott. It is prominent in 
the conversion tradition of Whitefield and, before him, of Calvin. The very first page of 
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Scott’s Force of Truth - a book which went through twelve editions in Scott’s 
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lifetime, and which Newman had been discussing with Pusey not long before this sermon 

1166 

on the Pharisee and the Publican - presents the absence in Scott of a sense of sin prior 
to his sixteenth year. 

In his book, it is only when Scott becomes conscious that he is a sinner, and 
therefore under threat of the divine judgment, that the long and uncertain process of his 
conversion to Revealed Religion (which is to say to the doctrine of the Trinity) begins. 

1167 

The same can be said of John Newton. The Reformed tradition strove to instil in the 

conscience a sense of sin, as the first step in coming to accept the Gospel. As mentioned 

in an earlier chapter, in a much later sermon as a Catholic, Newman will see this prayer 

1168 

of the Publican as expressing “the essence of true religion”. 

The following month the point is repeated. In his sermon of October 24, 1824 - 
the first part of which is based largely on Thomas Scott - Newman writes that it is only 
Christianity which provides relief for the sense of guilt. That Newman is speaking here 
of the natural conscience is clear because he is discussing the conscience seeking relief 
for its sense of sin from the various (non-Christian) religions. “I may look in vain to 
every other religion for relief of my apprehensions and uneasiness. - Some of them will 
profess to lead me to Heaven, and some perhaps to prepare me for it - but not one of 
them provides a remedy for anxieties arising from this consciousness of sin. But the 

1169 

cross of Christ gives me that confidence of acceptance I so much desire”. 

Mention was previously made that Newman had at this time been reading John 
Bird Sumner’s Apostolical Preaching. In both this book and in his The Records of 
Creation, Sumner stresses that the “basis” of the Christian religion (italics mine) is the 
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fallen, degenerate state of man. The sense of sin, which is a natural sense, is 
fundamental to the appreciation of the Gospel, and if there is no sense of sin, a person’s 
acceptance of Revelation is suspect. If man sees that he is a sinner, which is to say if his 
conscience is enlightened as to his sins, the door has been opened for him to proceed to 
the acceptance of and assent to Revelation. A couple of years later Newman declares of 
the naturally perceived fact of sin that “the whole system of the Christian faith depends 
on this doctrine, since it was to redeem man from deserved punishment that Christ 
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suffered on the Cross.” 

By the following year the necessity of a sense of sin for belief in revealed dogma is 
being explained in greater detail. In his sermon on “Secret Faults” on June 12, 1825 
Newman writes that “it is in proportion” to our knowledge of our sinful condition that we 
shall grasp the meaning of an Infinite Governor and Judge, the blessing of the redemption 
and sanctification that comes with the removal of sin. In order to have a “real holding” of 
the doctrines of revelation - the forgiveness of sins, a new birth, a right idea of a Moral 
Governor and Saviour - “it is necessary to know our sinful hearts.” This is because “God 
speaks to us primarily in our hearts. Self-knowledge is the key to the precepts and 

1172 

doctrines of Scripture...” 

The “heart” would appear to be especially the conscience in its primary awareness, 
for it is the person who is aware of his sinfulness who is equipped to really “hold” the 
doctrines of Revelation. It is the heart, conscious of sin, which hears and interprets God 
speaking in Scripture. “This is the only practical interpreter of Scripture doctrine. 

1173 

Without self-knowledge you have no root in yourselves personally.” When the guilty 
conscience is ignored, sins become secret. We cease to know our sinful hearts, the sense 
of sin fades and with it a true knowledge of the precepts and doctrines of Scripture. 
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Conscience as a natural sense of sin is the “only practical interpreter” of revealed 
religion. 

Conscience and Scripture miracles As was discussed in the previous chapter, in July 
of 1825 Newman started reading various writers on miracles, including David Hume. His 
article on “The Miracles of Scripture” for the Encyclopedia Metropolitana was completed 

1174 

in April of the following year (1826). His aim was to determine how the miracles 
portrayed in Scripture can “with propriety” be referred to a divine agent. The article, 
then, concerned assent to a feature of Revelation. It was the miraculous actions of the God 
of Revelation as portrayed in the Gospels, considered as its evidence. We notice that he 
defends belief in Revelation by recourse to the conscience. 

The discussion of Newman’s article on Miracles in the previous chapter was 
concerned with highlighting its mention of the conscience as the means of attaining a 
matured knowledge of the God who is Governor of the moral system of the world. This 
dimension of natural experience, the knowledge of the moral law attained by the 
conscience, was ignored by Hume. That analysis of the article (in the previous chapter) 
was not focussed on the connection of the conscience with the knowledge of and assent to 
Revelation. But of course, the real point at issue was evidence of a divine Revelation. 

The point we must stress here in this chapter is that, on the basis of an intimation of 
the moral character of God obtained in ordinary moral experience, the recognition of the 
God of Revelation who is active and manifested in the miracles of Scripture is made 
possible. The God who is active and revealed in Scripture miracles is recognized. This 
recognition is possible because he is edready known in moral experience. This is so 
because of a perceived similarity in the moral character of both the God of Conscience 
and the God of Revelation. In the miracles of Scripture there is recognized the same 
signature of the One whose dictates are expressed in the intimations of conscience. The 

1175 

dynamic is one of recognition. Of course, this is buttressed by other evidences. 
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So then, Newman’s emerging approach as an Evangelical is to bring to light the 
natural knowledge of God in the sense of sin and in the perception by the conscience of 
nature’s moral system (i.e., the moral law as naturally perceived). He then shows that 
with God thus known naturally, the God of Revelation is then recognized. It is a matter 
of recognition - the process of recognition being assisted and prepared for by other 
“evidences”. 

High Anglican years (1829-1834) 

Evangelical curate at St Clement’s stresses the humble sense of sin, he also 
stresses the disposition of obedience to conscience as necessary for the 
acceptance of Revelation. It constitutes and forms an ethos necessary for the 

1176 

assent to Revelation. This point becomes pronounced as time passes. 

On May 24, 1829 he preached his Sermon “Religious Faith Rational” - on the 

1177 

reasonableness of religious faith. Newman presents the rationalist objection against 
accepting Revelation: 

“But it may be objected; ‘True, if we knew for certain God had spoken to us as 
He did to Abraham, it were then madness indeed in us to disbelieve Him; but it is 
not His voice we hear, but man’s speaking in His name. The Church tells us, that 
God has revealed to man His will; and the Ministers of the Church point to a 
book which they say is holy, and contain the words of God. How are we to know 
whether they speak truth or not? To believe this, is it according to reason or 

1178 

against it?”’ 

That is to say, ultimately we are going on hearsay and on certain claimants. This 
was the position of Paine and other Deists who rejected the reliability of the witnesses of 
Revelation. Newman allows that this is a “very large and weighty question” but not, he 

1179 

asserts, “generally speaking, a very practical one”. In practical terms, the decisive 
factor that will lead a person to believe in divine revelation (and specifically that the 
Bible is inspired by God) is not primarily the weight of external evidences that can be 
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produced in proof of it. What will matter most in practical terms is a person’s own 
religious and moral spirit - which is to say, his active desire to obey God. The real 
reason, by and large, why the unbeliever does not accept the word of Scripture as coming 
from God is because he does not want to accept it, and this is because he does not want to 
obey God. 

So the fundamental obstacle to the acceptance of Revelation (as expressed in 

Scripture) is the unwillingness to submit to God and his will, and this has its origin in 

one’s response to the intimations of the conscience. 

“For ourselves, let us but obey God's voice in our hearts, and I will venture to say 

we shall have no doubts practically formidable about the truth of Scripture. Find 

out the man who strictly obeys the law within him, and yet is an unbeliever as 

regards the Bible, and then it will be time enough to consider all that variety of 

proof by which the truth of the Bible is confirmed to us. This is no practical 

inquiry for us. Our doubts, if we have any, will be found to arise after 

disobedience; it is bad company or corrupt books which lead to unbelief. It is sin 

1180 

which quenches the Holy Spirit”. 

Newman has long insisted on this - we see it in his first published letter in May of 
1181 

1821. There is, then, an intimate connection between obedience to the voice of 

1182 

conscience and assent to Revelation. This means that “if we but obey God strictly, in 
time (through His blessing) faith will become like sight; we shall have no more difficulty 
in finding what will please God than in moving our limbs, or in understanding the 
conversation of our familiar friends. This is the blessedness of confirmed obedience. Let 

1183 

us aim at attaining it”. Newman does not say that this alone accounts for the whole of 
progress in assent to Revelation, and that the intellectual examination of various issues is 
not necessary. He is placing his finger on a factor that is of decisive importance in the 
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assent of faith in the word of God revealing, and of the acceptance of the word of those 
bringing these tidings. He is, in effect, speaking of the right moral ethos. 

Perhaps we could sum up this stage of Newman’s thought by turning to a couple of 
his sermons preached early in the Movement of 1833. Newman regarded Keble’s Assize 

1184 

Sermon as the formal beginning of the Movement. That sermon of Keble’s was 

1185 

quickly followed by his own - “The Immortality of the Soul”, on July 21, 1833. The 

relevant point in the sermon at this stage of our study is that the testimony of Conscience 

(about God) finds its direct fulfilment in the testimony of Divine Revelation. Divine 

Truth, as present in the testimony of Scripture, tells us more completely “the precepts 

1186 

which nature began”. So, Revelation (as expressed in Scripture) completes the 
testimony of Nature, and doubtless lights up more fulsomely its drift and true bearing. 
Revelation builds on, completes and fulfils the perceptions of Conscience which, we may 
say, gives voice to Nature. Nature - as in the Conscience - aided by the action of grace, 
prepares in the soul an openness to Revelation which in turn fulfils it. 

The thought of a Judgment as intimated by the Conscience (understood as the sense 
of being subject to moral obligation) is the starting point which opens a person to the God 
of Revelation, who comes to him in Christ with both his warnings of a judgment, and his 

1187 

offer of salvation. Thus it is that “both Scripture and conscience tell us we are 
answerable for what we do, and that God is a righteous Judge; and, above all, our 
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Saviour, as our visible Lord God, takes the place of the world”. Conscience prompts 
us to realize that we have a soul that faces judgment, and Revelation confirms and 
completes the truth. The recognizing and sanctioning role of the conscience is implied 
here. The bedrock natural foundation, oriented towards and completed by Revelation, is 
the “clear vision we have, first, of our own existence, next of the presence of the great 
God in us, and over us, as our Governor and Judge, who dwells in us by our conscience, 

1189 

which is His representative”. It is striking that Newman refers to the sense of God as 
Governor and Judge, provided by the conscience, as a “ clear vision ” (italics mine). 

1190 

What then is Newman’s position on this point during his Anglican years? His 

1191 

sermon, “Faith without Sight” may be said to sum it up. It was given on the Feast of 
St Thomas the Apostle, 21 December 1834. The religious mind is one who attends to the 
law of conscience, to which he feels bound to submit - and this inner law obligating his 
conscience leads him immediately to think of an exterior Being, superior to him, who is 

1192 

commanding him in the intimation of conscience. There is, by means of the 
conscience and its apprehension of the moral law, an instinctive sense of a superior Being 
external to him commanding and judging him. 


The point for our purposes here is that this inner voice speaking within leads him to 
look out of himself for its Author, wherever he might be amid “this shifting scene of time 

1193 

and place”. It leads him to expect an external Object, a Speaker. So sure is he of his 
reality that he is expects to find him somewhere external to him, and speaking - which is 
to say, granting a Revelation. The Conscience prompts a sense of expectation, a sense of 
its antecedent probability. Thus he is already disposed to recognize him and his voice in 
the Gospel when it is presented to him. Not so those who are not open and subject to the 
Voice of the Lawgiver and Judge within the Conscience: “they feel no antecedent desire 

1194 

or persuasion that God may have made a revelation of Himself in the world”. We 
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notice in this statement the tell-tale Newman reference to “antecedent desire or 
persuasion” - which in turn involves a moral ethos enabling the discernment of 
converging probabilities. 

But there is another side to this, expressed in the same sermon. The person who 
makes the law of conscience his rule - which is to say, is obedient to the moral law - will 

1195 

find that “he cannot do it perfectly”. He will have a true sense of guilt. So for this 
reason too he instinctively looks beyond himself, expecting a judgment upon him for his 
sins. He hopes and seeks for some means of God’s relenting - and when a message 
comes to him announcing these tidings of pardon and holiness, he readily listens, hoping 
and expecting that it may be true. He will regard this message as probably true, as likely. 
In such a practical matter, one which bears on the salvation of the soul , the wise man 
alive to his conscience will act on the benefit of any doubt, and regard as the safest thing 
to expect and act as if the tidings were true. 

Without this obedience to conscience and consequent sense of sin, there is little 
interest, and certainly a much greater demand by him for “proof’ - a “proof’ that will 
subdue the intellect. There is little expectation and little sense of likelihood that the 
message conveys revealed truth. For such a person the case is well-nigh hopeless. All 
this is to say that the Conscience leads man to divine Revelation. 
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Chapter 9: Conscience and Divine Revelation (Catholic Years) 


Newman’s first publication on his return to England from Rome was his then-anonymous 
first novel, Loss and Gain, written while still in Rome and published in February 1848. It 
was not until the sixth edition of 1874 that Newman placed his name on the title page of 
that work. The volume which was the first work published formally under his name as a 
Catholic priest was his collection of sermons, delivered the following year in 1849, 
entitled Discourses Addressed to Mixed Congregations. They are naturally more 
obviously Catholic and they deal with certain fundamental issues - such as natural man’s 
dependence on grace. There are passages in them that relate to our present investigation. 

Discourses to Mixed Congregations (1849) 
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Discourse XIII of his Discourses Addressed to Mixed Congregations (1849), is 
entitled “Mysteries of Nature and Grace”, Newman is speaking of the acceptance of 
mysteries in revealed religion - which is to say, of the assent of faith to revealed dogma. 
He explains more of the connection between conscience’s natural sense of God and the 
acceptance of divine revelation. 

The first and fundamental difficulty in respect to accepting Christian doctrine is 

1197 

belief in a Living God, in spite of the darkness surrounding him. But it is not the 
holding to “God” in just any sense that Newman has in mind, nor even to the holding of 
merely orthodox notions of God, for he is also referring to the spirit with which such 
notions are held, and the depth of meaning invested in them. It is the note of the utter 
transcendence of God which Newman especially requires. 

God is the Creator, Witness and Judge of men - he is “a Power above” the 

1198 

mind. This is reminiscent of his sermon of 1829, which states that the only thing “that, 
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strictly speaking, we know” is “an Unseen Power whom we are bound to obey”. God 
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is in every way “above” the mind. Newman is insisting on a perception and an 
acceptance of the ineffable transcendence and sovereignty of God, and on the utter self- 
abasement of man and his mind before him. God and his revelation, and not the opinion 
of man, is the measure of all things. The point here is that this humility and obedience of 
mind before the revealed mysteries presumes an apprehension of God as God - that is, 
God for who he really is. Then, “once it (i.e., the mind) understands that it is not itself 

the measure of all things in heaven and earth, it will have little difficulty in going 

1200 

forward” - which is to say, going forward in the assent to Christian doctrine, whatever 

be its doctrines. So there must be some inkling of transcendent sovereignty in the natural 

notion of God, somehow gained in principle in the intimations of conscience. 

What might be the foundation of this sense of the sovereignty of God in the 

intimations of conscience? I suggest it is due to the recognition of the absoluteness of 

moral obligation. The sovereignly obligatory character of what is perceived to be duty is 

the ground for the sense of the supremacy of the “Unseen Power” behind the duty. In 

this, the conscience and reason, sustained by grace, humbly accepts God as the supreme 

Power above the mind. Thus, the subject’s “proud, self-sufficient spirit” is broken. 

When a man “really .... recognises his Creator, he has passed a line; ...he has bent his 

1201 

stiff neck and triumphed over himself’. This point sets forth the importance of 
dispositions. With the right disposition (or ethos) one can then accept revealed mysteries 
because he, God, has revealed them. Man is as nothing before the Living God revealing. 

So then, Newman here is grounding divine faith in the prior and fundamental 
acceptance of the truth of God as God. It must be God himself who is accepted, and not a 
substitute for him. This is the foundation of the acceptance of whatever God has 
revealed. If this is not done, the full extent of revealed religion will not be embraced. 
There will be this or that revealed mystery which will not be accepted because deemed 
preposterous, unreasonable, or whatever. If a person balks at this or that revealed truth, 
and stops along the way, then it is fundamentally because his perception and acceptance 
of God is flawed. He has not accepted God as God in all his sovereignty and his 
transcendence. The point is that this radical weakness in the embrace of Revelation has 
its roots in his response to the intimations of the natural conscience. 
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Later the same year (in “Dispositions for Faith”, Sermon 5), in discussing how “a 

1202 

man comes to believe the revealed word of God”, Newman states that “from the first 

1203 

dawn of reason”, within “the true fold of Christ” as outside it, man has within him “a 
certain commanding dictate, not a mere sentiment, not a mere opinion, or impression, or 
view of things, but a law, an authoritative voice, bidding him do certain things and avoid 

1204 

others”. “This is Conscience”, Newman continues, “and, from the nature of the case, 
its very existence carries on our minds to a Being exterior to ourselves; else whence its 

1205 

strange troublesome peremptoriness?” So “the very existence ” of “Conscience” - 
which is to say the very fact of the consciousness of being subject to objective duty and 
moral obligation - takes the mind on to the apprehension of an exterior Being 
commanding. We have seen this line of thought before in Newman’s Anglican sermons, 
but he is here connecting the Conscience with the eventual assent to Divine Revelation. 

“I say, without going on to the question of what it says, and whether its 
particular dictates are always as clear and consistent as they might be, its very 
existence throws us out of ourselves, and beyond ourselves, to go and seek for Him 
in the height and depth, whose Voice it is. As the sunshine implies that the sun is in 
the heavens, though we may see it not, as a knocking at our doors at night implies 
the presence of one outside in the dark who asks for admittance, so this Word 
within us, not only instructs us up to a certain point, but necessarily raises our 
minds to the idea of a Teacher, and unseen Teacher: and in proportion as we listen 
to that Word, and use it, not only do we learn more from it, not only do its dictates 

become clearer, and its lessons broader, and its principles more consistent, but its 

1206 

very tone is louder and more authoritative and constraining”. 

So Conscience can lead a person to “the idea of an unseen Teacher”, and the more 
we listen, the more do its dictates become clearer and authoritative. But generally man is 
not committed to listening with care. 
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In his earlier sermon, “The Religion of the Pharisee, the Religion of Mankind”, 
we read that the “natural conscience of man, if cultivated from within, and if 
enlightened by those external aids which in varying degrees are given him in every 
place and time, would teach him much of his duty to God and man, and would lead 
him on, by the guidance both of Providence and grace, into the fullness of religious 
knowledge; but generally speaking, he is contented that it should tell him very little, 
and he makes no efforts to gain any juster views than he has at first, of his relations 

to the world around him and to his Creator. Thus he apprehends part, and part only, 

1208 

of the moral law; has scarcely any idea at all of sanctity”. 

The hallmark of truly listening to the conscience is obedience to its dictates. A 
great distance will be covered in knowing God if the conscience is dutifully obeyed. The 
point that is relevant to our discussion here is that this obedience will be “the first step” 
leading “to faith in the Gospel”: 

“And thus it is, that to those who use what they have, more is given; for, beginning 
with obedience, they go on to the intimate perception and belief of one God. His 
voice within them witnesses to Him, and they believe His own witness about 
Himself. They believe in His existence, not because others say it, not in the word 
of man merely, but with a personal apprehension of its truth. This, then, is the first 

1209 

step in those good dispositions which lead to faith in the Gospel”. (my italics). 

So the first step in acquiring the dispositions necessary for faith in the Gospel is 
obedience to the conscience, which is to say the quest for virtue. This is the story of 
Callista, and it is fully in accord with Newman’s developed thought as an Anglican. In 
his Catholic period this is very explicit. There is, moreover, a greater stress on the loving 
character of the One revealed in the intimation of conscience. 
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Conscience and the Church In his earlier Catholic sermon in the series (“Mysteries 

of Nature and Grace”) Newman had connected this testimony of the conscience with 

belief in the Church. Not only is belief in divine revelation the natural upshot of a true 

apprehension of God (and not his substitute), but “belief in God and belief in his Church 

1210 

stand on the same kind of foundation”. So much is this so that “when a man does not 

believe in the Church, then (the same accidental impediments being put aside as before), 

1211 

there is nothing in reason to keep him from doubting the being of a God”. 

In the later “Dispositions for Faith”, the sense of God within the conscience is said 

to be strong and can lead, in theory, to a great knowledge of him and his will. Newman 

adds the caution that in fact there is so much of natural desire, preference and other 

influences mixed up with it, that a great uncertainty bedevils the knowledge of God that 

is possible at this point. But, significantly, this itself lodges or should lodge in the mind 

the hope for a divine revelation. So it is that the “gift of conscience raises a desire for 

what it does not itself fully supply. It inspires in them the idea of authoritative guidance, 

of a divine law; and the desire of possessing it in its fullness, not in mere fragmentary 

1212 

portions or indirect suggestion”. 

Newman is here stressing, firstly, the weakness of the perception of God and his 
will obtainable in the conscience, and secondly, that a religious man, precisely because he 
is religious and desires to know the will of God and obey it, “is led to look out for” the 

1213 

“infallible teaching of revelation”. Thus does he welcome it when its presence is 
reliably announced, and when it comes with the marks of Christ’s authority upon it. So 
the conscience leads a person to look out for an infallible teacher. 

Thus is the Church introduced. A religious man who does not know Christ is on the 
look-out. He is disposed to receive the answer to his yearnings for God, for his light, and 
for his will. Thus will he accept Christ’s Envoy who comes to him with Christ’s 
authority to teach what has been revealed. That Envoy is his Church, with its power to 
speak in his name. 
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There is this too. While the conscience of the religious man impresses on him the 
presence of a God commanding and judging, the more he obeys his conscience, the more 

1214 

of a sinner he seems to himself to be. The voice of Conscience is stem and threatening 
because he sins repeatedly, and he sees his helplessness before the power of sin. His 
conscience speaks to him of a future judgment. So it is that not only does he look out for 
light as to God’s will, but he looks out for salvation from sin. 

“For all these reasons then, - because he feels his ignorance, because he feels his 
bondage, because he feels his guilt and danger, - a religious man who has not the 
blessing of revelation, will be on the look-out for revelation. And this is the second 
disposition leading to faith in Christ: the first was belief in God, as our Teacher, 
Governor, and Judge; and the second is the earnest desire that He would reveal 


Himself, and an eager looking-out for the chance of His doing so”. 


1215 


So it is that the “main guide of the soul, given to the whole race of Adam, outside 

the true fold of Christ as well as within it, given from the first dawn of reason, given to it 

1216 

in spite of that grievous penalty of ignorance ... is the light of conscience”. What does 
this gift do in terms of our conviction as to God? It provides “the best argument” - one 
“intellectually conclusive, and practically persuasive, whether for proving the Being of a 
God, or for laying the ground for Christianity”. It “arises out of a careful attention to the 
teachings of our heart, and a comparison between the claims of conscience and the 

1217 

announcements of the Gospel”. There is in the conscience, in other words, a natural 
dynamic which can, with the aid of grace, take the subject from the “first dawn of reason” 
to his assent to the Gospel and to its envoy, the Church. 


1218 

A couple of years later, in his letter to Mrs F R Ward Newman writes that if 
God is perceived as “a Moral Governor,” One “who speaks to him by his conscience,” 
One “on whom he intimately depends,” One “whom he must please,” One “by whom he 
will be judged, he goes a great way towards being in a fit state to think of 
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Catholicism”. The foundation of faith in Revelation (which involves “being in a fit 
state to think of Catholicism”) lies in the knowledge of God attained in the properly- 
functioning conscience. If the God who dictates in the conscience is accepted as he ought 
to be, the way lies ahead for the acceptance of the fullness of his Revelation. 

Newman would repeat this point with trenchant clarity a few years later in the 

Apologia (1864). I am a Catholic, he writes in a famous sentence, “by virtue of my 

1220 

believing in a God”. The connection between his belief in a God and his belief in 

himself as subject to moral obligation (as in his “Proof of Theism” jottings) has been 

considered in the previous chapter. But the connection between belief in Revelation - 

which Newman came to equate (in its fullness) with Catholicism - and a primary belief in 

the God of Conscience is in line with his former remark, considered earlier. That was, 

that “It is a mistake to suppose that our obedience to God's will is merely founded on our 

belief in the word of such persons as tell us Scripture comes from God. We obey God 

primarily because we actually feel His presence in our consciences bidding us obey 
1221 


Him”. 


1222 

Callista (1855) 


As we have seen in a previous chapter, the heroine Callista is Newman’s personification 
of the best of Natural Religion and of what the natural conscience reveals of God. Our 
interest here is the assent to divine revelation. That Natural Religion can and should 

1223 

issue in “divine faith” is shown in the fact that Callista will die a martyr and a 
Christian saint. 


In Chapter XIV, after his conversation with Agellius, St Cyprian engages with 
Agellius’ unbelieving brother, Juba, who has now arrived on the scene and is hostile to 
the visitor whom he guesses is a Christian priest. In the confrontation, Cyprian directs 
Juba to the testimony of his conscience. We see in the conversation that follows between 
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the two the connection between fidelity to the conscience and assent to Revelation, which 
is our subject here. It summarises Newman’s doctrine. 

Juba had been under Christian instruction years before. But, Cyprian tells him, in 
him “pride in bodily shape, (is now) treading down faith and conviction.” “You believe in 
God,” Cyprian warns him, “Creator of heaven and earth, as certainly as I do ... but you 

1224 

set yourself against him”. Cyprian does not say that Juba has come to believe in God 
the Creator of heaven and earth through the conscience alone, but his conscience 
certainly bears witness to Him. Importantly, it is the conscience that insistently summons 
Juba to go forward and accept the Christian faith, just as his brother has accepted it. But 
Juba will not submit. Newman takes pains to show that it is pride in Juba that leads him 

1225 

to disobey the voice of God in the conscience. His will resists accepting the Gospel 
because he will not accept in obedience God as his absolute Sovereign, who manifests 
himself in the “voice” of conscience. 


Juba recognizes that the dictate of conscience is the voice of God, and this same 
voice summons him to accept his word in the Christian revelation. But Juba refuses to 
submit for the simple reason that it would mean submitting to One who has authority over 

1227 

him. Religion is a matter of “authority and obedience”, and Juba is refusing both. 
Fundamentally the issue in religion is that of humble obedience to One who has full 
authority. That One is a Power who must be obeyed, and if obedience is not forthcoming 
there will be a judgment. Indeed, there is now a judgment. “There is that within you 

which speaks as I speak. That inward voice takes the part of the Creator, and condemns 

1228 


you 


Conscience, then, represents God. It is the inward “voice” which “takes the part of 

1229 

the Creator.” As such, it condemns Juba for his refusal to submit and assent to God’s 
revelation, and Cyprian invites Juba to reflect on his experience, as if what he, Cyprian, is 
saying is easily recognizable. Notably, Juba does not deny that the conscience is as 
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Cyprian describes it, but he proudly refuses to bow nevertheless. Newman is portraying 
the issues in starkly clear terms. Conscience as the inward voice of man acts the part of 
God, and directs the subject to the Christian Faith as coming from him. It is naturally 
recognized as being such. Juba has recognized the God of his conscience, and has also 
recognized that the same God calls him to assent to his Revelation. But he refuses. 

Conscience alone? While the dialogue between Cyprian and Juba shows the 
connection between the God of conscience and the call to assent to Revelation, the later 

1230 

dialogue between St Cyprian and (the pagan heroine) Callista is especially revealing 
for the fact that other elements of man’s (moral) nature are shown to lead him to look out 
for God and a Revelation from him. This is very important, for we must not imagine that 
Newman is saying that Conscience alone takes a person to divine revelation. 

Cyprian’s first words attribute to her “some sparks of the Christian flame in her own 
breast,” suggesting an interior ethos or spirit which possesses the disposition that can lead 
to divine faith. Callista replies that she is no Christian, and never could believe it. “It 
seems too beautiful to be anything else than a dream” - meaning its “maxims are too 
beautiful” while “its dogmas are too dismal.. .to be believed. They revolt me.” Especially 

1231 

revolting is the thought of all her people being condemned to an eternal Tartarus. She 
cannot accept the Christian doctrine of Hell - as she understands this doctrine. This was 
the common objection to Revelation of Newman’s day. 

Cyprian takes up the matter and asks her to recognize that this life alone, especially 
if understood as a life with and by oneself, cannot bring happiness. So Cyprian now 
appeals to reason - and we notice that Cyprian reasons on behalf of Revelation from the 
natural yearnings of man rather than from external evidences. These yearnings are not 
physical, but, broadly speaking, moral. He is arguing from man’s moral nature. The 
longer a person lives of oneself and by oneself - that is, alone - the deeper will be his 
natural unhappiness. This is so, whether on this side of the grave or on the other. If, 
added to this, one did not like God, and if there were only God, how great would be the 
misery of existence! It would be nothing less than Hell. That is to say, “the soul ever 
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needs external objects to rest upon”. We notice the argument which moves from the fact 
of man’s need to the strong assumption ( likelihood and probability) that there will be 
Objects or a realm answering to that need. 

In fact, the whole of man’s nature demands an external Object “to rest upon.” This 
itself, this very demand of man’s nature, implies the real existence of such an Object. 
Man has a presentiment that the Object of his yearning and happiness - God - actually 
exists. As a result he expects that He does exist, and if a message professes to come from 
God about Him and offering the remedy he craves, there is plainly a duty to inquire and 
ask for His help. The difficulty is that “we have no love for Him who alone lasts. We 
love those things that do not last”. However, “He whom we ought to love has determined 
to win us back to Him. With this object he has come into His own world, in the form of 

1232 

one of us men. ... This is our Worship, this is our Love, Callista”. So Revelation is 
the answer to the yearning of the human heart for an Object that loves and is to be loved. 
This yearning of the heart expects it and gives it a high antecedent probability. But grace 
also comes in. 

Callista recognizes that this God is the Greek ideal of “the First and only Fair, yet 

1233 1234 

embodied in a substance”. He is “the Lover of souls,” answers Cyprian. He is the 
answer to all our aspirations and needs, and he summons us to leave the creature for him 
who is the Creator, in “an espousal for eternity.” Cyprian is speaking not of the God of 
the natural Conscience, but the God of Revelation. Revelation meets the yearning of the 
heart for an Object to rest upon - plainly this prompting is more than merely that of the 
conscience. Callista replies that she cannot go beyond her nature - and she is Greek. 
Cyprian points to himself - he has changed and been transformed, and that by the power 
of the One he now loves. So too can Callista change. That is, nature can be fulfilled in 
Revelation. 

The point here is that Newman in this conversation indicates other elements in 
man’s nature that lead him to look out for a Revelation. The conscience, then, is not the 
only power in man preparing him for Revelation. This must be kept in mind in all our 
discussion. Newman points to man’s natural aspiration for everlasting Love , a Love that 
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will fill the longing of nature for a living, loveable and loving Object. Characteristically, 
Newman is not beginning with external nature, but with the moral nature of man. This 
aspiration for Love causes an expectation, a sense of likelihood and probability so great 
that such an Object must exist. Especially is this so when a Message comes purporting to 
be from this Object, a Message which will fulfil, if true, all the aspirations of the human 
heart. 

This is not just the conscience which speaks, but the broad and total moral nature - 
longing for real love and support coming from an Object that provides it. Thus is Nature 
the voice of God in a wider sense than that special inner locale of Nature which is the 

1235 

conscience. The Self is discovered to be unable to satisfy the void experienced by the 
human heart, and therefore, granted the void, it is not unlikely that there is somewhere an 
Object that can satisfy it. Into this perplexity comes the announcement of a Revelation. 
So for all the stress which Newman gives to the Conscience as a way to God, he does not 
say that this is the only element in man’s moral nature which takes him to God. 

Moreover, in this way to God from the need of his nature for enduring and total 
love, the external world also plays its part. St Cyprian is asked (in the same dialogue) by 
Callista, “What is your remedy, what your Object, what your Love, O Christian teacher?” 

1236 

At this point, Cyprian refers to the world and man’s love for it. “Every man is in that 
state which you confess of yourself. We have no love for Him who alone lasts. We love 
those things which do not last, but come to an end. Things being thus, He whom we 
ought to love has determined to win us back to him. With this object, He has come into 

1237 

his own world, in the form of one of us men.” A little later in his statement, speaking 
of this “one Lover of souls”, he compares him with the world. Love for him is “love of 
the Unchangeable. It satisfies, for He is inexhaustible. ... why will you not leave the 

1238 

creature for the Creator?” 
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So the transitoriness and radical limitation of the external world plays its part: it 
prompts dissatisfaction of the heart. The nature of man, already in relation with (and 
bondage to) the external world, turns from it in dissatisfaction and in its yearning for 
some other Object that will satisfy the the heart. The way to God does involve the 
essentially limited, contingent and transitory character of created things. The subject 
passes through this way both because of his natural love for “those things that do not last” 
- a love destined for disillusionment - and because of a yearning “for Him who alone 

, „ 1239 

lasts . 

This is not a merely intellectual path from the external world to God as the 
traditional Ways to God (as in, say, Paley) might suggest to some (including Newman, 
perhaps). It is a path from the world due to a longing for Love. It is more within the 
tradition of Augustine, and perhaps that school of scholasticism represented by Anselm 
and Bonaventure. It is this search for Love which Newman is highlighting in the words 
of Cyprian. All this reminds us of Newman’s words on the conscience, and the sense of 
the world’s “changes” and “nothingness” (discussed earlier), as described in his first 

1240 

sermon after his return from his 1832-1833 Mediterranean trip. This was a week after 
Keble’s Assize sermon. 

Despite Arista’s obtaining a special dispensation for her from the ultimate penalty 
of execution for her Christian position, Callista will not sign the declaration required. 
The time came, and Callista opened the gift given to her by Cyprian - it was a copy of the 
Gospel of St Luke. She read the whole volume, and could scarcely put it down. There 
follows a most important series of statements for our subject. “Here was He who spoke 

1241 

to her in her conscience; whose Voice she heard, whose Person she was seeking for.... 
That Image sank deep into her; she felt it to be a reality.” She saw that there was a 
“higher beauty” than that which the natural world revealed, and a deeper peace. This was 
a new philosophy, but “the ruling sovereign thought of the whole was He who 

1242 

exemplified all this wonderful philosophy in Himself.” 
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This, then, is the connection between natural religion founded on the conscience, 
and revealed religion founded on authenticated witnesses of Scripture and the Church. 
The God of Revelation is recognized when good reasons and sufficient evidence come to 
light. This recognition is founded on the existing knowledge of God in the intimations 
and dictates of the conscience. The God of revelation is accepted and believed because 
there is a prior knowledge, acceptance and love of him from elements of man’s nature - 
pre-eminently (though not exclusively) from the voice of conscience. The knowledge of 
and love for the God of conscience (and of man’s moral nature) enables a recognition and 

1243 

loving acceptance of the God of Revelation, for the two are entirely in character. A 
full adherence to the word of the God of conscience, as in the case of Callista, will 
prepare the way for a full and total acceptance of the word of the God of revelation. 

Cyprian had been expressing the same thing to Juba, but Juba proudly resisted. 
Callista came readily to recognize the God of Revelation as the God she had come to 
know and love in her conscience, and gave her full assent to him. Her conscience 
sanctioned what she encountered in the Christian Revelation because it was recognized 
as fulfilling what she had already dimly perceived and expected from the testimonly of 
her conscience and her entire moral nature - which included her natural yearning for 
everlasting Love. It is what Newman had said in a sermon some twenty-five years 
before, that “obedience to conscience leads to obedience to the Gospel, which, instead of 
being something different altogether, is but the completion and perfection of that religion 

1244 

which natural religion teaches”. 

Apologia and Grammar and Norfolk 

So it is that, in his Apologia (1864), Newman makes his well-known statements on the 
existence of God being the natural foundation of an acceptance of the Catholic religion, 
which is itself its logical and natural result. Various aspect of this were discussed in the 
previous chapter, but the point to be noticed here is that the conscience, implying and 
conveying the idea of God, leads on logically and naturally from there, as from its 
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necessary foundation, to the assent to Revelation - understood as being the Catholic 

1245 

Faith. Thus does the conscience sanction Revelation act as its vigilant guardian, and 
recognize the God of Scripture and the Gospel. “I am a Catholic by virtue of my 
believing in a God; and if I am asked why I believe in a God, I answer that it is because I 
believe in myself, for I feel it impossible to believe in my own existence (and of that fact 
I am quite sure) without believing also in the existence of Him who lives as a Personal, 

1246 

All-seeing, All-judging Being in my conscience”. 

In the Grammar of Assent Newman writes that “Our great internal teacher of 

1247 


religion is ... our Conscience.” Conscience suggests to us that God is our Ruler and 
especially our Judge. Newman also provides suggestions on the role of the conscience 
(understood especially as the sense of guilt) in forming “Natural Religion” and in shaping 

1248 

the religions of “barbarism”, with their myths and rites. The point we are pursuing 

1249 

here, though, is that belief “in revealed truths depends on belief in natural”. So it is 
that “one of the most important effects of Natural Religion on the mind, in preparation for 
Revealed, is the anticipation which it creates, that a Revelation will be given. That 
earnest desire of it, which religious minds cherish, leads the way to the expectation of it. 
Those who know nothing of the wounds of the soul, are not led to deal with the question, 

. , . „ 1250 

or to consider its circumstances . 


Newman parts company with Paley in his overall approach. It is the Illative 
Sense of a person, formed by habituation and a right moral ethos, led by need, desire, 
expectation and a consequent sense of antecedent probability, that prompts him, in the 
face of good reasons and sound evidence, to recognize, approve and sanction the God of 
Revelation, and give his firm assent. 


The sanctioning role of conscience in preparing for the assent to Revelation is described in various 
sections of this investigation. It is in view of its presence in Newman's mature thought that it has been 
given a role in the account of the conversion of 1816 at the beginning of this chapter. 
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Conscience “the aboriginal vicar of Christ” In his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Conscience is famously declared to be “a messenger from Him, who, both in nature and 
in grace, speaks to us behind a veil, and teaches and rules us by His representatives. 
Conscience is the aboriginal Vicar of Christ, a prophet in its informations, a monarch in 
its peremptoriness, a priest in its blessings and anathemas, and, even though the eternal 
priesthood throughout the Church could cease to be, in it the sacerdotal principle would 

1252 

remain and would have a sway”. 

The Pope’s authority, Newman writes, is based on that of the conscience in that, 
without the conscience, the voice of Christ which the Pope expresses when exercising his 
doctrinal authority would not be accepted. This assumes his long-standing point, that the 
conscience recognizes in the voice of Scripture and Church (in the teaching of the Pope) 
the voice of the God already known. It involves the recognition of a Voice coming from 
above because it is broadly in character with the Voice already known naturally by the 
conscience. It must, though, be repeated that Newman is not meaning to say that it is 
only by means of the conscience that the Pope’s position and authority is recognized. 
Other powers of the mind and evidences are also at play, but the testimony of the 
conscience is essential. 

But there is the deeper point expressed in the Letter. It is that Conscience is the 
“aboriginal Vicar of Christ” - suggesting that, from its first intimations, the conscience is 
oriented by nature to the assent to divine revelation, which is to say to the person and 
message of Christ as presented and represented by his Church. The natural conscience, 
sustained by grace, has not only a natural but, in the last analysis, a supernatural finality - 
and it has that from the beginning of its activity. It is designed and oriented by nature not 
just to a natural belief in God but to the assent in faith to Christ, in whom is the fullness 
of the godhead, as St Paul writes. Thus by nature does it have a supernatural finality, 
depending all along on the gift and presence of grace. This sense of God and recognition 
of Christ, though, presumes a suitably prepared mind and heart shaped by fidelity to the 
conscience, which is to say a certain moral ethos - which introduces our next section. 
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J. H. Newman, Letter to the Duke of Norfolk. Chapter 5: "Conscience". 

In Conscience and Papacy (Letter to the Duke of Norfolk), by John Henry Newman, edited with 
introduction and notes by S. L. Jaki. Pinkney, Michigan, USA: Real View Books. 2002. P. 63. 
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Chapter 10: Conscience and the Idea of Ethos 

The matter of ethos was central to the Oxford Movement, and had a life-long 
importance to Newman in the question of assent to Revelation, although he did not 
always use the term. His position was that a mind would not judge its duty aright, nor 
would it attain religious truth, unless it was of a suitably prepared moral character. 
Reaching a correct conclusion was not simply a process of (“so-called”) Reason. The 
mind had to have gained a certain spirit, temper or “ethos”, formed by a habit of being 
subject and obedient to moral obligation. We must now consider the matter of moral 
ethos because both of the pivotal action of the conscience in it, and its direct bearing on 
the attainment of religious truth, which was Newman’s great concern. 

Conscience and Ethos 

On June 17, 1878, Newman’s Anglican friend W. J. Copeland, who was editing a 
selection of Newman’s Anglican Sermons, wrote to Newman about the Preface he was 
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writing for the work. He intended to take Newman’s “cue about the ethical character 
of the selection,” and quoted Newman’s words in a letter to him a year before, on 
October 13, 1877: “I think we quite agree together in considering that the object of the 

1254 

selection is to cultivate unity of ethos among those who otherwise differ”. 

Newman’s point to Copeland in 1877, with which Copeland agreed in 1878, was to 
set forth sermons of a certain moral ethos or spirit. This was in order to cultivate, among 
those who differed doctrinally (such as High Anglicans and Catholics), a common basis 
in moral temper and principles. Behind this aim of both Newman and the editor, and 
behind the aim of selecting sermons judged suitable for this purpose, was the notion that 
one’s moral principles or ethos (necessarily involving a life of virtue lived according to 
one’s conscience) profoundly shape one’s judgment as to truth and doctrine. If a 
common starting point in terms of moral temper could be cultivated by the sermons in 
question, not only would the sermons be more readable and acceptable to all, but a basis 
would be laid for attaining greater doctrinal agreement in respect to Revelation. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XXVIII, p. 368 (footnote 3), and p.370 (footnote 3) 
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Ibid., p. 247. 
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Both Newman and Copeland were referring to the sermons of the Oxford 
Movement era some forty years before. The sermons in question illustrated a significant 
issue in the probing and exploratory thought of Newman back then, and one still 
important to him as he approached his eightieth year. One’s ethos profoundly shaped and 
affected one’s moral and religious judgment, which includes one’s perception of duty. 
This ethos was a moral ethos, and therefore it involved the conscience and shaped it - 
hence its relevance for our inquiry into the history of Newman’s idea of the conscience 
and its relation to the defence of religious belief. 

In itself and in common parlance, the idea of “ethos” or, as Newman more 
commonly called it prior to 1827-1828, “temper” of mind (and at times after this date), 
did not have a formally moral connotation. It was a common expression, and referred to 
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the character or spirit of one’s mind and thinking. Newman would require that one’s 
temper of mind must be truly moral , formed largely by practical fidelity to a correctly 
formed conscience, if revealed truth were to be apprehended. The expression “ethos” 
was known at Oxford during Newman’s years there, and Newman came to probe its 
nature and role, laying great stress on it. We must start somewhere, so let us begin our 
account with a careful look at one interaction involving Newman at Oriel College. 


Newman’s Oriel circle From 1822-1824 the young Newman, firm in his Anglican 
Evangelicalism, was slowly being exposed to the influences of Oriel Fellows such as 
Hawkins, Whately and the young Pusey. In part due to their influence, from early 1825 
he was moving from his Evangelicalism towards a High Church position, with the 
Carolines becoming increasingly his theological reference point. During these very years 
as a junior Fellow at Oriel when Newman was slowly leaving his Calvinism for a 
Caroline Anglicanism, Wilberforce and Froude (his future co-tutors and close friends) 
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For instance, in January 1822 Newman's father warned him, his eldest Evangelical son, against the 
"temper" he was encouraging in himself: "take care .... You are encouraging a nervousness and morbid 
sensibility, and irritability, which may be very serious ... You are on dangerous ground. The temper you are 
encouraging may lead to something alarming. Weak minds are carried into superstition, and strong ones 
into infidelity" (J. H. Newman, Autobiographical Writings, p. 179, "Early Journals: Book II", 1822, Sunday, 
January 6). The "temper" Newman's father was referring to is a character of mind which would be 
expected to lead to certain judgments. Courses of action and opinions embraced were not just a matter of 
detached rational reflection. One's "temper" of mind was a critically important element in judging. 

In Newman's final work as an Anglican, his Development of Christian Doctrine, the moral ethos working 
on cumulating probability is fundamental and pervades the whole argument. The word "ethos" is scarcely 
used - never, I think. The more common word is "temper" or "moral temper". This was the word Newman 
had commonly used for the idea of ethos of mind before the Tractarian period, and often during it. 
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were, in reading parties at Southrop during the long vacations from and after 1823, under 
the spiritual and doctrinal influence of the genial and spiritual high-churchman John 
Keble. They were getting plenty of Keble’s take on Aristotle and Butler. Oxford’s light in 
the realm of philosophy was Aristotle, and Keble knew his Aristotle. 

On 21 March of 1826 Newman, already four years a Fellow (that is, including his 
probationary year), moved into Oriel College as tutor - now putting his Evangelicalism 
more and more behind him. Ten days later R.I Wilberforce and R.H. Froude were 
elected Fellows of Oriel, bringing with them the notions gained during Keble’s tutoring 
of them. Newman and Pusey had been close ever since Pusey’s admission as an Oriel 
Fellow in 1823 - the year following Newman’s own election as a probationer. Neither 
Newman nor Pusey had had the formation by Keble now possessed by Wilberforce and 
Froude. While Newman was drawing close to Wilberforce and Froude especially late in 
1827 and early in 1828, coincidentally there was another growing friendship in 
Newman’s Oriel life. We may take a particular interaction in this friendship as an 
occasion for introducing Newman’s idea of the moral ethos. 

Fate in 1826 Blanco White arrived at Oriel. During the following year Newman 
and he became friends. On 21 February 1827 Newman notes that “Blanco White has 
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joined our common room party...I like him very much”. A few weeks later, writing 
to his friend Samuel Rickards, he says of Blanco White, “Blanco White has resided with 

1257 

us since October....there is a character! I wish you knew him ... I like him so”. Blanco 
White plainly had plenty of charm, as did Newman himself. 

Joseph Blanco White, born and baptised in Seville (Spain) as Jose Maria Blanco y 
Crespo in 1775, was ordained a Catholic priest at the end of the eighteenth century. He 
soon renounced his priesthood and, now hating the Catholic Church, took advantage of 
the Peninsular War to leave Spain and settle in England. Once there he renounced even 
the Christian religion itself. Then, having recovered from his atheism (in part due to his 
reading of Paley), he embraced the Anglican ministry and in his writings attacked the 
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J. H. Newman, Autobiographical Writings, p. 210. 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. 2, p. 9. (March 19, 1827). 
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Catholic religion and the “intolerance” of much of religious orthodoxy. He would end his 

1258 

days a Unitarian, renouncing orthodox Christian belief. 

According to his own testimony, in 1827 Newman was moving “under the 
shadow of liberalism”. We may understand this to mean that he enjoyed a cordial 
friendship with those who exemplified a certain liberalism in religion, such as Whately 
and Hawkins, and of course Blanco White. He had, at this point, a warm regard for 

1259 


them. With this there came, it seems, a drift towards a vague predilection for 

1260 

intellectual excellence, more than for moral. In the Apologia he confesses that at this 
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time he had also fallen into some lax opinions. Such was his later view of himself. 

For perhaps twelve or more months Froude and Newman admired one another, 
but somewhat from a distance. But by the second half of 1827 Newman, Froude, 
Wilberforce (with Pusey) were good friends. On October 31, Blanco White notes in his 

diary that “Pusey, Wilberforce and Froude came in the evening to learn the order of the 
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RC service of the Breviary”. At the end of 1827 Newman suffered nervous 
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exhaustion from serious overwork at Oxford, and in January 1828 there occurred the 
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Blanco White's sonnet ("To Night" - dedicated to S. T. Coleridge) has found its way into anthologies. 
Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet 'neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! Creation widened in man's view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O sun! or who could find, 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind! 

Why do we then shun death with anxious strife? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life? 
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During this period (1826-1827) Newman did not have a pulpit of his own but filled in as a locum. 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 14. 
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Newman makes this admission in Letters and Diaries. Vol. 31, pp. 69-70 (To Anne Mozley May 27.1885) 
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M. Murphy, Blanco White: Self-banished Spaniard, p. 143 
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In 1824-1825 Newman was a busy curate of St Clement's parish, Oxford. In 1825 he was appointed 
Vice-Principal of Alban Hall, a demanding task he held with his Fellowship. He resigned it in the following 
year on his becoming one of the tutors of Oriel College. In 1827 he was appointed one of the Preachers at 
Whitehall. In 1827 and 1828 he held the University office of Public Examiner in classics for the B.A. degree 
and for the list of honours attached to the examination. In 1828, on Dr Hawkins being elected Provost of 
Oriel, he succeeded him in the Vicarage of the University church of St Mary's. He held this till 1843. In 
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sudden death of his beloved sister Mary. In the Apologia Newman writes that his drift in 

1264 

the direction of Liberalism was abruptly terminated by these “two great blows.” His 
old mentor, Walter Mayers, also died at this time - and Newman preached at his funeral. 

By way of aside and as already mentioned, despite his friendship with Newman 
himself since 1823, Pusey may not have been quite as much part of the circle of friends 
which included Blanco White and Newman. Between 1825 and 1827, he was studying 
Oriental languages and German theology at the University of Gottingen. Certainly he 
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proved to be a late arrival to the Oxford movement of 1833, which indicates a slightly 
different relationship with the others in the core group of friends. But Newman wanted 
Pusey in the circle that now included Blanco White. On July 4, 1828 Newman writes to 
Blanco White (now back from Germany) saying, “Pusey’s book is indeed admirable - ... 
I wish you knew what an admiration he has of you, and how he wishes to know you 

intimately. I so regret you are banished to Hastings. my plan is to run along the coast 
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and kidnap you”. Blanco White certainly looked on Newman as a friend. 

Newman was soon to assume his pastoral charge as Vicar of St Mary’s, 
succeeding Hawkins. Having recovered from his recent illness, Newman commenced a 
serious reading of the Fathers. All this is to say that there was now (in 1828) in him 
something of a new awakening - and coincidentally we soon notice in his sermons as 
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Vicar of St Marys references to the conscience. His friendship with Froude and 


February 1829 he strenuously opposed Peel's re-election as M.P. for the university and campaigned for Sir 
Robert Inglis instead. At this time he was a member of the Bible and Church Missionary Societies. In 1830, 
following his being turned out of the office of secretary of the Church Missionary Society, he served as 
Proproctor. From 1831 to 1832 he was one of the Select University Preachers. In 1831 he resigned his 
Tutorship at Oriel, and in due course came to see the Oxford Movement beginning in effect with his and 
Hurrell Froude's separation from the Oriel Tutorship (though seeing its public beginning in July 1833). 
Newman afterwards wrote that the Oxford Movement never would have been had he not been deprived 
of his tutorship, or had Keble, and not Hawkins, been provost. The ending of his public and active 
leadership in the Oxford movement came with his termination of his office of Vicar of St Mary's. 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 14 
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Newman wrote: "He was not, however, I think, fully associated in the movement till 1835 and 1836, 

when he published his tract on baptism and started the Library of the Fathers". Apologia, ch. 2, p. 63. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol 2, p. 79 
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As observed in a previous footnote, during his first two years as a tutor (from early 1826 to early 1828 
when he became Vicar of St Mary's) he did not have a regular pulpit. So our record of his thought is not as 
extensive as earlier and later - because we do not have many of his sermons. He was a university tutor, 
not a vicar or parish incumbent. Presumably his thought on the conscience (expressed during 1825) had 
continued and perhaps been developing between 1826 and 1828. Certainly, as we shall now see, the idea 
of moral "ethos" is formally present in his thinking in March, 1828 - the month of his correspondence 
with Blanco White. 
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Wilberforce, Keble’s old pupils and now Newman’s fellow-tutors, was cementing. Five 

months later (August 1828) he would pay a visit to Keble at Fairford, marking the 

1268 

beginning of his intimacy with him. It was a coming-together of the two which 
Froude would regard as among his most significant achievements. He had snared for 
Keble a by-then willing Newman. Let this be our context for the matter of ethos. 

Ethos: Newman (March, 1828) 


“Ethos”: Newman and Blanco White As already stated, Blanco White and Newman 
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fairly quickly became friends. On 18 February 1827 Blanco White notes in his Diary 
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that “Newman drank tea with me”. As has also been observed, early 1828 may be 
regarded as marking a new awakening in Newman and a recovery of a more trenchant 

1271 

insistence on the doctrinal character of revealed religion. Coincidentally, at this very 
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This meeting with Keble in August 1828 is the beginning of what was to come, but a distance had yet 
to be traversed. The following month (September 7) Froude, writing to Keble observed of Newman: "He is 
a fellow that I like the more, the more I know him, only I would give a few pence if he were not a heretic." 
Remains, Vol. I, Rivington. 1838, pp. 232-233. https://archive.org/details/remainsrichard01newmuoft 
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The two ended up at opposite poles. On March 6 ,1836, Blanco White referred to Newman in a letter 
to Lord Holland from Liverpool, where he lived - now confirmed in his Unitarianism. In it he refers to the 
"Oxford persecution against Hampden" and its "impudent display of bigotry". He writes of the "two men 
whom I loved for their talents and good-nature: Pusey, the Professor of Hebrew, and Newman, a Fellow of 
Oriel. The latter, in particular, was one of the most liberal, well-informed, and kind-hearted men I knew." 
He "is now one of the most forward leaders of persecution. He is a man of great influence with the most 
reading young men at Oriel, all of which he has for the last four or five years gained over to bigotry and 
Toryism" [Life, Vol. II, pp. 198-199) - which, incidentally, would place the "Movement" starting at about 
1831 or 1832. While Newman himself pointed to Keble's Assize sermon of July 1833 as the beginning of 
the Movement, Blanco White's testimony (and that of others) suggests an earlier beginning and Newman 
as the real leader. In his Journal on April 27 th , 1836, Blanco White writes that Newman "has raised himself 
into a Protestant Pope" (ibid., p. 213), and three days later laments that "Among these persecutors I pity 
no one but Newman. Vaughan Thomas is a hardened politician; Pusey is a vain man; Newman's deceiving 
pride is more deeply seated, and more difficult to be suspected by himself than the sources of the others' 
practical error" (ibid., p. 233) - which may be said to be a compliment to Newman's manifest sincerity (for 
his "pride is more deeply seated, and more difficult to be suspected"). On December 15 th , 1837, writing to 
John Stuart Mill, Blanco White observes that "Pusey, in his better days, visited Germany, and made 
several acquaintances among the German Divines .... Newman is a real enthusiast; I do not believe that 
Pusey deserves that name, though I should be sorry to believe him a Hypocrite. But the Mysteries of 
Churchism are inscrutable. The Oxford Society of Saints have for some time been publishing a collection of 
Tracts called Tracts for the Times. Newman, Pusey, and Keble, the simple-hearted Poet, have been the 
chief contributors. The aim of the whole collection is to restore Popery, excluding the Pope." (Life of the 
Rev. Joseph Blanco White, Vol. II, p. 355). Obviously, Blanco White sees Newman as the moral leader. 
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Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, Vol. I, ed. J. H. Thom, p. 438. Also M. Murphy, Blanco White: Self- 
banished Spaniard. Martin Murphy. New Haven and London: Yale University Press. 1989, p. 143. 
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This new beginning followed his illness late in 1827, the death of his sister Mary in January 1828, and 
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time, early in March, we notice the appearance (as a settled element of thought) of the 

1272 

expression “ethos” in Newman’s correspondence with Blanco White. It is significant 
for what it reveals of Newman’s thought and may be taken as the start of our discussion. 

The circumstance was this. In February 1828 Blanco White suggested in a letter to 
Newman that, with Froude and Wilberforce, they start a kind of round-robbin 

1273 

correspondence on religious and moral subjects. Blanco White’s letter proposing to 
Newman a circle of correspondence on moral and religious subjects evoked a positive 

1274 

response from Newman, but one that was also significant in revealing fundamental 

1275 

differences, though perhaps tacit, between the two friends. It involved our present 
subject: the question of a moral “ethos.” Blanco White was more than twenty-five years 
older than Newman and his two friends Froude and Wilberforce, and some fifteen years 
older than Keble. He carried with him a profound detestation of his early Catholic Faith 
and its priesthood and an ingrained dislike of any insistence on religious orthodoxy. 

In his letter to Newman, he distinguished orthodoxy in doctrine from arguments 
that supported doctrinal orthodoxy. He tactfully assured his young friend that he wished 
to have nothing to do with “the spirit of German rationalism” (which, presumably, 
subjected orthodox doctrine to the requirements of “reason”) and would be alarmed were 
he (inadvertently) to prove “a snare to any one of you.” He wished, he said, to explore the 

1276 

proofs of revealed truth. He thinks that “few men have any notion of the free variety 
of intellect which exists in mankind” - especially divines, who too often demand 

1277 

conformity to questionable proofs of unquestionable Christian truth. 


his resumption of a systematic reading of the Fathers. In March he would begin as Vicar of St Mary's. 
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As said before, we must remember that from Newman's entry to the office of Tutor at Oriel to his 
assumption of the pastoral charge of St Mary's he did not have a regular pulpit. He was a university Tutor. 
So his parochial sermons were more sparse. The appearance of "ethos" in this correspondence with 
Blanco White does not mean that it (nor the very term) was absent from his thought prior to this. 
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We may note that Pusey was not included in this invitation. He was not as much part of this circle. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol II, pp. 59-60. (To Joseph Blanco White. March 1.1828). 
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In like manner over the next 18 months there would be manifested serious, if to that point tacit, 
differences between Newman and his good friend (and one-time mentor), Richard Whately. These 
differences would become cemented by the time of Whately's departure for Dublin as Archbishop. Blanco 
White and Richard Whately were good friends and associates - though falling out at length in doctrinal 
divergence. But they remained good friends. 
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One wonders whether Blanco White by that time had divined Newman's own dissatisfaction with 
standard proofs from external nature, and his preference for proofs from conscience and the moral sense. 
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M. Murphy, Blanco White: Self-banished Spaniard. New Haven and London: Yale University Press. 
1989, p. 144. 
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The drift of the letter makes clear that Blanco White gives an emphasis to 
“intellect,” indeed to “the free variety of intellect.” It is also clear that he perceived in 
Newman a young man absolutely committed to the view that orthodoxy of doctrine is 

1278 

necessary for salvation. He seems anxious that Newman (whom he very much liked) 
not see him as straying into “the spirit of German rationalism”. This alone suggests that 
Newman’s later self-perceived and self-confessed (by hindsight) “drift” towards 
Liberalism during the previous year was not much (if at all) noticed by Blanco White at 

1279 

the time, who takes pains to show Newman that he is not questioning orthodox 
Christian truth. It looks as if he is a little apprehensive at the image of himself he may be 
projecting - and perhaps had already begun to project. He wanted, he explained, to 
converse with his lively young friends on moral and religious matters in a way that would 
allow freedom of “intellect”, which is to say the routes and methods of reasoning to truth. 

His professed interest is in the best reasons for the acceptance of Christian truth. 

1280 

Newman replied on March 1. Just turned 27, he “cordially” enters into the plan 
(though nothing seems to have come of it), as do Froude and Wilberforce. Giving his 
own thoughts, he characteristically begins with immediate areas of agreement. He has 
long been attracted to methods of discussion like this. He recognizes that he needs the 
“stimulus of an object and proposed hearer” to enable him to write with satisfaction and 
result. This would be so all his life. 

He agrees that there is a great variety in modes of thought and opinion - each looks 
at things with his “own eyes” and invests “the whole face of nature with colors of our 
own” (already suggesting Newman’s hesitation about abstract theoretical “reason” in the 
attainment of truth). Each mind “is actuated in that course (i.e., its own distinctive 
course) by ten thousand indescribable incommunicable feelings and imaginings.” This 
very introduction to the subject indirectly alludes to the importance of “ethos”. 

This is a position Newman will emphatically develop - that the temper, character 
and characteristic steps of a person’s mind and not mere logic are decisive in the 
apprehension of reality and truth. Indeed, he is “tempted to say that on no single point do 
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In his Life (published posthumously in 1845), Blanco White would express the "evil" of "Orthodoxy" as 
being "the belief that right opinions on dogmatic theology are necessary to salvation". Vol. I, p. 363. 
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Although, as mentioned above, in his later letter of March 1836 he referred to Newman as having 

been "one of the most liberal, well-informed, and kind-hearted men I knew." (my italics for emphasis) 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. II, pp. 59-60 (1 March 1828). 
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any two individuals agree”. What this means is that on “no single object do their minds 
view from the same spot and in the same light. And this will of course hold good in 
religious matters”. This does refer to the variety of rational justifications and approaches 
to a truth, but it also refers to the temper of mind, its spirit, its ethos. 

Newman is already on the way to his mature theory of knowledge. Each reasons to 
the truth, and holds the truth, in his own way - and not as a simple result of abstract logic. 
Further, the reasons of one may not be those of another in apprehending the truth. Some 
forty years later the Catholic Newman would be especially identified with an emphasis on 
freedom in matters of theological opinion, though decidedly not in declared dogma. 
But, Newman states in passing, there are truths we should all hold as being necessary for 
salvation, though we hold them each in his own manner. 

So Newman is manifesting what Blanco White has come to fear as shown 
elsewhere in his writings - an intransigence in necessary doctrine. Its roots were in his 
doctrinal conversion of 1816. This “intolerance” involves the notion that the holding of 
certain “opinions” is necessary for salvation. Ominously, if this is necessary for 
salvation, the holding or not holding of them involves a commendable or reprehensible 
decision. The holding of doctrines (or certain “opinions”) is a moral matter, involving 
choice. The will is at work and if the will is at work the person will be held responsible. 

Newman trusts that he will always be very slow to quarrel over differences of 
opinion - “for words are not feelings - nor is intellect ethos". In Newman’s mode of 
expression here, the term “opinion” is connected with “words” and “intellect.” 
Terminology and preferred modes of expression (“words”), together with one’s preferred 
reasoning (“intellect”) in the support and vindication of revealed truth, are peculiar to this 
or that person’s history, mind and preference. Such matters - “words” and “intellect” - 
are indeed debatable, free and matters of “opinion.” But Newman has introduced a 
significant consideration. It is “feelings” and “ethos” - “for words are not feelings - nor 
is intellect ethos". These enable adherence to doctrinal truth which all must hold in order 
to be saved. 

The “feeling” is clearly the “moral feeling” (or moral attitude) that Newman had 
referred to in correspondence with his brother Charles a few years earlier, and to which 
reference will be made. It is the “right moral feeling” to which he refers in the very next 
sentence of this letter to Blanco White. It is the “feeling” or commitment to the moral 
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life with the moral habits and character that this involves and produces. Newman 
shows in this sentence his serene appropriation of the term and notion of “ethos.” “Ethos” 
appears as being a normal part of his thought and converse. This “right moral feeling,” 
this “ethos,” is necessary for the appropriation of and adherence to right doctrine. 
This obviously involves a moral life and the following of one’s conscience. 

But it is not merely this, as if it were a factor unrelated to the possession of the 
objective truth. That is, a right ethos is not, for instance, possessed by one who “follows 
his conscience” and yet as a result refuses to accept divine Revelation. Such a person 
shows he does not have the right ethos needed for the assent to Revelation. So “ethos” 
must include certain basic convictions in the light of which the conscience chooses 
properly and dutifully. The term “right ethos” embraces one’s basic moral mind-set. This 
includes assumptions which, when conscientiously adhered to as moral obligations, will 
guide one to the truth, keep one in it, and oppose the denial of it which all must hold. 

That is to say, the following of one’s conscience is an essential and dominant part 
of this, but it presumes right basic principles also, a correct spirit or habit of mind, and is 
a product of them. Clearly, one such conviction is adherence to the dogmatic principle, 
which Newman indirectly emphasises in his note to Blanco White. It is this temper or 
spirit of the morally upright mind which supports and leads to one’s appropriation of 
moral and religious truth, both natural and revealed. All up, it seems that what is 
fundamental here for Newman is virtue of a certain cast, forged by practice. 

If the “ethos” and “right moral feeling” (in this sense) are in possession, the 
“words” (or preferred terminology) which one uses, and the “intellect” (or reasoning) at 
work will be acceptable matters of “opinion,” and open to legitimate discussion. It is, on 
the other hand, the “ethos” and the “right moral feeling” which provides the path to 
acceptance of revealed truth. Newman agrees with Blanco White on a legitimate liberty 
in how one expresses the truth (the “words”) and on the particular approach of the reason 
in defending or attaining the truth which all must hold (the “intellect”). 

Newman allows this liberty provided one can assume in the person the “ethos” and 
“right moral feeling” which will take the mind of the person to revealed doctrine, and 
keep it in the truth. In any such discussion of the rational foundation of Christianity, 
1281 

Let us bear in mind this broad meaning of the term "feeling" when Newman explores the implications 
of the "feelings" involved in the conscience - they imply a "Governor & Judge". The "feeling" of 
conscience is not a mere sensation as ordinarily understood. It denotes the whole experience involved in 
a perception. 
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Newman will assume the “ethos” which ensures his adherence to the doctrinal truth by 
which we are saved. Plainly, in “right moral feeling” and “ethos,” the conscience will 
have a most important place. Indeed, it is more important than reasoning on evidence as 
such. The conscience is deeply implicated in this matter of ethos. 

This signal of Newman’s uncompromising hold to orthodox doctrine (stemming 
from his conversion of 1816) was a position for which Blanco White would have felt 
unease. He had secured Newman’s agreement with his distinction between orthodox 
Christian truth and the reasons which justify it, but had been subtly warned (with or 
without Newman formally meaning to do so, though I suspect it was intended) that any 
tampering with doctrine would certainly not do. Indeed, it would reveal moral decay and 
culpability. So Newman has insisted on something more important than just reasoning. 
Newman has set his face against the dominance of mere (“so-called”) Reason. 

Having said this, Newman immediately introduces a first topic for discussion - 
showing how much at the forefront of his thinking is “ethos.” There is a bad ethos, and it 
accounts for doctrinal error. We could regard this as a touchstone of the whole point, and 
trace it in our account of Newman’s position on ethos. “Let me then challenge W. or F.” 
(that is, Wilberforce or Froude) “to give us some account of the connexion (how far) of 
speculative error with bad ethos - eg. in what is a consistent Socinian a worse man than 

an orthodox believer. I think him to be worse, but I wish my mind clear on the subject, 
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which it is not at present.” That is, to what extent does doctrinal error flow from a bad 
spirit of mind, from moral fault in the subject, from lack of virtue - all of which is to say, 
from a bad ethos? One’s moral ethos affects what one knows and thinks. 

Newman is not suggesting that the truth of his fundamental point regarding ethos 
is debatable or that it be up for discussion - he takes for granted that it is valid, and 
indicates that Wilberforce and Froude also take it for granted. Nor does Newman appear 
to think that the presence of an ethos would be called into question by Blanco White 
either - he seems to assume that this would be accepted. He is asking that the prospective 
group determine to what extent (“how far”) moral “ethos” is the detennining principle in 
leading the subject to truth and error. Specifically, he asks to what extent doctrinal error 
is due to moral fault - a bad ethos. As a matter of fact, Newman is raising the most 
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This, of course, may be an insoluble question. Newman had many aquaintances over the course of his 
life who were not believers, and whose sincerity and uprightness he did not doubt. 
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difficult question about this matter. He is bringing up for discussion the matter of its role, 
significance and extent in the attainment of religious truth. 

The conscience, then, is involved in the ethos that leads to religious truth and in the 
ethos that leads to religious error. This is because the ethos in question is a moral ethos. 
Newman proposes his concrete case: for example, in what is the consistent Socinian a 
worse man than one who is orthodox? Newman assumes he is a worse man in that he is in 
doctrinal error, but in what is he worse? How is this so, and to what extent? These are 
indeed difficult questions. Blanco White himself would end his days as a Socinian, and 
would write that all along, without his having realized it, he had been one - and for 
upright reasons. He would claim that his choice of so-called error had been because of 
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his love of the truth. 

Blanco White wanted a discussion of the reasons and terminology (what Newman 
called “words” and “intellect”) that may best lead to doctrinal truth. He was a man of 
enlightened Reason. But Newman immediately countered with his proposal to discuss, 
not the reasons that lead to doctrinal truth (for they are of secondary importance), but the 
kind of moral ethos that leads to doctrinal truth, and specifically the relationship between 
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doctrinal error and a bad ethos. Doctrinal error is due (somehow and to some extent) 
to a bad ethos of mind, heart and life, and manifests it. Newman is more interested in 
what he regards as more fundamental in the all-important matter of holding to revealed 
doctrine. The fundamental thing for right judgment and assent to revealed truth is not 
clear and logical reasoning, but virtue and certain assumptions. 

Ethos, then, is a particularly significant point in the assent to Divine Revelation, and 
it involves fidelity to the conscience. It is the bad “moral feeling,” the bad “ethos,” moral 
decline and moral infidelity, which is shown in the acceptance of unorthodox doctrine, in 
adherence to heresy, and in its propagation. A bad ethos accounts for the heretic and his 
erroneous conscience far more than do mere reasons (or “intellect”). One is revealed to 
be worse of a man for one’s doctrinal error. 

Religious error (erroneous “opinion”) is not a mere intellectual matter - it is a 
profoundly moral matter. For Newman, one’s moral state shapes and constitutes one’s 
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I cannot but wonder if Newman secretly suspected, even at this early stage, some seminal Socinianism 
in Blanco White's principles and tendencies and perhaps in others of the Oriel Common Room. 
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The question occurs whether Newman proposed this question so as also to expose Blanco White to a 
discussion of what he already perceived to be a danger to Blanco White himself: doctrinal liberalism. 
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ethos and feeling - and this is what determines very largely what one thinks in matters 
moral and religious. For this, one is responsible, for one is responsible for one’s moral 
state, which in turn is due, together with other factors, to one’s failure in fidelity to 
conscience. “Intellect” has a certain place in the attainment of religious truth, but the 
principal determinant is a good “ethos” or “right moral feeling.” Newman is firmly in the 
camp of those who oppose the Enlightenment understanding of religious knowledge. 

This appears as an unquestioned position in Newman’s letter, suggesting that, 
whatever about his present use of the term “ethos,” the general position (expressed in the 
word “ethos”) has been his for some time - it is not tentative. He is not exploring or 
advancing a new idea in his mind. But while Newman has decided that moral “ethos” is 
more important than “intellect” in the appropriation of moral and religious truth, he is 
uncertain of various aspects of the subject. Specifically, he is uncertain to what extent 
doctrinal error and heresy indicate and rise from a bad moral ethos - which is to say, 
from the lack of virtue. I suspect Newman never gained the answer to this, and I suspect 
it is insoluble anyway. 

It is also clear from the letter that Froude and Wilberforce (previously under the 
formative influence of Keble), had also come to a clear appreciation of the importance of 
“ethos”. But Newman admits to taking it further than they, for he immediately adds, “I 
doubt whether he or Wilberforce will think it safe to proceed to the lengths to which I 
expatiate. - For instance, it never occurs to me to measure the degree of a Socinian’s 
error by the deficiency of his creed under the accuracy of the Athanasian - yet this is a 
common practice.” It never occurs to Newman to think this - suggesting a view held for 
quite some time. Further, it suggests that Froude and Wilberforce do not measure the 
significance of religious error by this criterion to the degree that Newman does. 

Newman is saying that he never measures the Socinian’s error merely by comparing 
the details of his belief with the letter of the Athanasian Creed and leaving it at that - “yet 
this is a common practice.” He himself looks to a man’s fcdlure in virtue to measure, 
evaluate, account for and appreciate the “error” prevailing in his mind. When it comes to 
the matter of a good or bad ethos and right or wrong moral feeling, Newman gives it a 
greater role in orthodoxy or heresy than is “common practice.” For Newman, the heretic 
is in a state of moral failure. He is in moral turpitude. According to Newman himself, he 
was ahead of Froude in the lengths to which he took this principle in accounting for 
dogmatic error. 
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Blanco White came to see the significance of Newman’s position on this, and gave 
to him the leadership in it. Eight years later, with the Oxford Movement well in progress, 
Blanco White was away from the Oxford scene and ending his days as a Unitarian in 
Liverpool, a self-confessed Socinian. He had been kept in touch with developments at 
Oxford through Hawkins and Baden Powell. He was not able to bear reading the Oxford 
Tracts. He explained to Hawkins (May 9, 1836) that “When people have advanced to 
that stage of mental disease in which the ultimate ground of argument is an act of the 
Will, it is most distressing to attempt anything like reasoning. Newman, I am convinced, 
is in that state, and I remember to have perceived the first symptoms when I was at 
Oxford. He had drawn into the same course the more lively mind of poor Froude, who 
seemed to me at times to laugh at the extravagance of the conclusions with which he 
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found himself compelled by logical consistency...” 

Blanco White understood this placing “the ultimate ground of argument in an act of 
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the Will” as being at the heart of the Oxford Movement. Fundamentally, an act of the 
will (and not just “intellect”) was behind right and wrong religious “opinions”, and this 
act of the will, as Newman saw it, was due to your moral condition. Your being a good 
or bad person brings you to your choice of religious or moral opinion. It makes you 
morally responsible for it. This was the “ethos” that Newman stressed in his reply to him 
in March of 1828 - well before the formal beginning of the Movement. A few years 
later, with Newman, Keble, Froude, Wilberforce and later Pusey leading the charge, the 
Oxford Movement aimed at the restoration to the Anglican Church of Patristic doctrine 
and life. This required the restoration of the “ethos” of the Patristic Church as the only 
true support of doctrinal orthodoxy and freedom from dogmatic error. So it was virtue of 
the Patristic cast and spirit which ensured right judgment and knowledge. This 
understanding of religious knowledge, involving the Will, was at the heart of the vision 
driving the Movement. 

Looking back, Blanco White makes Newman the leader in the idea, drawing “into 
the same course the more lively mind of poor Froude.” This accords with Newman’s 
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M. Murphy, Blanco White: Self-banished Spaniard, p. 177. 
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In his letter to Dr Channing on October 9, 1839, Blanco White refers to the "Oxford Puseyites", with 
whose leaders he has been "intimately acquainted". He writes that "Their plan is to stop all inquiry, and 
to believe because they like it. The leaders are still young, and as such possessed of an all-powerful Will." 
So belief was not just the fruit of reasoning but of what one wants, prefers, and is drawn to. 
[The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, ed. J. H. Thom, Vol III, p. 106). 
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description of the matter in his correspondence of 1828 with Blanco White, in which he 
doubts that Froude or Wilberforce “will think it safe to proceed to the lengths to which I 
expatiate.” Though “poor Froude” had what Blanco White called “the more lively mind”, 
Newman was certainly leading the way. “Right moral feeling” - a good “ethos” - was 
necessary to adhere to the truth which must be held if one is to be saved. A “bad ethos” 
is the foundation of “speculative error” in moral and religious truth. But the extent to 
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which this is so was not clear to Newman, though the fact was clear. 
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Many years later, in 1845, Newman commented on Blanco White's character after reading his 
posthumous Life (The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, written by himself with portions of his 
Correspondence. Edited by John Hamilton Thom, in three volumes. London: John Chapman. 3 vols. 1845). 
In respect to Blanco's final views as presented in his Life, Newman had this to say at the time: It was 
"the most dismal possible work I ever saw. He dies a Pantheist, denying that there is an ultra¬ 
mundane God, apparently denying a particular Providence, doubting, to say the least, the personal 
immortality of the soul, meditating from Marcus Antoninus, and considering that St Paul's epistles 
are taken from the Stoic philosophy. As to Christianity he seems thoroughly to agree with Strauss 
and rejects the gospels as historical documents. Yet his Biographer actually calls him in his last 
moments a Confessor.." (J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries, Vol. X, p. 639). 

Newman is referring to J. H. Thom's remarks following Blanco White's last entry on Saturday, February 6, 
1841, "Got up - ". Thom writes that "To an excellent lady, who was impelled to urge the dangers of his 
Faith upon the dying Confessor, upon the man whose life had been a search for truth, and a martyrdom to 
what he had found, he dictated the following reply" ( Life of Rev. J. Blanco White, Vol III, p. 308). 

The dogmatic principle in Newman's religion and "ethos" is manifest in his melancholic judgment on 
Blanco White. In respect to Blanco White's character, Newman continues, he was sincere and honest. But 
he gave up one abode after another (Spain, Oxford, and then the Whately family in Dublin) "all for an idea 
of truth, or rather for liberty of thought." Mixed up with his sincerity was "a morbid restlessness,...a 
readiness to take offence and to be disgusted, an unusual irritability, and a fear of not being independent, 
and other bad feelings" (Ibid). 

These "bad feelings", with their moral significance, rendered him blind. So then, the rejection of 
revealed truth was not just a simple matter of a failure to follow one's conscience - whatever one's 
conscience might dictate. A bad "ethos," a wrong "moral feeling" could darken the judgment of one's 
sincere conscience. This bad ethos was the result of a matrix of moral failures and erroneous starting 
points. It involved a set of principles from which the conscience was led to judge, in blind fashion, what it 
must do. Honesty and sincerity did not absolve from moral guilt. There was a blindness which involved a 
deeper moral failure and led in turn to its further deepening - and Blanco White became a case in point. 

In his Life Blanco White presents his rejection of dogmatic religion as due to fidelity to his conscience 
and a dutiful search for the truth. To give but one instance, in The Life we read that "At this very time, 
nevertheless, and while I was most sincerely ready to expose my life for the sake of Christ's Gospel - at 
that very time, my daily reading and reflections were constantly raising doubts on the theological 
doctrines of the Atonement and the Trinity - doubts, indeed, which after long and fierce struggles with 
myself gained a complete victory" (The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, Vol. I, London: John 
Chapman, 1845, p. 323). So, for Blanco White, so-called "erroneous opinions" are not due to a "bad 
ethos". They can be due to a sincere seeking after the truth and a decidedly moral life. It is a matter of 
sincerity and accuracy of "intellect." The Unitarian minister John Hamilton Thom, the editor of Blanco 
White's Life and who of course shared his Unitarian denial of Christ's divinity, had the highest regard for 
his moral character. In the Introduction to the first volume of Blanco White's Life, Thom writes that "Every 
page of these Memoirs ... show ... that Honesty, not speculativeness, enforced each change, - that he 
never stepped off any old ground of Faith, until he could no longer stand upon it without moral 
culpability.." (The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, Vol. I, Introduction, pp. x-xi). As observed above, 
Newman commented that "his Biographer actually calls him in his last moments a Confessor". 
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With the letter of reply to Blanco White in March of 1828 we have an explicit 
appearance of the term “ethos” in the thinking of the young Newman - then having just 
completed his 27th year - as well as in the thinking of Wilberforce and Froude. We also 
have evidence of its centrality in the theory of the future Oxford Movement. It is to be 
remembered that this is some six months before Newman’s first significant involvement 
with Keble. “Ethos” is a shared concept among the three tutors who would be leaders of 
the Movement. Blanco White, later a firm opponent of the Oxford Movement, came to 

recognize Newman’s position on ethos as basic to the Movement, as common to its 
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leaders, and most especially as characteristic of its foremost personality, Newman 
himself. 

What is involved here is a certain theory of religious knowledge, one which gives 
to the (moral) will a decisive role in right judgment. Judgment does not depend on mere 
Reason. Nor is the mere imperative of the conscience a sufficient guide to truth - for the 
“law of conscience” as perceived and judged by the bad man is no correct guide. This, 
then, is Newman’s position at the beginning of the important year 1828. It shows again 
later in the same year with his article on Poetry, in which a moral character is said to 
equip the poet to write good poetry. It was in August of this year that Newman drew near 
to Keble. The future leaders were coming together and the idea of ethos was a common 
thought among them. 

Having showed Newman’s possession of the idea of the moral ethos, we can take 
the idea as introduced for our discussion. We must now probe its origin and development 
in his thought on the conscience, for this is our subject. The action of the conscience was 
pivotal in the moral ethos. Conversely, the moral ethos itself was pivotal for the right 


Newman did not question Blanco White's honesty, sincerity and intelligence - and this sincerity is 
clear in White's autobiographical Life (eg., Vol. I, pp. 359-360). But he did see him as engulfed in a tragic 
blindness brought on by moral defects. His moral failure led to this condition and incapacitated him for 
the perception of and assent to religious and dogmatic truth. As a Catholic six years later, Newman 
returned to Blanco White in greater detail in his Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics (1851). He 
pronounced the same judgment - but with the further observation that Blanco White also suffered from 
"some radical defect of mind...(he) never knew what Catholicism had to give" (Lecture 1, pp. 18-19.). This 
observation of some "radical defect" of mind in Blanco White suggests that a good ethos involved more 

than a mere perceived fidelity to one's conscience - which was, though, essential. 
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Blanco White certainly regarded Newman as the foremost person of the Oxford Movement - which 
he abhorred because of its championing of orthodox dogmatic religion. In his Letter to Rev. J. H. Thom 
(composed August 8 to August 21, 1839) he writes (with admiration of certain elements of Newman's 
character) that Newman became "one of the leading persecutors of Dr. Hampdon, and the most active 
and influential member of that association, called the Puseyite party.." (Life of the Rev. J. Blanco White, 
Vol. Ill, p. 131). So Newman was the "most active and influential member" of the Oxford Movement. 
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functioning of conscience. While we have seen Newman himself expressing and arguing 
for this idea, he has also introduced it as possessed by his own close circle, specifically 
and especially Froude. Well then, let us consider the origin and nature of the idea of the 
moral ethos in this circle, while keeping in mind that our special topic is the historical 
development of Newman’s idea. 

Ethos: Keble 

We must begin our discussion somewhere, so let us commence with the discussion 
published by Father James Pereiro on the views, in Keble and his disciple Froude, of the 
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notion of ethos and its place in religious knowledge. Pereiro has seen the critical 
importance of “ethos” at the heart of the Oxford Movement, and has investigated its 
origins and development - his work is detailed and well-done. Of particular value is his 
attention to the letters of Samuel Francis Wood to Manning, which are among the 
Manning papers in the Bodleian Library and in the Borthwick Institute, York. Of special 
place in Pereiro’s analysis is Wood’s manuscript, entitled “Revival of Primitive 
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Doctrine”, written in 1840 and describing the beginnings and history of the Oxford 
Movement to that year. It was written at the request of Newman and Pusey, and when 
finished it broadly won Newman’s approval. 

Pereiro’s study of ‘ethos’ and the Oxford Movement draws heavily on Wood’s 
account. Wood himself never uses the term, and there was never a systematic expression 
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by the Oxford men as a body of their theory of ethos. From Wood’s survey, Pereiro 
writes, it is obvious that the Tractarians saw the Oxford revival as arising from a new 
“ethos,” which is to say a certain moral character of mind and feeling of which Catholic 
doctrines were the proper expression. This they identified, by the time the Movement 
was well under way, with the ethos of the Patristic Church — it was the possession of this 
ethos of the Catholic Church of the Patristic age which would ensure for the Established 
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Church a lasting adherence to Creed and to Primitive Doctrine. 
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J. Pereiro, ‘Ethos' and the Oxford Movement: At the Heart ofTractarianism. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press. 2008. 
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Borthwick Institute, Box A2 42. 3. 
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The idea of ethos and its role in faith did, however, receive careful attention by Newman during his 
second series of the Oxford University Sermons. We shall consider some of these in due course. 
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Our real question in the discussion here will be, of course, what the origins were of 
the idea of ethos (not primarily in Keble, Wilberforce and Froude but) in the mind of 
Newman himself - for as we have seen, early in 1828 he certainly had the idea and 
expressed it in his correspondence with Blanco White. 

In understanding the ethos of the Oxford Movement we must start, Pereiro lets us 
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know, with Keble. It “was Joseph Butler ... who had played the determining role in 
the formation of Keble’s concept of ethos , and ethos was the principle propelling the 
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Movement and giving it direction”. “The concept” (of ethos) Pereiro writes, “had 
first taken shape in Keble’s mind; it had been transformed and 
reshaped in the mutual dealings of Keble with his students, particularly 
with Froude”, and then shared among others. So Keble, formed by 
Butler, is the principal and first source of the notion of the moral ethos 
among the Movement men. “This focus on ethos by the Tractarians,” 
Pereiro states again, “owes much to Keble and to those directly 
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influenced by him”. 



How, then, did all this get going? Pereiro writes that Wood (in his “Revival of 
Primitive Doctrine”) saw the roots of the Movement being planted in Oxford many years 
before 1833, as well as in the reading parties arranged by Keble at Southrop during the 
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long vacations from 1823. At these reading parties, Keble “imbued his students - 
Froude, Wilberforce and Williams - with his ideas. These involved a new way of 
approaching and understanding Aristotle and Butler, and this was later to inform and 
define the intellectual and religious line followed by the Tractarians. In his own work as 
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John Keble (1792 - 1866), churchman and poet, was a leader of the Oxford Movement. Keble College, 
Oxford, was named after him. Author of The Christian Year, in 1846 he published a book of poems, Lyra 
Innocentium. Other works were a Life of Wilson, Bishop ofSodor and Man, and a 3 volume edition of the 
Works of Hooker. After his death there appeared Letters of Spiritual Counsel, and 12 volumes of Parish 
Sermons. In his Apologia, Newman writes that John Keble was the "true and primary author" of "that 
movement afterwards called Tractarian", though he "was out of sight." Apologia, World's Classics, p. 17. 

It is perhaps to be noted that in this remark Newman speaks of Keble as its "author", not its leader. 
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an Oriel tutor he had also established a new form of relationship with undergraduates 

1298 

which emphasised moral character. The young Oriel tutors would make it their own”. 

Yet, Pereiro writes, as time went on nobody “seemed to feel inclined to claim the 
paternity of this common concept to which many had contributed ... Newman’s stature 
seems to have stolen the limelight from the contributions others made to the ideas of the 
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Oxford Movement or to his own.” Pereiro suggests that Keble’s founding role in 
“ethos” among the Movement men was lost from sight not only because of the 
subsequent stature of Newman but because of the “oral character of much of Oxford 
academic culture at the time”. It meant that it was “discussed ... and subjected to cross¬ 
pollination and development out of sight of the general public. As a result, the concept of 
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ethos remained a shared intellectual patrimony”. So Keble’s originating role in the 
central matter of ethos in the Oxford Movement was unacknowledged. It is indeed true 
that Newman himself never acknowledges, as he readily does in relation to certain others 
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of his views (such as the “Sacramental system” and probability), that it was from 
Keble, via Froude, that he learnt the idea of ethos. 


How does Pereiro describe Keble’s thinking on “ethos” - for this question is 
crucial if we are to understand Keble as the fount of this notion in the thought of the 
Oxford Movement men. Keble used the term ethos (in his early Lectures on Poetry , 
started in 1831) to refer to a stable disposition or character which was the result of a 
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lasting search for virtue. So commitment to virtue of character was at the heart of a 
proper ethos. Let us observe that this summary statement appears, on the face of it, to 
make a right ethos the result simply of a “lasting search for virtue” - although Pereiro 
does say later that “the use of the term ethos always demands the presence of a context to 
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determine its exact nature and direction”. The point noticed here, though, is that this 
search for virtue, involving as it must fidelity to the conscience and resulting in a right 
ethos, was critical for the attainment of truth. 
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Keble’s early if brief work as a tutor was marked by this view. A right ethos, the 
result of “a lasting search for virtue”, was needed for right knowledge. Keble was firmly 
convinced “that the search for truth could not be separated from the pursuit of goodness. 
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Doing otherwise would lead to intellectual pride” - and pride inclines the mind 
towards error. Thus the stress on the pastoral role of the tutor: the tutor had to instil a 
moral ethos if right knowledge - especially moral and religious - was to be acquired. 
This was not the Enlightenment idea of knowledge which had it that reason pre¬ 
eminently reached truth and, indeed, could take a person to virtue. 
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Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics was, Wood narrates, basic in Keble’s system, 
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and he made use of it in his instruction in morals and religion - and Williams, Froude 
and Wilberforce had all learnt this perspective on the Ethics in their reading gatherings 
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with Keble at Southrop in and after 1823. So it was that Wilberforce and Froude went 
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Ibid., p. 86. 
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Keble's public reputation was primarily and popularly as a religious poet. But at Oxford he was also 
known among his peers for his knowledge of Aristotle. We gain a glimpse of this in what Isaac Williams, in 
his Autobiography, recalls of a remark about Keble by Milman, at that time Professor of Poetry at Oxford: 
"I saw nothing of John Keble, after returning to Oxford, and thought he had forgotten me, till a year had 
nearly expired, when I succeeded in getting the Latin verse prize, "Ars Geologica." He then appeared in my 
rooms, on the ground-floor opposite the garden at Trinity, and said he had come to ask whether he could 
assist me in looking over my prize poem before it was printed and recited. On looking it over with him, I 
was exceedingly amazed at his remarks, and said, on coming away, Keble has more poetry in his little 
finger than Milman in his whole body. For Milman was then the great poet of Oxford, and, as Poetry 
Professor, he also had been looking over my poem with me. But on venturing to quote Keble's opinion at 
that time to my tutor at Trinity, he said, " John Keble may understand Aristotle, but he knows nothing of 
poetry. It is out of his line." (underlining mine, for emphasis). The Autobiography of Isaac Williams, B.D. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1892, p. 6. Accessed on 21 Nov. 2016 at http://anglicanhistory.org/williams/auto.pdf 
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Ibid., p. 6-7. "It was a very rainy day when I travelled outside a coach from London to Lechlade, 

where I slept that night, and Keble came and took me to Southrop the next morning. Keble had three 

small churches to serve—the "nine curacies," as Bishop Lloyd called them—and which he had before 
often served from Oxford. This long vacation at Southrop, I began Aristotle's "Ethics," which served as a 
foundation for instruction in religion and morals generally, more than I have ever learned from any one, 
on any other occasion." This shows Keble's mastery of Aristotle, and his effectiveness as an instructor. 
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Ibid., p. 13. Isaac Williams remarks on this difference in approach from the Oriel school at the time: 
"When I now went to reside in Oxford, in October, as college tutor, I felt what a great change had come 
on my mind since residing there before, on account of the influence of Bisley and Windrush ". He observes 
of Froude that "though naturally inclined to speculation, (he) was himself entirely of the Keble school , 
which in opposition to the Oriel or Whatelian, set nQoc above intellect ", (underlining mine for emphasis). 
This tells us that Keble constituted an opposite influence to that of Whately and others within Oriel, an 
influence extended over Froude, Williams and Wilberforce who "took up his mantel in the university". But 
this does not prove that setting "r|0oq above intellect" in the university and beyond was due to Keble. It 
suggests that Keble was the main influence among certain leaders of the young Oxford Movement men in 
their insistence on r|0oq being above intellect. Nor does it prove that he was the originator of the idea 
among all of them. Newman certainly had the idea (if not the term) before entering the Keble circle. 
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on to use the Ethics in similar fashion as tutors with Newman. Wood asserted that the 
three tutors (Newman, Froude and Robert Wilberforce) made use of the Ethics (with 
Keble as their inspiration) to stress this moral foundation of a right education, and this 
was a relatively new use of the Ethics at Oxford, complemented by Butler’s Analogy and 
his Fifteen Sermons. 

By the early 1830s Butler’s Analogy of Religion was taken to be the most 
authoritative modem text complementing Aristotle’s Ethics, and it too, the Analogy, 
stressed that virtue facilitates a correct judgment about what is right and wrong action in 
particular circumstances. The two authors agreed on the importance of formation of 
moral habits. Newman was especially interested in the effect of habits of action on the 

1309 

formation of opinion - because habits involve something we can actually do in order 
to have the mind think correctly. How can we learn to reason well? By acting well 
habitually. 

Pereiro explains that, in the question of how man attains the truth when this 

1310 

involves “a maze of probable arguments”, Butler started with the Aristotelian notion 

1311 


of phronesis. Practical wisdom (i.e., determining what one is to do) requires the 

1312 

presence of virtue. Butler affirmed with Aristotle that virtue strengthens the will in its 
search for the good, but he applied this idea also to intellectual matters, and in particular 
to the evidence of Christian revelation which was the interest of his work. Butler, 
arguing against unbelief and rationalist deism, stressed that probability is the guide of life 
- which is ultimately to say, the guide of the conscience. The evidences are necessarily 
probable ones, and it is the moral temper of a person’s mind which will assist and guide 

1313 

his judgment on the meaning of these probabilities. Virtue is a reliable guide in doubt, 
and moral imperfection will affect a person’s discernment of the evidence of a divine 
revelation. Such is Pereiro’s account of Aristotle and Butler, and I shall not divert into a 
discussion of this. 
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J. Pereiro, 'Ethos' and the Oxford Movement, p. 87 
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Ibid., p. 90. 
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Ibid., p. 91 
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Without intending to delay on the point, there is also the question of Aristotle's notion of virtue. 
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J. Pereiro, 'Ethos' and the Oxford Movement, p. 92 
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Keble (in his sermons of the early 1820s) wrote for those who accepted divine 
revelation. He took Butler’s approach for evidences and applied it to the question of 
maintaining the orthodox mind as against the heretical mind, conformity in doctrine as 
against doctrinal error. In this, he made use of what he saw as the testimony of Scripture 

1314 

itself. So it was that Keble was convinced that moral qualities were of much greater 
importance than intellectual ones for a religiously orthodox judgment. The one with a 
devout and sober spirit is more likely to be right, and more worthy of being followed in 
disputed interpretations of God’s works and ways. This, Keble believed, was a legitimate 
extension (following the lead of Butler) of Aristotle’s phronesis for knowing what to do. 

Man, then, attains religious truth on but probable arguments, and moral rectitude is 
the light guiding man to the truth from this complex of probabilities. Indeed, moral 
qualities are of much greater importance than intellectual ones when reasoning to and 
analysing the truth of religious propositions. The moral sense (that is, the sense of what 

1315 

is morally right) can correct errors of the intellect in matters of revealed truth. Moral 

1316 


rectitude guides man to truth through the maze of possible answers. In his Lectures on 
Poetry (started in 1832), Keble described ethos as a stable moral disposition - not just a 

1317 

passing impulse but the result of a lifetime searching after virtue”. 

Because of his reading of Keble’s early writings and especially his sermons of 
the early 1820’s, Pereiro is able to tell us that Keble found plenty of confirmation in 

1318 

Scripture for his view - which stands to reason because it is plainly there in Scripture 

1319 

for all to see. I suspect that Keble’s thoughts on this began with Scripture and his own 
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lbid v p. 94. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid., p. 95. 
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Ibid 
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Ibid., p. 94. 
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For instance, in John 3: 18-20 : "he who does not believe is condemned already, because he has not 
believed in the name of the only Son of God. And this is the judgment, that the light has come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. For every one who does 
evil hates the light, and does not come to the light.." In John 7:17 we read Christ saying, "if any man's will 
is to do his will, he shall know whether the teaching is from God". Again, in John 8: 43.47 : "Why do you 
not understand what I say? It is because you cannot bear to hear my word ... He who is of God hears the 
words of God; the reason why you do not hear them is that you are not of God." We read in the Acts of 
the Apostles that when Paul and Silas went from Thessalonica to Beroea, they went into the Jewish 
synagogue there. "Now these Jews were more noble than those in Thessalonica, for they received the 
word with all eagerness, examining the scriptures daily to see if these things were so. Many of them 
therefore believed, with not a few Greek women of high standing as well as men" ( Acts 17: 11-12 ). We 
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personal experience, and he found plenty of philosophical confirmation in Aristotle and 
Butler. The point being made here at this stage is that the essence of Keble’s idea of ethos 
is that orthodox faith was associated with, and indeed the product of, a sound moral life - 
with other factors also at play. The truth to which faith leads us is attained not merely 
from a strict reasoning from evidence, but primarily from the practice of virtue. The 
fundamental need was not dialectical skill of mind but a right moral habit of mind which 
disposes the person for the recognition of and assent to revealed truth. “A person 
experienced in the life of virtue and desirous to do good would have a sort of instinct for 

1320 

truth, making him or her more able to detect the bent of a particular doctrine”. Froude 
took up Keble’s point about ethos, developing the link between religious opinions and a 

1321 

certain temper of mind or character in his notes of 1827. 

Keble insisted that tutoring be understood as a pastoral care (with its stress on 
moral formation as the foundation) - and, Pereiro tells us, “Froude, Newman and Robert 

1322 

Wilberforce took up his mantel in the university” (my italics). He writes that the 

1323 

“basis of their concept of the tutorial system was Keble’s firm conviction” (my 
italics) as just outlined. At first sight Pereiro seems to be saying that Newman himself 
gained it from Keble (directly or indirectly) - but then he acknowledges in a footnote that 
Newman himself had had this notion of tutoring before his contact with Froude and 

1324 1325 


Keble. He allows that others in the university had this idea too. Presumably, then, 
Pereiro is thinking of Newman, Froude and Wilberforce acting together as a team of 
tutors with a common understanding of Aristotle’s Ethics and Butler. Precisely as 
together they looked to Keble as their genial and very respected leader, and together 


read in Romans 12:2 the following exhortation: "Adapt yourselves no longer to the pattern of this present 
world, but let your minds be remade and your whole nature thus transformed. Then you will be able to 
discern the will of God, and to know what is good, acceptable, and perfect." In the O.T. Book of Wisdom 2: 
21-22 we read, "Thus they reasoned and they were led astray, for their wickedness blinded them and they 
knew not the mysteries of God". In Proverbs 15:32, "The fear of the Lord is instruction in wisdom". In 
Psalm 119: 100 , "I have more understanding than the elders, for I obey your precepts." 

In Thomas a Kempis's Imitation of Christ we read, "A good life makes a man wise according to God, and 
expert in many things. The more humble a man is in himself, and more subject to God, the more wise will 
he be in all things, and the more at peace" (that is, a good ethos brings knowledge). (Book I, chapter IV, II) 
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pursuing (with the use of Aristotle’s texts) what Keble had done earlier. In this sense, 
precisely as a team together , they “took up his mantel”. 

But to say or imply this could be misleading for one whose focus happens to be 
primarily on Newman. One must keep in mind that from the first as a tutor back in 1826 
(which Pereiro mentions in a footnote) Newman appears just as intent on a pastoral role 

1326 

as Keble had been. This surely may have derived from the early and formative 
influence on him and example of his own classics master, the Evangelical Walter Mayers 
- and perhaps also the headmaster of his school, the Rev. Dr. George Nicholas. Indeed, 
not long after he began as an Oriel Tutor in 1826 he contemplated the possibility of 

1327 

resigning if he could not make of his tutoring a pastoral charge. This was well before 
any influence on Newman of Keble or Froude. 

Ethos: Newman As said, our focus here is the history and development of Newman’s 
own idea. Pereiro, having explored Froude’s further refinement of Keble’s idea of 

1328 

ethos, informs us in passing that “Newman continued building on the foundations laid 
by his friends, and acknowledged the influence that Butler had had on him, through the 
medium of Keble’s mind. Froude had also played an important role in the formation of 
Newman’s ideas about ethos. As he put it in correspondence in 1828, he relied on 
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On March 21, 1826, Newman wrote to his sister Harriet. In the course of his letter he remarks on the 
high pastoral calling of the Tutor: "I have a great undertaking in the Tutorship here. I trust God may give 
me the grace to undertake it in a proper spirit, and to keep steadily in view that I have set myself apart for 
His service for ever. There is always the danger of the love of literary pursuits assuming too prominent a 
place in the thoughts of a College Tutor, or his viewing his situation merely as a secular office, a means of 
future provision when he leaves College." J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol I, pp. 280-281. 

From the start, Newman's notably brotherly and informal relationship with his tutees was most 
effective and laid the foundation of an influence that blossomed in the Movement with his many disciples. 

1327 

Newman moved into Oriel on March 21 (1826) to begin as Tutor. It was only six or seven weeks later, 
and a little more than but a month after the election of Froude and Wilberforce as Fellows of Oriel, that 

Newman was writing the following: "I have now been engaged in the Oriel Tuition four weeks.There is 

much too in the system which I think wrong. I hardly acquiesce in the general reception of the Sacrament, 
which is expected, or even in the practice of having evening chapel. I think the Tutors see too little of the 
men, and that there is not enough direct religious instruction. It is my wish to consider myself as the 
minister of Christ. May I most seriously reflect, that, unless I find that opportunities occur of doing 
spiritual good to those over whom I am placed, it will become a grave question, whether I ought to 
continue in the Tuition." 

(J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries Vol 1, p. 286. Autobiographical Writings, p. 209: Sunday May 7, 1826). 
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Froude’s authority ‘for lowering the intellectual powers into handmaids of our moral 

1329 

nature’”. 

So this theory of th e foundations of right moral and religious judgment (being the 
moral ethos and not mere evidential reasoning) were “laid by his friends”, and “Newman 
continued building on” this. Further, this influence on Newman is shown in his 
correspondence with Blanco White in which Newman refers to his reliance on the 
“authority” of Froude. 


With respect to “the influence that Butler had had on him, through the medium of 

1330 

Keble’s mind”, Pereiro refers us to the Apologia. But, we have to point out, that 
particular reference in the Apologia to the influence of Butler and Keble relates to the two 
matters of sacramentality and probability - not (if Pereiro means to suggest it), to the 
matter of ethos. In his same footnote (no. 72) Pereiro refers us to Newman’s Diary 
which states that Newman had begun to read Butler in June 1825. As a matter of fact, 

1331 

Newman had already been reading Butler by “about” 1823 - as stated in the Apologia. 

“Froude had also played an important role in the formation of Newman’s ideas 

1332 

about ethos”, Pereiro declares in passing. Then, proceeding on with a discussion of 

1333 

Newman’s position on ethos subsequent to 1828, Pereiro seems to imply that 
Newman’s appropriation and use of the idea of ethos is to be understood as due mainly to 
the influence of Froude who acted as the conduit of Keble - Keble being the main 

1334 1335 

conduit of Butler on this matter of ethos. It is “ethos” that we are discussing here.” 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, pp. 18-20. 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 10: "It was at about this date, I suppose, that I began reading 
Bishop Butler's Analogy" - that is, "about the year 1823", his first year as a full Fellow of Oriel. This is 
confirmed in Newman's Autobiographical Writings, p. 192 ("Early Journals: Book II", Saturday August 9, 
1823), where his brother Charles states in passing that Newman had recommended Butler's Analogy to 
him ("which you recommended to me"). Charles said that he did not find in the Analogy a confirmation of 
the doctrine of eternal punishment and on the natural depravity of man in sin. 

That was in 1823. In fact, I cannot but wonder if Newman had had some contact with Butler even 
earlier than this — in his teens following his conversion. Newman's post-conversion reading of and love for 
Milner's Church History (Apologia, World's Classics ed., p. 6) just might have led him to peruse Milner's 
earlier first book that attacked Hume and relied on features of Butler's thought. For prior to his teenage 
conversion Newman "had read some of Hume's Essays; and perhaps that On Miracles" (Apologia, p. 3). 
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It ought to be observed in passing - as was mentioned above - that Newman was 
always ready to acknowledge fulsomely his intellectual debts. He does not hesitate to put 
himself in the shade. As just stated, he acknowledged with admiration the influence of 
both Butler and Keble in two areas which were very important in his thought: probability 
and the sacramentality of the world. He also warmly sets forth the role Keble played as 
the one who “turned the tide” in the years “before and after 1820” against the beginnings 
of liberalism in theology. Keble “brought the talent of the University round to the side of 

1336 

the old theology, and against what was familiarly called ‘march-of-mind’”. In and 

1337 

from him the University took the direction that eventually issued in Tractarianism. It 

1338 

was “around him”, Newman writes, that the Tractarian school “formed”. 

But nowhere does Newman record his indebtedness to Keble for the idea of ethos 
as such. As has been mentioned, Pereiro notes that “nobody seemed to feel inclined to 

1339 

claim the paternity of this common concept to which many had contributed”. This, I 
suggest, is because no one person in the Movement circle could claim to be the father of 
the “common concept” of ethos, “to which many had contributed”. As a philosophical 
assumption it was and had been somewhat current and “in the air” — as we shall see, 
even at Oxford. But it was not commonly developed nor brought forward and pressed as 
an explicit part of a theory of knowledge opposing the Enlightenment advocacy of the 
primacy of dialectical Reason dependent strictly on “evidence”. 

I suspect that this idea of “ethos” was assumed by many ordinary religious folk as 
well. Many religious persons of all walks of life would have been instinctively suspicious 
of a position on morality or religion entertained by one whose life was morally or 
religiously unsatisfactory — however eminent his intellectual gifts. And of course the 
point was present in Scripture. Keble fully embraced it, made it his own, developed it in 
his own way with the aid of Aristotle and Butler, and instilled it into his disciples who 


topic of ethos "was an old one" with Newman. But he still gives the impression that it derived from Keble 
at least in terms of the Oxford Movement of which in time Newman became the leader. For Pereiro only 
takes us back to Newman's reference to ethos in his March 1828 correspondence with Blanco White. 

1335 

It could certainly be argued that Keble was the main initial conduit of Butler in Newman's renewed 
appreciation of probability as the guide of life and of the sacramental dimension of reality - but here we 
are talking of a moral ethos (by whatever term it was used) as a critical factor in right religious knowledge. 
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used it with others as an engine of polemics. That there was never a systematic expression 
by the Oxford men of their theory of ethos suggests that this was because the idea of 
ethos was common and somewhat assumed. Though assumed, it was perhaps out of sight 
as a formal theory of knowledge to be put to polemic use among High Church writers in 
their battle against sceptical Reason and mere private judgment. 

The most contentious point about “ethos,” and the litmus test of its pivotal 
character, is not merely that a moral disposition disposes one for the acquisition of the 
truth. Especially confronting was the assertion that, conversely, unbelief is at root due to 
an ethos formed by moral infidelity. In such an ethos, there has been (perhaps a history 
of) a failure in the conscience. Just as the man with the right moral ethos will be led by 
his moral cast of mind (which includes his dispositions, interests and expectations) to 
perceive the truth, so a man of moral failure will be led by his bad moral ethos to reject it 
and embrace religious error. Heretical opinion, then, is morally perverse and culpable. It 
is not just a rational or intellectual matter. The man who rejects orthodox doctrine is 
revealed by his “opinion” to be a worse man for it. The action of the conscience , then, is 
critical for the perception of and assent to religious truth. So this view of things is very 
relevant to our investigation. As we have seen, by March 1828 Newman was of this 
view, but he did not know how far it could be taken. 

Ethos: Oxford 

Our task at this point, in line with this entire study, is to determine the history of 
Newman’s notion of ethos. Pereiro shows that Keble was in large measure responsible 
for the prominence of the idea in Froude and Wilberforce and Williams, his past pupils. 
But his study gives the impression that Newman himself took his cue in this from Keble 
and his disciples , and developed his notion of the moral ethos on that basis. Well, we 
must ask, did he? Did it have its own history in his thought? 

On a related matter, one must read Pereiro carefully. He could seem to the reader to 
give to Keble something of a founding role in the idea of ethos more generally. Referring 
to Wood, Pereiro reminds us that “the Oxford Movement, within the general revival, 
possessed a deep originality.” Specifically, “the source of the differences between 
Tractarians and High Churchmen - in respect of Antiquity, Reformers etc, - originated 
on the Tractarian theory of religious knowledge underlying their constant references to 
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ethos." This concept “had first taken shape in Keble’s mind”. Now, Pereiro does not 
say that the Tractarians were deeply original in possessing and using the idea of a moral 
ethos. As we shall see, the idea was not uncommon. Pereiro is saying that their originality 
consisted in their “theory of religious knowledge underlying their constant references to 
ethos ” (my emphasis). 

Newman had believed that a new character of mind, akin to and supportive of the 

1341 

ethos here discussed, had been growing in English and European society. For his part 
Woods thought that the moral temper of the Movement was the true temper of the historic 
Oxford University and the Anglican Church - and “the Oriel tutors were bringing it back 

1342 

to life.” Pereiro is saying is that the High Churchmen lacked a theory of religious 
knowledge underlying ethos in a practical, prominent and philosophical sense. They 
failed to understand and use the idea of ethos precisely as an explicit philosophical 
weapon in defence of orthodox Christianity against the Enlightenment appeal to 
“Reason” by agnostic sceptics. The Tractarians were bringing it to life , and developing it 
as an epistemological engine of intellectual battle. But the point we must take up here is 
that Pereiro appears to suggest that this initiative and this “concept” was due ultimately to 
Keble and that Newman’s management and use of it was drawn from him. 

This study investigates the history of Newman’s thought on the conscience, and the 
conscience was central to the formation of a right moral ethos. One question we are 
raising at this point is whether the theory of religious knowledge underlying the ethos of 
the Oxford Movement (and therefore Newman as well) derived to this extent from Keble. 
Who was in possession of this idea anyway, and how was it used? We must ask this, for 
we are investigating the history of the idea of the Conscience in Newman ’s own life. Did 
Newman himself gain the idea of the moral ethos from his own circle in the Movement , 
and in particular from Keble through Froude? This question is important, for this inquiry 
is the story of Newman’s notion of the conscience and its action in religious faith. 

To this end, let us consider the intellectual context at Oxford of the Tractarian 
(and Newman’s) use of the idea of a moral ethos. That is to say, let us consider the 
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presence of this idea at Oxford. Then we shall look at Newman’s own possession of the 
idea. As has already been said, the theory of religious knowledge underlying the idea of 
ethos was that, in order to attain religious truth, a true striving for virtue is needed. It is 
not just logical, dialectical and evidential reasoning but moral practice and a moral life 
which is especially important in enabling the mind to attain moral and religious truth. 
Well, let us consider two contrasting writers at Oxford as examples of this matter of the 
connection of virtue with the attainment of religious truth. 

The published works of the first were well known in the University during 
Newman’s early years at Oxford as an undergraduate. They have little connection with 
Keble and nothing to do with the Movement. I refer to William Van Mildert, whom 
Pereiro at one point mentions as being one of the “early nineteenth century ... High 

1343 

Churchmen”, and therefore representative of those whom Pereiro contrasts with the 
Tractarians. His works were well known at Oxford. For the second, let us take Joseph 
Blanco White who, in contrast with Van Mildert, was a typical man of Reason and of the 
Enlightenment and soon to be Newman’s friend at Oriel prior to the Oxford Movement. 
He not only gravitated towards but was a catalyst for the liberal tendency within the 
Church of England. His published works were also well known at Oxford. What did 
these two think of this idea that virtue (involving the conscience) is needed for the 
attainment of religious truth - in other words, a right moral ethos? 

Ethos : Van Mildert 

Matriculating for Trinity College Oxford on 4 December 1816, Newman went into 
residence there in June the following year. William Van Mildert (1765-1836) was the 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford for nearly two years following the young 
Newman’s arrival at Trinity. He was appointed to this position in 1813 and left it in 1819 
on his appointment as Bishop of Llandaff. He must have been well known to Newman 
by name. Newman mentions his appointment to Llandaff in his letter to his mother of 

1344 

April 28 of 1819. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol I, p. 65. ("Van Mildert is to be bishop of Llandaff...") 
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Van Mildert’s Boyle Lectures (1802 to 1805) and his Bampton Lectures (1814, 

1345 

published 1815) were well known. Newman notes in his diary on 22 July 1825 that he 
“began to run thro’ Van Mildert’s Boyle Lectures.” The next day he 

1346 

mentions that he had “finished running thro’ Van Mildert”. He was 
obviously glancing quickly over this work of two volumes with which he 

1347 

was entirely familiar. Regarding Van Mildert’s Bampton Lectures, in 
his Reminiscences Thomas Mozley (Newman’s brother-in-law) recalls that “long before 
the earliest date that could be ascribed for a ‘movement,’ ... Newman held Van Mildert 

1348 

in much esteem, and quoted his Bampton Lectures”. Mozley earlier on that page states 
that Newman “put into the hands of his young friends the books that had done his own 

soul good”. 

Van Mildert’s Boyle Lectures had infidelity for their subject - they were preached 

1350 

in the parish church of St Mary Le Bow, London, from the year 1802 to 1805. There 
is no suggestion in his volumes that unbelief and doctrinal error are the fruit of unclouded 
and mere intellectual reflection. It has its roots in a perverse frame of mind and 
disposition. Further, the Lectures do not read as if written against opponents. Ideas are 
stated as if he expects that they will be readily accepted by his readership. 
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The first volume (of the Boyle Lectures) attempts a survey of the rise and progress 
of unbelief. It shows “the perverseness of both Jews and Gentiles in their rejection of the 

1351 

Gospel, their efforts to overthrow it”, and passes on then to the Middle Ages and the 
modern period. In this historical part he presents “sufficient proofs of a wilful apostasy, 
on the part of unbelievers, from the known Will of God, and of a presumptuous 

1352 1353 

opposition to his authority”. In passing, he declares that in the second volume he 
will enter upon “a general vindication of the grounds and principles of the Christian 
Faith” and aims “to shew the spirit of perverseness by which they (i.e., the arguments 

1354 

against its credibility) are generally dictated”. The contest between the parties “is no 

1355 

other than the contest between the enemies and the servants of God”. It is abundantly 
clear that in Van Mildert’s general scheme those who deny the truth of the Christian faith 
are morally perverse. That is to say, infidelity is the fruit of a morally bad ethos. 

In both nature and origin, false religion is heinous and guilty of “presumptuous 

1356 

opposition to the Divine will”. This is “hardly to be disputed”, he says. Perverse man 

1357 

listened to the “suggestions of the Deceiving Spirit”. The Jews “continually 


manifested a disposition to oppose the Divine Will, to shake off their allegiance to the 

1358 

Most High, and to join in Heathenish abominations”. Mahomet is a wilful promoter of 

1359 1360 

falsehood and “an Imposter”. The Koran is the work of “the Evil Spirit”. It 

1361 

provides the fullest intrinsic evidence of pride and presumption. 
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Van Mildert then turns to “the Christian world in its most neglected and deplorable 

1362 

state”, which is to say during the Middle Ages (a period of eight hundred years). He 
is referring to the period “from the rise of the Eastern and Western Antichrists” (Islam 

1363 

and the Papacy) - the two great Anti-Christian Powers” - up to the dawning light of 
the Protestant Reformation. In Pope Nicholas, there was remarkably verified St Paul’s 
prediction of “the man of sin,” speaking of himself as God, and as the deputed Judge of 

1364 

the earth. The Scholastic theology of the Middle Ages “engendered that monster 

1365 

Scepticism ”. In the thirteenth century there arose (in the Romish Church) “infidels of a 

1366 

most daring and undisguised character”, and especially odious were the usurpations 
and tyranny of the Roman Pontiffs. 

With Wycliffe in the fourteenth century a fresh light beamed out against the 
corruptions of the Romish Church, and were it not for the Reformation the light of the 
Gospel would have been nearly extinguished. The Reformation’s resounding success 
shows that the Reformation undoubtedly carried the sanction of Divine Providence, and 
this was recognized by the wisest and best of men. The point to be noted here is that, in 
Van Mildert’s presentation, religious error is due to moral pen’ersity. He does not argue 
his case in detail - it is simply presented as if, once the facts of history are narrated, it 
were largely evident to his readers who themselves accepted the basic principle. 

One gathers from reading Van Mildert that his opponents in the narrative, those 
whose religious views show them to be perverse, also held to the view that rejecting the 
truth was morally perverse. The papist writers, according to Van Mildert, “pertinaciously 
urged” that the Refonnation “originated in pride, vanity, evil concupiscence, and the 

1367 

like”. Indeed, so they perversely and wickedly thought, the seeming success of the 
Reformation was due precisely to its pandering to the corrupt inclinations of its 

1368 

perpetrators. Some even averred that its providential success was, in character and 
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principle, similar to that of the success of Mahomet. In all this the Romish writers 
were perversely prejudiced in attributing perverse motives to the Protestants. 

While admitting occasional failings of passion and infirmity in the Reformers, Van 
Mildert insists these were blended with upright and laudable motives, and he vindicates 
their sincerity by pointing to the dangers they were prepared to encounter. The leaders of 
the Reformation - Wickliffe, Huss, Luther and others - were men of “splendid talents, 

1370 

sound learning, and genuine piety”, and their efforts rescued Christianity from 
extinction. Van Mildert is perfectly clear. There is perhaps no “species of Apostasy or 
Infidelity, ancient or modem, which is not marked by the prominent features of Pride and 

1371 

Self-sufficiency”. Man has been led into these errors and absurdities “by forsaking 

1372 

God and trusting to himself ’. Unbelief betrays moral perversity. In unbelief, then, the 

conscience has failed. 


In his second volume of the Boyle Lectures Van Mildert’s intention is to enter 
upon “a general vindication of the grounds and principles of the Christian Faith” and 
aims (as he wrote in Vol. I) “to shew the spirit of perverseness by which they are 

1374 

generally dictated”. He now sets forth the “true Origin of Infidelity, and the 
perversity and folly of Unbelievers” who are, as St Paul describes them, “deceivers and 

1375 

being deceived”. As St Paul describes them, they are “deceivers and being 

1376 

deceived”. Revealed truth is so congenial with the mind and heart of man that the loss 

1377 

or renunciation of this truth “argues an unpardonable degree of neglect or depravity”. 
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The gentile world was, according to St Paul, guilty of just this depravity, apostatizing 

1378 

from the truth primarily from self-will. 

Van Mildert - relying on Experience and the testimony of Scripture - does not 
allow that man is able by the light of Nature alone to attain a “competent knowledge of 
Religious Truth.” The only solid foundation for the knowledge of Divine Truth is 
Revelation. But once revealed truth has been proposed, it is fully in accord with man’s 
nature to accept it. It is therefore irrational, stupid and perverse to embrace Atheism once 
the idea of God has been communicated to the mind. The testimonies to an all-wise, 
powerful and good Creator are such as “to render any man inexcusable in refusing to 
admit the notion of a God, when thus presented to him, unless he be incurably defective 

1379 

in his understanding”. 

The “evil heart” then, of “Unbelief’ is not to be considered - as Infidels assert - 
among “the involuntary errors of the Understanding, but is to be ascribed to some 

1380 

perversity of the Will, or predisposition in the mind to oppose the Will of God”. This 
is precisely what Blanco White, in his letter to Baden Powell after Newman commenced 
the Tracts, accused Newman of thinking. Van Mildert allows that there are varying 
degrees of sinfulness or depravity in this. However, “without a wrong bias of the will 

1381 

men can hardly be led to reject” what God has revealed. Since God has revealed it - 
undoubtedly with sufficient evidence - the only reason for a failure of conviction must be 
“something perverse and faulty” in man. 

Significantly, Van Mildert accepts that “ignorance, indeed, real invincible 
ignorance, would be an exception to this rule”, but this is unlikely in countries where the 

1382 


Gospel has been promulgated. Pride is the leading cause of Infidelity. Whenever 
Infidelity took on any new appearance, or drew to itself greater numbers than usual from 
the Gospel, it has shown altogether special indication of an intentional opposition to the 

1383 

declared will of God. 
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This applies to the Heathen Philosophers, to Mahomet, to elements of Scholastic 
Theology and especially to unbelievers of the modern age. He does allow, though, that 
many of the “common herd of Unbelievers” are infidels more because of “inconsideration 
and ignorance, than from any evil intention to disparage the work of God.” But for such 
as “resist the evidences of Revelation when they are set before them, and pride 

1384 

themselves on their Unbelief’, there is no excuse. In his strictures against his brother 
Charles, Newman would have agreed. 


The general lines of this position are present also in Van Mildert’s Bampton Lectures 

1385 

of 1814. These were published in 1815, a couple of years before Newman’s arrival at 
Oxford. He states that he undertakes “to consider, in the first place, the moral 

1386 

qualifications necessary for a right apprehension of the Sacred Word.” The Scriptures 
teach, he writes, that unbelief, heresy and schism derive from human perverseness and from 

1387 

the action of our “spiritual adversary” (i.e., Satan) who works on man’s proneness to 

1388 1389 

sin. Our Lord states that if any man do the will of God he will know his doctrine. 
What all this implies is that a correct moral disposition prepares a man for true religious 

1390 

knowledge and suggests that without this, a man will not attain religious knowledge. 

There is perhaps a greater recognition in this volume (written a decade after the 

1391 

Boyle Lectures) of the mitigating circumstances in unbelief. It looks a little like a 
drawing back somewhat from his trenchant attribution of perversity to religious error. He 
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now cautions against pushing Christ’s teaching “beyond its probable intent” and 
against assuming that every deviation from perfect truth is due to a fault of the will, and 

1393 

even to an intentional disregard of the will of God. The essential point in Christ’s 
maxim, Van Mildert thinks, is “the disposition to abide by the knowledge of God’s will 

1394 

as may be obtained from the study of revelation.” Van Mildert grants that the question 
of how far the understanding is dependent on the will is difficult to determine, and that 
the will cannot absolutely control the understanding. But it can certainly indispose it for 
the consideration of revealed truth. Our point here is that we notice the constant 
appearance here of a factor that was important for Newman in his later years: the action 
of the will in the assent of faith. 

All up, there is not a trace of rationalism in Van Mildert and so his works may have 
commended themselves to the young Evangelical Newman. Had Newman read Van 
Mildert’s work during his undergraduate years at Trinity - which, I propose, is probable 
because of the position held by Van Mildert at the University - he would have been 
confirmed in the notion that doctrinal and religious error as it unfolded in history is 
morally perx’erse. It involves a failure in virtue (and therefore in the conscience) and is 
not a mere intellectual conclusion. The moral state of the will is implicated in one’s 
intellectual position and beliefs. This is plainly assumed. No philosophical argument that 
unbelief involves moral perversity is presented by Van Mildert. He makes little or no use 
of Aristotle or Butler in developing a theory of ethos. It is simply assumed and repeated 
almost constantly, indicating it to be widely held - doubtless because of its presence in 
Scripture. Newman would also have been confirmed in his Evangelical view of the 
moral perversity (and not just the errors) of the Romish Church - the Antichrist. 

Newman himself affirmed that in controversy this accusation of moral deficiency 
may look to an opponent like prejudice or pride. On 3 March 1825 he writes to his 
brother Charles that “The internal evidence depends a great deal on moral feeling ; so that 
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if we did not agree, we might accuse each other of prejudice or pride . Despite this 
possible appearance of prejudice, (in 1825) Newman is clear to his brother Charles. The 
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rejection of Christianity arises from “a fault of the heart, not of the intellect”. It 
springs from a sinful “dislike of the contents of Scripture” which “is at the bottom of 
unbelief’. The arguments pressed by the objector are really “an afterthought” to this 

1397 

dislike. At root unbelief comes “from pride or from sensuality”. Francis McGrath 
writes that Newman’s private theological papers between 1821 and 1823 show that he 

1398 

understood the keystone of revealed truth to be the fact and enormity of sin. Well, in a 
different sense, Newman sees sin as the keystone also of unbelief. 

This view is in full harmony with the writings of Van Mildert, a public man of 
prominence in the University during Newman’s first two undergraduate years and 
broadly connected with the High Church element in the Established Church. He had little 

1399 

connection with Keble personally. Keble’s conviction that the intellectual 
apprehension of truth was deeply dependent on the moral life was a view common to 
many. It was “in the air” as an assumption within certain currents of the Oxford culture 
that Newman breathed. This is not at all to say that it was formally used and 
philosophically explored as an epistemology to combat the rationalist insistence on 
dialectical demonstration as the only valid basis of truth and justified conviction. 
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Ethos : Blanco White 


Though Van Mildert’s view was common enough, it was certainly not the only view on 
assent to Revealed Truth in the University of Oxford during these years. There were 
those who insisted that the rejection of Revealed Truth need not be due to moral 
perversity, which is to say to a bad ethos. Rather, it could be due to simple and genuine 
intellectual conviction - that is, to the requirements of Reason. Indeed, as we shall see, 
paradoxically it could be due to a good ethos. Mention has been made of Newman’s rapid 
review of Van Mildert’s Boyle Lectures on 22 nd and 23 ld July 1825. 

Well, in this very month of July, Newman also read Joseph 
Blanco White’s book Practical and Internal Evidence against 

1400 

Catholicism. This book was published some months prior to this 
date, and dedicated precisely to Edward Coppleston (1776 - 1849), 
Provost of Oriel - of which College Newman was a young Fellow. It 
would have been noticed by all the Fellows of this College. This 
book presents a very different view from that of Van Mildert. The point being made here 
is that the role of ethos in belief was an implicit assumption for very many. By whatever 
name it was expressed, it was in the air as an operating concept and cannot be attributed 
primarily to Keble. This brings us to Blanco White. 



Blanco White (an immigrant from Spain many years before, and ex-Catholic priest 
who detested the Catholic Church) is significant for the current of ideas that would grow 
in Oriel College. In his Life of Pusey Liddon declares that “Of Blanco White’s positive 
influence it is not too much to say that he is the real founder of the modern Fatitudinarian 

1401 

school in the English Church. Whately and Hampden were in different senses his 
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pupils; Arnold and even Hawkins felt his positive influence, though less directly”. At 
least we can say that Blanco White was a significant if brief catalyst of the liberalism 
which, together with its antagonist the Oxford Movement, arose out of the Common 
Room of Oriel. He is worthy of attention. On his admission to Oriel late in 1826 he 
quickly became an intimate of Newman’s and in due course warned Newman against the 
dogmatic drift of his opinions. He ended by being utterly appalled by them, and in 
consequence cut off converse with his young friend whom he had (and still secretly) 

1403 

admired. 

Blanco White published major attacks on Roman Catholicism in 1825 and 

1404 

1826. His most significant was the work just mentioned, his Practical and Internal 


states that Blanco White's judgment was particularly valuable as he could be regarded as an eminent 
Roman Catholic divine and at the same time more eminently Protestant than most members of "our 
Church." 
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knew nothing, or pointed out supposed corruptions of Christianity, Primitive, Anglican, and even 
Protestant, no less than Roman, with the confidence that among his hearers no one could 
answer him. Whately, indeed, was a nimble dialectician, but Blanco White's was a much more 
powerful mind than Whately's; and while Whately was entirely ignorant of any serious 
theological literature, and too scornful to make himself acquainted with it, Blanco White 
brought a vast mass of knowledge which may have silenced rather than interested him, and 
which he never assimilated. His influence on Whately was to sharpen the logician's anti-Church 
logic: his influence on Hampden was to provide a receptive student with new and ample 
material. The literature of Scholasticism, of which nobody in Britain, except one or two 
metaphysicians, knew anything, was to Blanco White perfectly familiar ground; and Blanco 
White not only directed Hampden's attention to this new field of reading, but furnished him 
with the bias with which he was to read it. It is within the truth to say that but for Blanco 
White's visit to Oxford, Hampden's Bampton Lectures could never have been written." 
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We see the mixture of admiration and regret in Blanco White's references to Newman in his 
posthumously published Life. In his Letter to the Rev. John Hamilton Thom, composed between August 8 
and 21, 1839, he has this to say of Newman and the deleterious effects of Orthodoxy upon him: "my heart 
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refined John Henry Newman!" (Life of Joseph Blanco White, Vol III, pp. 131-132). 

We notice his description of the young Newman in his early thirties: "one of the most benevolent 
bosoms, and one of the ablest minds - in the amiable, the intellectual, the refined John Henry Newman!" 
It is plain that for Blanco White the misguided young Newman had been on the path to sanctity. 
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Evidence against Catholicism. Writing to congratulate Blanco White (on July 20, 
1825), on the publication of this work (Evidence against Catholicism ), Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge commended the “manliness” with which he had opposed “that current illiberal 

1406 

dogma that infidelity always arises from vice or corrupt affections”. The point to be 
noticed here is that according to Coleridge, this “illiberal” view (which was Keble’s view 
too) was “current” and it was a “dogma” - indicating its spread and its firm acceptance. 
This “dogma” was that infidelity “always” (that is, broadly speaking) arises from vice, or 
as the Keble-Newman circle would say later, from a bad ethos. 

These remarks of Coleridge alone provide a context for Van Mildert’s firm position 
on the moral roots of religious error. They indicate that the idea of a moral ethos as 
required for religious truth was current. Coleridge would not have heard of Newman at 
this point, but he may well have been aware of Van Mildert’s Boyle and Bampton 
Lectures which had been for some years in print. For Coleridge, they would clearly have 
represented the “current illiberal dogma” which he attacks. It is also evident from the 
contents of his book that Blanco White expressly means to refute this “illiberal dogma” - 
and this very apparent aim of the work perhaps occasioned Coleridge’s commendatory 
remarks to the author, his friend. It appears that Blanco White regards it as a view which, 
for his own credibility, he must take seriously when admitting to and recounting, in the 

1407 

book, his past unbelief. 


Man's Preservative against Popery, which was begun on the 27 h of July", on August 20 h , 1825. 
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This shows that Coleridge too connects virtue with right belief (in God). But his letter to Blanco White 
also shows that he is opposed to the further step, that "infidelity always arises from vice or corrupt 
affections". 
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We also notice from his Dedication to Edward Coppleston that Coppleston too 
holds it “wrong” to suppress religious error by force, “or to propagate religious truth by 
degrading and branding those who do not think with us”. This intolerance towards 
certain opinions includes the practice of “degrading and branding”. That is, it is wrong to 
think error to be morally perverse. One must be liberal, in the best sense, towards error. 
Blanco White adds that “I have suffered too much from religious despotism, not fully and 
cordially to hold the same doctrine”. Coppleston, Provost of Oriel, clearly opposed the 
notion that religious error was generally due to a morally bad ethos. Not long after, it 
was he who formally proposed that Blanco be awarded the University diploma. 

Blanco White’s Practical and Interned Evidence against Catholicism is an 
important indicator of ideas at Oxford, inasmuch as, like Van Mildert’s volumes, it was 
well received by many in the University for its attack on popery and doctrinal intolerance. 
It was largely because of this book that Blanco was awarded his diploma by the 

1408 

University in April 1826. He was then welcomed into Oriel with its Common Room, 
and in his writings and opinions proceeded to contribute to the culture of the University 
and of the influential Oriel College. We might say that he contributed towards the 
disassociation of “right” belief from the moral life (or good ethos), and of heresy from 
moral perversity (or bad ethos). 

In the first Letter of his book, Blanco White plainly intends, by presenting the facts 
of his own case, to refute the view that “immorality and levity are always the source of 

1409 

unbelief’. The facts of his own case, as narrated by him, were as follows. His parental 
upbringing in Spain was deeply religious and at the age of fourteen “all the seeds of 
devotion” arose in him “spontaneously.” He received regular spiritual direction from 


London: John Murray, Albemarle-Street. 1825. 
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On April 19, 1826, Blanco White received a letter from Dr Coplestone telling him that the University 
was about to give him a Diploma of Master of Arts. This occurred on April 28 th . On October 8 th he wore his 
Master's gown for the first time, and on October 17 th his name was entered at Oriel. On February 12 th , 
1827, he walked with Dr Whately, and on the 18 th he drank tea with Newman. He loved his reception at 
Oxford. Towards the end of the year, November 28 th , 1827 he received a letter from S. T. Coleridge who, 
in the course of it, entreated him to resume his correspondence with him. ( The Life of the Rev. Joseph 
Blanco White, Vol. I, pp. 431-443). Seven years later (January 27, 1835) he wrote to the Provost of Oriel 
asking that, in view of his Anti-Trinitarianism and his adherence to Unitarianism, his name be taken off the 
Oriel College books ( The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, ed. J. H. Thom, 1845, Vol. II, pp. 88-89). 
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J. B. White, Practical and Internal Evidence against Catholicism, p. 18. 
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Oratorian priests, and after ordination to the Catholic priesthood devoted himself with 
success to the study of religion. He writes that his “rejection of Christianity took place at 

1411 

a period when my conscience could not reproach me with any open breach of duty”. 

So precisely at the time of his apostasy, he states, his conscience was very clear. Further, 
he strove to resist with “irresistible strength” the “involuntary doubts” that haunted 

1412 

him. He read, studied, preached and had even published (a sermon) on infidelity. 

1413 

Yet despite his irreproachable conscience , a year later he was bordering on 
atheism. Had it not been for the fact that the history of his own mind was the same - so 
he claimed - as that of a “great portion of the Spanish clergy”, he “would submit to the 

1414 

humbling conviction, that either weakness of judgment or fickleness of character, had 
been the only source of my errors.” The crux of Blanco’s argument is that his “errors” 
were “the spontaneous suggestion” of his principled intellect despite a background 
entirely favourable to religion. His infidelity issued from an irresistible perception of the 
fundamental fallacy underpinning the entire Catholic religion, a perception shared - so he 
claimed - by clerical peers of similar situation and attainments. Implicitly Blanco White 
is saying that in following the unavoidable logic of the case he was acting according to 
his conscience. That is to say, it was precisely his moral integrity that led him into 
“unbelief.” It had nothing to do with a “bad ethos”, or lack of virtue. This, incidentally, 
reminds us that Newman’s insistence on the pre-eminence of “fidelity to conscience” in 
forming a right ethos is not meant in just any sense. 

In the Letter (of Blanco White’s book) we are given more information about the 
fallacy he believed he had discovered in Catholicism. Prior to his rejection of the 
Christian faith, he had grounded his faith on the infallibility of the Church - and “no 
Roman Catholic pretends to a better foundation.” His “first doubts” concerned precisely 
this tenet and what he took to be its foundation. “I believed the infallibility of the church 
because the Scripture said she was infallible; while I had no better proof that the Scripture 
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Ibid., p. 5. 
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Ibid., p. 6. 
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Ibid., p. 7. 
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In reading Blanco White's three volume Life, one gets the impression that he believed that his life's 
religious changes and decisions had been marked by an irreproachable conscience in the quest for truth. 

1414 

J. B. White, Practical and Internal Evidence against Catholicism, p. 8. 
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said so, than the assertion of the church, that she could not mistake the Scripture”. 
This vicious circle, as Blanco White perceived it, was the flimsy basis of the religious 
authority of the Catholic Church. Blanco White is saying that his rejection of 
Catholicism and passing over to unbelief - which at this point bordered on atheism - was 
due simply to his rational perception of the illogicality of the Catholic position. It had 
nothing whatever to do with his own moral failure - actually, quite to the contrary. He 
was acting on nothing other than his perception of the truth of the matter. Indirectly , we 
might say that he was proposing his “infidelity” as being due to his own good moral 
ethos, which is to say to his following his conscience. 

This in fact is the thesis presented in most of Blanco White’s autobiographical 

1416 

accounts and especially his 3-volume posthumous Life edited by Thom. It is his 
dutiful search for the truth that leads him into, then back out of, and once again into a 

1417 

final rejection of the body of Christian dogma. He ended his life in formal rejection of 
orthodox Christian doctrine, protesting all the while that he was following the call of 

1418 

truth. Rarely if ever is there expressed any sense at all of personal sin or moral guilt. 
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Ibid., p. 21. Plainly, in saying this Blanco White forgot the Catholic insistence also on Tradition. 
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John Hamilton Thom, editor. Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, written by himself, with portions of 
his Correspondence. London: J. Chapman. 1845. 3 Vols. 
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Blanco White, in Vol. I of his Life gives ample evidence of his profession that a sincere following of his 
conscience led finally to his formal rejection of orthodox Christianity. For instance, having quoted a long 
entry present in his Journal of December 21 st , 1818, in which he states that "I cannot persuade myself that 
he (i.e. Jesus) could be God, properly so called" (p. 356) nor that "Christ is God and Man" (p. 357), he 
writes in March, 1835, that "I feel delighted and grateful that I possess a proof so perfectly satisfactory, of 
my earnestness and sincerity in the examination of these religious subjects" (p. 359)... "Thus it is that I find 
myself as settled an Unitarian as if, since the end of 1818 to the present moment, I had read nothing but 
Unitarian works. My Unitarianism is the result of my own thoughts, in the study of the New Testament" 
(p. 360). The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, ed. J. H. Thom, 3 vols., Vol. I. 1845. 
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On December 22, 1834, Blanco White wrote in his Journal that "I yesterday wrote a letter, declaring 
that my views in regard to the Scripture Doctrine respecting our Saviour, have gradually become 
Unitarian" [Life, vol II, p. 61). On December 29 he writes that "I wish openly to separate myself from the 
Church of England" (ibid., p. 65), and that "I hereby solemnly declare that after a very long consideration 
and study of the subject, I am convinced that the Doctrine of the Trinity is not true: that, at all times, it 
must have been injurious to the Spirit of Christianity" (ibid., p. 67). On January 2, 1835, he wrote to his 
Dublin host, Archbishop Whately, declaring that he was "a decided Anti-Trinitarian" (ibdi., p. 71), that he 
intended to publish this fact, and that in consequence within days he would leave Whately's residence for 
Liverpool. A week later he arrived there at his friend Zueta's house (ibid., p. 78), soon at home with the 
Unitarian community, all the while professing his dutiful adherence to the Truth. (Life, Vol. II, pp. 80-100). 
On March 3, 1835 he writes in his Journal that "I have followed TRUTH whithersoever (according to my 
conscience) it has led me" (Life, Vol. II, p. 105). 

If anything shows that Newman's thesis (that virtue and the following of conscience is necessary in 
order to attain religious truth) cannot be reduced to a mere "following of one's conscience" in any sense, 
it is his response upon finishing Blanco White's posthumous Life in 1845. He regarded the book as a tragic 
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He was always following his conscience - the great point made by Thom, his admiring 
editor. So here we have a viewpoint that contradicts Newman’s position - and that of 

1419 

many others — that positive unbelief is (generally) due to moral fault, which is to say 

1420 

a bad ethos. 

The point being made here is that the matter of ethos was assumed, accepted and 
even contested more widely than, and prior to, the Oxford Movement. It was not given 
explicit philosophical importance nor concentrated analysis. Nor was it used much as a 
weapon against rationalism and scepticism, nor buttressed as a theory of knowledge by 
drawing strongly and explicitly on Aristotle and Butler. This is precisely what a few of 
the Oxford Movement men did, especially Newman. If we were to ask, what was the 
origin of Newman’s idea of the pre-eminent role of the moral ethos (and conscience) in 
accounting for a person’s apprehension of religious truth and Revelation, we cannot look 
simply to Keble (via Froude). I have endeavoured to illustrate this by taking Oxford 

1421 

alone as an example. As has been said, in its broad sense the idea was “in the air” 
which (as has been said) is not to say that it had been formally used as a philosophical 
theory to attack, in the “age of reason”, the liberal idea of “Reason” and its demands. 


record of delusion in its repeated profession of the "following of one's conscience". Plainly, for Newman 
more was required in a correct moral ethos than simply an unqualified "following of one's conscience". 

1419 

To the end, Blanco White potests this position. In a letter to Dr Channing on October 9, 1839, he 
states that "I cannot find in myself any spirit of dogmatism, though I feel great practical security. That I 
may be wrong, is exceedingly probable; that I am criminally wrong, I cannot believe: my conscience 
assures me that I am not." ( Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, ed. J. H. Thom, Vol III, 1845, p. 105). 

1420 th 

Having made known his Unitarianism, in a letter of March 11 ,1835 to a correspondent, Blanco White 
declares that "At all periods of my rational existence, even when feeling, rather than conviction, had made 
me lapse into the theological habits of my youth, I have fearlessly asserted, what I knew from experience, 
that unbelief is not necessarily the result of depravity, much less can dissent from certain theological 
views be referred to as moral faults" ( The Life of Blanco Joseph White, Vol. II, pp. 108-109). He is arguing 
against a commonly held conviction, that a right moral ethos is necessary to attain religious truth. 

1421 

The idea that virtue is needed for right religious knowledge appeared even in overseas publications, as 
W. G. Ward, who later argued for this point, showed. In the first of his series of articles in the British Critic 
(October 1841), William George Ward cited several passages from the German Catholic theologian Johann 
Adam Moehler's book "On the Unity of the Church or the Principle of Catholicism" ( Die Einheit in der 
Kirche oder das Princip des Katholicismus, 1825). These passages supported Ward's point (against Dr 
Arnold) that religious understanding depends on a virtuous and obedient life (W. G. Ward, October 1841 - 
book review: Art. II. - Christian Life, its Course, its Hindrances, and its Helps, Sermons preached mostly in 
the Chapel of Rugby School. By Thomas Arnold, D.D. Head Master of Rugby School, and late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, London: Fellowes.) Citations from Moehler on this are given by Ward on pp. 328-330. 
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Chapter 11: Conscience and the Moral Ethos (Newman) 


Inasmuch as the subject of this investigation is the history of the idea of the 
conscience in Newman’s life and thought , we must now consider the rise in Newman 
himself of the essential elements of the notion of a moral ethos and its connection with 
the knowledge of religious truth. For manifestly the conscience is critical in the formation 
of a moral ethos. A pivotal aspect of the matter is this, that a good moral ethos is not just 
necessary in order to assent to the truth, but also that doctrinal error is generally due to, 
and reveals, a bad or unsatisfactory moral ethos. This was Keble’s theory, but it was the 
view of others too - such as Van Mildert of the High Church School, and Blanco White 
was well aware of it. But now, what of Newman ? We must begin with Pereiro’s study of 
ethos in the Oxford Movement because it is the best study of it in the present field. 


As has been said, Father Pereiro seems to suggest that Newman depended on 
Froude and Keble for the idea of ethos. His evidence appears to be Newman’s passing 
remark in his letter to Blanco White of March, 1828 that he, Newman, had “Froude’s 

1422 

authority for lowering the intellectual powers into handmaids of our moral nature.” 

But Pereiro offers little discussion of Newman’s position on the connection of a moral 
temper of mind with right knowledge prior to 1828, the year beginning his serious 
intimacy with Keble and his proteges, now tutors with Newman. Pereiro cites Vincent 

1423 

Blehl who “reckoned that Froude had introduced Newman to a concept of ethos 

1424 

unknown to him”. Stephen Thomas could also be mentioned as being in support of 

1425 

this view. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol II, p. 60. To Joseph Blanco White. Oriel College. March 1,1828. 
Pereiro writes that (apart from Keble), "Froude had also played an important role in the formation of 
Newman's ideas about ethos. As he put it in 1828, he relied on Froude's authority 'for lowering the 
intellectual powers into handmaids of our moral nature.'" ('Ethos' and the Oxford Movement, pp. 102- 
103). 
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J. Pereiro, 'Ethos' and the Oxford Movement, footnote 73, p. 103. 
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V. Blehl, Pilgrim Journey: John Henry Newman, 1801-1845 London: Burns & Oates. 2001, p. 179. 
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Stephen Thomas writes : "The final reference to John Keble points to the probable ultimate source of 
Newman's connection between the capacity to receive revealed truth with full assent, and moral 
character or ethos. Although he had already, simply and briefly in his 1819 Journal, made this connection, 
Keble's characteristic exaltation of ethos over intellect would have reinforced it, providing a powerful 
means of explaining the presence of heterodoxy... 

Keble's ardent disciple... Hurrell Froude. had in July 1827, written "On the Connection between a 
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Let us be fair to Pereiro - his observation on Newman is but a passing 
interpretation of a remark (about Froude’s “authority”) in a private letter to Blanco 
White, and Newman is not his principal focus. But his account is about “ethos” in the 
Oxford Movement, and our interest is Newman. What he says can give the impression 
that Newman, far and away the Movement’s dominant mind, personality and writer - 
indeed, one of classic and enduring status - derived his emphasis on ethos from Froude 
and Keble. So this has to be looked at, for our project is to track in Newman’s course the 
role of a moral ethos in attaining religious truth. This is a necessary part of any study of 
Newman’s developing idea of the conscience. So let us start with Newman’s youth. 

Ethos: Newman’s childhood and conversion 


As we have seen, beginning with his conversion of 1816, the defining reality of 
Newman’s life and mind was what God had revealed, as expressed in Scripture and 
Creed. Viewed from his maturity in 1864, the Apologia is the story of his assent to the 
Catholic understanding of Revealed Religion. He locates the origin of this assent in the 
dogmatic character of his Evangelical conversion of 1816. He could see that the most 
enduring and telling gain of his conversion was his assent to divine Revelation as 
expressed in Scripture and Creed. Essentially, in his teenage conversion he attained a 
dogmatic religion even if his assent was Calvinist and Evangelical in character. Because 
it was doctrinally rooted in the Creed, it set him on the path to where, as he came to 
believe, revealed dogmatic truth was properly and fully to be found. 

This dogmatic character of his religious conversion can be illustrated by the 
striking contrast between Newman and his younger brother Francis. In turn, as we shall 
see it also suggests a certain ethos of mind in Newman, accounting in part for his 


Right Faith and Right Practice; on the Ethos of Heresy". In four closely argued pages, Froude achieves a 
level of systematic speculation upon the nature of heresy, which Newman had not yet attained. Froude's 
argument is directed against the idea that two distinct principles of causality, that is, right faith and right 
practice, operate in relation to salvation. Rather, the two must be connected, since it is possible to be as 
responsible for one's beliefs as for one's actions. Froude advances his argument in three stages.... (p. 25) 

. There is for Froude, then, an ethos of heresy. The common atmosphere between Froude and 

Newman is clear: both identify intellectual with moral soundness, and it is likely that Froude influenced 
Newman in this instance - at least in conversation, if he had not by this time read the passage in Froude's 
"Occasional Thoughts" (my emphasis in italics and at times in bold). Stephen Thomas, Newman and 
Heresy: the Anglican Years. Cambridge; N.Y. Cambridge University Press. 1991, pp. 25-26. 
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religious assent in 1816. John Henry and Francis had, of course, the same family 
upbringing and the same schooling. They were both exceptionally intelligent. As 
brothers in their youth, they were close in friendship. John Henry supported Francis 
enormously during Francis’s studies at Oxford. They were both basically religious as 
children and youths, though - as is typical of children - lacking formed doctrinal 
convictions. These were gained during adolescence when converted by the profoundly 
religious Evangelical-Calvinist classics master, Walter Mayers. Both boys became 
Evangelical. 

But there could scarcely be a greater divergence in the subsequent religious 
histories of the two brothers, and it did not take many years for this to become evident. 
What was the root of this divergence? It cannot be claimed that the one was especially 
logical and the other not, nor that the one was especially committed to the dictates of 
conscience, the other not. Both underwent a dramatic religious conversion due to the 
influence of the same man, the admirable Walter Mayers. There was something deeper at 
work in the mind of each, affecting the path of their reason and conscience. 

Francis himself noticed the divergence, and it seems to have turned on the relative 
emphasis to be placed on doctrine and or “spiritual” living. In his autobiographical 

1426 

Phases of Faith, Francis writes of his period at Oxford that “my elder brother, the 
Rev. John Henry Newman ... never showed any strong attraction towards those whom I 
regarded as spiritual persons: on the contrary, I thought him stiff and cold towards them. 
Moreover, soon after his ordination, he had startled and distressed me by adopting the 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration; and, in rapid succession, worked out views which I 
regarded as full-blown ‘Popery.’ I speak of the years 1823-6: it is strange to think that 
twenty years more had to pass before he learnt the place to which his doctrines 

1427 

belonged”. 

So John Henry was concerned for doctrine, while he, Frank, was concerned that 
persons be “spiritual”. We see here an issue noted before. John Henry, as a true 
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F. Newman, Phases of Faith, or Passages from the History of my Creed. London: J. Chapman, 142, 
Strand. 1850. Internet archive September 2013: 

http://books. google, com. au/books?id=YfgRAAAAYAAJ&printsec=frontcover&source=gbs_ge_summary_r 
&cad=0#v=onepage&q&f=false 
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Evangelical, had aspired to be a “spiritual” person of “conviction” and “experience”, of 
course, but more fundamental and defining for him was objective revealed dogma. 

Francis explains further that “In the earliest period of my Oxford residence, I fell 
into uneasy collision with him concerning Episcopal powers. I had on one occasion 
dropped something disrespectful against Bishops or a Bishop, something which, if it had 
been said about a Clergyman, would have passed unnoticed; but my brother checked and 
reproved me, - as I thought very uninstructively, - for ‘wanting reverence towards 

1428 

Bishops.’....” Francis had high regard for “spiritual persons” whereas John Henry, 
while requiring spiritual earnestness, put higher store on objective orthodox and creedal 
doctrine. In the matters just mentioned, this related to doctrine on the Church and its 
consequent church order. 

If we are to go on Newman’s Journals, the year of Newman’s embrace of 
Baptismal Regeneration was probably 1825. He reclaimed his earlier, family, traditional, 
orthodox doctrine on Baptism. As has been noted, at the time of his teenage conversion 
he had called Mayers’ Evangelical view of Baptism into question, but soon came to 
accept Mayers’ insistence on conversion, rather than Baptism, as the moment of 
regeneration. This doubtless reflected the young Newman’s religious docility, his 
willingness to be guided. Newman later observed that his acceptance of certain Calvinist 
doctrines had been based on authority, rather than on personal research, judgment and 
conviction. Newman’s acceptance of Baptismal Regeneration in 1825 marked the 
gradual end of Newman’s Evangelicalism. But the point here is that Newman was a man 
of dogma. 

In his religious autobiography (Phases of Faith), Francis describes his later passage 
from Calvinism to mere Unitarian theism with the rejection of the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation and the Atonement. His account appeared fourteen years before 
the much more famous history of the religious opinions of his older brother (The 
Apologia ), narrating his passage in the opposite direction, from Calvinism to the embrace 
of Catholic dogma. 

In his Phases of Faith Frank tells us that his religious reading began at age 11 at 
school, in 1816. This was the very year of John Henry’s conversion. It was not till he 
was fourteen (1819) that Frank gained any definite idea of a scheme of doctrine, when he 
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Ibid., p. 11. 
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could be regarded as a “converted person” by anyone of the Evangelical school. Mayers 
was the converting influence. It is significant that, although he says that it was then that 

1429 

he gained an idea of “a scheme of doctrine”, he writes that he based his religion on the 
unconditional acceptance of whatever was contained in the Bible. This was the 
“beginning and foundation of my faith” (P.2). As it stands, this is essentially Protestant - 
it is Scriptura sola. There is no seed therein of a future Catholic or Tractarian impetus. 
There is no reference to his taking the Creed or classic Christian dogma as the standard, 
the key, or the embodiment of Scripture interpretation. 

This emphasis on Creed and dogma is precisely the notable thing in Newman’s 
account of his conversion. Both brothers were, or became, distinctly conscientious. They 
followed their conscience, exercising their reason conscientiously on the basis of their 
belief in God and their newly-found acceptance of Revelation as presented in Holy 
Scripture. Both brothers, close friends then, emerged from their conversions under 
Mayers as Calvinists, and with a firm conviction of the truth and importance of the 
Scriptures. Frank’s Calvinism was based on a reading of the Bible within Calvinist 
influences. John Henry’s Calvinism was based on a reading of the Bible within Calvinist 
influences, but in the light of Creed and dogma. He saw the Creed and dogma as 

1430 

essential for the understanding of Revelation. 

Delving a little deeper, is there anything we can put our finger on to account for 
this very difference in belief which has just been highlighted, at conversion ? Reading 
between the earliest lines of the Apologia, there is a factor that may be relevant. We 
notice that the text of the Apologia does not begin with the conversion of 1816. It begins 
with nearly two pages of remarks on his childhood. We read that as a child he was 
brought up to take delight in the Bible. While he lacked “formed religious convictions” 

1431 

till he was fifteen, he did have “thoughts and feelings on religious subjects,” “at the 

1432 

time that I was a child and a boy”. They “had remained on my mind with sufficient 
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prominence to make me consider them worth recording”. What were these “thoughts 
and feelings on religious subjects” as a child and boy? 

They were not “formed religious convictions” - that is, definite doctrinal 
convictions set within a Creed. Rather, they manifested what we might call a strong 

1434 

sense of the unseen world and a certain religious temper of mind. From these 
“thoughts and feelings” as a child and a boy - written down in 1820 - he now (in 1864) 
selects “two, which are at once the most definite among them, and also have a bearing on 
my later convictions.” So they are “definite” and they do have a bearing on his later 
convictions, though they are not themselves “formed religious convictions.” They 
indicate the spirit or temper of his mind, such as it was at that early age, prior to the 
influences of Mayers and his books. It seems we have a clue to the dawning ethos of his 
religious mind, which would lead him to perceive Revelation in a certain way and from a 
distinct perspective. 

It was a mind that perceived a primary reality in the Unseen and mistrusted 

1435 

somewhat the material world. The Unseen was truly reed. The boy had a sense of this. 

1436 

Further, he loved the Unseen and was positively drawn to it. Perhaps - and here we 
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Ibid. 
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Newman, in the Apologia (p. 2), quoting from early notes, chooses to put it this way: he used to think 
that "life might be a dream, or I an Angel, and all this world a deception, my fellow-angels by a playful 
device concealing themselves from me, and deceiving me with the semblance of a material world". 

By way of passing comment, we should observe that this way of putting things must be understood 
correctly, lest we gain a one-sided picture of the child. What is also clear from other texts is that his 
childhood perceptions were very vivid in respect to the concrete details of such things as the country 
house at Ham and associated childhood events. His family members were alive in his mind. He was 
observant and affectionate. He was strongly rooted in his immediate surroundings of relations, friends, 
home and in trivial and inanimate things connected with his home and those dear to him. 

1435 

This must have been assisted by his religious experience at age 5 or 6 - which Newman remembered 
long afterwards. We read, as has been alluded to before in our account, that "God put it into my heart, 

when 5 or 6 years old, to ask what and why I was, yet now I am forty two." Autobiographical Writings, 

p. 223. This sense of himself having been created must have underpinned his sense of the reality of the 
Unseen. For him to have remembered this so clearly suggests a powerful childhood experience indeed. 

1436 

A contrast has been drawn between Newman's dogmatic perspective and that of his brother Francis. 
In respect to Newman's instinctive sense and love of the Unseen (which may have helped to predispose 
him to a dogmatic religion), a contrast may be noticed with Joseph Blanco White in his childhood. Blanco 
White came to hate dogmatic religion and the insistence on religious Orthodoxy. We read in White's 
(autobiographical) Life the following account, recorded at Liverpool, July 30 th , 1837 (on Immortality). 

"I preserve a pretty distinct recollection of a Dream, which I had about my eleventh or twelfth year" 
and which he saw as "not wanting in importance". "In that Dream I felt disembodied and climbing up 
(it was a laborious Motion) through a dimly-lighted passage, at the end of which I found myself... in 
Heaven. Though I had now nothing to fear from the Place of Torments ... the deepest Melancholy 
took hold of me, because Heaven appeared to me a very dull habitation, and I did not know what to 
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speculate - his was therefore a mind especially open to firm and authoritative 
propositions which sanctioned and gave clarity, definition and further certainty to the 
Unseen which he loved. This was the dogmatic element in Christian thought: its 
authoritative Creed and its dogma as to the objective facts. These unseen realities did 
exist and they were most certainly of a definite, objective character. They were not 
dependent on the vagaries and vicissitudes of human opinion or sensibility. 

Newman’s young mind gravitated to a revelation which was objective, clear and 
authoritative precisely because he already had a sure sense of the very reality of the 
Unseen and a love for it. It was the dogmatic and divine character of holy Writ, 
expressed in dogma and Creed , which set forth with the utmost firmness the fact and 
character of the Unseen. An insistence on the objective truth and definite content of 
Revelation was implicitly congenial to the ethos or temper of his young and developing 
mind which instinctively accepted, affirmed and loved the Unseen. 

Further, Newman noticed and remembered a tendency of mind in himself towards a 
religion which, by hindsight, seemed to have recognizable elements of a Catholic spirit or 
ethos. For instance, he was “very superstitious” and “for some time previous to” his 

1437 

conversion he used “constantly” to “cross” himself when going into the dark. He 
crossed himself: there is an allusion here to the Catholic practice of the sign of the cross. 
Where this practice came from he could not say, for there were no Catholic influences on 
him. The point, though is that, whatever might have been the “external source” from 
which it came, he instinctively adopted this practice. Newman is reporting an indication 
of the temper of his childhood mind. 


do with myself through a long, long Eternity. I was relieved, when waking, I found that I was still on 

Earth. the most glowing Pictures of a future Life had no attraction for me. The Fear of an 

interminable, suffering Existence possessed my Soul, and, though I had never thought on Annihilation, 

I remember that I preferred not to be, to the Chance of living for ever with the Angels, which I felt 

somewhat in the character of living in a Church.In a word - that second Life, similar to this, that 

Resurrection in the Body, was always oppressive to my Mind. I have never felt any horror of 

Annihilation; I will not prescribe, even by Wishes, to my God; but I would take it at his Hands without 
Complaint." 

[The Life of Joseph Blanco White, written by himself, ed. J. H. Thom. London 1845. Vol. II, pp. 321-323). 
This childhood dream may be relevant to Blanco White's notable hatred for and rejection of dogmatic 
religion. Though it is about immortality, we do not see a childhood love for and longing for the Unseen. It 
is precisely this which we see in the first pages of the Apologia giving memories of Newman's childhood. 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p.2. 
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Another indicator of this (and it “almost took my breath away with surprise” when 
he discovered it later), was that - when he was less than ten years old - he drew the 
figure of “a set of beads suspended, with a little cross attached.” Clearly, it was a Rosary. 
He observes in the Apologia that “the strange thing is, how, among the thousand objects 
which meet a boy’s eyes, these in particular should have fixed themselves in my mind, 

1438 

that I made them thus practically my own”. Newman is saying that there was 
something in him that constituted the seeds of a Catholic spirit or temper of mind. It was 
not a question of “formed religious convictions” (that is, specific doctrinal convictions) 
but of “thoughts and feelings” that had “a bearing” towards his later convictions. 

Newman seems to be describing a certain childhood cast or temper of mind - what 
in later years he would call an “ethos” - which, it appears, his own brother does not seem 

1439 

to have had at all. This then may help us to understand the mental spirit which led 
him to receive the message and witness of Mayers with a special openness to its dogmatic 
and Creedal elements. Without realizing it, he was sensitive to and open to this dogmatic 
feature of Revelation. Now, Newman means his references to his childhood mind to be 
relevant to his brief narrative of his 1816 conversion. He writes that his selection of 

1440 

recollections “have a bearing on my later convictions”. Then on the very next page of 
his personal history, Newman tells his readers that “a great change of thought took place 
in me” - “the beginning of divine faith in me” - in the autumn of 1816 when he “fell 
under the influences of a definite Creed.” These doctrinal allusions are not the terms in 
which Frank had described his own conversion. 
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Ibid. 
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A more contemporary illustration of this childhood ethos of mind that gravitates towards Catholicism 
may be the following. David Warren, writing of his gradual conversion to Catholicism, takes the reader 
back to his childhood. He was enrolled by his "post-Protestant father" in a Catholic school because of its 
academic standards - though he had learnt from his parents that Catholics were "superstitious. They do 
strange unaccountable things, like talking to the dead, and eating wee morsels of bread, under the 
impression it is human flesh." He learned various things at the school, "and something more, that took 
many years for me to begin to make sense of. I learned that I had a Catholic sensibility. Moreover, that I 
did not have a Protestant one. That in any conflict between the sensibilities, I was spontaneously on the 
Catholic side. How to explain? At some intuitive level, it seemed to me that Catholicism was fertile, that 
the alternative was sterile." Interestingly, in the rest of his article, Warren seems to say that his instinct 
and predisposition was to believe in the reality of the supernatural things that Catholics believe, rather 
than thinking them mere superstitions. This looks like Newman's childhood ethos, as in Apologia, pp 2-3. 

D. Warren, "The Mass & Nothing But" in The Catholic Thing, March 16, 2018. 

Internet, 17 March, 2018: https://www.thecatholicthing.org/2018/03/16/the-mass-nothing-but/ 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 1. 
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John Henry has told his readers that his conversion had something of a pre-history 
in his childhood. Just as Newman is saying in 1864 that his Catholic convictions had 
their origin in his conversion of 1816, so he also seems to be saying that the particular 
character which his conversion assumed had a prior context and preparation in the very 
temper of his mind as a child and youth. He looked at things in a certain way - there was 
a pre-existing ethos, though the term is not used. His mind had had a certain preparation. 

Further, Newman noted all this down early on in his career. He informs us that he 
wrote recollections of these events and others “that have a bearing on my later 
convictions” after he had grown up. It was “either in the Long Vacation of 1820, or in 
October, 1823” that he first did this recording. This suggests that at this time, and 
probably earlier in his late adolescence following his conversion, Newman could see a 
connection between his prior habit or temper of mind and his conversion and its resultant 
religious convictions. The dawn in his mind of the idea of ethos was appearing, without 
the word being used. His influences were not those of Keble, but those of Evangelicals 
such as Mayers - and these built on his own earlier temper of mind. 

One of the constant themes in the thought of John Henry Newman is that one’s 
formal convictions cannot be wholly explained as conclusions and acts of the explicit 
reason. Nor, it appears on closer inspection, are they reducible merely to the bald 
imperative of one’s “conscience,” simply stated and without further context. They are 
also grounded in the bent of mind, one’s assumptions, expectations, first principles and 
propensities of mind prior to formal conviction. This temper of mind sets the direction 
for what the mind will tend to regard as probable and true, provided it bears scrutiny by 
formal reason. On the basis of these assumptions and primary notions, the faithful and 
upright conscience, such as Newman’s after 1816, operates. 

There is a further detail mentioned about his conversion. He writes that he is 
“obliged to mention, though I do it with great reluctance, another deep impression, which 
at this time, the autumn of 1816, took possession of me - there can be no mistake about 
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the fact; - viz, that it was the will of God that I should lead a single life.” He 
experienced the call to celibacy for the sake of the Kingdom of Heaven. Now, this was 
precisely one of the features he would later discover as characterising the ethos of the 
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Ibid., p. 7. 
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early, patristic Church - lost, of course, at the Reformation. The ethos of the patristic 
Church was the surest ethos, he would later claim, that made for the acceptance and 
preservation of Christian truth. It was this ethos that had to be recovered if assent to 
Revelation was to be secure. I suspect that the mention of this element in his conversion 
is calculated to indicate to the reader that, without Newman having realized it at his 
conversion, he had the beginnings of a Catholic ethos. 

His brother Frank decidedly lacked this. This ethos opened John Henry to a 
dogmatic religion, a religion of Scripture yes, but Scripture as understood according to 
the Creed. Frank was converted to revealed religion as presented in Scripture - and 
Scripture, of course, was to be read and interpreted by the good, conscientious subject, 
the one who had been converted to it. In the classic Protestant perception, if a person was 
good and conscientious, and if he accepted the truth of Scripture, Scriptura sola, he 
would judge correctly the divine teaching of Revelation in Scripture - and of course, he 
would have the assistance of the Holy Spirit. That was the Protestant understanding of a 
right “ethos.” One who possessed this would attain to religious knowledge. 

Frank (and any sincere classic Protestant) was not enduringly bound to a Creed - 
especially if he found, on considering the matter conscientiously, that a Creed did not 
conform to the real teaching of Scripture. But then, naturally, the question could arise, 
and it did arise with Frank: what would happen if on closer inspection Scripture itself was 
found to be lacking in something morally and logically necessary for it to be regarded as 
the truth? After all, the private judgment of the good person, the person with a good 
moral ethos, was sufficient for him to attain the truth. The idea of ethos was critical, and 
in fact much more commonly held than a first impression suggests. 

Ethos (1818-1825) 

There was no significant change of religious opinions during Newman’s undergraduate 
years at Trinity - a period which he looked back on with happiness late in life. He was 
firmly Evangelical and enjoying the continuing friendship and influence of his original 
mentor, Walter Mayers. In respect to the connection of practice (and, implicitly, of 
character ) with right belief, we do notice that Newman writes in his Journal in October 
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1819 - during his time at Trinity - that “As a man’s faith, so is his practice”. This is 

1443 

recorded as being a Scripture teaching. Eight years later in his “Occasional thoughts” 

1444 

of 1827, Froude would note the connection of moral character with faith. It indicates 
in the young Newman, still a teenager, an interest in the connection between the faith and 
the way one chooses to live - or the content of the faith and a moral character. 


Of special interest to our topic is Newman’s earliest published position, as 
contained in his letter to the Christian Observer of May 1821. This was an Anglican 
Evangelical periodical, founded in 1802 in response to the Dissenters’ Leeds Mercury. 
Newman was a 20-year-old recent graduate. This was, of course, prior to the 1823 
reading parties elsewhere of the High Anglican Keble with his proteges - Newman’s 
three future companion Tutors. It is also at the time of Keble’s sermons of the early 

1445 

1820s, in which Scripture is used to support his point about moral rectitude enabling 
right religious knowledge. Newman was writing as a young Anglican Evangelical, and in 
an Anglican Evangelical organ. 

1446 

Newman’s concern in his letter is with the rejection of “the truths of the Bible”. 
Rather than present an argument providing evidences for the truth of those doctrines, the 
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J. H. Newman, Autobiographical Writings, p. 162 (Early Journals: Book I). 

1443 

This point, though, is made primarily to show the importance of holding to the content of the Faith, if 
one fails in the holding of the faith, this will affect one's practice. 

1444 

R. H. Froude, Remains of the late Reverend Richard Hurrell Froude, M.A. fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
in two volumes. London: printed for J.G. & F. Rivington, St Paul's Church yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall. 1838. Vol I. (July 16, 1827) "On the connection between a right faith and right practice; on the 
ethos of heresy". Froude asks, "Is there or is there not, the same probability that a man who is morally 
good, will have a right faith?" p. 114. 
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J. Pereiro, 'Ethos' and the Oxford Movement, p. 94. Pereiro discusses these sermons which he has 
studied. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries, Vol. 1, p.102-105. May 1821 (to the Christian Observer): 

Part of Newman's Letter to the Editor of the Christian Observer (May 1821) is the following: 

(regarding) "Mathematical studies ... no science perhaps is more adapted to confirm our belief in 
the truth of Christianity than that of mathematics, when cultivated with a proper disposition of 
mind. It is calculated to humble us, ... If persons would but consider this analogy, if they would 
but apply something of the same temper and calm judgment to religion which they do not refuse 
to science, there would be but few objectors to the truths of the Bible. But their passions are 
brought into play: they fear lest the Gospel should be true; they hate the light, their heart is not 
inclined to spiritual duties and therefore they approach the examination of the Scriptures with 
prejudice; they decide superficially and turn away in disgust. The conclusions of Newton are 
implicitly believed, because the arguments which prove their truth are sound. The nature of those 
conclusions makes no difference in our belief; we acknowledge them whatever they may turn out 
to be; be they difficult, mysterious, incomprehensible, seemingly contradictory, it matters not: 
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young man, just out of his teens, chooses to comment on the “proper disposition of mind” 
- the “temper” of mind - which favours their reception or rejection. This is his interest - 
as it was to be in his correspondence with Blanco White seven years later. Mathematical 
science, he writes in the letter, “when cultivated with a proper disposition of mind” is 

1447 

especially adapted to “confirm our belief in the truth of Christianity”. Such study “is 
calculated to humble us”. If persons who reject the truths of the Bible would but 
approach revealed religion with the same humble impartiality with which they should 
approach science, “there would be but few objectors to the truths of the Bible.” So a 
humble impartiality of mind is needed for the acceptance of revealed truth - the critical 
need is “a proper disposition of mind” (my italics). 

Newman does not fault unbelievers in their intelligence or logic. Rather, they are 
prejudiced, and this involves attitudes to truth and to duty. They “fear lest the Gospel 
should be true,” they “are not inclined to spiritual duties.” Indeed, they “hate the light” - 
the young Evangelical is manifesting his biblical reading (John 3: 18-21) and his 
Evangelical convictions. Unbelief arises from a dislike of the Gospel and a disinclination 
to spiritual obligations. That is, as we might interpret him, such persons are not virtuous. 
In this, his first public declaration on belief and unbelief, Newman sees the root of the 
matter as lying in, without using the expression, an ethos or moral temper of mind - and 
fidelity and impartial commitment to duty is a prominent component of it. Newman’s 
firm assurance of this, as expressed in his letter of May 1821 (a time when, he later said, 

1448 

he was very much part of the Evangelical community), suggests that his view is 
derived from his Evangelical influences following his conversion. 


they are proved. ... What would be said to that man. who. instead of sifting the proofs on which 
these propositions are built, and beginning with the demolition of the premises, should 
commence with asserting the falsity of the conclusion from some a priori conception of his own 
fancy, and then proceed, by the help of this assumption of error in the conclusion, to overthrow 
the reasonings on which it is founded? Yet this thing is done daily with the Bible. Men begin at the 
wrong end of the scale of reasoning; and having refuted, as they conceive, a doctrine by 
arguments resting on the basis of pre-conceived ideas, they proceed up the ladder, and arrive at 
once at the portentous determination, that all the proofs which have been advanced in support 
of that doctrine, and the book which contains an avowal of that doctrine, must be erroneous. It is 
in this spirit that they lay down the unphilosophical axiom, 'a true religion can have no mysteries;' 
and then infer either that Christianity is not a true religion, because it contains mysteries - or that 
it contains no mysteries, because it is a true religion. Nothing can be more illogical, more 
unworthy of a person of science than such conclusions; but where the passions of men are 
roused, and their interests concerned, little regard is paid to consistency or impartiality...." 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. I, p. 102. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries, Vol. XXX, p. 180, To George T. Edwards Birmingham Febr 8.1883. 
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Of course, these “Evangelical influences” must be understood broadly. Just as the 

1449 

Evangelical Milner was open to the thought of the un-Evangelical Butler, so too 
Newman would have been open to certain (congenial) non-Evangelical influences. His 
letter of 1821 expresses thought which looks similar to that expressed repeatedly in both 
the Volumes, and especially in Volume II, of Van Mildert’s Boyle Lectures. It is not 
unlikely that Newman had been reading Van Mildert while an undergraduate at Trinity, 
which is to say prior to his writing of this letter. 

Certainly, the standard Evangelical concern was primarily for the state of the heart, 
rather than the accomplishments and abilities of the reason. When the young Newman 
fell under the influence of Mayers, his mentor urged on him Doddridge’s The Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul. He read assiduously William Beveridge’s Private 
Thoughts. Both these works instilled the thought that one must be spiritually minded. 
The earnest Christian governs his mind and thoughts, and forms a proper and moral habit 
of mind. The will has a power to control thoughts and beliefs, and it should be used for 
this very moral purpose. 

This is evident in John Newton, too. Apart from his Authentic Narrative which 
chronicles the rise in him of a sensitive conscience and its leading him to an apprehension 
of and assent to the Christian faith, Newton’s other famous work was his Cardiphonia, 

1450 

or, The Utterance of the Heart. The very title of the work illustrates this emphasis. 
Belief involves utterances of the heart. It warns that a “moonlight head-knowledge, 
derived from a system of sentiments, .... is, in my judgment, a poor thing.” Rather, “The 

1451 

gospel addresses both head and heart.” The state of the heart and the consequent 
temper of mind is decisive in the acceptance of divine revelation. In his chapter, “Eight 
Letters to the Reverend Mr. S —” (probably addressed to the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
Newton’s convert and the young Newman’s greatly admired author), Newton writes that 
“true religion is not a science of the head, so much as an inward and heart-felt 
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As in Milner's attack on Hume, using Butler's ideas on the Conscience (in his Gibbon's Account of 
Christianity). 
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Rev. J. Newton, Cardiphonia or, The Utterance of the Heart in the Course of a Real Correspondence. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. (Undated. Advertisement 1780). 

Internet archive on September 18, 2013: 

http://archive.Org/stream/cardiphoniaorutt00newtuoft#page/148/mode/2up 
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Ibid., Letter III to Mrs -, p. 290. 
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perception”. Again, “It is not through defect of understanding, but a want of 
simplicity and humility, that so many stumble like the blind at noon-day, and can see 

1453 

nothing of those great truths which are written in the Gospel as with a sun-beam”. 


We read in the Apologia that one very important book Newman read at the time of 

1454 

his teenage conversion was Joseph Milner’s Church History - Milner was a prominent 
Evangelical writer of the time of Wesley’s revival. Not only does it show, in effect, that 
the idea of moral ethos was widely held, but also the probability that the young Newman 
would have been influenced in this direction precisely by Evangelicalism. He would 

1455 

have pondered Milner’s account of Arianism, and what he had to say of Arius’s death: 
“That the danger of the Church from heresy was particularly great at this time, will 
be equally admitted by all who believe that the Trinitarian doctrine includes within 
it whatever is most precious and interesting in the Gospel: that here on one side an 
appeal was made to God in his own appointed way, in faith, prayer, patience, and 
sincerity; while the other side dealt in falsehood, artifice, ambition and worldly 

policy, is evident from the narrative . Certain it is, that the fear of God rested 

with the Trinitarians, though it was at too low an ebb among all parties. Among 
these, however, nothing like such wickedness appears; while the Arians evidently 
seem to have been given up to the greatest villainies and profligacy ” (my 

• V \ 1456 

italics). 

This idea appears elsewhere in Milner. In his Gibbon’s Account of Christianity 
Considered, Together with some strictures on Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural 
Religion (1781), the Evangelical Milner makes it clear that what is needed was spiritual 
understanding. He writes that “following the rational scent of Mr. Locke, who first 
unhappily gave Reason leave to intrude herself into the secrets of Christianity, (he, 
Hume) keeps her in full employ, till he has demolished all, both natural and revealed 
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Ibid., To Rev. Mr. S - Letter 1, p. 149. 
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Ibid., Letter 2, p. 152. 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia, p. 7. World's Classics edition. 
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Arianism would become a major interest of Newman's, and the subject of his first book. 
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J. Milner, The History of the Church of Christ Volume 2 (publ. 1795), chapter III (at end of chapter III). 
January 10, 2014: http://www.biblestudytools.com/history/milner-history-of-the-church-of-christ-vol-2/ 
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religion”. Evangelical writers such as Newton, Scott, Beveridge, Milner and others 
had an implicit theory of religious knowledge, involving the influence of the state of the 

1458 

heart and a moral life. Plainly, this was derived from their reading of Scripture. 


We see this general theory of religious knowledge also in Newman’s personal 
correspondence. Newman was soon to have the anxiety of seeing his brother Charles, a 
year his junior, gradually abandoning Christianity. Charles was destined never to make 
his way in life - as his father predicted. As has been referred to previously, on Saturday 
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August 9, 1823 Newman noted a long discussion (“from Tumham Green to 
Knightsbridge”) which he had with Charles on points of his unbelief. Two doctrines that 
Charles questioned were the doctrine of Hell and the sinful condition of man - which is 
to say, the very reality of “sin.” These, of course, were pivotal Evangelical doctrines, and 

1460 

Newman would think long on each in future years, for they commonly constituted an 
obstacle to the acceptance of the Christian faith. Charles criticizes Newton and Scott, 
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J. Milner, Gibbon's Account of Christianity considered: Together with some Strictures on Hume's 

Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion. York: Printed by A. Ward; and sold by G. Robinson ... and T. Cadell 

... London; J. Merrill, in Cambridge; J. Fletcher, in Oxford; W. Tesseyman, in York; T. Browne, in Hull; and J. 

Binns, in Leeds. 1781, p. 199. Internet Archive, on September 20, 2013: 

http://archive.Org/stream/gibbonsaccountof00miln#page/n5/mode/2up 

When he was fourteen Newman had dallied a little with Hume ( Apologia p. 3). During 1818 (his first full 

year at Trinity, when he won his 9-year scholarship) he read some of Gibbon. In view of his early love for 

Milner (the Church History, Apologia, p. 7) one wonders whether he also read Milner's critique of Gibbon 

and Hume in Gibbon's Account of Christianity Considered. If so, it would have introduced to him Butler's 

thought on the Conscience, which the Evangelical Milner draws on for his critiques of these authors. 
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Richard Marius writes of Luther's view of the right understanding of Holy Scripture: 

"So Luther could explain easily enough why so many people disagreed with him so profoundly on 
what Scripture meant. False interpreters, he thought, did not possess the Word of God. And 
without the Word, they must be on the side of the devil. ... If people did not understand Scripture, 
it was because they did not possess the Word; and without the Word they must be the agents of 
Satan, no matter how innocent they might appear." ( Luther: A Biography. 1974, p. 107). 

If Richard Marius is right, then Luther thought that moral dispositions were deeply connected with the 
apprehension of truth. In writing of the Oxford Movement's view of the ethos of the Reformers, James 
Pereiro tells us that in "the religious polemics of the sixteenth century both Catholic and Protestant 
controversialists argued along similar lines: holy lives and holy doctrine went together, as did moral and 
theological corruption" (J. Pereiro, 'Ethos' and the Oxford Movement, p. 189, footnote 11 - referring to H. 
Parish). 

To quote Luther himself, the state of the heart is of great importance even in translating Holy Scripture. 
"Ah, translating is not every man's skill as the mad saints imagine. It requires a right, devout, honest, 
sincere, God-fearing, Christian, trained, informed and experienced heart. Therefore I hold that no false 
Christian or factious spirit can be a decent translator." (my italics). 

Martin Luther, Luther's Works, Vol. 35. Fortress Press. Philadelphia, 1970, p. 194. 
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J. H. Newman, J. H. Autobiographical Writings, pp. 192-193. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries, Vol. XXIX, p. 296, To E. B. Pusey, The Oratory Aug.4. 1880. 
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which suggests that both these Evangelical authors had been spoken of by his older 
brother with respect. Charles also appealed to Butler’s Analogy for support on a point - a 
book, Charles reminded Newman, “which you recommended me”. 

Newman records three things that he stressed with his brother on this occasion. 
Before anyone could judge of the Scripture doctrines (which is to say, before one can 
attain religious truth) he had “to read the Bible constantly and attentively, to pray for 
grace to understand it incessantly, and to strive to live up to the dictates of conscience and 

1461 

what the mind acknowledges to be right”. Let us immediately notice that these 
requirements for the acceptance of Revelation (“the Scripture doctrines”) are not 
reducible simply to following “the dictates of the conscience”. As a matter of fact 
fidelity to the conscience comes third in the list, suggesting that the first two are a kind of 
foundation or at least context for an indispensable fidelity to the conscience. Those two 
are the readiness to study the Bible assiduously, and a resolve to pray for divine aid in the 

1462 

understanding of it. 

So the temper of mind required of one to judge Scripture doctrines aright required, 
but was more than mere fidelity to “the dictates of the conscience”. This stands to 
reason, for one could be pursuing the dictates of a profoundly mistaken conscience, one 
that had no interest in reading “the Bible constantly and attentively” - indeed one that 
was hostile to it. A certain ethos was required, a matrix of basic principles within which 

1463 

the dutiful conscience operated. 
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Ibid., p. 193. 
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This was in 1823 - when Newman was firmly Evangelical still. That is to say, the ethos behind his own 
understanding of revealed truth was at this point an Evangelical protestant one. The context of the 
upright conscience was the Bible - with a dogmatic framework, but with little store placed on the Church. 
He was a man of Scripture and Creed, but not yet a Church man. Within his commitment to dogmatic and 
creedal truth there were present the seeds of a future Catholic ethos, but this was yet to emerge. 
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Decades later Newman referred to the idea of "ethos" held by him and his friends when at Oxford. 
Writing to Sister Mary Gabriel du Boulay from the Oratory on January 2, 1870, Newman had this to say: 
(There is a need for) "what I call levelling up. If we are to convert souls savingly they must have the due 
preparation of heart, and if England is to be converted, there must be a great move of the national mind 
to a better sort of religious sentiment. Wesleyans, Anglicans, Congregationalists, Unitarians, must be 
raised to one and the same (what we used to call at Oxford) 'ethos 1 . That is the same moral and 
intellectual state of mind to bring them to this is 'levelling up'." ( Letters and Diaries, Vol. 25, p. 3). 
Obviously Newman was not implying that the lack of a common and necessary "ethos" was due simply to 
a failure in the following of their consciences on the part of "Wesleyans, Anglicans, Congregationalists, 
Unitarians". More was needed for a right ethos than just a commitment to "following one's conscience". 
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Certain basic philosophical assumptions were also involved - all making up the 

1464 

ethos that is necessary. In his letter to Charles of 12 December that same year, 1823, 
Newman refers back to their conversation of August 9, and insists that as in other 
disciplines, the critical issue in religion is the readiness to acknowledge and accept 
objective truth as a point of duty. It will not do to allow that one opinion is as good as 
another, though they be even contradictory. “We find one man of one opinion in religion, 
another of another,” he writes. “Contradictions can no more be true in religion” he 
continues, “than in astronomy or chemistry.” That is to say, objective truth is a fact, and 
its acceptance is a duty. Truth is not morally neutral, as if a mere intellectual preference. 
The temper or basic position of a person’s mind must be such as to have accepted this. 

Importantly, there is a connection between holding the faith and moral excellence. 
He writes: “he who holdeth not ‘the faith,’ (I am not now determining what that faith is) 
such a one is said to be incapable of true moral excellence, and so exposed to the 

1465 

displeasure of God”. Newman’s primary source for this dictum that unbelief negates 
moral goodness would have been the doctrine of Scripture (for such a one “is said” to be 

1466 

incapable). Newman continues that this moral fault will show itself in a failure to be 
conscientious in seeking the truth of the matter. The “conscience” must be roused to its 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. I, p. 169. 
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Ibid., p. 170. 
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An obvious reference in Scripture, one may suppose, would be Mark 16:16: "He who believes and is 
baptized will be saved; but he who does not believe will be condemned." This judgment of God on 
deliberate unbelief presumes that this deliberate unbelief is morally culpable and indicative of serious 
moral fault. There is, then, a connection between moral character and religious opinion. 

Another reference in Scripture, among many, is that which we notice at the end of the Acts of the 
Apostles, when Paul pronounces on those who did not believe, quoting Isaiah: "The Holy Spirit spoke the 
truth to your forefathers when he said through Isaiah the prophet: 'Go to this people and say, 'You will be 
ever hearing but never understanding; you will be ever seeing but never perceiving.' For this people's 
heart has become calloused; they hardly hear with their ears, and they have closed their eyes. Otherwise 
they might see with their eyes, hear with their ears, understand with their hearts and turn, and I would 
heal them.'" (Acts of the Apostles 28: 25-27). Again, St Paul, writing to the Ephesians , has this to say of the 
"Gentiles": "They are darkened in their understanding and separated from the life of God because of the 
ignorance that is in them due to the hardening of their hearts" (Ephesians 4: 18). (My italics). 

Samuel Johnson wrote : "those who are in the power of evil habits must conquer them as they can; and 
conquered they must be, or neither wisdom nor happiness can be attained" (my italics). Essays, No. 27, 
"Power of Habits". Internet 12 Sept. 2018 : http://www.johnsonessays.com/the-idler/27-power-habits/ 

Newman, as part of his stress on moral character, stresses obedience in moral action for a person to 
attain moral and religious truth. This is not especially original. We notice it in No. 89 of The Catechism of 
the Catholic Church (1994,1997), in the section "The Interpretation of the Heritage of Faith" (I, ch. II, Art. 
II, Sect 3). The text states that "Dogmas are lights along the path of faith; they illuminate it and make it 
secure. Conversely, if our life is upright, our intellect and heart will be open to welcome the light shed by 
the dogmas of faith". It then refers the reader to John 8:31 ("If you continue in my word, you are truly my 
disciples, and you will know the truth, and the truth will make you free"). 
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duty by the thought of the consequences: “the first point then to press upon the 
conscience is that we are playing with edged tools, if instead of endeavouring 
perseveringly to ascertain what the truth is, we consider the subject carelessly, 
capriciously, or with indifference.” Furthennore, this failure to be conscientious in 
ascertaining the truth is common: “Now it will be found, I presume, even on a slight 
examination, that the generality of men have not made up their religious views in this 

1467 

sincere spirit...” 

All up, the young Newman (this is in 1823) goes beyond the position that fidelity 
to the conscience - in other words a moral life - is necessary for the attainment of 
religious truth. He is also saying that unbelief involves moral failure and the lack of a 
moral temper of mind. But it is not a simple matter. Newman does not formally claim 
that a good person will necessarily attain the truth (which tended to be a Protestant 
assumption). 

Further, on August 9, 1824 - just several weeks ordained a deacon - Newman 
writes to his father that “a good dissenter is of course incomparably better than a bad 

1468 

Churchman - but a good Churchman I think better than a good dissenter.” This would 
imply that, as Newman then sees the matter, other things being equal, the good 
Churchman is to be presumed a man of a better moral character and ethos than the good 
dissenter. He assents to the fuller revealed truth that is included in Church principles, 
while the Dissenter rejects this fuller truth, however sincerely. This particular view, of 
course, would gain in him a much more balanced sophistication in the years ahead. 

James Pereiro suggests that Newman’s remark in his letter to Blanco White on 1 

1469 

March, 1828 (that he relied on Froude’s authority “for lowering the intellectual 
powers into handmaids of our moral nature”) indicates that he depended on Froude for 

1470 

this idea. But Newman’s reading at the time of his conversion of 1816, his published 
letter of 1821, his dealings with Charles in 1823, and his letter to his father in August of 
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1824 - all in his Evangelical period - show that he had the elements of this idea well 
before his meeting with Froude, let alone his later friendship with Keble. It is much more 
likely that Newman’s incidental remark to Blanco White on his relying on “Froude’s 
authority” was a kind of jesting way of pointing to support for his own view. He brings 
forward Froude’s “authority” as being in full agreement with the general idea he has just 
insisted on, while then going on to stress that he himself took it further than his 
companions. 

In his discussions with his brother in 1823, Newman also distinguishes between 
internal and external evidence of revealed truth. Each involves different criteria of truth. 
The criteria for external evidences are not peculiar to religion. They are criteria normal 
to human reason and the rules of general argument. Newman would go on to examine 
this point in the years ahead, and, in the line of Butler, to develop his theory that in 
matters of fact it is not mere demonstration but a sense of powerful probability which 
brings the mind to certitude. However, what Newman insists on at this early stage is the 
place of “moral feeling” in the matter of internal evidence. 

The point is kept up. On March 3, 1825, he writes to his brother Charles that while 
external evidences are judged by “the obvious and general canons” by which we judge 
the truth of everything - which is to say, “purely logical principles” - the “internal 
evidence depends a great deal on moral feeling; so that if we did not agree, we might 

1471 

accuse each other of prejudice or pride”. He is speaking of a moral ethos. Three 
weeks after this letter, he drives the point hard against his brother. “I consider the 
rejection of Christianity to arise from a fault of the heart, not of the intellect; that unbelief 

arises, not from mere error of reasoning, but either from pride or from sensuality. A 

dislike of the contents of Scripture is at the bottom of unbelief.” 

That is, since the contents (i.e., the doctrine itself) must be rejected (because of this 
prideful or sensual dislike), the evidences for it must in some way be rejected. The 
unbeliever is not impartial in the temper of his mind, and this is because of his dislike. 
He dislikes - indeed, he hates - what he sees. There is “at the bottom that secret 
antipathy for the doctrines of Christianity, which is quite out of the reach of 
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argument”. This is the point he made in his letter nearly four years earlier, in May, 
1821. 

And so Newman does not expect “so much to show Christianity true , as to prove it 

1473 

rational, nor to prove infidelity false, so much as irrational ”. We can also see here the 
beginnings of Newman’s grappling with the notion of what it is to be rational and 
reasonable. It was impossible to show that Christianity was true, if a false notion of 
rationality held the field, and if there were to be lacking a truly moral life disposing the 
mind for the acceptance of the truth. Here Newman is stressing the pivotal effect of a 
person’s state of mind and heart, which includes his possession of the right fundamental 
starting points and a moral readiness to follow his conscience. 

In fact, there was a further consideration, as Newman told his brother the following 
month. It indicated that his moral state disqualified him from attaining the truth of the 
matter. On April 14 (1825) he wrote that “one proof’ of his brother being “under the 
influence of pride” was his assumption that the “unassisted reason is competent to 

1474 

discover moral and religious truth.” This was one of the assumptions which were 

1475 

inimical to attaining the truth, and the roots of this assumption were moral. Charles 
had thought in this fashion for some time, Newman pointed out - which would have 

1476 

meant that he “never entered into the spirit of Christianity”. He never had its ethos - 
so he could not grasp its truth. 

Newman is stressing a temper of mind that involved certain assumptions and moral 
attitudes which lie at the origin of the rejection of revelation. Its roots are moral, but we 
ought note, as already said, that this is more than a matter simply of following or not 
following one’s “conscience”. One may be following one’s conscience as one thinks one 
sees it, but one’s vision and judgment may be blinded because of a deeper moral failure 
and vice - manifested in dislike of revealed doctrine. On July 26 of the same year - in 
answer to a letter from Charles a week earlier, Newman repeats this point. Charles is 
labouring under a prejudice originating in dislike: “I have stated what I consider a fact. 


lbid v p. 219. (To Charles Robert Newman, March 24 .1825). 
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that your doubts of the truth of Christianity originated in a dislike of its doctrines. I 

1477 

wished therefore to draw near and put my linger on the seat of the disease”. All of 

1478 

these things Newman was saying well before any acquaintance with Froude. 


Ethos (1825-1826) 


By the time of his ordination to the Anglican priesthood, Newman was abandoning the 
key Evangelical doctrine on regeneration by conversion. But his basic idea of the moral 
ethos in religious assent continued. On May 29 (1825) Newman, having completed 
nearly a year as deacon in parish ministry, was ordained to the priesthood in Christ 
Church chapel by the Bishop of Oxford. The issue of the good conscience as a principal 
component of a right ethos of mind for the attainment of religious truth, continues in his 
sermons. Be it noted that we are pursuing the early history Newman’s notion of ethos. 
We are not merely commenting on Pereiro’s opinion on the origin in Keble of Newman’s 
idea of ethos. We are tracking the history of Newman’s idea of the conscience and its 
place in religious belief. 

Two weeks after his ordination on May 29 he preached his sermon on “Secret 

1479 

Faults”. 

“Now (I repeat),” he writes, “unless we have some just idea of our hearts and of 
sin, we can have no right idea of a Moral Governor, a Saviour or a Sanctifier, that 
is, in professing to believe in them, we shall be using words without attaching 
distinct meaning to them. Thus self-knowledge is at the root of all real religious 
knowledge; and it is in vain, - worse than vain, - it is a deceit and a mischief, to 
think to understand the Christian doctrines as a matter of course, merely by being 
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taught by books, or by attending sermons, or by any outward means, however 
excellent, taken by themselves. For it is in proportion as we search our hearts 
and understand our own nature, that we understand what is meant by an Infinite 
Governor and Judge; in proportion as we comprehend the nature of disobedience 
and our actual sinfulness, that we feel what is the blessing of the removal of sin, 

14S0 

redemption, pardon, sanctification, which otherwise are mere words”. 

Newman continues: “God speaks to us primarily in our hearts. Self-knowledge is the 
key to the precepts and doctrines of Scripture...” So a sense of sin, obviously involving 
the action of the accusing conscience, is needed to “understand what is meant by an 
Infinite Governor and Judge.” 

Apart from the sense of personal sin (that is, “disobedience and our actual 
sinfulness”), Newman also places stress on the desire to be faithful to the conscience as 
the element that shapes the mind for a due assent to revealed truth. The mind must be 
properly prepared for the reasoning that is involved and for the assent that will be made. 
For this there is needed a conscience that is striving to be obedient to God’s law: 
“Obedience to God’s commandments, which implies knowledge of sin and of holiness, 
and the desire and endeavour to please Him, this is the only practical interpreter of 
Scripture doctrine. Without self-knowledge you have no root in yourselves 

1481 

personally”. 

Newman is insisting emphatically on the moral state of the heart, the temper of 
mind, the moral character, which includes the matrix of assumptions within which the 
conscience functions, together with the fidelity or otherwise of the conscience itself - in 

1482 

other words, the moral ethos of one’s mind and heart. 

1483 

A week later he preached his Sermon on “Conscience, its use etc” - and the 
basic idea of fidelity to the conscience and a right ethos shaping one’s knowledge 
continues to feature. He writes that “the knowlg & doing our duty, seem to be quite 
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separate & it is often tht. that we can know our duty without doing it - this however is 
not (quite) the case - for the more we do our duty, the clearer we shall know our duty - a 
man can hardly know his duty unless he does it - for doing his duty is the way to know 

1484 

more & more of it.” 

“The more we strive to act up to our conscience, the more will conscience be 
enlightened to understand what is rt & wrong - a good man is always aiming to 
do what is holy & righteous, and the more he strives, the more is his conscience 
enlarged - thus as his conduct rises nearer & nearer to heaven, his sense of duty 

1485 

& his conscience mount higher & higher with it”. 

I486 

On August 28 (1825) in his sermon, “On Sms against Conscience”, Newman 
states that it is an error to suppose that “a good conscience” is “not necessary for arriving 
at religious truth.” So a good conscience is not just necessary to know one’s duty. It is 
needed for a knowledge of religious truth. Purity of heart “is necessary for a correct 
judgment.” An “habitually irreligious man will not enter into the meaning of the word of 
God” (my italics). 

The “habitually irreligious man,” we may incidentally and in passing assume, is not 
merely the man who fails to follow his conscience, whatever be its principles. He is one 
who possesses a set of assumptions and beliefs which are absolutely inimical to 
Revelation. The right ethos, Newman will later say, involves an habituation of mind with 
moral and religious truth and it is this that is decisive, rather than mere logical reasoning. 

So then, it is by acting dutifully that one comes to know one’s duty. One’s moral 
state, forged and manifested by one’s right actions - itself the result of fidelity to the 
conscience - disposes and equips a person for a correct judgment as to duty and as to 
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knowledge of religious truth. The word ethos is not used, but the idea is manifestly 
present here. The “good conscience” is a dominant element in this temper of mind. 
Significantly, Newman’s source for this is Scripture: 

“Thus St Paul speaks of some who having wilfully sinned, wandered from the 
true doctrines of Scripture - 'who', he says, 'having put away a good conscience, 
concerning faith have made shipwreck' 1 Tim.l.” “Let them recollect” he 
continues, “our Savior's words - 'Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall SEE 
God' <Matt.5”, “and it is from a neglect of this principle that the conscience of so 
many is dark and erring. They do not strive to obey it, and therefore it is a blind 
guide - The more implicitly we follow its suggestions, the more likely is it to 

1487 

suggest aright”. 

The indications are that, at this point, it is especially Evangelical influences and 
Holy Scripture which have brought home to Newman the necessity of a moral character 

1488 

and ethos (without the term “ethos” being used) for the attainment of religious truth. 

A few weeks later, in his sermon of September 18 (1825), Newman applies his 
point about dislike for the truth and following one’s conscience more fully to “the 
heathen”. Their state of desolation “was the consequence of sin - they did not follow 
conscience & seek the Lord in humility & prayer, and therefore did not find him - Thus 

1489 

their mistakes arose ultimately fr dislike of the truth” (my italics). Newman is now 
applying to natural religion the point he had made back in 1821 about revealed religion, 
and we shall notice this again later. His observation is made as if in passing (“nor must 
we forget...”), which is to say as if scarcely to be questioned. 
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We notice that he is reading more widely on pagan religion, for a few weeks later 
on 8 October, 1825, he tells his mother that he is “reading Davison on Primitive 

1490 

Sacrifice”. He writes on December 4, 1825 (Sermon 9 - on natural religion), that the 
reason “why the heathen world has never drawn those practical truths from a survey of 
life and nature, which are so evidently contained in them - why with the same heavens 
and earth, the same state of being and the same course of human affairs, even their wisest 
men were so ignorant in the first principles of religion as on a late occasion I 

1491 

endeavoured to describe. - Now sin was the cause of their ignorance”. 

But this is not to be thought of as applying to the heathen alone, for “we ourselves, 
being of the same evil and corrupt nature with them, and differing from them only as 
grace has made us to differ <vid. 1 Cor.4> we too most assuredly stand in danger of 
losing not only our knowledge of God, but even much more our perception of the gospel 
and our understanding of the mystery of Christian salvation, if we do not keep our hearts 

1492 

with all diligence and pray for grace to purify them from the love of sin”. (italics 
mine). 


As has been pointed out, for all Newman’s distinctive stress on “fidelity to the 
conscience” in acquiring the temper of mind that accepts the truth, nevertheless, this 
cannot be understood in just any sense. For instance, there must be a love for and 
attention to the message of Scripture. In his letter of 1823 to his brother Charles, 
Newman had listed the assiduous reading of Scripture (together with and as included in 
fidelity to the Conscience) as necessary for the attainment of religious truth. Familiarity 
with Scripture is part of the ethos of mind that is needed. In a letter to Simon Lloyd Pope 
on February 18, 1824, Newman observes that the continued and searching study of 
Scripture “gives us that ‘inward witness’ it so often describes, which is after all the great 

1493 

evidence for its divine origin”. 
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On March 27, 1825, Newman preached his sermon on the “inward witness” to 
revelation. There is a witness interior to the believing subject which supports the 
testimony of Scripture and that is the consciousness of oneself as having improved as a 
result of faith and obedience. Obedience implies, we may add, the dutiful action of 
conscience. From personal experience he knows that his heart is incurably diseased, but 

1494 

now he sees “holiness and peace produced in his soul” due to his faith and obedience. 

1495 

This is a “powerful argument for the truth of the divine testimony”. Significantly, 
Newman writes that for the average Christian this constitutes a more convincing 

1496 

testimony than the external evidences. So the man of good conscience - with a moral 
ethos - and who knows and obeys the Scriptures can confirm the truth of Scripture 
doctrine because he sees evidence of its promise fulfilled in his life. 

On December 18, 1825, Newman preached again on this “inward witness” to the 

1497 

truth of the Gospel. By “obeying the commands of Scripture we learn that these 
commands really come from God; by trying we make proof; by doing we come to 

1498 1499 

know”. That is to say, “by doing we come to know”. This is “a very real and 

1500 

substantial argument, an intimate token, of the truth of the Gospel”. The good 

1501 

conscience serves to assure the subject that the divine testimony is true. 


All this is to say that a certain moral state (the result of right moral choices and 
moral deeds), with its consequent moral character and temper of mind, is needed to attain 
religious truth. It is not just a matter of mere reasoning, though careful reasoning is 
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necessary. It requires practised virtue of a certain cast. These were ideas Newman was 
developing prior to his involvement with Keble and Froude. 

Early in 1826, Newman took up his position as tutor at Oriel. Newman’s first 
University Sermon of July 2, 1826, was entitled “The Philosophical Temper, First 

1502 

Enjoined by the Gospel,” and, for our purposes here, it is more significant than might 
at first be supposed. The “Philosophical Temper” Newman refers to in the sermon is the 
disposition of mind that is open to intellectual and educational advances, especially 
philosophical and scientific. Newman connects that “moral character”, which the Jewish 
and Christian religions hold up “as the excellence and perfection of human nature”, with 
the temper of mind that is conducive to philosophical and scientific advances. 

In the Sermon he writes that “some of those habits of mind” which the Bible 
represents “as alone pleasing in the sight of God” are the “very habits which are necessary 
for success in scientific investigation” (no.7). They make up the “character” of “the 
virtuous man” as presented in Scripture, an “original character,” only “scattered traces” of 
which are found in “authors unacquainted with the Bible.” This character of the virtuous 
man is distinguished by obedience to duty and holiness. 

We notice that, in the sermon, the theory that a moral character of mind is necessary 
(to a point) for the attainment of scientific knowledge is not presented as something new, 
which is to say a novel thesis peculiar to himself - it is assumed that non-believing 
scientists themselves broadly accept this. This itself shows that the basic idea of a moral 
ethos for right knowledge was generally held. What scientists have forgotten, in their 
accusations that Christianity is inimical to scientific advances, is that the moral character 
presented by the Christian Revelation and unique to it is exceptionally conducive to the 
advance of knowledge. This is precisely because it is superlatively moral. 

It is to be noticed once again that Newman does not say that it is the one who simply 
“follows his conscience” who will discover the truth - as if independent of other basic 
elements of the moral character. A right temper of mind includes this but is not to be 
reduced to it. One must be “earnest in seeking the truth”. This “is an indispensable 
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requisite for finding it” (no.8). There must be “modesty, patience, and caution,” - 
“dispositions of mind quite as requisite”; a “humble and reverential spirit of learners and 
disciples” is needed (no.9); a “tedious discipline,” and being moderate, dispassionate and 
cautious, fair in discussion, patient. All these constitute “the only temper” which will 
interpret nature properly. It is “a temper little known to the heathen world,” yet it “is the 
very temper which Christianity sets forth as the perfection of our moral character” (no. 10). 

Scripture “was, in matter of fact, the first to describe and inculcate that single- 
minded, modest, cautious, and generous spirit, which was, after a long time, found so 
necessary for success in the prosecution of philosophical researches” (no. 12). So “a true 
philosophical temper” is “allied to that which the Scriptures inculcate as the temper of a 
Christian”. The “Christian spirit is admirably fitted to produce the tone of thought and 
inquiry which leads to the discovery of truth”, even though “a slighter and less profound 
humility will do the same” (no. 13). 

Newman is not saying that one must be a Christian in order to have the temper of 
mind necessary for the attainment of scientific truth. The Christian moral character 
includes, but is greater than, the moral character needed for the philosophical temper. This 
is especially because, he explains in the Sermon, Christianity adds to the moral qualities 

1503 

favouring the philosophical spirit the awareness of personal sin and a moral fall - this is 
a doctrine that is the basis of the Christian system (no. 13). As a matter of fact, this 
acknowledgment of sin revolts many, and sets them on a course which can separate the 
philosophical school from the Christian Church (no. 15). 

We may note, in view of our next chapter, that Newman ends his discussion with 
the consideration that the very fact that Christianity came from uneducated Apostles, and 
proved to be so valuable for the “best canons ... for scientific investigation,” adds to the 
“strength of those accumulated probabilities, which on other grounds are so 
overpowering,” showing that “they were moved by the inspiration of God Himself’ 
(no. 16). Newman is already very much in possession of the idea of the persuasive force of 
“accumulated probabilities”. But to recognize the upshot of this likelihood which 
accumulated probabilities point to, a right moral ethos is needed. 
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Ethos: Newman, Keble and Froude What, then, can we say about Newman’s 
acquisition of the idea of what came to be called the moral ethos, the moral temper of 
mind formed by the conscience, and its necessity for religious knowledge? Newman 
gained his basic ideas on the moral element requisite for right judgment in faith early on 
and within an Evangelical environment - though not simply from Evangelical reading, 
for it is manifest even in Van Mildert whom he may have read as a student at Trinity. 

But it must also be said that it was a view widely assumed , as being Scriptural. It 
was assumed without being explored philosophically. I suspect it was held and assumed 
not merely by the educated but by ordinary religious folk who would have been 
instinctively suspicious of any religious views held by one living an unsatisfactory moral 
life. This is not to say it was brought forward with prominence as an essential factor in 
the common account of religious faith, which is what Newman and the Tractarians did. 
Nor was it thought through philosophically and made prominent in debate with the 
rationalist view of faith, which is what the Tractarians did, and especially Newman 
himself. Of course, the idea that unorthodox and heretical opinion was due to a bad moral 
ethos was opposed by those within the Enlightenment tradition of “Reason”. 

As further evidence of its currency, we may note remarks made later on by 
Newman’s friend, Edward Pusey. In correspondence during 1839 with his German 
Protestant friend Friedrich Tholock (a friendship begun in 1825), Pusey stated that the 
Tractarians accepted, firstly, the following: “Whatever is Catholic is true; the test of 

1504 

Catholicity being the ‘quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus'”. Secondly, they 
held that it is a person’s duty to accept the Nicene Creed on the authority of the Church, 
and not because he happens to agree with its articles on the basis of its agreement with 
Scripture. This is not what Martin Luther would allow. 

Significantly for our purposes here, Pusey writes that “The Ultra-Protestant 
believes ‘the good man,’ the individual, to be infallibly ‘guided into all truth;’ we, the 
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For Pusey, catholicity, or universality, could only have been present in the Patristic Church which was 
as yet undivided. This had been Newman's view in his High-Anglican (Wo Media) period, at the time of his 
writing of The Prophetical Office (1837). This began to change precisely in the year of this comment by 
Pusey (1839). Froude, who had died a few years before this statement by Pusey, saw the Catholic ethos as 
not just present in the Patristic Church, but as in the Medieval theocratic Church too ( Apologia , pp. 24- 
26). For Froude, its unambiguous Catholic ethos was the special attraction of the Medieval Church. 
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Church Universal”. We notice that in this observation, the “Ultra-Protestant” also held 
to the idea of moral ethos. For the “Ultra-Protestant” it is the good man, accepting and 
interpreting Scripture, who is guided into all truth. That is to say, his moral ethos or 
temper of mind (with the aid of the Holy Spirit, presumably) will “infallibly” guide his 
religious judgment to the truth, and enable it. Indirectly, Pusey’s remark illustrates that 
this notion was and had been widely held by many convinced Christians, including those 
on the opposite spectrum from himself. Very many held to ethos , but the Puseyites held 
to the Patristic (that is, the Universal and undivided Church) ethos. 

On his conversion of 1816, Newman did not become an “Ultra-Protestant” because 
he took dogma and Creed as the criterion of the true teaching of Scripture, and so, though 
Calvinist in doctrine at this point, he had the remote beginnings of the Tractarian ethos. 
Church principles, of course, were still to come. But the point here is that, together with 
others of different traditions (such as the “Ultra-Protestant”), he did accept the necessity 
of a moral ethos in religious knowledge, which Pereiro says was at the heart of the 
Oxford Movement. Pereiro himself notices that Daniel Wilson (the prominent 
Evangelical who would be absolutely opposed to Tractarianism) affirmed, back in 1810, 
that it was generally acknowledged that the affections (i.e., good and bad feelings) 
influenced understanding, and he based this on Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics and on 

1506 

John 7: 16-17. 

In his well-researched study for which he is to be commended, Father Pereiro does 
not claim that Keble was the originator of the idea of ethos in the sense of not allowing 

1507 

for its presence in other circles, and he cites its presence in other contexts. He shows 
that Keble was the instigator of the idea among some of the key young Oxford Movement 
men - such as those who had participated in his reading sessions (Froude, Wilberforce 
and Williams). He also shows that the buttressing and development of this idea by 
recourse to Aristotle and Butler had much to do with Keble (due to Keble’s exceptional 
knowledge of Aristotle). But he seems strongly to imply that Newman gained the idea of 
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H. P. Liddon DD, Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey. London: Longmans. 1894. Vol. 2, p. 158. 

Quoted in J. Pereiro 'Ethos' and the Oxford Movement, pp. 31-32, and footnote 117. 
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J. Pereiro, 'Ethos' and the Oxford Movement, p. 93. 

1507 

For example, Pereiro mentions Daniel Wilson's observation on this in his sermon of 1810 ('Ethos' and 
the Oxford Movement, p. 93). 
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ethos, its importance in religious belief, and the theory of religious knowledge underlying 
it from Froude and (so from) Keble. Newman, he writes, built “on the foundation laid by 
his friends, and acknowledged the influence that Butler had had on him, through the 

1508 

medium of Keble’s mind”. 

These passing remarks about Newman have necessitated that we evaluate them 
carefully, for our explicit subject is Newman and his intellectual history. Further, 
Newman was incontestably the great and classic personality of the Movement. What we 
have tried to show is that in fact Newman was strongly possessed of the idea of the moral 
ethos (involving fidelity to the conscience) and its role in the apprehension of religious 
and moral truth well before his contact with Keble’s circle. It had its own history in his 
thought, and it is this history which is our subject. Furthermore, as has been said, the 
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broad idea of ethos was assumed well beyond Keble’s circle, though not given great 
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J. Pereiro, 'Ethos' and the Oxford Movement, p. 102. 

In relation to the influence of Butler on Newman - "through the medium of Keble" - Pereiro refers the 
reader to the Apologia, pp. 18-20. But this reference in the Apologia to the influence of Butler through the 
medium of Keble is not in relation to ethos, but in relation to the idea of the Sacramental system of the 
visible world and to the idea of Probability as the guide of life ( Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 19). 
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Indirect evidence of the general currency of the term and the notion of "ethos" is given in a passing 
remark by William George Ward in his review of William Goode's The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice, a 
review published in the British Critic and Theological Review of July 1842. Ward writes that "The period 
then of the four first councils seems, speaking generally, to have been chiefly employed (as regards 
speculation) in deepening, perfecting and systematizing the ideas conveyed by the Apostles' Creed on the 
Trinity and Incarnation. The principles meanwhile, or (to use a hackneyed word) pOoq, with which the 
Church started, were propagated onwards and maintained ever fresh and living within her, by this chief 
means ... the great ritual and ceremonial system ... joined of course to the traditional and continuous 
maintenance of the general outline of the Creed." (W. G. Ward, "Art. II. - The Divine Rule of Faith and 
Practice .. By William Goode. London: Hatchard and Son, Picadilly." British Critic, July 1842, p. 102). 

That W. G. Ward refers to r)Ooq as a "hackneyed word" indicates that it was very commonly used. 

Early in the same article that attacks Goode's book, Ward provides his readers with a direct quote from 
the author he is reviewing. William Goode states that "They who misinterpret the Scriptures on 
fundamental points must be culpable in one of [these] ways." (Vol. II. P. 252). Natural corruption of our 
hearts ... worldly-minded spirit... prejudices against the truth ... self-confidence which makes us... neglect 
earnest prayer for that divine aid," &c. - vol.ii, p. 251, 252." Ward then gives another quote from 
Goode. "The true question is this, whether he who comes to the Scriptures with a sincere desire to know 
the truth, doing the will of God as far as he knows it, carefully, earnestly and impartially endeavouring to 
ascertain the sense of Scripture, with prayer to God,... shall ever fail," &c., - vol. I, p. 630. 

Ibid., W. G. Ward, "Art. II. - The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice" British Critic, July 1842, p. 37. 

Plainly, William Goode, whom Ward attacks for his assault on the Oxford Movement, also accepted the 
idea that one's moral ethos was critical for religious knowledge - in this case, for reading Scripture aright. 

The effect of one's moral life on one's belief has long been widely held. To give but one example, in 
explaining his 1907 re-issue of Henry Vlll's highly successful Defence of the Seven Sacraments (in 1521, for 
which Henry was granted the title 'Fidei Defensor' by Pope Leo X), the editor (Fr Louis Donovan) writes 
the following in his "Forward": "The first reason for reprinting this work is a moral one - namely that the 
readers may see, from so illustrious an example, that loss of faith comes from loss of morals" (my italics). 

L. O'Donovan, "Forward" Assertio Septem Sacramentorum or Defence of the Seven Sacraments by Henry 
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prominence and philosophical analysis. Nor was it used as a weapon of philosophical 
debate against the liberal attack (in the name of “Reason”) on the validity of religious 
faith. 

Newman’s theological position on the pivotal doctrine of regeneration changed 
during 1825 from the (Evangelical) denial of the necessity of Baptism to the normal 
(High) Church insistence on it - because of his basic dogmatic ethos. Together with this, 
he embraced the Caroline divines during that and the following year. With all this, his 
understanding of the requisite moral temper or ethos advanced. Newman always thought 
(after his conversion) that reason required virtue if religious and moral truth was to be 
attained, and that an immoral life vitiates the reason’s path to religious truth. But with a 
changing theology, his notion of the theological character of the right temper of mind 
changed. 

That is to say, his position evolved from requiring the moral temper of the man of 
Scripture and Creed in order for revealed truth to be attained, to requiring the moral 
temper of the Churchman - which is to say, of the one who thought with the Church. It 
was this moral ethos, the ethos of the Church (as understood by, say, the Carolines) that 
he believed took a man to the Truth. This meant the Church of the Fathers as interpreted 
by the Carolines such as Hooker and Andrewes. The one possessing the spirit and temper 
of the Church of the Fathers is the one who is likely to reach revealed truth. 


As Newman took up once again (1828) his earnest study of the Fathers, a love for 

1510 

whom had begun with his youthful reading of the Evangelical Milner’s History (well 
before Froude began any such study), there grew also his more intense association with 
Froude and Wilberforce and then with Keble. This involved a further impulse to identify, 

1511 

with his new friends, the necessary moral ethos with the ethos of the Patristic Church. 


VIII., King of England. Re-edited, with an Introduction by Rev. Louis O'Donovan, STL, preceded by a 
preface by James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore. New York: Benzinger Bros., 1907, p. 16. 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 7. We have already referred to Milner's account of Arius. 
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In his last major publication, the Letter to the Duke of Norfolk (1875), Newman had this to say: 
"The Tracts for the Times were founded on a deadly antagonism to what in these last centuries has 
been called Erastianism or Caesarism. Their writers considered the Church to be a divine creation, "not of 
men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ," the Ark of Salvation, the Oracle of Truth, the Bride of Christ, 
with a message to all men everywhere, and a claim on their love and obedience; and, in relation to the 
civil power, the object of that promise of the Jewish prophets.... No Ultramontane (so called) could go 
beyond those writers in the account which they gave of her from the Prophets, and that high notion is 
recorded beyond mistake in a thousand passages of their writings." (no. 2, "The Ancient Church"). 
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It was the conscience of the man who thought as did the Patristic Church which leads 
him to, and preserves him in, revealed truth. The demands of conscience and not of mere 
“Reason” was supreme, but it was the conscience of the Patristic Church. 


The distinctive thing about the Oxford Movement was not simply the idea that a 
moral ethos was necessary for religious knowledge. The Tractarians insisted that a right 

1512 

moral ethos was of maximum importance for attaining and remaining in the Truth. It 

1513 

was at the very root of what the mind required for the apprehension of religious truth. 
They, and especicdly Newman , hit the need for a right ethos very hard. Further, they (and 
especially he - more than Keble and Froude) analysed it carefully in a philosophical 

1514 

sense in his University Sermons and made it an essential feature of right religious 
reasoning, the weighing of evidence, and the apprehension of religious truth. Newman in 
particular made the role of a moral ethos an essential part of his philosophical 
understanding of the mind’s assent in faith to religious truth. 

In this distinctive emphasis they went beyond what was usual among writers and 
preachers of the time. This epistemology pervaded their insistence on holiness of life and 
orthodox belief. Further, as has been said they came to require that this moral ethos be 
that of the undivided Patristic Church - that is, that it be Catholic (though not Roman). 
Rather than mere reasoning according to the canons of Enlightenment Reason, it is the 
possession of this ethos that would in large measure, so they thought, bring a person and 
a society to Catholic Truth. 


1512 

This insistence on the critical importance of a right moral ethos was never meant, in Newman's 
thought and practice, to replace or diminish the concentrated exercise of reason, properly understood. 
Newman's entire course of writings as an Anglican and as a Catholic shows his exercise of reason on 
objective evidence (such as, say, in his Development of Christian Doctrine, 1845). But it all presumes a 
right moral ethos, or virtue of a certain cast - the ethos commonly seen in the Patristic Church as a body, 
and its Fathers and saints. Nor was the ethos of the Patristic Chuch understood as confined to the Patristic 
Church. Rather, it was most evident there, in the undivided and Catholic Church of the Fathers. 

1513 

The sermon of May 29,1825, on "Secret Faults", has been quoted already. But it bears quoting again: 

" ... unless we have some just idea of our hearts and of sin, we can have no right idea of a Moral Governor, 
a Saviour or a Sanctifier, that is, in professing to believe in them, we shall be using words without 
attaching distinct meaning to them. Thus self-knowledge is at the root of all real religious knowledge ; ... 
For it is in proportion as we search our hearts and understand our own nature, that we understand what 
is meant by an Infinite Governor and Judge ; in proportion as we comprehend the nature of disobedience 
and our actual sinfulness, that we feel what is the blessing of the removal of sin, redemption, pardon, 
sanctification, which otherwise are mere words" (my underlining). 

J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons. Vol I. Westminster Md: Christian Classics Inc. 1966. P. 42. 
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Newman especially analysed it, together with other factors in faith, in his later Oxford Sermons. 
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Newman’s own life up to this point was an illustration of this. From his very 
conversion there was present the seed of a Catholic ethos. It passed from Evangelical to 
Caroline (Tractarian) High Church with its strong emphasis on the Fathers. It then passed 
on to the ethos of Roman Catholicism - which he came to identify with the Patristic. 
At the heart of the acquisition of this ethos, and at the heart of the very idea of it, was the 
following of one’s conscience. Conversely, Newman believed that adherence to heresy 
betrayed moral failure. But it must be repeated that it was not simply a matter of “fidelity 
to conscience”, as baldly stated. Francis Newman had this readiness to “follow his 
conscience”, and ended up a Unitarian right outside Christian orthodoxy. Fikewise, 
Joseph Blanco White constantly protested his own “fidelity to conscience” and passed 
from Catholicism into atheism, then to Anglicanism, then finally to Unitarianism which 

1515 

involved the denial of cardinal tenets of the Christian religion. 

1516 

Newman’s intimacy with Keble commenced in the second half of 1828. He says 

1517 1518 

of Hurrell Froude that “I knew him first in 1826, and was in the closest and most 
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Another whom Newman himself firmly recognized as morally upright was Dr Thomas Arnold who was 
firmly in the Broad Church camp, and whom all recognized as antagonistic to Newman's position on 
religious truth. The idea of a correct and necessary moral ethos has to be understood with careful nuance. 
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This is to be noticed in Newman's letter to Keble when the the election of the new Provost of Oriel 
College was coming up. We read in that letter of Newman's limited contacts with Keble up till Dec. 1827. 
Newman writes in that letter : "... I have been silent because / did not conceive you knew or 
understood me well enough to be interested in hearing more than the fact, anyhow conveyed, 

which way my opinion lay in the question of the Provostship between you and Hawkins. this is 

the first time I have had an opportunity of expressing any feeling towards you at all, and that 
consequently it would have been acting more kindly had I spoken to you rather than about you.... 

I have lived more with Hawkins than with any other Fellow — and have thus had opportunities for 
understanding him more than others. His general views so agree with my own, his practical 
notions, religious opinions, and habits of thinking, that I feel vividly and powerfully the advantages 
the College would gain when governed by one who pursuing ends to which I cordially approve 
would bring to the work powers of mind to which I have long looked up with great admiration. 
Whereas I have had but few opportunities of the pleasure and advantage of your society — and I 
rather suspect, though I may be mistaken, that did I know you better I should find you did not 
approve opinions objects and measures to which my own turn of mind has led me to assent. I 
allude, for instance, to the mode of governing a College ( footnote : with sternness), the 
desirableness of certain reforms in the University at large, their practicability, the measures to be 

adopted with reference to them, — etc. I have said enough perhaps to relieve you from any 

uneasy feelings as regards myself — the deep feelings of love I bear towards you these I shall keep 
to myself." (italics for emphasis are mine) 

( footnote : 'I knew Hawkins and he had taken me up, while Keble had fought shy of me.' Letter of 9 
April 1866 to Henry James Coleridge. 

J. H. Newman. Letters and Diaries Vol. II, p. 44. To John Keble Marine Square, Brighton Dec 19. 1827. 

Newman's attitude to and relations with both Keble and Hawkins were soon to change. In the Apologia, 
Newman writes that "Hurrell Froude brought us together about 1828" (World's Classics ed., p. 18). We 
read the following in Newman's Diary of Thurs. 14 August 1828: "Went off to Keble (Fairford) [this was 
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affectionate friendship with him from about 1829 till his death in 1836.” Despite 
initial mutual admiration, they moved towards one another but slowly. In respect to 
Froude’s bent of mind, Newman writes that “He was powerfully drawn to the Medieval 
Church, but not to the Primitive.” He continues, “He set no sufficient value on the 
writings of the Fathers, of the detail or development of doctrine, on the definite traditions 
of the Church viewed in their matter, on the teaching of the Ecumenical Councils, or on 

1520 

the controversies out of which they arose”. We must not overstate Froude’s influence 
on Newman in the matter even of the Patristic ethos. 


Then there is the question of the pastoral function of the Tutor. One could gain the 
impression from Pereiro, unless one reads him very carefully, that the pastoral dimension 
of the tutorial office, as understood by Newman and his two fellow Tutors (stressing the 
moral element in gaining right knowledge), mainly stemmed from Keble’s idea of 
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ethos. He tells us that “Although Keble soon retired from Oxford to a pastoral 
ministry in rural parishes, Froude, Newman, and Robert Wilberforce took up his mantel 

1522 1523 

in the university” (my italics). Froude did take up this “mantel” from Keble , but 
Newman had already in a strong way this view of things - and this, we notice, is then 

1524 

allowed by Pereiro in a footnote. 


the first symptom of our growing intimacy, old Mr Keble was then alive - and Keble was at his house.) 
Friday 15 August letter from Froude dined with Keble at Mr Beach's." ( Letters and Diaries, Vol. II, p. 88). 

1517 

Richard Hurrell Froude (1803-1836) Anglican clergyman, Fellow of Oriel, and with Keble and Newman 
an early leader of the Oxford Movement. Fie collaborated with Newman on the Lyra Apostolica. Fie spent 
the winter of 1832-33 travelling with his father and Newman for the sake of his health, and contributed 
on his return to the Oxford Movement. Soon, though, he left England again to restore his doomed medical 
condition, acting as mathematical tutor at Codrington College in the Barbados. Fie returned to England in 
1835 and died from tuberculosis the following year. After his death Newman and other friends edited the 
famous Remains, a collection of Froude's letters and journals. By 1829, he and Newman were very close. 
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There is a sense in which Newman viewed the Oxford Movement party as originating in 1826 in Oriel. 
It is to be remembered that Keble was not at Oriel in 1826, though his influence was present through his 
pupils, such as Froude - who brought Keble and Newman together. In the Apologia, writing of "Mr. 
Oakeley", he says that he "both in political and ecclesiastical views, would have been of one spirit with the 
Oriel party of 1826-1833. But he had entered late into the Movement;..." (Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 170). 
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J. FI. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 24. 

1520 

Ibid., p. 25. 

1521 

J. Pereiro, 'Ethos' and the Oxford Movement, pp. 85-86. 

1522 

Ibid., p. 86. 

1523 

There can be little doubt of the truth of what Pereiro says of Keble's influence on Hurrell Froude. 
Froude had first-hand experience of Keble as a tutor, having been tutored by him at Keble's parsonage. 
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J. Pereiro, 'Ethos' and the Oxford Movement, p. 86, footnote 8. Pereiro also allows that "at the time, 
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This pastoral commitment as Tutor was in Newman’s practice well prior to his 
special relations with Froude. Newman’s conviction of the necessity of moral fonnation 

1525 

for religious and moral understanding was already strong. It surely had its origins in 
the example of the Evangelical-Calvinist Mayers, his school classics’ master at Ealing 
who converted him, together with his own vivid sense of pastoral vocation and calling to 

1526 

sanctity. Mayers’ abiding friendship with him up to his death in 1828 is indicated by 
the fact that Newman’s first preached sennon as a deacon was given from Mayers’ pulpit 
at Over Worton, and it was Newman who preached at Mayers’ funeral. Mayers was a true 

1527 


pastor-teacher, making converts among his pupils - as we learn from the biographical 

1528 

introduction to his posthumously published collection of sermons. Doubtless his 
example stamped itself on Newman’s mind. 

Newman’s subsequent career indicates that the pastoral role of the educator was just 
as strong a possession of his heart as Keble’s. Years later he wrote that “from first to last, 

1529 

education, in this large sense of the word, has been my line”. He re-organised the 
parish school at Littlemore. His example and efforts as an Oriel tutor with pastoral intent 
were not only perceived as significantly new (and disruptive of the status quo) to Oriel 

1530 


Provost Hawkins but were of significance in the nineteenth-century development of 


tutors in other colleges acted on a similar interpretation of the university statutes" (on the Tutorial office) 

-p. 86. 

1525 

This is very plain in Newman's account of his idea of the office of Tutor in his "Autobiographical 
Memoir: IV" ( Autobiographical Writings, p. 91). It is there noted that "thus, strangely enough, Mr 
Newman, at the very moment of his friend Dr Hawkins's entering upon the Provostship, became 
conscious for the first time of his own congeniality of mind with Keble, of which neither Mr Keble nor he 
had had hitherto any suspicion". Newman, precisely by this stage, had become distinctly High Church. 

1526 

There may also have been an influence in this direction from his genial Principal at Great Ealing 
School, the Reverend Dr George Nicholas. Dr Nicholas was friendly and encouraging to young Newman, 
and came to regard him highly as a most promising pupil. Ealing School had been in existence for over 110 
years, and during the first decade of the nineteenth century the exiled (future king of France) Louis- 
Philippe taught there. In 1811 the school had 200 boys. The school achieved a wide reputation. 

1527 

When Mayers left Ealing School to take up his pastorate at Over Worton near Oxford (1823-1828) he 
continued tutoring - and Newman, recently ordained to the diaconate (1824), assisted him in this. 
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We read in the Introductory "Brief Memoir of the late Rev. Walter Mayers, A.M" (on p. 36, describing 
his time as Classics master at Ealing School), that "he had, however, reason subsequently to rejoice in the 
fruit of his labour; some of his pupils, who were eminently distinguished, for their superior talents and 
classical attainments, in the University of Oxford, having likewise become zealous servants of the Lord." 
[Sermons by the late Rev. Walter Mayers, formerly of Pembroke College, Oxford. London: J. Nisbet, 1831) 
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J. H. Newman, 21 Jan,. 1863. Autobiographical Writings, ed. H. Tristam. Sheed & Ward, 1956, p. 259. 
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Some twenty-five years after Hawkins chose to cut off from Newman as tutor his supply of Oriel 
students, Newman (in Dublin) referred to his passion back at that time for the tutor's duty of pastoral care 
and influence. In his Rise and Progress of Universities and Benedictine Essays (Gracewing, UK, 2001, ch. 6, 
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individual tutorial instruction at Oxford University. He was the chief founder of a 
Catholic University. He established the first Catholic public school in England (the 
Oratory School). He produced what all regard as a great classic on higher education, The 
Idea of a University. This life-path suggests the depth of his feeling in 1826 on the 
pastoral office of tutor of individual students. 

Aristotle was important in Oxford. As an Oriel tutor with a high idea of his pastoral 
vocation, Newman may also have begun to make tutorial use of Aristotle’s textual 
references to ethos for their religious and moral value due to an influence coming from 
Froude (who used Aristotle thus because of the influence of Keble). In concert with his 
fellow Tutors, especially Froude, Aristotle’s Ethics and the notion of “ethos” came to be 
vigorously used by him as being entirely in accord with his long-standing convictions. 
Newman may have quickly invested the very term “ethos” with the strong stress he 
himself had long given to the moral element needed for religious knowledge. But we 
must also remember that, as we have seen, “ethos” was a common term, and often used in 
religious writing and discourse. 

As has been pointed out, Newman’s reference to Froude’s “authority” for 
“lowering the intellectual powers into handmaids of our moral nature”, cited by Pereiro, 
need not be understood as meaning that Newman gained the idea of moral ethos from 
Froude. It was surely but a way of expressing the support he had from Froude, his friend 
whom he and a limited circle of others greatly admired. For as we have seen, he had the 
idea well before - its roots plainly lay in Scripture. I suspect it was because of this 
Scriptural reference that Keble himself proceeded to make use of Aristotle as he did. 

What Froude may have done, due to Keble’s formation of him, was, because of his 
stress on Apostolic Succession, to have nudged Newman more towards seeing in the 
Church of the Fathers the embodiment of the special moral ethos which ensured the right 
interpretation of Scripture and a correct understanding of the Creed, the Church and its 
life. Newman for his own part was resuming in earnest his early love: a study of the 

p. 75), Newman writes , "An academical system without the personal influence of teachers upon pupils is 
an arctic winter... You will not call this any new notion of mine; and you will not suspect, after what 
happened to me, a long twenty-five years ago, that I can be induced to think otherwise. No! I have known 
a time in a great School of Letters, when things went on for the most part by mere routine, and form took 
the place of earnestness.... I have known places where a stiff manner, a pompous voice, coldness and 
condescension, were the teacher's attributes, and where he neither knew, nor wished to know, and 
avowed he did not wish to know, the private irregularities of the youths committed to his charge." 
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Fathers. This had been a teenage love and therefore due in part to his own long-present 
moral ethos. In a letter to Keble of November 21, 1844 he writes, “When I was first 

1531 

taught the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration by Hawkins on my getting into Oriel, 
of ‘the Church’ by Whately in 1825, and of Apostolic Succession by Hurrell seven years 
later in 1829 (after James on ‘Episcopacy’ in 1823), I began to profess them and commit 
myself by definite acts to the profession, with far less of intellectual conviction and 

1532 

feeling of certainty than I now have of Papal Supremacy and Catholic communion.” 

In the matter of Apostolic Succession, we read in the Apologia that “William 
James, then Fellow of Oriel; who, about the year 1823, taught me the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession ... I recollect being somewhat impatient on the subject at the 

1533 

tune”. So it seems that in 1823 James had introduced Newman to Episcopacy and (to 
a point) Apostolic Succession. His own ethos at that point was Evangelical. So Froude 
introduced Apostolic Succession to Newman not for the first time, but at a time when he 
was more open to it and now past his Evangelical stage. Hurrell Froude was a principal 
instrument in bringing home to Newman, now disposed for it because of his shift in 
theological position, the centrality of Apostolic Succession in the life and doctrine of the 
Church - and this doctrine was early stated to be central to the Movement. It is the 

. . „ 1534 

prominent point in Newman s first Tract. 

So the decisive influence of Froude, we learn, lay in Apostolic Succession being the 
critical element in the life of the Church and therefore in its ethos, rather than Patristic 
Church, as such. As a matter of fact, Newman wrote that “I do not know when I first 
learnt to consider that Antiquity was the true exponent of the doctrines of Christianity and 


1531 

As we saw earlier, as a converted youth of 15 Newman was inclined to retain his belief in Baptismal 
Regeneration. But he abandoned it because of Mayers' Evangelical stress on Regeneration at Conversion. 

1532 1 " 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol X, p. 425. 

1533 

J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 10. 

1534 

In Tract No. I (9 Sept. 1833), Newman asked , "on what must Christ's Ministers depend?" He answered 
that "the real ground on which our authority is built [is] our apostolic descent. We have been born, not of 
blood, not of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. The Lord Jesus Christ gave his spirit to 
the Apostles; they in turn laid their hands on those who should succeed them: and these again on others; 
and so the sacred gift has been handed down to our present bishops, who have appointed us as their 
assistants ... " (Tract no. 1 (Ad Clerum) Thoughts on the Ministerial Commission, Respectfully Addressed to 
the Clergy, London: Printed for J. G. F. & J. Rivington. 6 th ed., 1840, p. 2). 

(Also in Tract One: Thoughts on the Ministerial Commission respectfully addressed to the clergy, by John 
Henry Newman; with an introduction by Alan Stephenson. Didcot, Oxfordshire: Rocket Press. 1985. P. 15.) 

Plainly, in this Tract no. 1 of 1833 the Apostolic Succession was the pivotal feature. Whereas by 1841 
the critical issue for Newman was, where is the Patristic Church and its ethos now? 
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the basis of the Church of England; but I take it for granted that the works of Bishop 

1535 1536 

Bull, which at this time I read, were my chief introduction to this principle”. 

As the Apologia makes clear, Newman had an affection for the Fathers that well 
predated his acquaintance with Froude. It began with his adolescent reading of (the 
Evangelical) Joseph Milner’s Church History. Why did he start reading Milner, and why 

1537 

did he love its patristic references? Perhaps because of his own ethos. And it endured. 

It would therefore have predated Froude’s own limited love for the Fathers (such as it 
was). Froude’s love for and knowledge of the Patristic Fathers never at all equalled 
Newman’s - indeed, (as already said) Froude came to be “powerfully drawn to the 

1538 

Medieval Church, but not to the Primitive”, as the Apologia tells us. 

Newman’s love for the Fathers and his insistence on a right moral ethos for 
religious knowledge was not due to Froude - it was the result of prior influences, and 
fundamentally, it seems, because of the dogmatic principle in Newman’s Evangelical 
conversion from the beginning. Newman’s own dogmatic “ethos” led him progressively 
out of Evangelicalism to, as Pusey began to perceive early in 1826, his being “quite High 
Church.” As has been mentioned, after one sermon preached a little before Froude’s 
arrival in 1826, Samuel Wilberforce went away wondering at Newman’s High Church 


1535 

Bishop George Bull (1634-1710) English theologian and Bishop of St David's, wrote four major 
theological treatises in Latin, one on justification and three on the Trinity. These works have been 
translated into English at various times. A translation of the Harmonic/ Apostolica was made in 1801. The 
Harmonia, Examen Censurae, Defensio, and Judicium formed part of the Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology published at Oxford 1842-55. The Opinion of the Catholic Church, a translation of the Judicium, 
was published with a memoir of Bull's life in 1825, and a full edition of all the works of Bull (including the 
Sermons and Nelson's Life) in seven volumesin 1827. He has a high place among Anglican theologians, and 
as a defender of the dogma of the Trinity was regarded well by Continental Catholic controversialists. 

1536 

J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 27. 

1537 

Ibid., p. 7. 

In 1850 Newman refered to his boyhood reading of Milner's History. "Even when I was a boy, my 
thoughts were turned to the early Church, and especially to the early Fathers, by the perusal of the 
Calvinist John Milner's Church History, and I have never lost, I have never suffered a suspension of the 
impression, deep and most pleasurable, which his sketches of St Ambrose and St Athanasius left on my 
mind. From that time the vision of the Fathers was always, to my imagination, I may say, a paradise of 
delight in the contemplation of which I directed my thoughts from time to time, whenever I was free from 
the engagements proper to my time of life. When years afterwards (1828) I first began to read their works 
with attention and on system, I busied myself with analyzing them ..." Certain Difficulties Felt by Anglicans 
in Catholic Teaching, Vol I, Lecture XII, no. 3. London: Longmans Green & Co., 1908, pp. 370-371. 

1538 

Ibid., p. 25. 
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opinions. This progress had had its own momentum and direction that was 
contemporaneous with the early influence of Keble on Froude and the others. 

Early in 1828 Newman began his renewed pursuit of the Fathers, which had been 

1540 

an early love. There is no evidence that Froude had begun such an intensive study of 
the Fathers as Newman had, and for some time had intended, nor that he had Newman’s 

1541 

depth of interest in the Fathers. Newman was ripe for the formal use of the term 
“ethos” and, significantly, for a special stress on the “ethos” of the Primitive Church. In 
the matter of the moral element in right judgment, Froude and Wilberforce may have 
nudged Newman towards a greater religious use (in the matter of ethos) of Aristotle’s and 

1542 

Butler’s texts which they were using in their teaching. Because of Froude’s awareness 
of Apostolic Succession (the direct descent of Orders from the Apostolic and Patristic 


1539 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XXX, p. 180. "I grew so high church that Samuel Wilberforce 
who in 1826 heard me preach at St Clement's, went away wondering". 

1540 

1828 was a particularly significant year in Newman's development. His earnest study of the Fathers 
gained momentum. His friendship with Froude and Keble cemented. His High Church and Caroline 
sympathies greatly consolidated and he put behind him the shadow of liberalism. By early in 1829 when 
the contest over Sir Robert Peel had begun, his sympathies were decided. It was a surprise to Blanco 
White who writes, recalling the "No-Popery Party" which opposed Peel because of his favouring Catholic 
Emancipation, that "In this party I found, to my great surprise, my dear friend Mr. Newman, of Oriel. As he 
had been one of the annual Petitioners to Parliament for Catholic Emancipation, his sudden union with 
the most violent bigots was inexplicable to me. That change was the first manifestation of the mental 
revolution, which has subsequently made him one of the leading persecutors of Dr. Hampden, and the 
most active and influential member of ... the Puseyite party". ( Life of Rev. J. B. White, Vol III, p. 131). 

1541 

While Newman began a serious course of reading in the Fathers early in 1828, it was two years earlier 
(not long after securing his Tutorship in 1826, and but a month after the acceptance of Froude as an Oriel 
Fellow) that he signaled to his sisters his intention of pursuing the Fathers in a very serious and 
comprehensive way. So this must have been an emerging intention during 1825 when he was rethinking 
his Evangelicalism. He was taking up again his early love for the Patristic personalities and setting. 

On May 1,1826 , from Oriel, he wrote to his sister Harriet Newman, "... I am about to undertake a great 
work perhaps. As I have not room to tell you about it, I must refer you to Jemima's letters" ( Letters and 
Diaries Vol 1, 284). That same day he wrote to his other sister, Jemima, " ... I have referred Harriet to your 
letter for an account of an undertaking I have in my mind — ... However, will you scold me if I am bold 
enough to think of a work which may take me — tie In!!! ... YEARS ??? perhaps twenty — but that is a long 
time to look forward to — perhaps too long — for a reader and thinker must not look for a long life, and I 
reflect with a sigh that half my life is gone, and I have done nothing. — I hope I have laid the foundations 
of something. But what after all is the subject? — it is to trace the sources from which the corruptions of 
the Church, particularly the Romish, have been derived — It would consequently involve a reading of all 
the Fathers — 200 volumes at least — you saw some good stout gentlemen in Oriel Library — Austin 12 folio 
volumes Chrysostom 13 do. -) all on the principal Platonists, Philo, Plotinus, Julian etc — an enquiry into 
Gnosticism — Rabinnical literature — and I know not what else — perhaps much, much more. — am I not 
bold? — it will be something if I can dedicate my thoughts studies and efforts to the cause of truth and the 
glory of God. ( Letters and Diaries, Vol. 1, 285) 

1542 

The young Newman, when very Evangelical, had studied Aristotle's Ethics. We read in the Letters and 
Diaries, Vol. I, p. 80, that he was studying Aristotle's Ethics and Newton's Principia. (July 12. 1820). 
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Church), he also may have nudged Newman (long enamoured of the Fathers and now of 
the Carolines) towards a more formal identification of the “good ethos” with the “ethos” 
of the Patristic Church. This made “ethos” very concrete, identifiable and historical. It 
could be pointed to and described at length as embodied in great and famous individuals. 

Wood, Pereiro points out, considered that Froude played a defining role in the 
Movement’s (Catholic) ethos. I suggest that this was not due to an earlier conviction than 
in Newman of the general role of a moral ethos in religious knowledge, but to his earlier 
unambiguous identification of the right moral ethos with the Catholic ethos, which 
embraced Apostolic Succession and other Catholic positions. In large part this was due 
to Keble, but not entirely. What was especially distinctive of Froude was his early and 
brilliant instinct for and attraction to the Catholic ethos. It exceeded even Keble’s. 

Because of this exceptional Catholic instinct he was ahead of both Newman and 
Keble in his earlier stress on the Catholic features and ethos of the Christian religion, 
whether Patristic or Medieval. This especially included Apostolic Succession because it 
was so absent from the Anglican mind around him. Indeed, Froude may have seen in the 
Mediaeval church a greater evidence of the Catholic ethos (with the striking assertion by 
certain popes of the independence of the Church and its episcopacy) than in the turbulent, 
confused and much-contested Patristic period. Because of this instinct he had a “hatred of 
the Reformers”, pressuring both Newman and Keble against them and in the direction of 

1543 

an anti-protestant Catholic ethos. He had a Catholic instinct with its own ethos prior 
to Newman and Keble. 


But Newman was much more thoroughgoing in exploring and determining the 

1544 

theological and philosophical roots of this. He published on the foundations with care 


1543 

Pereiro writes that Froude was probably the first Tractarian to apply the principle of ethos in a 
historical setting (Ethos and the Oxford Movement, p. 186). Yes, Froude was the first to use it in respect to 
a reading of the Reformation and this influenced Newman's attitude to the Reformers. But Newman 
began his reading for what would become The Arians in mid 1831. On October 4 of that year Froude 
wrote to Newman, "I envy you your progress and discoveries, and hope they may not prove Whateleian" 
(Letters and Diaries, Vol. 2, p. 364). The Arians was an exhausting undertaking and in certain aspects 
ground-breaking as an historical publication. It is to be noted that as a study it was pervaded with the idea 
of ethos as being a decisive factor in the turbulent story of fourth century doctrinal orthodoxy. Newman 
had a strong instinct for history and it showed itself early. 

1544 

J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, pp. 24-26 - Froude had "no turn for theology as such". His 
difficulties were "the contrariety between theory and fact" - he was "smitten with the love of the 
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and more lasting brilliance than any of the others, and this notably included the idea of 

1545 

the moral ethos. While both Keble and Froude had been nurtured in a High-Church 
family setting and Froude himself notably strengthened in this by Keble himself, 
Newman’s course up to 1833 had been much more dramatic. One wonders if any of the 
Movement men could bear witness to a personal conversion as striking as Newman’s in 
1816. Subsequent to this and during the decade prior to the commencement of the 
Movement in 1833, his opinions and young probing mind had advanced more strikingly 
than anyone else’s in the Movement circle. He had passed out of the Evangelical 
Anglicanism “of Newton and Scott” to an Anglicanism that looked primarily to the 

1546 

Carolines. He had given evidence of great drive and capacity for work and leadership. 
All this shows a powerful, vigorous, open and original mind prior to his relationships 
with Froude, one that would outclass by far all the rest. He entered the Keble circle, and 
over the course of six or seven years became its great and unforgettable leader, with 
Christian doctrine as the interpreter of Scripture being the fundamental lodestar. 

Newman, as Blanco White shrewdly perceived, drew Froude after him in the 
lengths to which he took this critical element (the role and disposition of the will) in the 
new revival. Truth to tell, the basic idea of ethos may have had a deeper hold on 
Newman than even on Keble, perhaps because of a more dominant place of the 
conscience in Newman’s general view and in his emerging philosophy of religious belief. 
Newman’s rapid leadership in this idea suggests that it had been a deeper and more long¬ 
standing conviction in him in certain respects than in his companions. It accounts for 
what Pereiro notices in his work, that while ethos became decisive for Newman in his 
account of the development of Christian doctrine and in his own conversion to Rome (for 
he discovered that the ethos of the Patristic - universal - Church was found only in the 
Church of Rome), probability (as in Butler’s theory) and therefore a species of necessary 


Theocratic Church; he went abroad and was shocked by the degeneracy which he thought he saw in the 
Catholics of Italy." 

1545 

This was especially in his second series of Sermons in the Oxford University Sermons, in the late 1830s. 

1546 

"I grew so high church that Samuel Wilberforce who in 1826 heard me preach at St Clement's, went 
away wondering." (J. H. Newman, 8 Feb. 1883, to George T Edwards: Letters and Diaries Vol XXX, p.180). 
We notice that this was while still at St Clement's, a little prior to leaving it for his Tutorship. 
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doubt (as implied in Butler’s theory) remained more characteristic of Keble, holding him 

1547 

and others back from following Newman. 

Newman acknowledged the influence on him by and through Keble of Butler’s 
theory of probability. The same can be said of many of Keble’s disciples who like him 

1548 

did not follow Newman. All this is to say that from very early, Newman had perceived 
the importance of “right moral feeling” or, as he came to call it, “ethos,” in attaining the 
truth. The idea of moral ethos in Newman’s mind and life, as well as the broad elements 
of a theory of knowledge underlying it, did not have, as Pereiro appears to suggest, its 

1549 

origins in Keble’s mind. Newman already long had the notion that, at the root of the 
correct perception of truth, was the necessary presence of the quest for virtue. 

Ethos: (1830-1845) 


At the dawn of the Movement, Newman’s position on the necessary ethos was clear and 
fundamental. As he writes in October 1830, “obedience to conscience leads to obedience 

1550 

to the Gospel” ... and “obedience to God is the way to know and believe in 

1551 

Christ”. Conversely, Newman had said a couple of weeks earlier that “Those who 
reject revealed truth wilfully, are such as do not love moral and religious truth. It is bad 
men, proud men, men of hard hearts, and unhumbled tempers, and immoral lives, these 

1552 

are they who reject the Gospel”. Let us note, of course, that Newman is speaking of 
“those who reject revealed truth wilfully ” (italics mine). The apprehension of moral and 


1547 

J. Pereiro, 'Ethos' and the Oxford Movement, pp. 224-225. 

1548 

Pereira's point about the greater grip on Keble of Probability than ethos is good and may well be so, 
but we must not underestimate the critical place in Newman's thinking of probability - but as thought 
through much more thoroughly than it was by Keble. At least by his Catholic phase, Newman had virtually 
transformed Butler's theory of probability and made it the means of an absolute certainty that excluded 
doubt. The argument from converging probability was fundamental to the presentation of his case about 
doctrinal development in his Development of Christian Doctrine. The twin theory of both the moral ethos 
and of probability as a path to certitude were basic achievements of Newman's philosophical endeavour 
to forge a philosophical theory of religious knowledge. Pinpointing when he finally attained this is difficult. 

1549 

J. Pereiro, 'Ethos' and the Oxford Movement, p. 233. 

1550 

J. H. Newman, "Obedience to God the Way to Faith in Christ" (October 31, 1830). Parochial and Plain 
Sermons. Vol VIII. Sermon XIV. Westminster Md.: Christian Classics Inc. 1968, pp. 201-202. 

1551 

Ibid., p. 204. 

1552 

J. H. Newman, "Truth hidden when not sought after". October 17,1830. Parochial and Plain Sermons. 
Vol. VIII, Sermon XIII. Westminster, Md: Christian Classics Inc. 1968, pp. 189-190. 
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religious truth requires, as Newman writes in a letter to Samuel Rickards, an habituation 

1553 

of mind, which is more important than acuteness of reason: “As moral truth is 
discovered, not by reasoning, but by habituation, so it is recommended not by books, but 

1554 

by oral instruction.” Religious and moral truth is apprehended not only by careful 
reasoning but by acting virtuously. 

As we shall see in the next section, one of Newman’s major preoccupations in the 
combat with liberalism in religion was to expose the sophistries in the popular idea of 
“Reason”, for it was “Reason” thus understood that had usurped the place of wisdom and 
moral perception. The moral ethos, with its pivotal involvement of the conscience, has an 
essential place in his discussion and account of right reasoning to Faith. It is not enough 


1553 

Newman's use of the term " habituation " here reminds us of his familiarity with and philosophical 
dependence on Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics. We read , for instance, in N.Ethics Book II, the following: 
"Hence it is also clear that none of the virtues of character arises in us naturally. For if something 
is by nature in one condition, habituation cannot bring it into another condition. A stone, for 
instance, by nature moves downward, and habituation could not make it move upwards, not 
even if you threw it up ten thousand times to habituate it; nor could habituation make fire 
move downwards, or bring anything that is by nature in one condition into another condition. And 
so the virtues arise in us neither by nature nor against nature [N.Ethics, 1103al9-25). (my italics) 

1554 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol II, pp. 254-255, (July 20. 1830). This habituation of mnd would 
seem to be a sympathy and openness of mind with the truth in question, forged by moral fidelity. 

It is to be noted that Newman, as his "church principles" developed, did not mean to say that simply 
because a person is of a moral and obedient mind he will not be mistaken as to revealed truth. We cannot 
follow him in all of this, but he insists that it is not the individual good man alone who has the entirety of 
moral and intellectual qualities necessary for this, let alone that he may be confident in attaining revealed 
truth. Rather, it is the whole Church which is possessed of adequate qualities (with the aid of the Holy 
Spirit whose Temple the Church is) for the attainment of revealed truth. This is an important reason for 
the individual believer thinking with the entire Church, being immersed in her life and looking to her for 
guidance on doctrine. In this way, the good man shares in the ethos of the Universal Church which ensures 
his possession of the Truth. Newman's theory of religious knowledge thus had a place in his insistence on 
role of the universal Church for the individual's possession of revealed truth. For instance, in his 
Prophetical Office (1837) he writes: 

"I repeat it; while Scripture is written by inspired men, with one and one only view of doctrine in 
their hearts and thoughts .... I would not deny as an abstract proposition that a Christian may gain 
the whole truth of the Scriptures, but would maintain that the chances are very seriously against a 
given individual. I would not deny, but rather maintain, that a religious, wise and intellectually gifted 
man will succeed: but who answers to this description but the collective Church? There, indeed, 
such qualifications might be supposed to exist; what is wanting in one member being supplied by 
another, and the contrary errors of individuals eliminated by their combination. The Church truly 

may be said almost infallibly to interpret Scripture.The Church Catholic, the true prophet of God, 

alone is able to tell the dream and its interpretation." 

(J. H. Newman, Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church, Viewed Relatively to Romanism and 
Popular Protestantism. Lecture 6. "On the Abuse of Private Judgment", no. 2. London: J. G. & F. 
Rivington & J. H. Parker, Oxford. 2 nd edition. 1838, pp. 192-193. (1 st edition published in 1837). 

Internet access on 4 February 2014: 

http://books. google, com. au/books?id=jFsJAAAAQAAJ&pg=PA192&lpg=PA192&dq&source=bl&ots=UqW 

WKelTUJ&sig=uarZZzG7tgwPaxVhtsCdv45tz3Q&hl=en&sa=X&ei=0r7VU8fsG5D98QWcllLYAQ&ved=0CCM 

Q6AEwAQ#v=onepage&q&f=false 
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merely to reason logically. One must act virtuously, in obedience to a right conscience, if 

1555 

one is to have the spiritual perception needed to reason rightly to Faith. Virtuous 
action is the fruit of the conscience, and a rightly-functioning conscience is the fruit of 
virtue. 


In his University Sermon “The Usurpations of Reason”, preached on December 11, 

1556 

1831, Newman states that it is not “reason” (as popularly understood) which justifies 
divine wisdom (or, we might say, Revealed Truth), but the “children” of divine wisdom - 

1557 

which is to say, those already under the teaching of “divine wisdom” and with a 
character of mind formed by her. Newman writes that “what is commonly called 
Reason” is, in religious subjects (intended to be) “but the instrument at best, in the hands 
of the legitimate judge, spiritual discernment” (no.2). (my italics). In other words, the 
supremacy was to be accorded to the conscience, or the rightly formed and practiced 
sense of duty. 

The “Reason” or “intellect” which Newman is combating is “secular Reason, or 
Reason, as informed by a secular spirit, or starting from secular principles, as, for 

1558 

instance, utilitarian, or political, or epicurean, or forensic”. Its “secular principles” 
(which exclude God) obviously contribute to and are encouraged by an ethos utterly at 
variance with the ethos that Newman requires. It is the “Reason” exercised and appealed 
to by such as Hume and Payne. This fonn of “Reason,” in which “Reason is the 
aggressor,” usurps the position of “judge of those truths which are subjected to another 

1559 

part of our nature, the moral sense.” It is again to be remembered that more is needed 
than a bald fidelity to the imperative of the conscience - for the conscience itself must not 
be founded on “secular principles”, which is to say principles that exclude God. 


1555 

We read in Newman's Lectures on the Doctrine of Justification (1838), that faith is "founded on a 
supernaturally implanted instinct; an instinct developed by religious obedience, and leading the mind to 
the word of Christ and of his Apostles as its refuge." (3 rd ed.) Lecture XI, "The Nature of Justifying Faith", p. 
267. (my italics). Internet May 26, 2019. https://archive.org/details/3edlecturesondoc00newmuoft/page/n3 

1556 

J. H. Newman, "The Usurpations of Reason". Sermon IV in Fifteen Sermons preached before the 
University of Oxford between 1826 and 1843. Westminster, Md.: Christian Classics Inc. 1966. 

1557 

Ibid., no.l, p. 55. 

1558 

Ibid., no. 4, footnote 4, p. 57. 

1559 

J. H. Newman, Ibid., "The Usurpations of Reason", no. 6, p. 59. 
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To this Newman added, in later life, the following footnote by way of explanation: 
“[By “aggressive Reason” is meant the mind reasoning unduly, that is, on assumptions 

1560 

foreign and injurious to religion and morals.]” These are assumptions “informed by a 

1561 

secular spirit, or starting from secular principles”. So these “assumptions” (or “secular 
principles”) are the basis of the ethos that is injurious to religion. It is not to “Reason” 
possessing such an ethos as this, that questions of Christian life and doctrine are 
“addressed”, but, “properly speaking, “to the cultivated moral perception, or, what is 
sometimes improperly termed, “ feeling ” (no.6). 

So it is the “cultivated moral perception” or moral “feeling” which apprehends 
Revelation - which is to say the mind suffused with a cultivated moral temper or 

1562 

character of a certain cast. The “powers of the intellect .... do not necessarily lead us 
in the direction of our moral instincts, or confirm them” (no.7). Newman is highlighting 
the “instinctive power of an educated conscience” which - “by an implicit act of 
reasoning” - is able to “detect moral truth wherever it lies hid” (no. 13). Newman is 
speaking of the power not just of “conscience” but of “an educated conscience” which is 
to say a conscience educated to a spiritual perception. 

The presence and necessity of a moral ethos continues to show itself in Newman’s 
later thoughts on a right faith. At the height of the Oxford Movement (1839), the 
safeguard of faith is declared to be “a right state of heart. This it is that gives it birth; it 

1563 

also disciplines it”. So a right state of heart gives it birth and shapes it. It is, then, 
simply fundamental. Importantly - and it is the main point of the Sermon - this ethos 
includes the decisive place of love. Those who deliberately and sincerely give themselves 
to religion” do so “not on an examination of evidence, but from a spontaneous movement 


1560 

Ibid., no. 6, footnote 7, p. 59. 

1561 

Ibid., no. 4, footnote 4, p. 57. 

1562 

There is one aspect of this which would take us too far afield. It is the possible influence of, or at least 
likeness to, St Augustine's epistemology . It is very clear in Augustine that it is the purified heart that sees 
God. (For, as Christ says, "Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall see God"). Sight must be purified to 
see God - the natural reason alone will not do it (which, perhaps, is the impression Aquinas could give a 
too hasty reader). For Newman, the attainment of religious and moral truth does not depend on intellect 
alone. One's moral state, the state of one's heart, is of critical importance. For this, grace is needed too. 

1563 

J. H. Newman, "Love the Safeguard of Faith against Superstitions". Fifteen Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford. Sermon XII, no. 16. May 21,1839. Christian Classics Inc. 1966, p. 234. 
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1564 

of their hearts towards it”. It is “Love which forms (“true faith”) ... into an image of 

1565 

Christ.” The “divinely-enlightened mind sees in Christ the very Object whom it 

1566 

desires to love and worship ... and it trusts Him, or believes, from loving Him.” It is 
by this “Faith, working by Love” that the honest mind is led to the “apprehension of 

1567 

Divine Truth”. In this sense, “a certain moral state, and not evidence, is made the 

1568 

means of gaining the Truth, and the beginning of spiritual perfection.” 

So then, “Right Faith is the faith of a right mind. Faith is an intellectual act; right 
Faith is an intellectual act, done in a certain moral disposition. Faith is an act of Reason, 
viz. a reasoning upon presumptions; right Faith is a reasoning upon holy, devout, and 
enlightened presumptions. Faith ventures and hazards; right Faith ventures and hazards 
deliberately, seriously, soberly, piously, and humbly, counting the cost and delighting in 

1569 

the sacrifice”. We see that there is a “ reasoning upon holy ... presumptions” , by an 
obedient and virtuous character, who is consequently led by a love for the God therein 
revealed. It is the mind of this virtuous make-up which apprehends religious truth. 

Newman pointed to the method of St Paul who “appealed to that whole body of 
opinion, affection, and desire, which made up, in each man, his moral self; which ... set 
him forward steadily in one direction, - which, if it was what it should be, would respond 
to the Apostle’s doctrine...” It is a man’s moral self, then, which is the source of the 
necessary “presumptions” upon which Faith reasons. That is to say, the Apostle taught 
men “that His representative was in their hearts; that he already dwelt in them as a 
lawgiver and a judge, by a sense of right and a conscience of sin; and that what he 
himself was then bringing them fulfilled what was thus begun in them by nature, by 
tokens so like the truth, as to constrain all who loved God under the Religion of Nature to 

1570 

believe in Him as revealed in the Gospel”. Where there is not this natural foundation 
of a right moral condition, knowledge of the true doctrine of the Gospel will not take 
root. 
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Ibid., no. 5, p. 225. 
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Ibid., no. 16, p. 234. 
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Ibid., no. 21, p. 236. 
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Ibid, no. 26, p. 240. 
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Ibid, no. 22, p. 237. 
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Ibid., no. 26, p. 239. 
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In his article on the Anglo-American Church (October 1839) for The British 

1571 

Critic, Newman applies the point to the Unitarianism of the American Church. He 

1572 

writes that “a trading country is the habitat of Socinianism” - meaning that wealth 
disposes a person to be allured to a religion needing no Saviour from sin. “Not to the 
poor, the forlorn, the dejected, can the Unitarian doctrine be alluring, but to those who are 

1573 

rich and have need of nothing”. 

On December 22, 1844, he writes to Mrs John Mozley from Littlemore, “I do not 
wonder at any one’s first impression being, when he hears of the change of religion of 
another, that he is influenced by some wrong motive. It is the necessary consequence of 
his thinking himself right .... A person’s feeling naturally is, that there must be some 


1574 

thing wrong at bottom ....” Newman is saying that it is natural to assume that one’s 
ethos in large measure accounts for one’s opinions. By the time of Newman’s entry into 
the Church of Rome, the point was settled in his mind. The conscience had an intimate 
and dominant connection with ethos, and a right moral ethos determined the capacity of 
the subject to know and assent to revealed truth, and to distinguish orthodoxy from 


heresy. 


1575 


It also led to self-doubts. For some time before his conversion to the Church of 
Rome in 1845 he was convinced intellectually of the truth of Roman Catholicism. But he 
did not yet assent because he was alive to the possibility that his conviction may have 
been due to (and a punishment for) moral fault and sin on his part - and therefore, 
because of this, possibly mistaken. He prayed for light to be led, and it was only after 
considerable delay that he was absolutely sure that his conviction was due to his having 
attained the truth. So he assented, and with this, never again did he doubt that he had 
attained the truth in his decision. 

What this means is that Newman saw virtue as the fundamental requirement for 
right moral and religious knowledge. The exercise of reason alone, wihout acting on the 
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J. H. Newman, "The Anglo-American Church". October,1839 for the British Critic. Essay VIII, of Essays 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. X, p. 467. 
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There was also Newman's insistence on the virtuous man's sharing in the ethos of the Church. But the 
exploration of this in his Anglican writings (especially his Profetical Office) would have taken us too far. 
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sense of right, leads to error in religious judgment. Virtue, forged by virtuous action , 

1576 

empowers the conscience to judge aright, and the conscience in turn, judging aright, 
directs and enables virtuous action. As has been said before, one cannot say that 

1577 

Newman based all on, baldly and simply stated, “the dictate of conscience”. Blanco 
White’s perceived dictates of conscience led him into Unitarianism. 

Newman’s last major book was his Grammar of Assent (1870). If one thing is 
plain in this work it is the point that fidelity to the conscience is a prerequisite for the 

1578 

attainment of religious truth. It is the moral mind possessing a good ethos that is able 

1579 

to judge correctly the meaning of converging probabilities. With it just completed, he 
writes to Sister Mary Gabrile du Boulay that “if we are to convert souls savingly they 
must have the due preparation of heart, and if England is to be converted, there must be a 
great move of the national mind to a better sort of religious sentiment. Wesleyans, 
Anglicans, Congregationalists, Unitarians, must be raised to the one and same (what we 

1580 

used to call at Oxford) ‘ethos’. 


1576 

We read at the end of Book VI of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics the following: 

"What we have said, then, makes it clear that we cannot be fully good without prudence 
[practical wisdom], or prudent without virtue of character" (N.E. 1144b32-33). 
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The view of ethos developed among the Oxford men during the Movement years. In his extensive 
1842 critique of William Goode's book, The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice, William George Ward 
(Newman's most prominent disciple at that point) sees the correct Catholic ethos as the "Church spirit" 
which "is, as it were, the atmosphere through which" one looks. It is "the spirit thus cherished within the 
Church" - "or we may say, the Spirit Who dwells within the Church" (footnote). So it is not merely a 
matter of personally living a virtuous life. It is also a matter of sharing in the life and ethos of the Church. 
W. G. Ward, "Art. II. - The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice... By William Goode. Picadilly: Hatchard and 
Son". British Critic , and Quarterly Theological Review, Vol. XXXII (July 1842), p. 102. 
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This point was picked up early in his career by the great 20 century philosopher and theologian, 
Bernard Lonergan - showing the influence of Newman in the realm of the philosophy of religion. The 
young Lonergan, after reading the Grammar some five times at Heythrop, wrote a 30, 000 word essay on 
Newman when he began studies in Rome in 1933. What might be fragments of his lost essay on Assent 
are in the Lonergan archives in the Lonergan Research Institute, Toronto. In these fragments there are 
several references to Newman, among which is this observation on the Grammar of Assent (p. 36): "The 
essential morality of assent is the supreme contention of the Grammar of Assent. Assent is moral in its 
prerequisite of moral living, in its appeal to men of good will, in the seriousness with which it is to be 
regarded, in its reaction upon our views of what right morality is, in its being an actus humanus" (my 
italics). 

Internet 12 Jan. 2014: http://lonergan.org/online_books/Liddy/chapter_twoJohn_henry_newman.htm 
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Chapter 12: Conscience and Reasoning (Anglican years) 

Introduction We have explored the knowledge of God implicit in the basic and 

general sense of moral obligation. The general sense of duty is, we might say, the soul of 
the practical judgments of conscience. Such practical 
judgments involve reasoning in some form - practical 
judgments such as the decision to embrace a particular faith. 

While all have a basic and abiding sense of duty and of being 
subject to moral obligation (and so, in Newman’s thought, 
implicitly the capacity to sense a Lawgiver and Judge), the 
practical judgments of conscience vary without number and are 
often in contradiction. 

Well then, in what way is the sense of God implicit in the 
practical judgment of conscience, which of course involves forms of reasoning? For 
instance, in the judgment that a particular faith is the true one, for example, and to be 
embraced as a point of duty, is there an implicit sense of the voice of God? To discuss 
this matter, we must take up a major question preoccupying Newman in his Catholic 
years. It is antecedent probability and the very possibility of absolute certitude. The 
matter is intricate and deeply connected with what has just been covered, the need for a 
right moral ethos. So if we are to get at Newman’s thinking on conscience in this, we 
must take time off, as it were, to set out the issues associated with antecedent probability. 

On November 26, 1872 (with the Grammar of Assent behind him), Newman 
replied to J.J. Willis Nevins’ question concerning the assent to the Catholic Faith. It 
“involves a conviction ... which is sufficient for assent, or rather, which makes assent a 

1581 

duty. This I rejoice to think is your case”. 

So for conversion to the Catholic Faith, which he regarded as revealed truth, one 
must reach a conviction which makes assent a duty. We are speaking of a conviction, 

1582 

involving a practical judgment of the conscience, making it a duty to assent. The 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XXVI, p. 208. 
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It ought also to be stated that Newman, as a Catholic, never understood the supremacy of the 
conscience (highlighted by Butler in his Fifteen Sermons) as a supremacy of the thinking subject over 
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“conviction” is “sufficient for assent” - implying that it does not subdue and force the 
intellect in the way a strict demonstration may. There is an implicit allusion here to 
probability. Further, the conviction (based on a probability) thus attained makes assent a 
duty - and being a duty, the conscience is involved. So the duty to assent perceived by 
the conscience arises from probable grounds. Further, that act of assent appears to be a 
distinct step from the conviction that it is a duty to assent. Assent is not to be identified 
with the inference, then. The issue here is religious certitude. How, then, is the 
conscience related to the certitude which should, as a point of duty, lead to assent? 


At the outset of this section on conscience and reasoning to religious certitude and 
assent, let us clarify a couple of terms to be used in this section. By “a certainty,” I 
usually refer to the objective truth that is expressed, let us say, in a proposition. I usually 
use the term “certitude” to refer to one’s personal state of mind. For example, I am in a 
state of personal “certitude” as to the objective “certainty” that God exists. The word 
“certain” can apply to the objective truth, or to my state of certitude. That God exists, is 
“certain” - which is to say that it is a “certainty.” I am also “certain” of it, which is to say 
that I am in a state of “certitude” about it. 

Newman, in his Grammar of Assent, would write that “Certitude is a natural and 

1583 

normal state of mind”. “Certitude is a mental state: certainty is a quality of 
propositions .... Certitude is ...an active recognition of propositions as true, such as it is 
the duty (my emphasis) of each individual himself to exercise at the bidding of reason, 

1584 

and, when reason forbids, to withhold” - indicating in this sentence, incidentally, the 
place of conscience and reason in certitude. He writes that “the very idea of Christianity 


revealed doctrine as enunciated by the Church. The supremely important thing is not, as we might put it, 
that / sincerely believe something, but that I sincerely believe something to be true. On June 22, 1881, 
Newman wrote to E.S. Purcell, declaring that "I would observe that, as regards doctrine, the 'supremacy 
of conscience' is not an adequate account of what I should consider safe to say on the subject" 

(J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XXIX, p. 388. To Edmund Sheridan Purcell. 22 June 1881). 

Newman is saying to Purcell that one's conscience is not supreme over doctrine. Rather, what is 
supreme is the objective (revealed) truth - i.e., the doctrine - as apprehended by the conscience. The 
doctrine dictates to the conscience as being the truth, and requires obedience as to a law - and in this 
sense the dictate or law of conscience is supreme. The "supremacy of conscience" means, for Newman, 
the supremacy of the law of conscience - and the law of conscience, which binds and obligates it, is the 
objective truth. The supremacy of the truth (of, say, the moral law) is apprehended by the authentic 
conscience and it obligates the conscience as a law. 
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J. H. Newman, A Grammar of Assent. Part II, ch. 6, 2 (3), p. 172. Newman is countering the 
philosophical claim that absolute certitude is virtually unattainable. No, he says, it is normal and natural. 
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.... is a definite message from God to man .. and to be received as ...absolutely certain 
knowledge, certain in a sense in which nothing else can be certain, because it comes from 

1585 

him”. The Grammar offered an account of religious assent involving absolute 
certitude. 

Newman as a Catholic would say that Christianity is objectively “certain,” which is 
to say, a true “certainty”, and it involves absolute “certitude” in the believer. In the 
Apologia, he writes of Butler’s doctrine that its danger “in the case of many minds, is, its 
tendency in them to destroy absolute certainty, leading them to consider every conclusion 

1586 

as doubtful, and resolving truth into an opinion”. Obviously, if conscience (as a 
practical judgment) is said to echo the voice of God, the matter of certitude is most 
important. This introduces the subject of probability, which Butler taught to be the guide 
of life. The problem was that Butler’s account seemed to establish that probability is 
man’s guide to life and belief, but the question was, did not reasoning from probability 
result in only a probability? Where was the certainty of faith? Let us then see what 
Newman made of this so as to determine our question: the place of the conscience in it. 

The Anglican years By the time of Newman’s entry into the Catholic Church his 
position with respect to the moral ethos was established, that a person’s moral disposition 
and temper of mind was pivotal in reasoning to religious truth. As has been shown, this 
had been his position for many years, and prior to his association with the Keble group. 

At least since his Tutorship and association with Froude, he had this conviction 
buttressed philosophically by Aristotle and Butler. But certain things were not yet clear in 
respect to the issue of probability in reasoning to the truth. The question of “reason” had 
been a principal intellectual preoccupation during his Anglican years because “reason” 
was thought by many to show that firm and absolute Faith is unreasonable (and therefore 
unethical). 

The issue was this: It was one thing to determine the kind of reasoning ordinarily 
involved in reaching religious truth (especially revealed truth). It was another to show 
that this justified a certitude (that is, the certitude of faith) that excluded doubt - and this 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 19. 
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had long been the problem. In the last analysis revealed religion was seen by many to be 
doubtful, for assent to it depended on probabilities. 

In the Enlightenment tradition, it was “Reason” (understood as a formal proof 

1587 

containing commensurate evidence) which alone produces an absolute certitude. It is 
only strict evidential proof which makes a claim to absolute certitude ethical. The 
conscience perceives a duty to require strict “proof’, and nothing less. A position (if it is 
to be accepted as certain and ethical) must be strictly commensurate with the reasons 
supporting it, and these reasons must be producible and subject to examination. You 
must truly “prove” that Christ existed, that he is God, that he redeemed the world, that he 
died on the cross and rose from the dead, that he founded his Church - if you are to 
assent to these purported truths as certainties. If it is not thus “proved” with evidence 
commensurate with the conclusion it cannot reasonably (and ethically) command an 
assent claiming certitude, for it is at most no more than a likelihood, a probability. 
Therefore it cannot be regarded as a certainty. It is but probably true. 

The Anglican Newman denied this requirement of formal commensurate evidence 
for normal certitudes. Being within Butler’s tradition, he proposed instead that 
“probability” is the guide for life’s assents. It must also be remembered that when Butler 
declares that probability is the guide of life, this must not be misunderstood. Conscience 
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While Newman, in the line and spirit of Butler, strove to clarify the true understanding of "Reason" 
and to distinguish it from mere formal "demonstration" (bereft, as well, of a right moral ethos), he never 
disparaged Reason as properly understood. Its formal use is one of the glories of Western civilization. 

Sir R. W. Livingstone writes of the innovation in thought brought about by Socrates and the Greeks 
that, "Socrates ... has had a deeper influence on western civilization than any one except Jesus Christ." 
Socrates is one of those cases in which "mankind makes a step forward and finds itself in a new world .... a 
new outlook, a new attitude to life, in which possibilities of endless development are contained". 
Livingstone writes that such steps in history as these are " the birth of Jesus Christ and those centuries 
between 600 and 400 B.C. when Greece brought forth the Spirit of Reason, — the desire to see things as 
they are, or, as Socrates expressed it in words equally simple and profound, to follow the argument where 
it leads. The appearance of this spirit is one of the greatest events in history, and the world has never 
been the same since its epiphany .... Reason was incarnate in Socrates and can be seen in him in its purest 
and simplest form." 

R. W. Livingstone, Portrait of Socrates being the Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Plato in an English 
Translation with Introduction and Notes. Oxford at Clarendon Press. 1938. This ed. 1966. Preface, pp. v-vi. 

In discussing Socrates, Livingstone writes that "he did indeed make a contribution to the technique of 
thought which all of us use and which Aristotle describes as the discovery of 'inductive reasoning and of 
general definitions'. By this Aristotle means that Socrates was the first man who systematically tried to get 
behind particular examples of (e.g.) justice or goodness or eduction to a general definition of what justice 
or goodness or education is. He did it inductively" (ibid., Introduction, p. xxx). 

Pope Benedict XVI saw a providential dimension to the appearance of this Greek spirit of Reason, 
giving to it a vocation to encounter and collaborate with the message of Revelation - which must not be 
forgotten by believers. He insisted on a high respect for Reason. Cf. "Faith, Reason and the University — 
Memories and Reflections" Regensburg lecture delivered on 12 September 2006 by Pope Benedict XVI. 
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is the supreme guide of life, but conscience sees the duty to assent not as grounded in 
strict evidential proof, but in probability. Newman was not in any way meaning to 

1589 

disregard the importance of evidence and good grounds, but he insisted with Butler 
and Keble that it is, strictly speaking, but probabilities that constitute good and adequate 
grounds for the assents of life (and not just the assents of paper-based problems). 

Conscience is guided by the probable - not by “Reason,” in the way “Reason” was 
usually understood by the intelligentia. Well, doubtless this was so in ordinary life, but it 
still contained a philosophical problem: how is the absolute “certitude” that something is 
a true “certainty” justified, if the reasons for it are but probabilities? Do not probable 
reasons lead only to probabilities? When all is said and done, did not Butler’s account 
defend divine Revelation as but highly probable? And this was an ethical matter. It was 
being insisted by many in Newman’s day that one should not definitively assent to 

1590 

something which, in the last analysis, is doubtful. The conscience was involved. 


Soon after arriving at Propaganda College in Rome at the end of 1846, which is to 
say after more than a year as a Catholic, Newman wrote to W. G. Penny about his 
Oxford University Sermons saying that “The chief thing which I think is original is one 
which I have worked on a great deal, but I can't tell how it will be received here; viz that 
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J. Butler, "Upon the Natural Supremacy of Conscience" (Rom. 2:14), Sermons II and III of his Fifteen 
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In The Church of the Fathers (1840), to take but one of his Anglican works, Newman has chapters 
which show his care to reach and argue for conclusions on objective evidence. For example, in chapter III 
he means to prove the fact of a miracle in the fourth century, relating to the martyrs Gervasius and 
Protasius. Indeed, the burden of Newman's writing is concerned with objective reasons for the truth. 
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A witness (during the last stage of Newman's Anglican period) to this issue of the contested character 
of certainty based on probability is shown at one point in Blanco White's posthumous 3 volume Life, 
published in 1845 by J. Thom, which Newman read before converting to Rome. In Blanco White's attack 
on the certainty of the divine inspiration of the Scriptures (understood as divine Oracles), he states that 
"the authenticity of those writings is only an historical probability" (p. 279). He tells us that the "case is 
exactly parallel to that of the Roman Catholic Divines, when defending the supremacy and infallibility of 
Peter and his pretended successors". He insists that "The foundation of certainty must be certain. Divines 
would make the Eternal fountain of Reason more illogical than the weakest man". God, Blanco White 
writes, would not have left the foundation of "the intended certainty, to probability and conjecture" (p. 
280). Later he states that "I do not mean to exaggerate this uncertainty; it is enough that some exists. 
Certainty cannot be built on an uncertain basis. Since God therefore has left all these uncertainties upon 
the New Testament, He could not intend that it should be the foundation of that certainty upon articles of 
Faith, which is supposed to be essential to salvation." Later he explains that his determination has been 
"to regulate my whole being according to what I clearly understood to be the will of God, as expressed by 
the spirit of the New Testament" (p. 283). He decided that it was only the spirit of the New Testament 
that he would live by. ( The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, ed. J. H. Thom, Vol. 1,1845, pp. 279-283). 
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antecedent probability is the great instrument of conviction in religious (nay in all) 

1591 

matters”. So that is Newman’s judgment on the most “original” point in the Oxford 
University Sermons, which he regarded as his best book to that point. He had rejected 
the exclusive requirement of evidential proof, and had presented a thorough case for the 

1592 

greater importance of probability. It is the perception of probability which invests 
what evidence there is with its convincing power. Well, let us go back and consider the 
rise in Newman of a theory of probability as being the instrument of religious conviction. 


Newman and Probability to 1837 


Edward Sillem writes that the group of University Sermons preached between April 1830 
and December 1832 ‘contain Newman’s first critique of the rationalist philosophy with 
which he was to wrestle for the rest of his life’. They - numbers 2 to 9 of the Oxford 
University Sermons - are the first of his two series of sermons on Faith and Reason (the 
second, and more important, being the remainder). Nonetheless, Sillem continues, these 

1593 

“offer no satisfactory philosophy with which to combat the idea of Reason”. 

Now, while Sillem does mention some of the achievements of this first series, he 
fails to include among them the signal emphasis Newman places on the conscience as the 
natural root and sanction of religion. This thesis was itself an initial philosophical 
achievement, and was a powerful retort to the rationalist claims for “Reason” as the 

1594 

required basis for religious faith. Newman claimed that Conscience, not (“so-called”) 
“Reason”, is the foundation - “it is obvious that Conscience is the essential principle and 

1595 

sanction of religion in the mind”. By the end of this first series of sermons, Newman 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XI, p. 293. To W. G. Penny. Propaganda Dec 13\46. 
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While Keble, Froude and others also held to probability as the path to real-life certainties, it was 
Newman who explored the idea comprehensively and set forth an account that grappled with the 
Enlightenment assumption that it is only (evidential) "Reason" which justified certitudes. 
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E. Sillem, The Philosophical Notebook of John Henry Newman, edited at the Birmingham Oratory. 

Vol. 1. Louvain: Nauwelaerts Publishing House. Louvain, 1969, p. 43. 
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In the opening sentence of his university sermon of January 13, 1839, "The Nature of Faith in Relation 
to Reason", Newman observes that "It is usual at this day to speak as if Faith were simply of a moral 
nature, and depended and followed upon a distinct act of Reason beforehand, — Reason warranting, on 
the ground of evidence, both ample and carefully examined, that the Gospel comes from God, and then 
Faith embracing it." Sermon XI, no. 1. Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. 

Westminster Md: Christian Classics. 1966. 
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has indeed laid the basis of an answer to “Reason.” But it had to be developed. During the 
second series of his Oxford Sermons (1839-1843), Newman would write that “a right 

1596 

state of heart” both gives birth to faith and disciplines it. This is clearly connected 
with the Conscience. But much remained to be done if religious certitude was to be 
justified. 

Newman’s first series of University Sermons offers “no satisfactory philosophy 
with which to combat the idea of Reason”, in the sense he had not yet answered the 
Enlighenment assertion that “Reason” demands strict evidential proof for religion. That 
is to say, Newman still had to answer the assumption that the only reasonable basis of 
certitude was formed proof or producible evidence which was commensurate with the 
conclusion. You had to demonstrate your conclusion by showing strictly adequate and 
commensurate premises. For instance, if your conclusion or inference was based on a 
compendium of converging probabilities, then your conclusion (which determines the 
limits and nature of your assent) must be but a high probability. This may do as a guide 
for life. But it did not yield the “certitude” that a religious tenet was a true “certainty”, 
and plainly religious faith required certitude that certain tenets were certcdnties. 

Let us pause to look at this more fully. What, once again, was the “rationalist 
philosophy,” the “idea of Reason,” that Newman was attempting to answer during his 
Anglican years? Now, for Newman, “philosophy” was concerned especially with basic 
ideas that constitute the key to a person’s thought, his first principles. These account in a 
special way for what a person ultimately holds, and Newman thought that it was in their 
first principles people go wrong in the main, rather than primarily in their logic. 

Sillem reminds the reader that during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
philosophy had been engrossed in the question of the origins and possibility of human 

1597 

knowledge and certitude - and (we may say) this remains a great question of the 
modern day. Newman’s work was in this tradition, and it attempted to answer the threats 
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to religion it had posed. By the nineteenth century most philosophers regarded it as a 
received truth, a first principle, that human “reason” is the measure of the knowledge of 
truth. “Reason”, understood in a certain fashion, is the sure source of man’s knowledge, 
and it is the same for all, in the sense that in valid reasoning, men reason (and should 
reason) alike. For instance, personal dispositions and character are not the issue in 

1598 

correct reasoning - all that matters is strict logic based on commensurate evidence. 
Thomas Jefferson once wrote to his nephew and ward Peter Carr urging him to "Fix 
reason firmly in her seat, and call to her tribunal every fact, every opinion. Question with 
boldness even the existence of a god; because, if there be one, he must more approve the 

1599 

homage of reason, than that of blindfolded fear." 

In particular, Locke, Hume and Bentham became the champions of a liberal world 
unshackled by religious authority, with “Reason” as the basis of society and human life. 
All proper thinking is “Reasoning”, and all are endowed with this same, sure gift - 
functioning in each in similar fashion. It was the source of unlimited future progress in a 
secular sense. “Reason”, understood with its secular assumptions, was the assumed ideal 
of the age, a first principle, and Anglican theologians adopted “Reason” as being the 
received philosophical dogma. They explained and defended Faith accordingly. The 
Deists conceived God as, virtually, scientific Reason personified. Mysteries too became 
accessible to Reason, and were to be discounted if beyond justification by Reason - for 
then they would be irrational. Paley, with his system of Evidence, defended Christian 
doctrine with the same weapon of Reason to overcome the rationalists. 

It was the “Age of Reason”. A man was enlightened if he thought in accord with 
Reason (and not just “authority”). The ideal of the age was to be free - “liberal” - of 
positions not based on what “Reason”, including one’s own “Reason”, required. 
Liberalism - a freedom from all that was not based on the requirements of “Reason” - 

was the beau ideal of the age. So powerful was the current that it could be argued that 

1600 

Newman, whom Philip Hughes called “the Christian prophet to the Liberal Age”, was 
passed by as a philosopher of the true nature of “Reason.” 
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Newman, Froude and Keble would assert that ethos (dispositions and character) is more important. 

1599 

Thomas Jefferson to Peter Carr, Paris, August 10,1787. Internet archive March 20, 2014: 

http://www.let.rug.nl/usa/presidents/thomas-jefferson/letters-of-thomas-jefferson/jefl61.php 
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P. Hughes, "Newman and his Age" in The Dublin Review, Oct. 1945. Vol. 4, No. 435, pp. 111-136. 
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Newman confronted this assumption and did not accept the notion of secular 
Reason which was triumphant - triumphant (not in what he regarded as valid 
philosophical argument but) in general acceptance in his own time and century. The 
result of this was the widespread loss of religious certitude. The advent of unbelief for a 
long time to come, involving “the usurpation of Reason”, was what Newman himself 
predicted. Newman denied the assumptions of (secular) “Reason” and built his case for 
certitude and certainties on the power and validity of reasoning from probability. 

Probability It is not to our purpose to engage in a full-blown discussion of Newman’s 

critique of the notion in his day of what it was to “reason”, although some discussion is 

necessary because it involves the conscience. In his Apologia Newman tells us that his 

reading of Keble’s Christian Year (1827) “brought home” to him the two truths he had 

learned from Butler, “though recast in the creative mind of my new master.” The first of 

these was the doctrine that material phenomena are both the types and the instruments of 

real things unseen. The “second intellectual principle which I gained from Mr. Keble,” 

was that of probability - this he “had learned from Butler” who taught that “probability is 
1601 

the guide of life”. We notice that reading Keble brought home these points to him. 
Keble is not said to have introduced them to him. 

As a matter of fact, there has been academic discussion of the beginnings of 
Newman’s thought on the principle of probability. Newman had studied Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric for his degree examinations in November 1820 - and he would have noticed, 
and to a point considered, Aristotle’s tenns, semeion and eikos. His MS study notes from 
1819 which he entitled ‘An Analysis of The Rhetoric of Aristotle’, are in the Birmingham 
Oratory Archives (A.6.4) still. 

Robin Selby has urged that it was the early manuscripts of Whately’s Elements of 

Rhetoric (1828) rather than Butler which was the main source of Newman’s appreciation 

1602 

of the argument of probability. It is pointed out also by David Earnest that in 
Newman’s copy of Whately’s Essays on Some of the Peculiarities of the Christian 
Religion, a work earlier than Whately’s Rhetoric, someone has written in the margin next 
to a footnote that “This note should be read attentively”. The note in question is a 

1601 

J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, pp. 18-19. 

1602 

R. Selby, The Principle of Reserve in the Writings of John Henry Cardinal Newman. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press. 1975, pp. 75-88. 
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quotation from the second appendix of Whately’s 1821 edition of William King’s A 
Discourse on Predestination (1709), and it reads: “Our notions of the moral attributes of 
the Deity are not derived (as Dr. Paley contends they are) from a bare contemplation of 
the created universe, without any notions of what is antecedently probable, to direct and 

1603 

aid our observations’. The rest of the passage explores this point. 

However, it must be remembered that while Whately rejected the idea that logic 
can be taken as “furnishing the sole instrument for the discovery of truth in all its 

1604 

subjects”, he did claim that Reasoning (i.e., Explicit Reason or Argumentation) was 

1605 

“the most appropriate intellectual occupation of man, as man”. Newman would part 

from this exaltation of the status given to the formal syllogism in man’s thought. 

1606 

We also notice that in his article on Cicero (1824 - predating by nearly three 
years Keble’s Christian Year), Newman makes mention of probability in his discussion 

1607 

of the Academics who held that “In the conduct of life, however, probability must 
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J. D. Earnest and G. Tracey, ed., John Henry Newman: Fifteen Sermons Preached before the 
University of Oxford. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 2006, p. 271. 

1604 

R. Whately, Elements of Logic. New York: William Jackson. 1832, p. 184. 

1605 

R. Whately, Elements of Logic. Preface xi. 
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J. H. Newman, "Personal and Literary Character of Cicero" (Encyclopaedia Metropolitana of 1824) In 
Historical Sketches Vol I. Part II. 2nd ed., London: Basil, Montagu, Pickering. 1873, pp. 245. 
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It is to be noted that Newman was very aware of Cicero's philosophical background (the New 
Academy) and is able to give a detailed account of it. He shows in his article that he is aware of the 
importance of issues of epistemology, and specifically aware of the philosophical principles of scepticism 
and doubt. Newman writes (in his "Personal and Literary Character of Cicero") that: 

"The New Academy, then, taught with Plato, that all things in their own nature were fixed and 
determinate; but that, through the constitution of the human mind, it was impossible for us to see 
them in their simple and eternal forms, to separate appearance from reality, truth from falsehood. 

For the conception we form of any object is altogether derived from and depends on the sensation, 
the impression, it produces on our own minds ( pathos energeias, phantasia). Reason does but 
deduce from premisses ultimately supplied by sensation. Our only communication, then, with 
actual existences being through the medium of our own impressions, we have no means of 
ascertaining the correspondence of the things themselves with the ideas we entertain of them; and 
therefore can in no case be certain of the truthfulness of our senses. Of their fallibility, however, 
we may assure ourselves; for in cases in which they are detected contradicting each other, all 
cannot be correct reporters of the object with which they profess to acquaint us. Food, which is the 
same as far as sight and touch are concerned, tastes differently to different individuals; fire, which 
is the same to the eye, communicates a sensation of pain at one time, of pleasure at another; the 
oar appears crooked in the water, while the touch assures us that it is as straight as before it was 
immersed.." (Historical Sketches, 1873, p. 266). 

Again, on the next page (ibid., p. 267), "It appears, then, that we cannot prove that our senses 
are ever faithful to the things they profess to report about; but we do know they often produce 
erroneous impressions of them. Here then is room for endless doubt; for why may they not 
deceive us in cases in which we cannot detect the deception? It is certain they often act irregularly; 
is there any consistency at all in their operations, any law to which these varieties may be referred? 
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determine our choice of action; and this admits of different degrees”. Probability 
occurs again in his survey of the Pyrrhonists. 

All of this indicates an early familiarity in Newman with the notion of probability 

1609 

in reasoning. However, in view of his declarations in the Apologia, it must have been 

1610 

Butler, as brought home and made alive by his reading of Keble’s Christian Year and 
his subsequent involvement with Keble its author, that transformed this early familiarity 
into a pivotal conviction. It set him exploring its significance for a philosophical account 
of Faith and Reason, and the conscience had an important place in this account. 

There are two obvious strands being developed in Newman’s thought at this time. 

As we have already seen, in his philosophical account of the foundation of religion 

1611 

following his entry into Keble’s circle (1829-1832), Newman explores the role of the 
conscience very explicitly. He lays it down as being “obvious that Conscience is the 


It is undeniable that an object often varies in the impression which it makes upon the mind, while, 
on the other hand, the same impression may arise from different objects. What limit is to be 
assigned to this disorder? is there any sensation strong enough to assure us of the presence of the 

object which it seems to intimate, any such as to preclude the possibility of deception?.From 

these reasonings the Academics taught that nothing was certain, nothing was to be known 
(katalepton). For the Stoics themselves, their most determined opponents, defined the kataleptike 
(the phantasy or impression which involved knowledge) to be one that was capable of being 
produced by no object except that to which it really belonged." 

A little later (ibid., p. 268), he writes of this school, "Since then we cannot arrive at knowledge, 
we must suspend our decision, pronounce absolutely on nothing, nay, according to Arcesilas, never 
even form an opinion. In the conduct of life, however, probability must determine our choice of 
action; and this admits of different degrees. The lowest kind is that which suggests itself on the 
first view of the case; but in all important matters we must correct the evidence of our senses by 
considerations derived from the nature of the medium, the distance of the object, the disposition 
of the organ, the time, the manner, and other attendant circumstances. When the impression has 
been thus minutely considered, the phantasy becomes periodenmene, or approved on 
circumspection; if during this examination no objection has arisen to weaken our belief, the highest 
degree of probability is attained, and the phantasy is pronounced unembarrassed with doubt, or 
aperispastos. 

"Little more can be said concerning the opinions of a sect whose fundamental maxim was that 
nothing could be known, and nothing should be taught. It lay midway between the other 
philosophies".(ibid., p. 269). 
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J. H. Newman, "Personal and Literary Character of Cicero" (Encyclopaedia Metropolitana of 1824) In 
Historical Sketches Vol I. Part II. 2nd ed., London: Basil, Montagu, Pickering. 1873, p. 268. 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, pp. 18-19. 
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But of course, Newman's own passing from Evangelicalism to High Church was under way as well. 

1611 

This is not to say that "his philosophical account of the foundations of religion" was due to his entry 
into Keble's circle. It had been developing, but it received a special stimulus and inspiration from it. 
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essential principle and sanction of Religion in the mind”. Newman never denies that 
“Reason” (or “intellect”) has an important place in religion: “Conscience, and Reason in 
subjection to conscience, these are those powerful instruments (under grace) which 

1613 

change a man”. But “Reason” (as popularly understood) is not the starting point, the 
foundation and sanction of “Religion in the mind”. Further, “It is long practice and habit 

1614 

which make us love religion”. Newman had earlier written to Rickards that “moral 

1615 

truth is discovered, not by reasoning, but [by] “habituation” - which is to say by an 

abiding right ethos, forged by a habit of fidelity to the conscience. 

The second line of thought in the matter of Faith and Reason which Newman 

1616 


began to explore was the critical importance of antecedent probability in the rational 
process leading to Faith. On May 24, 1829, Newman argues that to believe on the 
authority of another - that is, to have faith or trust - is both normal and reasonable. 
“Doubtless there is such a fault as credulity, or believing too readily and too much (and 
this, in religion, we call superstition); but this neither shows that all trust is irrational, nor 
again that trust is necessarily irrational, which is founded on what is but likely to be, and 

1617 

may be denied without an actual absurdity.” So, trust or faith is normal and 

reasonable, and “in all practical matters we are obliged to dwell upon ... what is likely to 
1618 

be ” (my emphasis). We notice that this is the case “in all practical matters”. 
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J. H. Newman, "The Influence of Natural and Revealed Religion Respectively", Fifteen Sermons 
Preached before the University of Oxford.. Sermon II, No. 7. April 13,1830. 

1613 

J. H. Newman, "The Religious use of Excited feelings". Parochial and Plain Sermons. Vol 1. 

Sermon 9. July 3,1831. Westminster Md.: Christian Classics Inc. 1966, p. 115. 
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Ibid. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. 2, p. 255. (To Samuel Rickards. Oriel College July 20, 1830). 
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This expression "antecedent probability" is common enough. To give but one example of its use, we 
read in the book Child of Calvary: Martyr of Satan, by Edmund E. R. Elliott, a quotation from a work by 
Garrett Pierse ( Virtues and Vices, ch. I). Garrett, as quoted by Elliott uses this expression. He states, "The 
existence of the enemy (i.e., the Devil) should not be a matter of incredulity, because invisible. Until 
recently no one ever saw man's greatest material enemies, the microbes. If there is a world, teeming with 
corporeal life, unseen by the naked eye, it is antecedently probable that there is an order of spiritual 
beings resembling man's soul in their freedom and immortality. Whatever be the view taken in regard to 
the claims of Spiritism, the movement shows at least that eminent scientists find it not impossible to 
believe in the existence of a large number of spirits, capable of influencing men for good or evil" ( Child of 
Calvary, by Edmund Elliott, Published by The Carmelite Fathers, Melbourne, Australia, 1960, p. 122). 
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J. H. Newman, "Religious Faith Rational". Plain and Parochial Sermons. Vol. 1. Sermon 15. 

Westminster Md.: Christian Classics Inc. 1966, p. 193. 
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Ibid., p. 192. 
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This likelihood , of course, involves probability and not strict demonstration. “In 
fact,” he continues in the same sermon, “almost all we do, every day of our lives, is on 

1619 

trust, i.e. faith.” The point of this sermon (“Religious Faith Rational”) is to show that 
the very fact that we constantly act on likelihood in daily life indicates the reasonableness 
of faith. Newman is, characteristically, basing his theory of knowledge on the facts of 
life. Because it is the real basis of so much of our knowledge, likelihood or probability is 
a rational foundation for assent or belief. Newman has broadly understood that faith, 
founded on likelihood and not primarily on demonstration, may legitimately involve (in 
ways he would determine over the decades ahead) a form of certitude. 

In his Lectures on the Prophetical Office (1837), his great work on the Anglican 

“Via Media” system, Newman mounted an attack on “Romanism”. Significantly for our 

discussion, he aimed at the Romanist claim to infallibility. This claim involved the 

requirement of “unclouded certainty (as being) necessary for a Christian's faith and hope” 

and of “doubt (being) incompatible with practical abidance in the truth” (p. 102). For the 

Romanist, “any degree of doubt about religious truth is incompatible with faith” - hence 

the supposed need for an infallible authority (p. 103). So Newman had already grasped 

the Romanist insistence that faith involves a certitude lacking all doubt about essential 

religious truth. When studying in Rome a decade later, he encounted anew this insistence. 

This (Romanist) position Newman would finally, as a Catholic, fully accept. But at 

this point (1837, with Butler and Keble), such an idea of faith was not, he said, 

“according to English principles”. Rather, faith hangs on the thought of Him and desires 

Him such as not to wait for “infallible informants whether or no He has spoken, but to act 

in the way which seems on the whole most likely to please Him” (p. 104) (my emphasis). 

In fact, Newman argues, this likelihood is all that the evidence allows ; this likelihood is 

sufficient for a faith springing from love. Acting on this likelihood manifests moral 
1620 

integrity. 

What is decisive for faith is not the degree of its light but the degree of personal 
importance to us possessed by its Object. For when we are deeply concerned, the 
slightest evidence is enough for the act of faith. “Action is the criterion of faith, as 

1619 

J. H. Newman, "The Religious use of Excited feelings", Parochial and Plain Sermons. Vol 1, p. 193. 
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Newman here seems to be saying that the Romanist claim to and dependence on Infallibility is the 
easy way out. The device of Infallibility is not a sign of facing facts, moral earnestness and spiritual life. 
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determining accurately whether we connect the thought of God with the thought of 

ourselves, and regard Him otherwise than we regard the solar system”. Newman accepts 

that there is indeed a measure of formal doubt in faith, and it is proper to acknowledge 

1621 

this. 

So the lack of formal certainty is overcome by love and concern, acting on 
evidence which is judged as showing likelihood , - and this is the trial and the praise of 
faith. It is a faith grounded not on a supposed infallible authority, but on a persuasive 
likelihood (discerned by a moral love and concern) arising from probabilities. Love does 
not sit back and wait till certainty is provided. It acts. It acts in the way which seems most 
likely to please God (p. 104). This is the idea of faith “according to English principles”. 

The lack of this certainty, then, is not inconsistent with faith (p. 105) - it is to be 
met and accompanied by action. “This is only parallel to what we see in the course of 
nature; the proofs of the being of a God are not written on the sun and sky, nor the 
precepts of morality spoken from a Urim and Thummim. To require such definite and 

clear notices of truth, is to hanker after the Jewish Law, a system of less mysterious 

1622 

information as well as less generous faith” (p. 106). 


1621 

"We, for our part, have been taught to consider that faith in its degree as well as conduct, must be 
guided by probabilities, and that doubt is ever our portion in this life. We can bear to confess that other 
systems have their unanswerable arguments in matters of detail, and that we are but striking a balance 
between difficulties existing on both sides ; that we are following as the voice of God, what on the whole 
we have reason to think such" (Prophetical Office, p. 129). ( This approach is Butler) - "to be content to 

proceed not by an unerring rule, but by those probabilities which guide us in the conduct of life" (p. 149). 

1622 

Newman would come, not to discard likelihood and probability as the guide to life but to maintain 
that it can indeed legitimately lead to absolute certainty - at times. Years later in the Apologia (1864) 
Newman would write that "I am a Catholic by virtue of my believing in a God ... because I believe ... in the 
existence of Him, who lives ... in my conscience" (p. 206). And what is all this founded on ? It is founded on 
"a ground of probability ... a cumulative, a transcendent probability but still a probability" (p. 207). 

Newman tells us earlier in the same book that, regarding the intellectual principle of probability, he 
learned it from Butler, as "recast in the creative mind" of Keble. But neither of the two satisfied him. The 
"root of the difficulty" was how to justify the absolute certitude of faith, not just to explain how we come 
to assent firmly to doctrine. He tells us that this problem for the understanding of faith was met by Keble, 
so he thought, "by ascribing the firmness of assent which we give to religious doctrine, not to the 
probabilities which introduced it, but to the living power of faith and love which accepted it". In matters 
of religion what makes us intellectually certain is "probability as it is put to account by faith and love" 
(Apologia, p. 20). He then writes that he "did not at all dispute this view of the matter, for I made use of it 
myself ; but I was dissatisfied, because it did not go to the root of the difficulty " (p. 21) (my emphasis). 

We may surely presume that Newman's account of this aspect of Keble's understanding of faith is right. 
Newman was, as an Anglican, in the line of Butler and Keble, and we may see this influence in his attack 
on the Romanist demand for "absolute certainty" in faith, as expressed in his Prophetical Office. But it is 
to be noted that nearly thirty years later in the Apologia (1864), the Catholic Newman suggests that this 
was not his final Anglican position. His Catholic position as expressed especially in his Grammar of Assent 
(which accepted the necessity of absolute certainty as a feature of "divine faith"), seems to have been 
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Newman and probability 1839-1840 

At the beginning of 1839, after some six years of intense theological preoccupation with 
matters such as Justification and the presence and renewal of Catholicity in the Anglican 

1623 

Church, Newman took up again more amply his direct reading of the Fathers, and his 
earlier consideration of belief and its rational justification. It was an important year for 
him. 

As has been said, as Newman saw it, the attack by Unbelief on revealed religion 
was based on the notion that belief, to be valid, must be based on and commensurate with 
demonstrable evidence. It had to pass muster with “Reason”. Only with exhibited 
evidence that is commensurate with the conclusion, may one believe. Has the point (let 
us say, the truth of Gospel miracles or the divinity of Christ) been proven with adequate 
evidence , and fully so? If it has, you may believe it for it has been then shown to be 
reasonable. If it has not, you have no business assenting to it as a certainty. It is to the 
extent that faith is supported by stict evidence - to this point and no further - that it may 

1624 

be held. There is certainly no place for an undemonstrated certitude. 

As already pointed out, many defenders of religious belief accepted this position, 
and strove to meet the challenge of providing the strict proof that the rationalist 
demanded. But when faced with the manifest and genuine faith of so many uncultivated 
reasoners that did not depend on strict and logical demonstration, the broad issue before 
its defender was, how can undemonstrated Faith be said to be reasonable? These issues 
were among those taken up in the second half of Newman’s Oxford University Sermons. 

1625 

Let us take his Faith and Reason sermons of 1839 as indicative of his thought 

1626 

at the height of his intellectual leadership of the Oxford Movement, and let us begin 


grasped, to a point, even as an Anglican (Apologia, p. 21). At least that is what Newman thought in 1864. 

1623 

It is widely recognized that Justification was the basic issue in the Protestant Reformation. Newman's 
position was expressed in his Lectures on the Doctrine of Justification (1838). His "Via Media" theory of 
the Anglican Church (ensuring Catholicity) was expressed in his Lectures on the Prophetical Office (1837). 
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For the modern scene, Cf. J. Franklin, Corrupting the Youth: A History of Philosophy in Australia. 
Sydney: Macleay Press. 2003, pp. 362-363. 
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G. J. Zuijdwegt, "Richard Whateley's Influence on John Henry Newman's Oxford University Sermons on 
Faith and Reason" (1839-1840), Newman Studies Journal 10.1 (Spring 2013) 82-95. Zuijdwegt situates 
Newman's four Faith and Reason Sermons (the last being on St Peter's Day, 1840) within the controversy 
between the Tractarians and their evidentialist opponents, such as Whately and Powell. He sees them as 
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with his sermon “Faith and Reason, Contrasted as Habits of Mind”, preached at the 
beginning of 1839. In it Newman explores the contrast between the two mental acts as 
processes towards knowledge, faith and reason. The first impression Scripture gives, he 

observes, is that “Faith is an instrument of knowledge and action ... independent of what 

1628 

is commonly understood as Reason”. Well then, how does Faith stand when compared 
“with what is commonly understood by Reason”? (no.5) 

By way of an initial clarification, Newman observes that “Reason” may be 
understood differently from the then-common notion of it as mere intellectual adroitness 
and excellence. After all, in a real sense Faith cannot be simply “independent of Reason, 
and a new mode of arriving at truth” (no. 11). Any act of human knowing must in some 
sense be resolvable into Sight and Reason, because these are the only two faculties of 
knowing possessed by man (no. 11). Man sees (in some sense), and then reasons (in some 
sense) on what he has seen. So Faith too, as an act of knowledge, must be resolvable at 
last into Sight and Reason (no. 11). In making these initial observations, Newman uses the 
word “Reason” to denote the whole mind of man acquiring further knowledge. 

In view of what is later to come, it is important that we remember this passing 
remark, made early in 1839. Newman is acknowledging a possible and legitimate use of 
the term “Reason” to embrace all cognitive advances - including Faith and Conscience. 
Newman had stated this some seven years earlier in his famous address, “The 
Usurpations of Reason”. In that earlier Sermon of December 11, 1831 he writes of 
“Reason” that, “Sometimes, indeed, it stands for all in which man differs from the brutes, 
and so includes in its significance the faculty of distinguishing between right and wrong, 
and the directing principle in conduct. In this sense I certainly do not here use it, but in 
that narrower signification, which it usually bears, as representing or synonymous with 

1629 

the intellectual powers, and as opposed as such to the moral qualities, and to Faith.” 


Newman's answer to Whately's discussion of the matter in his Elements of Logic and Elements of Rhetoric. 

1626 

"In the spring of 1839 my position in the Anglican Church was at its height. I had supreme confidence 
in my controversial status, and I had a great and still growing success, in recommending it to others... " 

J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 96. 
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J. H. Newman, "Faith and Reason, Contrasted as Habits of Mind", Sermon X. Epiphany, 1839. Fifteen 

Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. Westminster Md.: Christian Classics. 1966. 
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J. H. Newman, "The Usurpations of Reason" Sermon VI, no. 5, Fifteen Sermons peached before the 
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So “Reason” may be taken as referring broadly to the “mind” of man in any of its 
acts of apprehension. In this broader sense it could include the conscience and moral 
sense. In his sermon of April 13, 1830, Newman had declared that “it is obvious that 

1630 

Conscience is the essential principle and sanction of religion in the mind.” This 
statement in 1830 was in rebuttal of “what is commonly called Reason” (as the only valid 
sanction of religion). But if “Reason” were understood in the broader sense just 
explained, Newman could have allowed that “Reason” is the “essential principle and 

1631 

sanction of religion in the mind.” In this sermon of January 1839 he now states that 
(according to a broader and more uncommon meaning of “Reason”) “unless the doctrines 
received by Faith are approvable by Reason, they can have no claim to be regarded as 
true” (no. 13). “Reason may put its sanction upon the acts of faith” (no. 15). 

1632 

So while there is a broad sense in which “Reason” is the sanction of Religion, 
in another sense “Conscience” (and not “Reason”) is its “essential” sanction. Having 
made this incidental clarification, Newman resumes his argument about Faith and 
“Reason” as “commonly understood”. Faith is not grounded on “Reason” (understood as 
demonstrative and evidential proof) in the believing mind. That is to say, “Reason” is not 
the origin (or “essential principle”) of Faith. It does not create Faith, rather it critiques it. 

Newman chooses in passing to illustrate this point by reference to “the principle 
of Conscience”, contrasting it with “Reason” as “commonly understood”. All admit, he 
writes, that Conscience is “an original principle” and not dependent on “some previous 
processes of Reason”. It is “a simple element of our nature” (no. 14), and cannot be 
reduced to nor substituted by “Reason” - which Utilitarianism attempts to do. Rather, 
Reason critiques it and may throw its dictates into an argumentative form. So too, he 
continues, “Faith as an internal habit or act does not depend on inquiry and examination, 
but has its own special basis, as truly as Conscience has” (no. 16). 
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J. H. Newman, "The Influence of Natural and Revealed Religion Respectively", Sermon II, no. 7. Fifteen 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. 
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As will be shown, this resurfaces in Newman's first Catholic work, his novel Loss and Gain (1847-1848). 
It shows that Newman has accepted once again the idea that "Reason" can include the "Conscience". 

1632 

As we shall see, an acknowledgment of the primacy of Reason would be expressed anew in Loss and 
Gain (written in Rome in 1847 and published in 1848). This sermon of 1839 ("Faith and Reason") as well as 
the Semon of December 1831 ("Usurpations of Reason") show that Newman's emphasis on Reason 
expressed later in Loss and Gain had already been apprehended while still an Anglican, but not used and 
developed. His Anglican attack on "Reason" was in view of its then commonly-understood meaning 
("what is commonly called Reason" - Sermon VI, no. 2, "The Usurpations of Reason", Fifteen Sermons). 
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In making use of the example of “Conscience” and its relation to “Reason” in 
order to illustrate the relation of “Faith” to “Reason” (as “commonly understood”), 
Newman provides us with an incidental light on his own ordinary notion of the 
Conscience. It is “a simple element of our nature” and not “dependent on “Reason”. By 
“a simple element of our nature” Newman appears to be thinking primarily of Conscience 
as the instinctive and natural sense of right and wrong, with certain general principles of 
moral action that are naturally known - such as, let us say, “stealing is evil”. 

This sense of right and wrong and of what is quite obviously right and wrong is 
not the fruit of reasoning as such but is naturally grasped by the mind. It is seen by the 
mind instinctively and naturally and by all. It is then operative in the practical reasoning 
and concrete judgments of the conscience (such as, “I must not steal this item in this 
circumstance”). It is the mediaeval synderesis. If it is “a simple element of our nature”, 
Newman is understanding it as a habit-like faculty in its own right, as we saw some of the 
Mediaevals viewed it. 

Reason (as “commonly understood”) critiques Faith, as it may the “Conscience”, 
and Faith does not depend on Reason, just as Conscience does not depend on it (No. 

1633 

14). Newman continues his analysis of the respective actions of Faith and Reason. The 
question is. How is it reasonable (for Faith) to accept evidence for one’s belief less than 
“Reason” requires? (no.25). The reason why Faith does not proceed on strict evidence is 
because of its very nature. Faith is an act of the mind “mainly swayed by antecedent 
considerations” (No.26). 

Faith as such does not involve strict demonstration. Faith “is influenced by 
previous notices, prepossessions, and (in a good sense of the word) prejudices; but 
Reason, by direct and definite proof’ (no.26). Faith is influenced more by eikota 
(likelihood) than semeia (direct signs or evidence) (no.27). He has taken Butler’s dictum 
that probability is the guide of life (though he was familiar with probability prior to his 
serious reading of Butler), and explains Faith in its light, exploring its role and presence 
in the act and life of faith. Butler had not conducted this exploration of Faith. 

There are two things here. There are the antecedent probabilities discerned as 
making less evidence persuasive, and there is the temper of mind or ethos, involving 
certain “prepossessions”, expectations and “prejudices”, which disposes and enables the 

1633 

Of course, if "Reason" were defined in the very broad sense as the mind of man working on what is 
apprehended, then Newman would have it embrace the natural processes of both Faith and Conscience. 
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subject to make this discernment. In normal life we rely on reports we think likely to be 
true, and we do not call for “evidence till antecedent probabilities fail” (no.28). These are 
deeply interconnected and are the normal inducements to belief “by a law of our nature.” 
When our prepossessions appear reasonable, we are right in believing “upon slender 
evidence.” It is obvious, then, that that our belief depends greatly on “our inclinations” 
(no.29). 

It is his extended analysis of Faith, as being based not primarily on formal and 
strict evidence but on probability and likelihood ( eikota rather than semeia ), which in turn 
depend on our “prepossessions” and “presumptions” (no.31-32), that Newman later 

1634 

regarded as being his special work and achievement to this point. In this way he was 
meeting the widespread assumptions of “Reason” about Faith. 

Newman’s main effort in this sermon is to clarify the grounds for Faith. But he 
does make observations bearing on the role of the conscience, which is our subject. At 
the outset, Faith is described as a duty - thus involving the conscience. Faith is “the duty 
of the Christian Church” (no.2). It is a “moral principle”, created “by probabilities”, the 
discernment of which will depend on one’s “moral temperament” (no.35 (2.)) or “the 
temper of the mind” (no.36) - which (we may add), obviously involves the conscience. It 
means that “a man is responsible for his faith, because he is responsible for his likings 
and dislikings, his hopes and his opinions, on all of which his faith depends” (no.36). It 
is on the basis of this temper of mind, for which he is responsible , that a person will view 
the probability that attends on evidence (no. 36). Of course, the “laws of evidence are 
the same in regard to the Gospel as to profane matters” (no. 38. (4.)). 

Where, then, we might ask, does grace come into the life of faith? Is faith a mere 
judgment on the evidential significance of antecedent probabilities? It cannot be simply 
this for if the laws of evidence “were the sole arbiters of Faith” then Faith would be 
entirely natural (no. 38. (4)). Grace sustains and helps to forge the ethos necessary to 
perceive the adequacy of converging, though otherwise insufficient, evidence. The love 
of the Objects of Faith, the readiness to believe God to be near and “interposing in human 
affairs”, and the fear of losing these Objects (that is, faith and love for God as revealed in 
the Gospel) - these “feelings” make us “think evidence sufficient, when it falls short of 
strict proof in itself’ (No. 38. (4.)). But these “feelings” (about the Gospel and 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. IX, p. 213. 
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Revelation) are not natural to fallen man. He has no heart for the promises of the Gospel 
- this comes “only of supernatural grace” (no.38 (4.)). So the ethos necessary to judge 
aright of this likelihood is the fruit of grace sustaining the life of “moral feelings” (no. 40 
( 6 .)). 

This is to say that the prepossessions, presumptions and inclinations necessary to 
expect and accept that the Gospel is true and to yearn for its blessings, which is to say the 
moral temper or ethos that is necessary for the assent of faith in the Gospel, is the work of 
grace (building on nature, of course). The grace of God enables a man to expect, hope 
for and want the Gospel, and this divinely-sustained inclination and hope enables him to 
perceive the true drift of what are but probabilities. Without grace the “natural man” 
merely “dissects its evidence without reverence, without hope, without suspense, without 
misgivings” (no.38 (4.)). Such a man remains with the evidence, but he does not have the 
necessary “feelings” to go further and perceive its true drift. 

Grace, then, sustains and develops a good ethos, and this enables the perception of 
the likelihood of the Gospel being most true - on the basis of antecedent probabilities. 
This temper of mind involves an “inward need and desire” and, importantly, “the inward 
experience of that Power, existing in the mind before and independently” of any 

1635 

examination of the material world and external things (no,39 (5.)). The natural ground 
of this “inward need and desire” - characteristics of the necessary moral ethos - is the 
personal experience by the conscience of “that Power” which commands in its dictates. 

1636 

But grace sustains the faithful conscience all the way. 

A week after this sermon on “Faith and Reason contrasted as Habits of Mind” 
(Epiphany, 1839), Newman preached his sermon on “The Nature of Faith in Relation to 
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Reason” (January 13, 1839). He repeats his point that the “likelihood of the message” 
(that is uttered by the human messenger) is accepted because of a prior “love for it”, its 
intrinsic excellence and desirability, and its accord with what one would expect of the 
“Divine Goodness” (no.l). Thus “Faith is the reasoning of a religious mind”, of “a right 
heart, which acts upon presumptions rather than evidence” (no.l). The “evidence” will 
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This basis — the experience of that Power, existing in the mind before and independently of any 
examination of the material world and external things — has been referred to before by Newman. 
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As a Catholic, Newman would see grace also enabling the will to make the assent of faith. 
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J. H. Newman, Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. Sermon XI. (1 Corinth. 1:27). 
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be enough if there is “love” for it, and a consequent inclination to believe (no.2). 
Newman observes that in this sense Faith is “an act of Reason, but of what the world 
would call weak ... Reason” (no.3). This is “because it rests on presumptions more, and 
on evidence less.” So Newman replies to the strictures of “Reason” by broadening the 
notion of Reason. Thus far, he is simply giving an account of how Faith works. 

Newman continues his description of “Reason”. While the senses are our means of 
direct acquaintance with things external to us (no.5), Reason enables us to know what is 
beyond the range of sense - it even “reaches ... to the throne of God”. But it has “this 
characteristic”, that it obtains this knowledge “indirectly, not directly” (no.6). It itself 
does not “really perceive any thing; but it is a faculty of proceeding from things that are 
perceived to things which are not” (no. 7). Thus it attains an “acceptance of things as 
real, which the senses do not convey, upon certain previous grounds” (no. 9). 

In this sense. Faith is an “exercise of Reason” (no. 9) - but some of its “grounds” 
are “not fully brought out” and exhibited (nos. 10-11). Indeed, some of its “premises” 
are “unearthly” and are those of a “divinely enlightened” mind (nos. 11-12). This 
inability to produce for inspection all the grounds upon which Reason advances is 
common in human thought - these are the “antecedent grounds which (men) take for 
granted” (no. 17), and ultimate assumptions “incapable of proof’ (no. 18 (2)). 

This reliance on assumptions is normal. For instance, our instinct is to trust our 
senses, our memory, our reasoning powers (nos. 19-21) - such assumptions are 
necessary if anything is to be proved. It shows that a venture must be made to gain 
anything, and in life ventures must be made to attain great ends. This is a law of life. 
Faith, arising from an “instinctive apprehension of the Omnipresence of God and His 
unwearied and minute Providence which holiness and love create within us” (no. 22), is 
thus an act of Reason. 

But it involves assumptions, presentiments and love, whereby a person is able to 
pierce the drift of otherwise inadequate evidence and perceive its true bearing - and the 
event will confirm its truth (no. 25). Now, (as already said) it is “supernatural grace” 
which sustains “the uncultivated reason” in its “estimate of the probable and the 
improbable, its impressions concerning God’s will” (no. 25). All up, “Faith is a process 
of the Reason, in which so much of the grounds of inference cannot be exhibited, so 
much lies in the character of the mind itself’ (no.25) - with grace enabling a true estimate 
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of the Gospel on the part of the ordinary or unlearned person. A right moral ethos is 
profoundly linked with right reasoning on probabilities. 


So it is, Newman declared four months later on May 21, 1839, that Faith, 
“considered as an exercise of Reason, has this characteristic, - that it proceeds far more 
on antecedent grounds than on evidence; it trusts much to presumptions, and in doing 
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this lies its special merit” (no.l). An “exercise of Reason”, Newman declares, is “any 
process or act of the mind, by which, from knowing one thing it advances on to know 
another ... whether it proceed from antecedent probabilities, by demonstration, or on 
evidence” - and so it includes Faith “which is mainly an anticipation or presumption” 

1639 


(no.2). 


As “popularly contrasted”, Faith proceeds mainly on presumption, while Reason 
proceeds mainly on proof. Faith involves a venture, a risk (no.3). Importantly for what 
will come later in Newman’s account of faith, “it acts, before actual certainty or 
knowledge” (no. 3). Most who give themselves to religion do so not on the basis of an 
examination of evidence but from a spontaneous movement of the heart towards it (no.5). 
Faith, showing what a man thinks to be likely, is therefore a test of a man’s heart - he 
“decides according to (what is called) the state of his heart” (no. 7) - therein, we may 
observe, is evidence of the critical presence and action of the conscience. Faith, Newman 
continues, is “a test of moral character” - “only so far as it goes upon presumptions” 
(no. 10). Indeed, unbelief criticizes the evidence of Religion “only because it does not 
like it, and really goes upon presumptions of an opposite nature” (no. 11). 

So, faith is an exercise of “Reason proceeding on antecedent grounds” because 
“one is disposed in a certain way” (no. 12) rather than on strict evidence. Newman 
explicitly states that in this discussion he is only analysing the nature of Faith, and not its 
trustworthiness. The question of the validity of its inferences is another matter (no. 10). 
For our purposes here, the point is that inasmuch as “moral character is of the essence of 
religious Faith” (no. 10), the role of the conscience must be decisive. Its exercise shapes 
(with the aid of grace) the moral character and the heart of a man, his moral ethos - 
which is itself the basis of a man’s presumptions that guide his view of what is probable. 
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J. H. Newman, "Love the Safeguard of Faith against Superstition". 

Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. Sermon XII. no.l, p. 222. 
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Ibid. Sermon XII, no. 2, p. 223. 
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But of course, this account will also satisfy the pagan, the Muslim, the Hindu, and 
Newman allows the obvious difficulty that, let us say, the Muslim will judge Mahomet’s 
message as far more probable (no. 13). The obvious question is, not only what faith is 
and how it works in contrast with “Reason”, but how is faith to attain objective truth and 
with certitude? Some safeguard is needed to keep it from running into superstition. 

Newman decides that the “safeguard of faith is a right state of heart ... It is 
holiness, or dutifulness, or the new creation, ...It is Love which forms it out of the rude 
chaos into an image of Christ; or, in scholastic language, justifying Faith ... is fides 
formata charitate” (no. 16). It is “the new life, and not the natural reason, which leads the 
soul to Christ” (no. 20), which is to say that those who believe in Christ ... “know His 
voice, because they are his sheep” (no. 21) - all of which is a variant of the point that the 
virtuous man (of a certain cast) is able to judge probabilities aright. It is grace which 
sustains growth in Christian virtue, which is the basis of the right mind, the ethos 
necessary for that special form of reasoning which is Christian Faith. 

“Right Faith is the faith of a right mind” - “right Faith is an intellectual act, done in 
a certain moral disposition .... Right Faith is a reasoning upon holy, devout, and 
enlightened presumptions” (no.26). Newman considers that “Faith working by Love” 
may “under ordinary circumstances, be led, and practically is led, into an acceptable, 
enlightened, and saving apprehension of Divine Truth” without that formal intimacy and 
satisfaction with the Evidences commonly called Reasoning (no.26). Faith is perfected 
by obedience (no.36). It is the right ethos which brings a person to the truth in discerning 
the bearing of probabilities. So it is the Christian and virtuous character, forged by a 
conscience sustained by grace, which is able to judge aright of what evidences there are. 

This is a coherent account, and while it is Newman’s personal achievement it is to 
be placed broadly in the line of Aristotle and Butler. It is present implicitly in various 
influences on Newman such as Evangelicalism and Keble. The foundation of right 
judgment is virtue - with various extensions into an account of Christian faith which 
judges the bearing of probabilities. What Newman has proposed is an explanation of how 
one reaches a moral certainty that the evidence for Revelation makes it quite credible - 
indeed, a duty. But what, at that point, is it that enables and induces and produces assentl 
Further and more critically, what is the result of this assent? Has true certitude been 
attained? That is to say, at what point, and how, is absolute certitude reached? “Reason” 
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has denied that Faith, however conscientious, can result in a valid certitude. So, is this 
certitude justified as to the certainty of something? The problem is that Newman’s 
account at this point does not seem to justify an absolute and valid certitude - precisely 
because of the pivotal role of probability. 

1640 

In his Sermon, “Implicit and Explicit Reason” (St Peter’s Day, 1840), 
Newman shows he has settled the matter of defining “Reason”. Reason, “according to 
the simplest view of it”, is a broader faculty than the rationalists conceived, for in fact it 
embraces Faith. Reason is to be defined as “the faculty of gaining knowledge without 
direct perception”, or, alternatively, “of ascertaining one thing by means of another” 
(no.7). In real life, reasoning does not go “by rule, but by an inward faculty” (no.7). “In 
other words, all men have a reason, but not all men can give a reason”. Thus it is that 
there is “Implicit Reason” and there is “Explicit Reason” (no.9). There is “the original 
process of reasoning, and next, the process of investigating our reasonings”, which is to 
say that reasoning and arguing are distinct, and clarity in argument is not to be identified 
with “reasoning well” (no. 8). 

This attention to implicit reason will be important in his thought on Faith and 
Reason. Explicit reasons (formal proof, commensurate evidence, etc) commonly are not 
the real reasons that lead to religious belief. Considerations that appear weak in their 
explicit form may justly lead by an implicit reasoning process to assent to Christianity 
(no. 13). Implicit reasoning may justly lead to belief in God - and an instance of this is 
suggested in what Newman later very publicly wrote of the argument for the being of 
God from the law of conscience. In his Apologia of 1864, he expressed himself as 
absolutely certain that conscience proves to him the being of God, but - significantly - he 
admits difficulty in putting “that certainty into logical shape” according to “mood and 
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figure”. 

Of critical importance to the implicit reasoning process is the heart’s persuasion. 
Revelation, in a manner “is left to be received or rejected by each man according as his 
heart sympathized in it” (no. 14). This, of course, is a reference to the habituation forged 
by a good ethos (discussed previously), but what we are doing here is teasing out the 
elements of his theory of antecedent probability in reasoning. While Newman strongly 
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J. H. Newman, Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. Sermon XIII. 
J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 206 and p. 250. 
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defends the place of inquiry, evidence, logic and argument in religion, nevertheless it is 
“antecedent considerations, presumptions, and analogies, which, vague and abstruse as 
they are, still are more truly the grounds on which religious men receive the Gospel” 
(no. 17). 

When it comes to “conviction”, this “for the most part follows, not upon any one 
great and decisive proof or token of the point in debate, but upon a number of very 
minute circumstances together, which the mind is quite unable to count up and methodize 
in an argumentative form” (no. 34). His point is that “the reasonings and opinions which 
are involved in the act of Faith are latent and implicit; that the mind reflecting on itself is 
able to bring them out into some definite and methodical form; that Faith, however, is 
complete without this reflective faculty, which, in matter of fact, often does interfere with 
it, and must be used cautiously” (no.38). 

By the end of his Anglican period, Newman has confronted the assumption that 
Faith must be based on “what is commonly called” Reason - that is, it must be based on 
strict evidential proof. You prove something, then you may believe it. You must be able 
to “prove” that God exists, that Christ is God, that the Scriptures are inspired and so forth, 
if you are to accept these dogmas as absolutely true. You must be able to produce truly 
adequate evidence , at least to yourself. This is what true faith requires. 

Newman has shown that what is “commonly called” Reason is but one of the 
possible processes of Reason. The act of faith in Revealed Religion, requiring a certain 
moral temper of mind (or moral ethos), is primarily based on what is perceived (with the 
reasons and evidence before it) to be antecedently likely - although, of course, including 
many other forms of reasoning. This is a legitimate act of Reason, though not involving 
formal and producible evidence commensurate with the conclusion. 

Reason cannot be identified exclusively with mere scientific, mathematical or 
strictly evidential reasoning. “Reason”, properly and more broadly understood, includes 
the process of “Faith”. So Faith is a normal and rational process of the mind. Valid 
reasoning (as more broadly defined) in real life allows a critically important place for 
antecedent probability, and this is the basis of most of what are recognized as practical 
certainties in life. 

In his letter to his sister Jemima (Mrs John Mozley) on January 23, 1843, 
Newman looks back on his Oxford University Sermons and observes that “I have now for 
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12 years been working out a theory, and whether it is true or not, it has this 
recommendation, that it is consistent - and this is the only encouragement I have to 
publish, considering its unpopularity and my own ignorance of metaphysical writers. I 
have kept to the same views and arguments for 12 years, and am obliged to watch myself 
lest in new [[the later]] sermons I stumble upon what I have already said - therefore I 
think I may fairly publish. They are not theological or ecclesiastical, though they bear 
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immediately upon the most intimate and practical religious questions”. 

The “views” he speaks of are, then, philosophical and they are his own - Newman 
is referring especially to his explorations of the foundations and the path of faith. They 
are philosophical explorations, but not at all arising from the philosophical and 
metaphysical fraternity. He has forged his own path. Inasmuch as a couple of years later 
he would say that the most original thing in the University Sermons is his theory of 
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antecedent probability, we can presume, then, that the “views and arguments for 12 
years” past especially include probability as the true basis of reasonable faith - that is, 
probability discerned with a right moral ethos. 

These two issues, deeply interconnected , were the objects of Newman’s sustained 
reflection. He worked them out despite his “ignorance of metaphysical writers”. His 
theory is unpopular in the sense that it goes against the tide of popularly-termed 
“Reason” (or strict demonstration alone) as the basis of acceptable faith and the arrival at 
truth. Newman’s special concentration on probability and “the cultivated moral 
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perception” as the path to religious truth rather than so-called “Reason” (or 
“argument”), had been taken up in earnest at least by 1831 - the year of his University 
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Sermon, “The Usurpations of Reason.” 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. IX, p. 213. 
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Newman wrote to W. G. Penny on December 13, 1846, "I am curious to know what will be the fate of 
my University Sermons in my own judgment, when I have got up the subject catholicly. I think there are a 
great many truths in them, but I doubt whether whatever is true is not found in the received Catholic 
system; and whatever is original is wrong ... The chief thing which I think is original is one which I have 
worked on a great deal, but I can't tell how it will be received here; viz that antecedent probability is the 
great instrument of conviction in religious (nay in all) matters." Letters and Diaries, XI, p. 293 (in Rome). 
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J. H. Newman, "The Usurpations of Reason", Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford. Sermon IV. No.6, (December 11, 1831). There is both probability and the moral ethos. 
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James Pereiro seems to think that these words to his sister Jemima in 1843 refer to his views on the 
Development of Doctrine, which he says is difficult to take at face value (Ethos and the Oxford Movement, 
p. 166). In view of his letter to W. G. Penny (cited above), they refer, rather, to his views on probability. 
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But a great question remained: how can probability yield absolute religious 
certitude ? In this sense, how is faith of this kind ethical ? This brings us to our question, 
what is the role of conscience and the sense of duty in this? 

We have had to explore these introductory issues at length so as to set forth the 
great question. Let us now follow Newman into his new Catholic environment. The great 
issue ahead for him would be the possibility of certitude in the assent of faith, and it was 
one of the issues of the age. It is still a great philosophical issue. Can the Christian Faith 
be regarded as an objective “certainty”, and may one be truly and legitimately “certain” 
about it? After all, it is probable reasons and moral certainty (rather than strictly 
commensurate evidence ) that lead a person to the duty to assent to it. How can one take 
the step of absolute assent, if all one has is moral certainty? Our interest here is to 
identify the place of the conscience in this great modern dilemma - but it will involve a 
presentation of these intricate issues with which Newman had to grapple. 

In the Apologia years later Newman writes that he understood Keble as 
overcoming the difficulty of finding certitude through probability by a theory of 
“probability as it is put to account by faith and love. It is faith and love which give to 
probability a force which it has not in itself ... it is that Object, received in faith and love, 
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which renders it reasonable to take probability as sufficient for internal conviction”. 
Newman’s account (as given above) during his Anglican years seems, in certan respects, 
to be close to that of Keble. 

However, we notice that when referring in the Apologia to his Anglican treatment 
of Probability, he states that he was very aware of the difficulty of showing how 
probability can produce the certitude of faith. He saw real problems in Keble’s account, 
and (as I have mentioned in a footnote above) he indicates that in his Anglican period he 
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grasped the essentials of his fined Catholic position. As we shall see, during his 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua (World's Classics ed.), p. 20. 
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Ibid., p. 21. "I tried to complete it (i.e., Keble's account of Probability) by considerations of my own, 
which are to be found in my University Sermons, Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles, and Essay on 
Development of Doctrine. My argument is in outline as follows: that that absolute certitude which we 
were able to possess, whether as to the truths of natural theology, or as to the fact of a revelation, was 
the result of an assemblage of concurring and converging probabilities, and that, both according to the 
constitution of the human mind and the will of its Maker...." (so, "absolute certitude" is attained). 

There is a word used in the first sentence of the quotation just given from the later edition of the 
Apologia that may be noted. He says that his argument is " to be found ” in the Anglican works he cites. But 
the original edition of the Apologia (1864) says the following: "I tried to complete it (i.e., Keble's account 
of Probability) by considerations of my own, which are implied in my University Sermons, Essay on 
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Catholic years he came to recognize definitively that the Butlerian view did not truly 
account for an absolute certitude attained in faith. 

As Newman viewed the matter, his best contribution to religious thought as an 
Anglican bordered on philosophy. Newman was a very great self-taught Christian 
theologian, but he was also a very great self-taught philosopher of religion. His 
Development of Christian Doctrine was, he thought, a mainly philosophical consideration 
of the phenomenon of Christian doctrine in history. As any reader of this landmark work 
will see, its argument is pervaded throughout with recourse to antecedent probability and 
what it implies for the history of doctrine. The implication is that it brings one to 
certainty as to Roman doctrine. His “best” Anglican book (in his estimation) was the 
Oxford University Sermons, which was, he observed, largely philosophical. It offered a 
philosophy of faith. As he stated years later in his Apologia, in these Sermons “there is a 
series of discussions upon the subject of Faith and Reason; these again were the tentative 
commencement of a grave and necessary work, viz. an enquiry into the ultimate basis of 
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religious faith, prior to the distinction into Creeds.” It especially involved a sustained 
exploration of the place of antecedent probability in the search for religious truth by a 
mind of the right moral ethos. 


Probability and Certitude (1845) 


A month after his entry into the Catholic Church (9 October 1845), Newman wrote to 
Keble saying that he and Froude were the only persons who had “any part” in setting his 
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face “in that special direction which has led me to my present inestimable gain”. 


Ecclesiastical Miracles, and Essay on Development of Doctrine." (p. 80) (my emphasis). 

So in the first edition of the Apologia (1864) Newman says his own later account of Probability is 
implied in these cited Anglican writings. Whereas the later edition of the Apologia says that it is actually 
found there. This correction of a single word shows the care with which Newman reviewed and altered his 
text. This difference may indicate that his developed view on probability was indeed there, but not fully 
and clearly. In 1864 he said it is implied in his Anglican writings. In a later edition he says it is found there. 

I do not think it is very evident in his Anglican writings that Newman had by then attained a final and 
unclouded solution to the conundrum. It was, it seems, implicitly there. But it required the confronting 
pressure (during his studies in Rome in 1847) of the Catholic Church's dogmatic insistence that divine faith 
attains an absolute certitude for him to reach his solution clearly, definitively and in a settled sense. His 
solution involved the theory that probability could, in certain circumstances and with the right ethos, 
attain an absolute certitude. So, the certitude of faith did not require a strictly logical and evidential proof. 
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Ibid. p. 75. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XI, p. 34 To John Keble Littlemore. November 14. 1845. 
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Froude had been gone for some years. That he could say this to Keble illustrates 
Newman’s sense of absolute certitude on having entered the Catholic Church. His 
conscience as to the truth was manifestly and completely at peace. 

Now, what was to be said of the certitude of one who thought he should embrace 
the Catholic Faith (involving, therefore, the conscience), and who had yet to do so? A 
month after his letter to Keble, on December 11, 1845, Newman wrote to A.J. Hanmer 
from Littlemore stating that “On the whole I should say about such cases as yours, Wait 
till you have such a conviction as Bishop Butler would say is sufficient in a practical 
matter, recollecting that doubt is the condition of our nature, and that the merit of faith 
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consists in making ventures”. 

Newman is holding to Butler’s account. He is telling Hanmer to wait till he is 
sufficiently sure he should make this venture , not expecting at this point the absence of all 
possible doubt. The way ahead is manifestly not a matter of strict demonstration and 
formal commensurate evidence. He advises his correspondent to view things in accord 
with Butler’s criterion of practical action - wait till you have a conviction sufficient in a 
practical matter. Faith, then, for the one contemplating assent, involves probability 
amounting to a moral certainty - that which is sufficient for life’s decisions. Butler 
taught that probability is the guide for the conscience in life, not evidential proof. 

It seems that “faith” (with its special certitude) is not simply a strict inference 
resulting from probabilities. For, we notice, a “venture” is to be made. The “venture” is 
that of believing , and the result of making this venture seems to be the distinctive 
certitude of faith. This moral certainty “sufficient in a practical matter” - at the threshold 
of the “venture” - is not the same as the certitude of faith, then. Rather, it is a practical 
certainty that the Faith is very credible - and a duty. With this duty thus perceived, the 
“venture” of believing is made. Further, making this venture, based on moral certainty 
which does not exclude doubt, has “merit.” Presumably the venture of faith has “merit” if 
taken when the grounds for it appear to constitute a duty to assent - and one is to be 
blamed if this venture is not then taken. Conversely, it is blameworthy if taken on poor 
grounds that ought to discourage such a venture. The “conscience” is not explicitly 
mentioned in this statement, but it is implied in that the “venture” has “merit”. Belief in 
Revelation, then, very much involves the conscience. 
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Ibid., p. 60. 
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A week later (December 18, 1845) Newman writes to Mrs Anistice. He observes 
that “we were intended to begin with antecedent probabilities and general assumptions, 
and to take large and broad views of the subject, instead of entangling ourselves with 

1651 

particular questions”. So, beginning with “antecedent probabilities and general 
assumptions,” and considering the question broadly rather than attempting to attain a 
proof for every step, the venture of faith is to be made when there appear to be sufficient 
grounds for what is a practical decision. 

In the same letter to Mrs Anistace he writes that his book just published (1845) - 
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The Development of Christian Doctrine - “attempts to show that so much may be said 
for the consistency of the Roman system, which is the outward token and test of its 

1653 

infallibility, that it is safest and best to submit to it.” Newman’s great book is 
Butlerian in argumentative approach and the use of the argument from converging 
probability pervades in abundance the entire work and its marshalling of massive 
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evidence. So, for the one not yet a Catholic, the issue is whether it is “safest and best 
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Ibid., p. 69. 
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J. H. Newman, (1845). An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Westminster Md.: Christian 
Classics. 1968. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. \t ol. XI, p. 69. 
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At the outset of his famous work, Newman states the High Anglican position which allows only that 
which has the sanction of primitive times, expressed in the Rule of Vincent of Lerins, that revealed and 
Apostolic doctrine is "quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus". Quoting his own earlier Anglican 
work ( The Prophetical Office) Newman states that this Rule is of a moral character and decides issues "by 
the same principles which guide us in the conduct of life, which determine us in politics, or trade, or war, 
which lead us to accept Revelation at all, (for which we have but probability to show at most,) nay, to 
believe in the existence of an intelligent Creator." We see here, incidentally, Newman's position that even 
for belief in the existence of "an intelligent Creator" we have "but probability to show at most" (The 
Development of Christian Doctrine, Introduction, no.8). Again, speaking of Ante-nicene testimonies to the 
"authority of the Holy See", he considers "that a cumulative argument rises from them in favour of the 
ecumenical and the doctrinal authority of Rome" (Ibid., no.18). In showing that doctrinal development is 
to be expected, he cites Butler's comment that development is seen everywhere in nature to be part of 
the divine plan for the world - and that it is therefore no surprise to see a similar pattern in "the Christian 
dispensation" (Ibid,. Ch.ll, I, no. 17). Later he quotes Butler again, that "the truth of our religion, like the 
truth of common matters, is to be judged by all the evidence taken together" (Ibid., Ill, I, no.9). This 
means, Newman continues, that there is a "duty of combining doctrines which belong to one body, and 
evidences which relate to one subject" - which is to say that if a doctrine is recommended by strong 
presumptions of its truth, then "we are bound" to "use it as a key to the evidences to which it appeals" 
(Ibid., Ill, I, 10) - we also notice here a reference to "duty", and therefore to the conscience. He 
continues, "In all matters of human life," Newman states, "presumption verified by instances, is our 
ordinary instrument of proof, and, if the antecedent probability is great, it almost supersedes instances" 
(Ibid., Ill, II, 4). As for "the reasons of believing, they are for the most part implicit, and need be but 
slightly recognized by the mind that is under their influence; that they consist moreover rather of 
presumptions and venture after the truth than of accurate and complete proofs; and that probable 
arguments, under the scrutiny and sanction of a prudent judgment, are sufficient for conclusions which 
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to submit” to the Faith. Is is truly credible, indeed the most credible option ahead? For 
the one still to make the venture, the practical or moral certainty is indicated when it 
seems “safest and best” (which implies a complex of probabilities). It is then that the 
conscience perceives it to be a duty to make the venture of faith (in the “Roman system”). 
Fulfilling this duty will be meritorious. 

Importantly for our discussion here, Newman makes antecedent probabilities (and 
general assumptions involving a right moral ethos) the justifying basis (or “beginning”) 
of the duty to make the venture of faith. Probability is decisive in evaluating the evidence 
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and reaching what conscience perceives to be a duty. 

The Problem 

As asked earlier, as a theory that justified the certitude of faith, how could antecedent 
probabilities issue in an assent involving certitude ? If this is moral certitude (prior to the 
“venture”), how could this be or become the absolute certitude of assent, which excludes 
doubt? On the face of it, such reasoning could only go so far as to support not a certainty 
but a high probability. The Anglican tradition of Butler (which included Keble) had 
defended Faith (against the strictures of “Reason”) on the basis that probability is the 
truly normal, reasonable (and ethical) guide to life. It asserted that if the demand is for 
strict evidence in everything, then what all know to be the practical certainties of life 
must be cast overboard. Let that point about practical certainties be granted, but the 
philosophical problem remained: how did probability justify absolute certainty in a 
philosophical sense, which was the point at issue in the attacks on Faith by “Reason”? 
How can I be absolutely certain about God or Christ or the Church if all I have are 
probabilities that at best give only a moral certainty? David Hume would have been 
rubbing his hands and grinning. 


we even embrace as most certain, and turn to the most important uses. Antagonistic to this is the 
principle that doctrines are only so far to be considered true as they are logically demonstrated. This is the 
assertion of Locke ... " (Ibid., VII, I, par. 2,1-2). Newman sees his position as that of the Fathers (ibid., no.4) 
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Newman insists on the complexity of issues and refuses to give quick and simple answers. On 
February 8, 1846, he wrote to J. Spencer Northcote refusing to give a simple summary of his Development 
of Christian Doctrine. He went on to observe: "Catholicism is a deep matter, you cannot take it in a teacup 
... you must consent to think" (J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries, Volume XI, ed. C. S. Dessain and F. J. 
McGrath. London: Thomas Nelson. 1961, pp. 109-110. 
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Newman does not yet seem to have satisfactorily pierced this strictly intellectual 
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and philosophical impasse, at least in a truly secure and permanent sense. He had now 
moved into the Catholic intellectual climate. A clarification of terms would be needed, 
for in the Catholic doctrinal account, Faith involved a state of absolute certitude. 
Moreover, Faith apprehended an objective certainty (which was the content of the Faith) 
and not what was a mere probability. The duty to assent (involving true certitude) had to 
be shown to be truly reasonable , and not a mere fideism or feeling. Newman himself had 
written, as an Anglican, that the safeguard of Faith is a right state of heart - specifically, 
Love. “Faith working by Love” (“fides formata charitate”) ensures that the honest mind 
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will be led to Divine Truth. Doubtless this was often so, but on the face of it this did 
not seem to account for the absolute certitude of faith, nor that the Faith was an objective 
certainty. All it appeared to justify objectively was a very high probability. 


The matter was ominous because the Catholic Church had condemned the opinion 
that “The assent of supernatural faith ... is consistent with merely probable knowledge of 
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revelation”. The assent of (supernatural) faith did not involve a “merely probable 
knowledge”. By that was meant that it involved absolute certitude in the believer, who 
assented to the Catholic Faith as being an objective certainty. The believer knew with 
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certainty that the Catholic Faith was absolutely certain. Some sixty years after 
Newman’s stay in Rome and seventeen years after his death, Pope St Pius X in 
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I say not yet "satisfactorily" - at least not yet to Newman's own satisfaction. As mentioned earlier, we 
get the impression, reading the Apologia (p. 21) that to a point, Newman saw the answer as an Anglican. 
At least in 1864 he appears to think that he had seen the answer somewhat, when still an Anglican. We 
read there that in some of his Anglican writings he showed that "that absolute certainty which we were 

able to possess ... was the result of an assemblage of concurring and converging probabilities." It is 

beyond the scope of this study to determine the degree to which he may have seen this as an Anglican. 

1657 

J. H. Newman, "Love the Safeguard of Faith." May 21, 1839. Sermon XII. No.16. Fifteen Sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford. Westminster Md.: Christian Classics Inc. 1966, p. 234. 

1658 

Pope Innocent XI in 1679. Cf. Denzinger, Enchiridion, 10th edition, no. 1171. 
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Newman plainly had known that this was the position of the Catholic Church. Nearly a decade before, 
he had written and published his ground-breaking Anglican work, Lectures on the Prophetical Office (1837) 
- which, he admitted years later, fell to pieces. This book included a trenchant theological attack on the 
"Romanist" position. In his third chapter, dealing with the "Romanist" doctrine of Infallibility, he had this 
to say: "The points to which I wish to direct attention, as involved in the doctrine of Infallibility, are such 
as the following: That Romanism considers unclouded certainty necessary for a Christian's faith and hope; 
That it considers doubt incompatible with practical abidance in the truth ; That it aims.... " (p. 102). 

Newman had certainly been apprised of this idea of Catholic certainty by Nicholas Wiseman when he 
and Froude visited the English College in Rome early in 1833. Wiseman made it very clear to them that the 
decrees of Trent were irreformable, and had to be accepted absolutely. Poor Froude was shocked. 
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Lamentabili sane exitu (July 3, 1907) condemned, in no. 25, the proposition that “the 
assent of faith rests ultimately on a mass of probabilities” (Lamentabili was followed by 
the more comprehensive Pascendi, on September 8, 1907). 


Pope Pius X was condemning the notion that the objective dogmas of Revelation, 
Christ and the divine character of the Church are “ultimately” but “a mass of 
probabilities”. This firm Catholic condemnation would probably have judged Butler’s 

apologetic (as Newman would later himself admit) to have left the Christian Faith as but 
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a high probability. This high probability might justifiably be a guide to life, but it did 

not satisfy Catholic teaching, which insisted on Revelation being perceived as an absolute 
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certainty. It would seem that Saint Pius X’s 1907 condemnation in effect found 

1662 

Butler to be, at the last and from a Catholic perspective, philosophically wanting. 
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For the unsatisfactoriness of Butler and for a discussion of his influence on Newman, as well as for the 
difference between Newman's later thought on Assent and that of Butler (as analysed by one Catholic 
commentator), cf. J. L. Murphy, "The Influence of Bishop Butler on Religious Thought", Theological 

Studies 24, no.3 (Sept. 1963), pp. 361-401. 
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The Catechism of the Catholic Church (1997) states that (divine) "Faith is more certain than all human 

knowledge because it is founded on the very word of God who cannot lie." (Part I, ch. 3, art. I, 3, no. 157). 

1662 

Of course, this is not at all to say that Lamentabili formally targeted Butler's theory of probability. I 
suspect that Pope Pius X had never so much as heard of the Anglican Bishop Butler and his writings. Saint 
Pius X was condemning Catholic Modernism, and he certainly did not in any sense understand Newman to 
be a Modernist. At the time, Thomas O'Dwyer, Bishop of Limerick, felt obliged to publish a pamphlet 
defending John Henry Newman from the charge of having been condemned in Pascendi. He received a 
letter from the Pope commending his defence of Newman. In his short and decisive Letter of 10 March, 
1908, Pius X tells Bishop O'Dwyer that "your essay, in which you show that the writings of Cardinal 
Newman, far from being in disagreement with Our Encyclical Letter Pascendi, are very much in harmony 
with it, has been emphatically approved by Us" (Pope Pius X, Acta Sanctae Sedis, vol. 41,1908). 

Internet archive 7 March, 2014: http://www.newmanreader.org/canonization/popes/actal0mar08.html 
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Chapter 13: Conscience and Reasoning (Catholic Years) 

It could be said that it was Newman who, with his re-casting of Butler’s theory of 
probability, gave to that philosophical current a new and lasting value. He put it to the 
service of philosophical certainty. Newman’s faith was not in a probability (or a “mass of 
probabilities”) but in an objective certainty. But he had argued that the grounds of 
credibility that lead to the venture of faith were, formally, but probabilities. 

Newman in Rome 

In January 1847 Newman, now studying in Rome, wrote to Wiseman informing him of 
preparations for the translation and publication in French of some of his Oxford 
University Sermons and his Essay on Development. The Sermons were on Faith and 
Reason. The matter was very much on his mind - and he did not want to find himself in 
hot water. As a neophyte Catholic, and as one preparing for ordination, Newman had to 
look sharp about his previous published statements, and he struggled over it in Rome and 
searched for the answer. 

How could his position on probability in reasoning be reconciled in appearance 
and philosophically with the objective certainty of the Faith, and with the subjective 
certitude that the assent of belief involved? He felt compelled to clarify his terms because 
of his own deep respect for Catholic teaching. He was convinced that he would find, in 
Catholic theology and doctrine, the answer to the conundrum. In our discussion of the 

idea of conscience (and the duty to believe) in Newman, we 
must deal with this major preoccupation of Newman’s to see 
what place conscience came to have in his theory of religious 
assent. 

From Rome, Newman states in a letter to Dalgairns that 
“I use ‘probable’ in opposition to ‘demonstrative’ - and moral certainty is a state of mind, 
in all cases however produced by probable arguments which admit of more or less” - and 
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the cogency of such arguments will vary with the individual mind. The facts of the 
case in religious assent seem to be Newman’s constant starting point. How does the mind 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. To J. D. Dalgairns. Vol. XI, p. 289. Collegio di Propaganda Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception, 1846. 
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actually, in fact, work in the process of attaining certitude? The mind does have certitudes 
- well, what is going on there? He is clear in his own mind that the reasons leading to the 
certitude of faith are, in themselves and formally, probabilities. Newman notes in his 
letter to Dalgairns that in his Prophetical Office (as quoted in his Development of 
Christian Doctrine ) he had written “that there is but probability for the existence of God.” 
This, he continues, “would scandalize the Romans sadly. I might leave it (out?), did it 
not seem to throw light upon other passages. What I meant was, that the moral certainty 
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which belief implied arose from probable not demonstrative arguments”. 

It is clear from his correspondence that Newman, newly arrived in Rome for 
several months of study prior to ordination as a Catholic priest, is resolved to think with 
the Church and is docile before the Church’s doctrine. In particular, he wishes to test his 
latest special subjects (Faith and Reason, and the development of doctrine) against 
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Catholic theology and doctrine. His attitude is very much one of a learner, and he has 
great faith in what will be found in the Catholic tradition. “I am curious to know what 
will be the fate of my University Sermons in my own judgment, when I have got up the 
subject catholicly. I think there are a great many truths in them, but I doubt whether 
whatever is true is not found in the received Catholic system; and whatever is original is 
wrong ... The chief thing which I think is original is one which I have worked on a great 

deal, but I can't tell how it will be received here; viz that antecedent probability is the 
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great instrument of conviction in religious (nay in all) matters”. 

Newman has decided that conviction in religious matters is not primarily the fruit 
of formal commensurate evidence and strict demonstration, but of a right mind and heart 
(a moral ethos) acting on evidence involving antecedent and converging probabilities. 
That is, the objective evidence for revelation, such as it is, has this great thing going for it: 
a most compelling likelihood. The perception of this likelihood and its upshot will 
depend to a considerable extent on existing presumptions. We may note that Newman 
does not say that the only thing which is original is his theory of antecedent probability, 
but “the chief thing.” 
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Ibid., p. 291 (Postscript). To J. D. Dalgairns. 
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In 1855 he recollected that "when in Rome, I declined to enter into controversy with old B. 
[Brownson] ... (because).. I had come there to learn my religion, not to hold a theological polemic." 

(J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries, vol. 16, p. 526. To Richard Stanton, August 15,1855) 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XI, p. 293 (to W G Penny. Propaganda Dec 13\46) 
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Newman’s reading on the Monophysites and his subsequent encounter with 
Wiseman’s article on the Donatists in the Dublin Review of July 1839 led to dramatic 
developments in his view of the early Church and of what he came to regard as the true 
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Church. This in turn led, but indirectly, to his great book on The Development of 
Christian Doctrine (although as he said later, he had been pondering on the development 
of doctrine for years). So too, as we shall see, there were significant developments in 

Newman’s thought on Faith and Reason as a result of his encounter, through books and 
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persons such as Perrone, with Catholic thought while in Rome. In effect he was led to 
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Of course, we must not imagine that Wiseman's striking article in the Dublin Review , on the Donatists 
with an application to Anglicanism (1839), was the only catalyst in Newman's conversion a few years later. 
For instance, Newman states in his Apologia that the Irish Catholic priest, Dr Charles Russell "had, 
perhaps, more to do with my conversion than anyone else", and contact with him began about 1841 
(Apologia, p. 201). Robert Christie, in his chapter, "Newman's Spirituality in relation to his Conversion 
Experiences" ( John Henry Newman in his Time, Family Publications, Oxford, 2007, chapter 13) is at pains 
to show that Newman's conversion experiences reveal "at every stage, the process involved his 
affectionate relationship with a significant other person who served as the catalyst for his ongoing 
conversions" (p. 224). But Christie does not note nor discuss the profound effect on Newman of his 
reading in 1839 of the history of the Monophysite heresy, and then his reading of Wiseman's article on 
the Donatists. At least this stage of the process of his conversion involved reading, and does not seem to 

have involved an "affectionate relationship with a significant other person who served as the catalyst". 
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In Volume III of the Six-volume Commentary on the Documents of Vatican II, 1969 (Burns & 
Oates/Herder and Herder, 1968, London, S.W.I, p. 156) Joseph Ratzinger makes the following passing and 
incidental remark in respect to growth and development of doctrine. In it he mentions Newman. 

Ratzinger writes that "The ideas that were developed in this connection by the Jesuit school in Rome 
not only had a decided influence on Newman's idea of development, which in turn gave rise to a very 
varied literature on the subject of the development of dogma, but were also the basis of the later 
discussion that arose, in similar circumstances, concerning the dogmas of 1950 and now placed the idea 
of the Church's knowledge through faith in the forefront of the idea of tradition". 

Joseph Ratzinger, in "Origin and Background" (of the Vatican II Dogmatic Constitution on Divine 
Revelation, prior to his discussion of its "Preface" and its Chapter I and Chapter II). P. 156. 

Ratzinger refers the reader (in three footnotes) to articles by various German scholars including Kasper, 
Hammans, Koster and others. Perhaps Ratzinger was relying on those articles for his statement. With 
regard to the first of these scholars footnoted by Ratzinger ( Walter Kasper in "Die Lehre von der Tradition 
in der Romischen Schule", Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1962), Kasper found that certain key features of 
Perrone's understanding of tradition began to shift in 1847 . But Kasper did not seem to have had any 
glimpse of the fact that Newman may well have been a very important contributor to this 1847 change. 

The influence of "the Jesuit school in Rome" on Newman's idea of doctrinal development is beyond this 
study, but I would say that Ratzinger's remark overplays this "decided influence" because he appears to 
have relied on articles written by authors with a limited knowledge of the circumstances in 1847. Newman 
found resistence to his famous idea on the Development of Doctrine when he was studying in Rome, 
including from Passaglia. He had extensive discussions with Perrone so as to be assured of its conformity 
with Catholic doctrine. Perrone was open to it - and Newman was told some eight years later when back 
in England that Pius IX had accepted it personally (perhaps due to Perrone). Back in 1839 Newman had 
been influenced by Wiseman's article on the Donatists. This may have indirectly influenced his growing 
idea of doctrinal development. But Wiseman's article was not itself about the development of doctrine. 
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start to leave Butler behind on the matter of the assent of faith. But, as said before, 
our interest and focus in all of this is Newman’s idea of the conscience. 


Giovanni Perrone (1847) Soon after his arrival in Rome, Newman gave his 
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attention to the writings of Giovanne Perrone on Faith and Reason. In his already- 
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J. A. Elbert concluded that prior to 1845 Newman held to a theory of faith similar to that of Butler. 
But, he says, it must have undergone a considerable change in the course of his life, because as a Catholic 
he was dissatisfied with probability as the guide of life in the matter of divine faith. Newman demanded 
certitude. J. A. Elbert, Newman's conception of faith prior to 1845 (Dayton, Ohio. 1933, p. 75), as quoted 
by J. L. Murphy, "The Influence of Bishop Butler on Religious Thought", Theological Studies 24, no.3 (Sept. 
1963), p. 384. However, Elbert does not mention that the Apologia itself suggests that as an Anglican, 
Newman was dissatisfied with the view of Butler and Keble. Indeed (as I have said), he seems to assert 
that as an Anglican he had reached his view that an "assemblage of concurring and converging 
probabilities could yield "absolute certitude" in natural and revealed religion (World's Classics ed. p. 21). 

So one must be on guard against delineating too sharply the commencement date of Newman's 
solution to the problem of certitude. As already said, the Apologia states that during his Anglican period 
Newman did express his Catholic view on probability in some of his publications. In writing of Keble's 
account of how the certitude of faith is based on probability (involving "faith and love"), Newman writes 
that while he made use of it, "I was dissatisfied, because it did not get to the root of the difficulty" in 
accounting for certitude philosophically. So "I tried to complete it by considerations of my own" which are 
to be found in his writings that he cites (his "University Sermons, the Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles, the 
Essay on Development of Doctrine" (Apologia p. 21). His argument was that absolute certitude could be 
the result of an assemblage of converging probabilities - as a point of duty for some and not for others. 

One Anglican piece he refers to is his 1842 article on Miracles . He writes, "The main difference between 
my Essay on Miracles in 1826 and my Essay in 1842 is this: that in 1826 I considered that miracles were 
sharply divided into two classes, those which were to be received, and those which were to be rejected; 
wereas in 1842 I saw that they were to be regarded according to their greater or less probability, which 
was in some cases sufficient to create certitude about them, in other cases only belief or opinion" 
(Apologia, World's Classics ed. P. 22). So in 1842 probability was thought to be sufficient for certitude. 

Our project here is not to track this and test exhaustively whether Newman did in fact express in his 
Anglican writings his own final solution to the problem of the attainment of religious certitude. That is a 
distinct project. Certainly his full philosophical account of it was left to the Grammar of Assent. The main 
purpose of this section is to identify the place of conscience in Newman's view of religious certitude. 
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Giovanne Perrone (1794 - 1876). After obtaining the doctorate in theology at Turin, Perrone entered 
the Society of Jesus in December 1815. The Society of Jesus had been re-established by Pope Pius VII only 
a year before (after its suppression decades before), and Perrone was appointed to teach theology at 
Orvieto. A few years later he was made professor of dogmatic theology at the Roman College. Among his 
most famous students was Newman, in 1847 - destined to achieve a more enduring eminence than 
Perrone himself. The Roman Republic of 1848 forced him to go to England for three years (1848-1850), 
after which he resumed teaching dogma in the Roman College. He spent a period as rector of Ferrara, but 
otherwise taught theology till old age. His numerous dogmatic works include Praelectiones theologicae, 
guas in Collegio Romano S. J. habebat Joannes Perrone. (9 vols., Rome, 1835 sqq.), Praelectiones 
hierologicae in compendium redactae (4 vols., Rome, 1845), II Hermesianismo (Rome, 1838), II 
Protestantismo e la regola difede (3 vols., 1853), De divinitate D. N. Jesu Christi (3 vols., Turin, 1870). 
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Newman would have known of the Roman standing of Perrone even during his last years as an 
Anglican. I say this because we read in W. G. Ward's article in the British Critic of July 1843 (his review of J. 
L. Bernard's The Synagogue and the Church), the following reference to Perrone . Ward writes that M. 
Moehler's view of the priesthood "was cited with approbation by Perrone, the standard of authority at 
Rome just now." (W. G. Ward, "Art. I. - The Synagogue and the Church, being an attempt to show that the 
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mentioned letter to Dalgairns on December 8, he writes that “Perrone has written a 
Treatise on the connection of Reason and Faith which I like very much. I am glad to see 
I have no view counter to it, but there is the subtle question ‘Whether a person need be 
conscious of his own certainty (faith)’ etc. which I cannot find he answers, and I have 
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asked him about it”. Newman is concerned about the personal certitude of faith, which 
may be implicit. The way in fact we reason to it may be implicit too. He has also studied 
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Perrone’s treatise on it, and will soon engage personally with Perrone on the matter. 

Some six weeks later he is writing to Bishop Wiseman, and in his Postscript 
remarks that “I have been much interested in Perrone’s treatise on the subject and think 
his book a valuable one in dogmatics - but my opinion of his polemics (as far as regards 
England) does not improve. It was rash to undertake England, knowing neither English 
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language nor English character”. Perrone had been interested in Anglican theological 
thought, and he relished with full confidence and zest the challenge of taking on in 
controversy the best of Anglican authors. 

Newman was gaining his understanding of Catholic teaching and theology on Faith 
and Reason from Perrone’s work. It is valuable in “dogmatics,” he says - which is to 
say, in the presentation and explanation of Catholic doctrine. In this last case, it is a little 
difficult to identify exactly which of Perrone’s works Newman is referring to. But he is 
studying the matter carefully and endeavouring to grasp Catholic teaching and theology. 

Three weeks later, in a letter to Dalgairns (8 February) he observes that “I suspect 
the distinction is quite acknowledged in Perrone between demonstrative and moral 
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proof’. Nearly a week later he is writing to Dalgairns again, this time about possible 
misunderstandings in his own writings. Dalgairns says that he could be classed with 


Government, Ministers, and Services of the Church were derived from those of the Synagogue. By Joshua L. 
Bernard, A. M. Curate of St Mary's, Donnybrook. Fellowes, London." The British Critic, and Quarterly 
Theological Review, July, 1843, pp. 55-56, footnote 3). Inasmuch as Ward readily admitted to being 
deeply influenced by Newman at the time, one can take as being likely that Newman too was familiar with 
the theological authorities cited and quoted by Ward in his articles in the British Critic. 

As a result, one may presume that Newman, now in Rome and already from late Anglican days familiar 
with the name of Perrone, would have been keen to study him and to make his personal acquaintance. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol XI, p. 290. 

1673 _ 

G. Perrone, Praelectiones Theologicae. Tractatus de Locis Theologicis, Pars Tertia, De Analogia Rationis 

et Fidei. Rome 1842 edition. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XII, p. 21. Jan 17.1847 
Newman may be referring to Perrone's Tractatus de Vera Religione (On True Religion against unbelievers 
and heretics), Rome 1840 II, and perhaps his De Locis Theologicis. Rome ed. 1841,1, chapters 3-4. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XII, p. 32. To J. D. Dalgairns. 
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Bautain in his disparagement of reason in religion. This remark of Dalgairns sets 
forth “Reason” in the Catholic understanding - it also shows that Dalgairns himself may 
not have been aware of the subtelties of Newman’s extensive analysis of Reason. 
Newman was disparaging “Reason” as commonly understood in England. 

Much of Newman’s attack on “Reason” as an Anglican did involve its 
disparagement because he was attacking a popular conception and image of it, one in 

1677 

long possession by British philosophers and writers who rejected revealed religion. It 
is clear that in the first half of 1847 there is bearing down on Newman a strong Catholic 
influence on his thought and expression. One of the things that was putting Newman on 
his toes was the Catholic embrace of Reason. In Catholic parlance Reason was a positive 

1678 

concept and assisted the assent of faith. In effect it meant something different. 

Newman responds to Dalgairns by saying that “I don’t think I agree with M. 
Bautain at all - (his opinions and retractations are drawn out in Perrone) but if you think I 
do, how much more will strangers..” It suggests that Newman has Perrone’s texts by his 
side for consultation in the matter of Catholic doctrine and theology. During the same 


1676 

Louis Eugene Marie Bautain (1796 - 1867), Catholic priest, French philosopher and theologian. He 
distinguished reason and faith and exalted faith above reason, holding that revelation supplies facts, 
otherwise unattainable. Following Kantian criticism, he believed that reason can never yield knowledge of 
things in themselves. But there exists in addition to reason another faculty which may be called 
intelligence, through which we are put in connection with spiritual and invisible truth. His main works 
were Philosophic du Christianisme (1835), Psychologie experimentale (1839), Philosophic morale (1840), 
Religion et liberte (1848), La morale de I'Evangile, comparee aux divers systemes de morale (Strassburg, 
1827; Paris, 1855). 

1677 

"Reason", as popularized in unbelieving English writers, required demonstrable proof for a belief, in 
which the conclusion was explicitly commensurate with presented evidence and premises. 

1678 

It needs to be said that Newman, not a professionally trained philosopher but possessing great 
innovative philosophical ability, was not impressed with the state of philosophical education in the Roman 
schools. In particular he was not impressed with the lack of learning in the philosophy of Aquinas, even 
though he himself did not proceed afterwards in a strongly Thomistic and scholastic direction. Owen 
Chadwick quotes Newman's mention to Dalgairns of "the prevalent depreciation of St Thomas" in Rome 
(From Bossuet to Newman: The Idea of Doctrinal Development, Cambridge, 1957, p. 168). Regarding the 
standard of philosophical study in the Roman schools at this time, Boekraad and Tristram quote a 
pamphlet of Mgr. Markinson, D.D., a professor at Oscott a few years after Newman died. That pamphlet 
refered to the state of philosophy (in the Church) at the beginning of the nineteenth century. It informs us 
that "Rosmini's tutor was a sensist, and the honours of philosophy in those days seem to have been 
divided between Locke and the German schools. In the first decade of this century, a Roman priest 
published at Rome ... a history of Philosophy consisting of 180 pages, in which one page was devoted to 
the philosophy of the Middle Ages; of that page sixsteen lines suffice to tell all that the author considered 
worth knowing about the schoolmen. St Thomas was not even mentioned. Bacon is the author's 'Magnus 
omnium instaurator'." Boekraad, The Argument from Conscience to the Existence of God, Louvain, 1961, p. 
94, footnote 6. It is plain that Leo Xlll's restoration of Aquinas late in Newman's life was greatly needed. 
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letter he says that “I wish to know what the Church teaches,” and at the end, “I don’t like 

1679 

to begin my career in the Catholic Church with a condemnation or retraction”. 

Newman seems to have regarded Perrone as a very distinguished expositor of 
Catholic theology and doctrine, but not a significantly original theologian. In his letter to 

Dalgairns of February 14 he refers to Father Passaglia as “almost the only divine of 

1680 

Rome”, and in a letter to Wiseman on the same day he refers to Father Passaglia as 

1681 

the “only prominent theological professor here”. Passaglia declared himself critical of 

Newman’s theory of Development, and Newman does not seem to have had much to do 

1682 

with him personally. 

Through acquaintance and conversation with Perrone and a careful study of his 
theological manuals, Newman was identifying Catholic doctrine and theology on his own 
special subjects, on which he was an innovative expert. On February 24 he wrote to 
Dalgairns again, saying that “I am trying to scrape acquaintance with Perrone - whether 
any thing will come of it or not, I don’t know - but if I have an opening, I shall put before 
him as clearly as I can my opinions about Faith and Reason. If he approved, of which I 
don’t despair, I might put what I draw up as a Preface to the Sermons. But perhaps 

1683 

nothing will come of all this”. In fact, he did send to Perrone a list of formal 
propositions summarizing his views on Faith and Reason. On February 26, 1847, 


1679 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XII, pp. 35-36. To J. D. Dalgairns. 

1680 

Ibid., p. 36. 

1681 

Ibid., p. 42. This was in February, 1847. However, over time Newman (and possibly while still in Rome 
during 1847) greatly lessened his estimate of Passaglia. In a letter to Richard Stanton of August 15, 1855, 
Newman had this to say of the Jesuit, Fr. Passaglia: "I have always been puzzled myself at people taking to 
Passaglia, as they do. He is a simple minded, amiable man, as well as an able, learned, and eloquent one; 
but he is too rhetorical, too wrapt up in his own notions, and too little ministrative to other minds, (if I 
may so express it) to elicit my own admiration. The more an intellect aims at imitating our Lord, so should 
it more and more take an apron and napkin, and go round washing the disciples' feet. Passaglia seems to 

me ever in the teacher's chair." (J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries, Vol XVI, pp. 526-527). 

1682 

Carlo Passaglia (May 2, 1812 - March 12, 1887) was an Italian priest, Jesuit theologian and professor 
in the Collegio Romano. In 1854 the Church determined the question of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary, with Passaglia an ardent supporter (but his theory on the ever explicit tradition of the 
Immaculate Conception was not taken up by Pius IX in his proclamation of the dogma. Nor was it 
supported by several bishops close to the Pope). In 1859, when the war between Austria and France (the 
first step towards the unification of Italy) broke out, Passaglia espoused the popular side and boldly 
attacked the temporal power of the pope. For this he was expelled from the Jesuits. Eight days before his 
death he tried to be reconciled to the pope, and made a full retractation. He died at Turin in March 1887. 

His main works were: an edition of the Enchiridion of St. Augustine (1847); De prserogativis b. Petri 
(1850); Conferences given at the Gesu and published in Civilta Cattolica (1851); Commentariorum 

theologicorum partes 3 (1850-51); De ecclesia Christi (3 vols, 1853); De eeternitate poenarum (1854). 

1683 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XII, p. 55, February 24, 1847. To J. D. Dalgairns. 
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Newman called on Perrone for the first time, so it was probably in March that Newman 
had begun discussing with Perone his position on Faith and Reason. Early in April 
Ambrose St John wrote to Dalgaims that “N. has struck up quite a close friendship with 

1684 

F. Perrone: they embrace each other”. In May they met on several occasions. 

His opinion of Perrone is shown in his desire to gain Perrone’s approbation for 

1685 

his theory of Development as well. It seems that he received certain criticisms of his 
theory by Perrone, but regarded them as leaving the theory basically untouched. One gets 
the impression that prior to his conversations with Newman, Perrone had not considered 
seriously the question of doctrinal development. He does not seem to have rejected 
Newman’s theory as such at all, indeed it looks as if he truly learned from his exchange 
with Newman in the early months of 1847. 

One gets the impression that he came to respect Newman, and was drawn to him. 
He may even have advanced the theory somewhat in Rome itself - perhaps even in later 
conversations with Pope Pius IX himself. Wilfrid Ward remarks that Newman’s 
conversations with Perrone were of importance for the future, “for Newman could always 
remember that when he had talked out his views he had found substantial agreement 

between them, except that Perrone was unwilling to say 'yea' or 'nay' on certain questions, 

1686 

and did not carry his analysis to the point which Newman's penetrating mind desired”. 

So Perrone was very cautious when pressed by the exceptional probing of 
Newman, which may have taken him to new lengths about which he was uncertain. 
Ward’s remark was especially in relation to Newman’s conversations with Perrone over 
the development of Christian doctrine, but they may also have applied to conversations 
with him on Faith and Reason, including antecedent probability. Apart from the 
University Sermons in which the moral ethos and converging probability were explicitly 


1684 

Ibid., p. 40, footnote 2. Ibid., p. 40, footnote 2. Newman's friendship with Perrone endured. On May 
3, 1867 (with many troubles behind him) Newman wrote a long letter to Ambrose St John in which he 
gave some passing news. He writes that "Your welcome letter, notifying your arrival at Rome, got here on 
Wednesday at noon. I have just had a letter from Fr Perrone, so very kind that you must call on him and 
thank him. He says he always defends me." (J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries, Vol. XXIII, p. 202). It is plain 
that Perrone esteemed Newman. 

1685 

Newman's theory of Development certainly gained influence. Richard Stanton wrote to Newman on 7 
August, 1855. In it he passed on that, when visiting recently in England, Monsignor Talbot (the secretary 
of Pope Pius IX) told W. G. Ward that Newman's theory of the development of doctrine was "the private 
opinion of the Holy Father himself". (J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries, vol. XVI, p. 526, footnote 1). One 

wonders whether this was due to the informal influence of Perrone, himself influenced by Newman. 

1686 

W. Ward, The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman based on his private journals and correspondence, 
Two Volumes. 1912. Vol. 1. ch. 6. New York, London, Bombay: Longmans, Green, and Co., p. 187. 
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explored, the great work on the Development of Christian Doctrine was entirely pervaded 
with these two special subjects of Newman’s work. Newman certainly regarded Perrone 

1687 

as his best and most accessible practical guide on Catholic teaching. 

Just as Wiseman, quoting Augustine’s dictum, Securus judicat orbis terrarium, 

had a decisive influence on Newman in 1839, so we may take Giovanni Perrone as an 

1688 

important influence on Newman in March, April and early May of 1847. This was 
because Newman perceived Perrone as a dependable conduit of Catholic thought and a 
means of harmonizing his views on Faith and Reason with Catholic teaching and its 
intellectual tradition. Precisely as a point of conscience and aware of his duty before the 
Church’s magisterium , Newman was characteristically wide open to this influence, and 
he was fortunate in having so good an early theological advisor. However - and this is 
what we have to say - it is difficult to determine exactly what was Perrone’s influence, 

1689 

for it is not formally identified in Newman’s correspondence. As we shall see, in 


1687 

Newman continued to regard Perrone's work as very significant. In 1849 when preparations were 
being made for the declaration of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, he said that the Pope had, in 
a way, taken up Perrone. One suspects that Perrone, to a point, had taken up Newman. Ten years after 
this Newman was writing to Dr Gillow of Ushaw College, defending his own statement in The Rambler 
article that "even in the preparation of a dogmatic definition the faithful are consulted, as lately in the 
instance of the Immaculate Conception...." He tells Gillow that "Fr Perrone's work on the Immaculate 
Conception ... made a great impression on myself, when I read it." He then quotes Perrone's thoughts (in 
1847) on the Sensus Fidelium. He recollects that "I had much interesting conversation with Fr Perrone on 
the subject at Rome in 1847" (J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. 19, p.135 (May 16, 1859). This was 
probably in relation to the development of doctrine. 

Years later, on September 17, 1872, he writes to Richard Littledale explaining that the Infallibility of 
the Pope was not the possession of a habit or state of mind but only an external divine aid guarding him 
from error when he speaks ex cathedra at particular times. For support for his own explanation, he quotes 
from Perrone's Praelectiones, 1841, Vol II, p. 253, p. 541 (J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XXVI, p. 
171). In a letter five days later to Arthur Arnold he refers to "Perrone, whose book is the theological hand 

book for students in this day" and proceeds to quote from him ( Letters and Diaries, Vol. XXVI, p. 173). 

1688 

In each case we should regard the effect on Newman (coming from Wiseman and Perrone) as due not 
only to what they had to say and offer, but precisely to his train of thought prior to his encounters with 
them. He was ready and disposed, unbeknown to himself perhaps, for their effect on him to happen. 

1689 

I suspect that Perrone nudged Newman along the direction of definitively accepting that Faith involves 
absolute certainty, for this was a non-negotiable Catholic position. One also suspects that behind the 
influence that Perrone had on the proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, there was 
Newman's own influence on Perrone himself in understanding the development of Doctrine. If this was 
so, Newman's great book and conversations had an effect on the proclamation of this important dogma. 

C. Michael Shea explores the possibility of Newman's influence on Perrone in "Father Giovanni Perrone 
and Doctrinal Development in Rome: An Overlooked Legacy of Newman's Essay on Development", Journal 
for the History of Modern Theology / Zeitschrift fur Neuere Theologiegeschichte, Vol 20, Issue 1, October 
2013. ISSN (Online) 1612-9776, ISSN (Print). 0943-7592, DOI: https://doi.org/10.1515/znth-2013-0009. 

Shea considers another shift in Newman while in Rome in The Journal of Theological Studies NS 1916. 
https://www.academia.edu/25320470/From_lmplicit_and_Explicit_Reason_to_lnference_and_Assent_Th 
e_Significance_of_John_Henry_Newmans_Seminary_Studies_in_Rome Internet access 24-11-2019. 
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private correspondence when back in England Newman did provide light on what he had 
learnt in this matter from Roman theology - and perhaps, then, from Perrone. 

Newman was ordained a Catholic priest on Trinity Sunday, May 30, 1847 in the 
Propaganda Church by Cardinal Fransoni. His months at Propaganda had been “happy” 
- and he and Ambrose St John had impressed the College with their religious spirit. A 
month later he left the College of Propaganda to begin his (“how dreary ... how dreary”) 

1690 

five-month Oratorian novitiate at Rome’s Santa Croce with other members of the 
Maryvale community, during which they had a visit from Wiseman and a personal visit 
from Pope Pius IX himself. In fact, it is his writing of Loss and Gain during these 
months of 1847 which enables us to determine Newman’s position on the conscience 
gained while in Rome. 

Loss and Gain (1847) 

Newman’s first published book following his studies in Rome was his novel, Loss and 

1691 

Gain - though it did not then carry his name. It enables us to determine where 
Newman now stood in the matter of Faith and Reason at the end of his studies in Rome , 
and in particular in the question of the place of the conscience in taking the practical step 
of assent - and conscience is our subject. We are thus able to look at the action of 
conscience beyond the geneml sense of duty and in a specific decision. It followed his 
months of study in Rome and his consultations with Perrone on Faith and Reason and 

1692 

doctrinal development. The novel enables us to see Newman’s position on how a 

1693 

practiced decision of the conscience ( conscientia ) can involve the voice of God. 


1690 

J. H. Newman, Autobiographical Writings, p. 256. 

1691 

J. H. Newman, (1848). Loss and Gain: The Story of a Convert by Cardinal Newman. With an 
Introduction by Meriol Trevor. London: Burns & Oates. Universe Book. 1962. 

1692 

The first extant reference to the Loss and Gain occurs early in January 1848, with Newman back in 
Maryvale, England. In the sixth edition of 1874, Newman put his name to the book for the first time and 
gave an account of its origins. It was an answer to a novel directed against the Oxford converts sent from 
England to him when he was resident at Sancta Croce preparing to become an Oratorian. 'Doctrine is 
hardly touched upon,' he explained. What he is really concerned with is the kind of 'first principles' that 
underpin explicit assent to Catholic doctrine. This was one of Newman's major interests - the foundations 
of belief prior to doctrine and Creed, together with the elements constituting the assent of faith. The book 
was published with an advertisement in February 1848. Written during the closing months of 1847, it may 
be taken as his first published account of his integration of Catholic thought on Faith and Reason with his 
own existing view. 

1693 

Cf. synderesis and conscientia in chapter 2 (from Jerome to Lombard, and on to Scotus). 
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Before pursuing our discussion on reasoning to an assent to the Catholic Faith, 
there is the more primary level of religious certitude to which we must refer by way of 
introduction. This has come up and been dealt with before. It is (as was shown 
previously) the primary certitude about God issuing naturally from the basic sense of 
moral obligation. In Loss and Gain, Charles Reding's “characteristic, perhaps above 
anything else, was an habitual sense of the Divine Presence; a sense which, of course, did 
not insure uninterrupted conformity of thought and deed to itself, but still there it was - 
the pillar of the cloud before him and guiding him. He felt himself to be God's creature, 

1694 

and responsible to Him - God’s possession, not his own.” 

The sense of being responsible to God suggests the sense of God as in some sense 
a Judge. This “characteristic” is natural, instinctive and abiding. The basic religious 
certitude (as being Charles Reding’s “characteristic, perhaps above anything else”) is the 
sense of God to whom one is responsible. It is the basis of the further specific certitudes 
we shall soon discuss. It is a quasi-immediate sense springing from the conscience and 
not the result of a formal proof, as has been shown in the previous chapter on conscience 
and belief in God. 

Charles represents the normally good person who will naturally have a sense of 
God his Maker, to whom he feels responsible. As has been noticed, in various places in 
Newman’s accounts of the conscience it involves an awareness of God as his 
Maker/Creator. Charles’s feeling himself “to be God’s creature ” and responsible to him, 

1695 

was the foundation of his search for and attainment of religious truth. In due course 
we shall consider the connection between the sense of God as Judge and God as Creator. 


1694 

J. H. Newman, (1848). Loss and Gain: The Story of a Convert, p. 131. 

1695 

Without distracting ourselves from Loss and Gain, written while in Rome, we may look ahead briefly 
to the same broad point as illustrated in Newman's second novel Callista : A Sketch of the Third Century 
(1855) (London: Burns & Oates. Universe Books edition. 1962). There is the striking encounter between 
Callista and the philosopher Polemo. Callista wanted to know more fully, more certainly and objectively, 
the One whom she already knew in her conscience. She was not a Christian, she admitted ruefully. But 
she did know the "one God" - whom Polemo called a "one eternal, self existing something." 

"Well," Callista said, "I feel that God within my heart. I feel myself in His presence. He says to me, 

'Do this: don't do that.' You may tell me that this dictate is a mere law of my nature, as is to joy or 
to grieve. I cannot understand this. No, it is the echo of a person speaking to me. Nothing shall 
persuade me that it does not ultimately proceed from a person external to me. It carries with it its 
proof of its divine origin. My nature feels towards it as towards a person. When I obey it, I feel a 
satisfaction; when I disobey, a soreness— just like that which I feel in pleasing or offending some 
revered friend. So you see, Polemo, I believe in what is more than a mere 'something.' I believe in 
what is more real to me than sun, moon, stars, and the fair earth, and the voice of friends. You will 
say, Who is He? Has He ever told you anything about Himself? Alas! no!—the more's the pity! But I 
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What we are now considering is the action of the conscience in that process of 
reasoning which arrives at a religious conviction, constituting a practical duty to assent 
to the Catholic Faith. To use the medieval terms and distinctions of Lombard, Phillip the 
Chancellor, Aquinas, Bonaventure and Scotus, we are moving from the religious 

1696 

dimension of synderesis to the practical decisions of conscientia. Loss and Gain, 
Newman’s first book-length publication following his conversion to Rome, tells us about 
Reding’s reasoning to the practical conviction that he ought to assent to Catholic truth. 

We notice that early in his Roman stay he was also rethinking where the 
conscience was situated in the mind. In exact Catholic thought, Intellect (Reason) 
embraced the “conscience”. During his early months in Rome when he was considering a 
publication of the Oxford University Sermons and was attempting to correct ambiguous 
statements in it, he observed of the conscience in a letter to Dalgairns that “I think St 

1697 

Thomas does place it in the intellect”. A little later in the same letter he quotes his 

1698 

own statement in the Oxford University Sermons (and giving the reference in the 
sermon: p. 175 [183]) that “Conscience (is) a simple element”. Then he asks, “What 

1699 

does St Thomas say to this?” 

After the Anglican years, what is now striking in the novel is Newman’s emphasis 
on Reason. He is not now at pains to determine the true and broader meaning of 
“Reason” (so as to show the reasonableness of Faith), nor, as earlier, to subject “Reason” 
as “commonly understood” to the Conscience. This he had been doing with subtlety and 


will not give up what I have, because I have not more. An echo implies a voice; a voice a speaker. 
That speaker I love and I fear" ( Callista: A Sketch of the Third Century, p. 174). 

For the purposes of our discussion at this point, Callista had absolutely certain knowledge of God as a 
living Person external to her whom she was bound to obey. The dictate she experiences, commanding her 
to do this and not to do that, is "the echo" of a person speaking to her. She is absolutely certain that this 
dictate "ultimately" proceeds from a person external to her. It carries its own proof of its divine origin - 
meaning that it feels unmistakably as coming from God. This conviction is not the result of a formal 
demonstration or "evidence". It involves (being, perhaps, an instinctive implicit reasoning on the 
admonition of conscience) an abiding sense of the interior presence of God in her conscience. Her whole 
nature responds to the dictates of the conscience as to a revered friend. It is what Newman refers to in 
the passage above about Charles Reding. This is a fundamental certitude of life. 

1696 

The medieval distinction between synderesis and conscientia has been explained. 

1697 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol XII, p. 31. 

1698 

J. H. Newman, "Faith and Reason contrasted as Habits of Mind". The Epiphany, 1839. Fifteen 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. Sermon X, no. 14. 

1699 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol XII, p. 31. To J. D. Dalgairns [8 February 1847] 
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depth during his Oxford University Sermons because he then had British 
philosophical assumptions as his target. What the interested reader of Loss and Gain will 
notice is the primary place of Reason. Reason (taken broadly and as including the 
conscience, and not as “commonly-understood”) is now set forth as paramount in taking a 
person to the conviction that the Catholic Religion is true, constituting a duty to assent. 

In describing the early stage at Oxford of both Charles Reding and his friend 
Sheffield, Newman writes that “Neither of the friends had what are called views in 
religion: by which expression we do not here signify that neither had taken up a certain 
line of opinion, though this was true also; but that neither of them - how could they at 

1701 

their age? - had placed his religion on an intellectual basis”. So it was a defect in the 
religion of these two characters that it had not yet been placed on a satisfactory 
intellectual foundation. Writing of those who have no “view,” Newman says that “they 
are, in fact, the most helpless of slaves; for our strength in this world is, to be the subjects 

1702 

of the reason, and our liberty, to be captives of the truth”. 

So “the reason” is now called the master of man, and man finds his “strength in 
this world” by being its “subject.” Being a subject of the reason is “our strength” and the 
path to being a captive of the truth. There appears to be a firm stand with Reason here - 

1703 

in continuity, though, with his later Anglican writing in which he explored Implicit 
Reason, and defined “Reason” (more broadly than mere demonstration and explicit 
commensurate evidence, and able to include the conscience) as the power to pass from 
what is known to what is as yet unknown. The point here is that Newman appears to 
have made his own the Catholic insistence on the importance of “Reason” in attaining 
religious faith and knowledge, a stress that serves to protect the objectivity of knowledge 
and the attainment of truth. He has at least temporarily set aside an attack on “Reason” 
as it was “commonly understood”. 


1700 

This attack by Newman on "Reason" as "commonly understood" would be of enduring relevance. This 
is because the assumption that to accept something as true one must satisfactorily "demonstrate" it has 
endured to the modern day. Demonstration, evidential proof and empirical verification (and falsifiability) 
are, in our day, commonly regarded as required for a valid and ethical assent to something as true. 

This reduction of the meaning and scope of "Reason" was one of the preoccupations of Pope Benedict 
XVI's famous address at Regensburg, 12 Sept. 2006. Internet archive, 6 Dec. 2016: 
https://w2.vatican.va/content/benedict-xvi/en/speeches/2006/september/documents/hf_ben- 
xvi_spe_20060912_university-regensburg.html 

1701 

J. H. Newman, Loss and Gain: The Story of a Convert, p. 9. 

1702 

Ibid., p. 10. 

1703 

As has been mentioned, it was adverted to in earlier (1831) Anglican writing too. 
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Reason brings to light and discovers objective certainties - meaning, things that are 
objectively true and not mere probabilities. In effect, Newman speaks here of the Reason 
here as man’s commander - which is how Butler had spoken of the conscience. How 
“are we to arrive at truth at all,” said Reading, “except by reason? It is the appointed 

1704 

method for our guidance. Brutes go by instinct, men by reason”. Previously, it was 
the conscience and fidelity to it that took a man to religious truth, and “Reason” as 
“commonly understood” was to be subject to the “Conscience”. Now it is the reason 
which takes a person to the truth. 

1705 

As Reding observes in a later conversation, “surely God wills us to be guided 
by reason; I don’t mean that reason is everything, but it is at least something. Surely we 
ought not to act without it, against it.” At one point Charles uses the word “prudence” to 
describe the action of reason: “surely we ought to act prudently; that Christ would not 
wish us to act otherwise; .... - that prudence was the divinely appointed means of coming 

1706 

at the truth”. This takes time, as Charles observes later in the novel. Reason - which 
is to say reasoning in prudence - is now at the forefront, rather than “conscience” 
(previously used as if an original element or principle of the mind, a faculty distinct from 
“reason”). As we shall soon see, the conscience now has a more intimate relationship 

1707 

with Reason than hitherto described. 

Importantly, attaining the truth is not just the upshot of “paper-arguments”. Here 
we have vintage Newman. Conviction as to the truth takes time to attain. “I wish I knew 
what Christianity was; I am ready to be at pains to seek it, and would accept it eagerly 
and thankfully if found. But it’s a work of time; all the paper-arguments in the world are 
unequal to giving one a view in a moment. There must be a process; they may shorten it, 
as a medicine shortens physical processes, but they can’t supersede its necessity. I 
recollect how all my religious doubts and theories went to flight on my dear father’s 

1704 

J. H. Newman, Loss and Gain: The Story of a Convert, p. 24. 

1705 

Ibid., p. 63. 

1706 

Ibid. 

1707 

But as has been pointed out, back in December 1831, when preaching "The Usurpations of Reason" 
Newman acknowledged that "Sometimes, indeed, it (Reason) stands for all in which man differs from the 
brutes, and so includes in its signification the faculty of distinguishing between right and wrong, and the 
directing principle in conduct. In this sense I certainly do not use it, but in that narrower signification, 
which it usually bears, as representing or synonomous with the intellectual powers ..." ( O.U.S ., no. 5). 

So for many years Newman had been familiar with an idea of "Reason" that embraced the conscience. 
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death. They weren’t part of me, and could not sustain rough weather”. Reason in real 

1709 

life is not reducible to mere logic. It is “a work of tune”. Much of reasoning is 
implicit, and it includes the perception of probability, led by a sense of duty. 

Newman has kept to his point that Faith involves personal conviction, which is 
more than a mere accepted and normal position, or a detached, strict demonstration, or 
mere “paper arguments”. Moreover, “God works it,” which is to say that grace is needed. 
Charles “drew near to the Cross, took off his hat, knelt down and kissed the wood, and 
prayed a while, that, whatever might be the consequences, whatever the trial, whatever 

1710 

the loss, he might have grace to follow whithersoever God should call him.” So God 
is speaking in the practical judgment of conscience - that is, in the specific duty ahead. 
Grace (the supernatural action of God) sustains the reason in its search for religious truth, 

1711 

much of which reasoning is implicit. This Newman had said as an Anglican. 

Further, the conviction of faith is a form of sight - the assent of faith is more than 

1712 


merely grasping the logical force of premises. Inference is not, as such, assent. 
“Conviction is the eye-sight of the mind, not a conclusion from premises; God works it, 
and His works are slow. At least so it is with me. I can’t believe on a sudden; if I 
attempt it, I shall be using words for things, and be sure to repent it. Or if not, I shall go 
right merely by hazard. I must move in what seems God’s way; I can but put myself on 
the road; a higher power must overtake me, and carry me forward. At present I have a 
direct duty upon me, which my dear father left me, to take a good class. This is the path 
of duty. I won’t put off the inquiry, but I’ll let it proceed in that path. God can bless my 

1713 

reading to my spiritual illumination as well as anything else...” Newman is referring 
to a practical duty - which must be conscientia rather than synderesis. 


1708 

J. H. Newman, Loss and Gain: The Story of a Convert, p. 166. 

1709 

Ibid. 

1710 

Ibid., p. 164. 

1711 

J. H. Newman, "Faith and Reason contrasted as Habits of Mind", 38 (4.). Epiphany, 1839. Serm. X. 
Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. Westminster Md: Christian Classics. 1966. 

1712 

Newman would explore the distinction between inference and assent in his Grammar of Assent. He 
insists on an unequivocal assent being possible on bases other than scientific demonstration. He parts 
company from Locke for whom inferring and assenting are identical acts. 

A discussion comparing Locke with Newman on Assent is given in "A Comparison of John Locke and 
John Henry Newman on the Rhetoric of Assent" by Edward P. J. Corbett, in Rhetoric Review, Vol. 1, No. 1 
(Sep., 1982), pp. 40-49. Published by Taylor & Francis, Ltd. 

1713 

J. H. Newman, Loss and Gain: The Story of a Convert, p. 166. 
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The emphasis on “Reason” stresses that the mind attains objective truth, but the 
Reason of real life works gradually and its fruit is conviction - provided the path of the 
seeker is one of duty which is to say the conscience, and it is sustained by grace. In his 
second novel ( Callista ), Newman will show in the progress of Callista towards faith that 
grace is operative all along the journey. In Loss and Gain , Charles sees that if one fulfils 
one’s “direct” duties - if, that is, one is a man of conscience and virtue in practical 
matters - Reason will be led by “a higher power” who will “carry” a man “forward” to 
conviction. “At present I have a direct duty upon me ... to take a good class ... God can 

1714 

bless my reading to my spiritual illumination as well as anything else”. All this is to 
say that there is a stress on Reason, sustained by God and following the path of duty. Its 
term is not just a right conclusion, but conviction , and as he had said, “Conviction is the 

1715 

eye-sight of the mind, not a conclusion from premises”. 

Newman now brings his account to a critical point, and it involves our special 
subject which is the conscience - but here as operating in the practical judgment on what 

1716 

to do. There is a practical decision to be made. In the third part of the novel, Charles 
finally reaches his conviction that “the Church of Rome” is the true Church, which, 
despite all the losses that a change will entail, he has the duty to join for his salvation. 
What are the elements of his conviction? 

He is in conversation with his tutor Campbell who is making a final attempt to 
dissuade his friend from so calamitous, mistaken and appalling a step. Of interest here 
are Charles’s observations on the relationship between reasons for belief and the duty to 
assent. “If I have good grounds for believing, to believe is a duty; God will take care of 
His own work. I shall not be deserted in my utmost need. Faith ever begins with a 
venture, and is rewarded with sight.” 

Campbell agrees, but the question, he replies, is “whether your grounds are 

1717 

good”. Both, then, are agreed that “good grounds” (for belief) constitute a duty (to 
believe). Reason has taken Charles to the point of perceiving a duty ahead of him, and 
that duty arises from the “good grounds.” Indeed, here we have an important step in the 
account of Reason - i.e., reasoning to faith - and the Conscience. The “good grounds” 

1714 

Ibid. 

1715 

Ibid. 

1716 

Ibid., p. 195. 

1717 

Ibid. 
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perceived by Reason constitute the duty. As is suggested by the very terms, “good 
grounds” are obviously not a strict demonstration. 

They are an ensemble of probabilities that, in Charles’ case and according to his 
estimation, point to the truth without it forcing assent. This is shown in the divergence 
between Charles and Campbell. Charles sees the grounds, the reasons, as good, while 
Campbell sees them as not good. There is involved, then, the very personal judgment as 
to what are good grounds. It is not a matter of simple objective demonstration. But the 
point is that “good grounds”, when perceived as such, constitute the duty. 

So then, what place does the conscience occupy in this critical movement of the 
reason? Charles sees that, because his reason tells him that the grounds are good, he has 
“a duty” to believe. The conscience, then, would seem to be the mind perceiving the 

1718 

compelling character of these good grounds. They call compellingly for belief, but do 

1719 

not force it. As has been said, though involving an inference, the “good grounds” are 
not strictly demonstrative. They are compelling, which is to say obligatory - while 
leaving him free. As an Anglican, Newman had tended to portray the conscience as a 
simple element of the mind or faculty, distinct from the “Reason”, indeed as its director 

1720 

or commander. The conscience now is not separated from the Reason, but is the 


1718 

In Walter E. Conn's paradigm, Newman's conversion of 1845 involves an abstract theological 
judgment (1841), a concrete judgment of conscience (1843), and a definitive decision (1845). 

W. E. Conn, "From Oxford to Rome: Newman's Ecclesiastical Conversion", Theological Studies 
September 2007, Vol. 68, Issue 3, p. 616. 

1719 

In his "Newman's Reasonable Approach to Faith" ( Newman Studies Journal, Vol. 8 Issue 1, Spring 
2011), John T. Ford shows how Newman presents faith as a reasonable and personal inference. 

1720 

As has been indicated, when the Anglican Newman typically sets the Conscience above Reason as its 
superior (and therefore apparently as a principle distinct from Reason), he especially has in mind "what is 
commonly called Reason" - that is, "that narrower signification, which it usually bears, as representing or 
synonymous with the intellectual powers, and as opposed as such to the moral qualities, and to Faith". 

J. H. Newman. "The Usurpations of Reason", nos. 2 and 5. December 11, 1831. Fifteen Sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford. Sermon IV . 

So Newman is referring to Reason as "mere Reason" (no.2), commonly understood as distinct from 
"spiritual discernment" (no. 2), "the cultivated moral perception" (no. 6) and the "moral instincts" (no. 7). 

Flowever, as has been mentioned a few times before, Newman states in the same (Anglican) sermon 
that Reason sometimes "stands for all in which man differs from the brutes, and so includes in its 
signification the faculty of distinguishing between right and wrong, and the directing principle in conduct." 
Fie adds that "In this sense I certainly do not here use it" ("The Usurpations of Reason" no. 5). 

In principle, then, there was already in his Anglican sermon a basis for Newman's Catholic 
understanding of the Conscience, as expressed in Loss and Gain. In this common Catholic understanding 
(which follows Aquinas), conscience is a function of reason, and not an independent and "original 
principle" of the mind, a "simple element of our nature", wherein there was to be no "substitution of 
Reason for Conscience" (described in "Faith and Reason contrasted as Habits of Mind". Epiphany, 1839. 
Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. Sermon X, no. 14). 
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Reason perceiving the obligatory bearing of the good grounds before it. In this 
perception, Reason sanctions the truth of the Catholic Religion. These “good grounds” 
are perceived as compelling - that is to say, such as to require a certain decision as a 

1721 

point of duty , while leaving the person free. 

Charles declares, “I consider that all reason comes from God; our grounds must at 
best be imperfect; but if they appear to be sufficient after prayer, diligent search, 
obedience, waiting, and in short, doing our part, they are His voice calling us on.” So the 
“good grounds” - grounds which are “imperfect” but “sufficient” - are the voice of God 
calling us to act in a certain way. Reason itself comes from God as that faculty enabling 
us to apprehend his voice, represented in the “good grounds”. Charles continues, “He it 

1722 

is in that case who makes them seem convincing to us. I am in His hands” (my italics). 

So God is at work in the judgment being made - which is to say He is at work by 
his grace. Thus it is that, in this way, the practiced dictate of conscience - here presented 

1723 

as a function of reason - can be God’s “voice calling us on”. We have reached an 
important explanation of how Conscience, considered now as the judgment on a practical 
duty (“conscientia”), is the voice of God. For the conscience, what matters that I see, by 
my reason in compelling fashion, that it is true. 

The “good grounds,” perceived as such by the Reason (which is itself God’s gift), 
represent the voice of God summoning the person to belief. It is, then, the objective truth 
which represents the voice of God. The compelling character of the truth, calling for 


But then, having made the point in "Usurpations of Reason" that Reason can stand "for all in which man 
differs from the brutes" (no.5), he goes on in the same sermon to treat the Conscience as "the moral 
perception". He writes that it is "fixed in each individual, and is an original element within us" (no.6). In 
this, Conscience is described and referred to as an original principle. In this train of argument he is 
attacking the assertion of "Reason", as "commonly understood", that Faith is not reasonable. 

As Newman himself observes in "The Usurpations of Reason", if Reason is made to stand "for all in 
which man differs from the brutes", then it would include the basic function of conscience, "the faculty of 
distinguishing between right and wrong". This is the instinctive apprehension of general moral obligation 
- synderesis. Thus Reason would provide the basis for the initial sense of God as Lawgiver and Judge. 

At the threshold of his conversion to Rome (March 30, 1845), Newman wrote to one correspondent, 
"My own convictions are as strong as I suppose they can become: only it is so difficult to know whether it 
is a call of reason or of conscience. I cannot make it out..." ( Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 240). 

1721 

Walter Conn expresses it thus: "he ... came to the existential realization, in a concrete judgment of 
conscience that he must join the Roman Catholic Church, that his salvation depended on converting to it". 

("From Oxford to Rome: Newman's Ecclesiastical Conversion", Theological Studies Sept. 2007, p. 616). 

1722 

Newman, J. H. (1848). Loss and Gain: The Story of a Convert , p. 195. 

1723 

Or, to use the words of The Catechism of the Catholic Church, "When he listens to his conscience, the 
prudent man can hear God speaking." Part III, Section I, Chapter I, Article 6, no.1777. 2 nd ed. 

St Pauls Publications/Libreria Editrice Vaticana, Pocket Edition for Australia and New Zealand, 2000. 
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recognition and submission, is the duty which Reason - being, in this function, the 
conscience - apprehends. Newman has identified the practical dictate of the (religious) 
conscience (the medieval conscientia) with Reason’s perception of “good grounds” (for 
belief). He is also showing how the conscience, considered not only as a sense of general 
moral obligation (synderesis ) but also as the power to judge morally in a practical matter 
(conscientia), can in its act be the echo of God’s voice and the locus of his presence. 

The conscience, understood as man’s basic moral instinct and also as his directing 
principle of practical conduct, is now presented as a function of Reason and not a 
separate principle or faculty of the mind. Philosophically, it sounds Catholic with its 
broad and encompassing understanding of the Reason. In this account, the conscience is 
not spoken of as if it is an “original principle” of the mind, which is how it is often 

1724 

spoken of or implied in his Anglican writings. Reason recognizes and sanctions the 
truth of, and therefore the duty to submit to, Divine Revelation as subsisting in the 
Catholic Religion. 

There is a point to be noted. Reason may sanction the truth of a particular course of 
action ahead, which is the practical dictate of the conscience. This will be the duty, which 
echoes the voice of God present in the dictate of conscience. But this does not mean that 
the truth has been perceived in every respect and in its fulness. That is, there may still be 
much error mixed up in the perception, error which can gradually be corrected as 
obedience to the practical duty of truth is pursued. Newman’s refrain is that religious 
truth is obtained not primarily by intellectual prowess but principally by obeying God. 

God is present in the dictate of conscience and the more its dictates are followed, 
the more will the person be led to the fullness of the truth. In various contexts and ways 
Newman had said of conscience that, though “unformed and incomplete as is this law by 
nature”, obedience to the voice of conscience in practical matters will result in “a 

1725 

continually growing expertness in the science of Morals. A mind, habitually and 
honestly conforming itself to its own full sense of duty, will at length enjoin or forbid 


1724 

And which is the way some mediaevals spoke of synderesis (a "faculty" or "habit-like faculty"), and 
which is the way the conscience is often spoken of in ordinary everyday modern English. It must be 
remembered that Aquinas's position on the synderesis was but one of several mediaeval positions. 

1725 

That is, in the knowledge of practical ethics, or what should be done in practice. 
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with an authority second only to an inspired oracle.” That happened in Newman’s 
case when it came to his final decision to enter the Church of Rome. 


But a further question now arises, and it is critical. Does the Reason take the 
person to the assent of Faith on the basis of having perceived that there are “good 
grounds”? That is to say, does the conscience , understood as the Reason perceiving the 
duty constituted by these “good grounds,” take a person on to Faith ? Where exactly does 
the Reason, acting as the Conscience , take the inquirer? To this point in the account, 
Reason has taken the person to the conviction that there are good grounds for Faith, 
which is to say to the perception that he has the duty to believe. It is to be repeated that 
this perception of the duty is the result of reasoning (involving probability), sustained by 
grace. What of the next practical step, the step of the assent of faith? “The only question 
is, what would He have me to do? I cannot resist the conviction which is upon me. This 
last week it has possessed me in a different way than ever before. It is now so strong, that 

1727 

to wait longer is to resist God." Charles has seen the truth, and he is convinced of the 
duty that it constitutes. In the conviction that there are compelling grounds to act in this 
practical matter, he has heard the voice of God. 

1728 

A decision is now to be made. But it is a “venture.” “Faith,” Charles says, “ever 

1729 

begins with a venture. It is rewarded with sight”. The critical move is this venture, for 


1726 

J. H. Newman, Fifteen Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford. "The Influence of Natural 
and Revealed Religion Respectively" (1830), no. 11. Christian Classics, Westminster, Md. 1966, p. 20. 

1727 _ 

J. H. Newman, Loss and Gain: The Story of a Convert, p. 195. 

1728 

In his account in the Apologia (p. 222) of his conviction in 1845 about the Church of Rome, Newman 
writes that "I had one final advance of mind to accomplish, and one final step to take. That final advance 
of mind was to be able honestly to say that / was certain of the conclusions at which I had already arrived. 
That further step, imperative when such certitude was attained, was submission to the Catholic Church. 
This submission did not take place till two full years after the resignation of my living in September 1843; 
nor could I have made it at an earlier day, without doubt and apprehension, that is, with any true 
conviction of mind or certitude" (my italics). 

So there were "the conclusions" at which he had arrived. Then there was the stage of being "certain" of 
them. Then there was taking the imperative step which these conclusions, of which he was now certain, 
required. The distinction between the "conclusions" and possessing that certitude which perceived their 
imperative character seems to be expressed in Newman's letter of March 30, 1845. He writes, "My own 
convictions are as strong as I suppose they can become: only it is so difficult to know whether it is a call of 
reason or of conscience. I cannot make out, if I am impelled by what seems clear, or by a sense of duty." 
(Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 240). It seems that "conscience" is the perception by the reason of the 
imperative character and call of what had seemed intellectually clear. 

The "conclusions" were not the result of a demonstration that subdued the intellect. Because of this, it 
then became a question of perceiving the wholly certain bearing of the probabilities (p. 224) they 
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there has not been a subduing demonstration. Prior to the venture there is not “sight.” 
“Sight” (implying absolute certitude and the absence of any doubt whatsoever) is the 
reward for taking the venture. To repeat, our question is this: Does reason, which has 
perceived the “good grounds” to believe - right reason, conscientious reason, in a word, 
the “conscience” - empower and enable the subject to take the next step of believing? It 
does not , and it cannot. At this point, a new factor appears on the scene. It is the will. 
The will is what must now act. 

Late in the novel Charles meets a Catholic priest on the train. Charles says to the 
priest that he feared there was a great temptation operating on many well-informed and 
excellent men, to find fault with the evidence for Catholicity, and to give over the search, 

1730 

on the excuse that there were arguments on both sides. This is the problem for the 
modern Englishman - which we may take as a reference to the modern day. There are 
arguments on both sides, whereas in strict “demonstration” there are not. At best, “good 
grounds” are sufficient, but not absolutely subduing. So this lack of subduing reasons, 
this presence of some grounds for an opposite opinion, and because a venture is involved, 
becomes the motive for refusing to assent. This refusal is, actually, a moral matter. This, 
said Charles’s companion in the train, 

“is the grievous deficiency in Englishmen altogether. Englishmen have many 

gifts, faith they have not. Nothing will stand in place of it .... till they have 

faith, they have not the foundation, and their superstructure will fall. They will 
not be blessed ... till they begin by an act of unreserved faith in the word of God, 
whatever it be; till they go out of themselves; ... till they oblige their will to 
perfect what reason leaves, sufficient indeed, but incomplete. And when they 
shall recognize this defect in themselves, and try to remedy it, then they will 

1731 

recognize much more, they will be on the road very shortly to be Catholics." 

involved. This took time to perceive to his satisfaction. The case was then seen to rest on grounds so good 
as to convince the reason as being imperative. This perception by the reason of the imperative character 
of the grounds was the call of conscience - the voice of God to the Self as to the truth. A decision had then 
to be made to assent in faith. 

With this "submission to the Catholic Church", which is to say from "the time that I became a Catholic ... 

I have had no variations to record, and have had no anxiety of heart whatever. I have been in perfect 
peace and contentment; I never have had one doubt ... it was like coming into port after a rough sea" 
(Apologia , p. 247). 

1729 

J. H. Newman, Loss and Gain: The Story of a Convert, p. 195. 

1730 

Ibid., p. 219. 

1731 

Ibid. 
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They must “oblige their will to perfect what reason leaves”. In the last analysis, the 
assent of Faith requires a personal decision , involving the will (sustained by grace). The 
problem is of a person thinking that he never has “evidence enough to subdue his 

1732 

reason”, despite there being good and sufficient grounds. What, then, makes him 
believe? His reason (or conscience) cannot “make” him believe because the evidence is 
never absolutely subduing. “What is to make him believe? The will, his will ... if belief 
does not then follow, the fault lies with the will.” This comes from the Catholic priest , 
suggesting that this is what Newman has especially gained from Catholic teaching 
(during his months of study in Rome, and perhaps the beginnings of it earlier). Absolute 
certitude, apprehending an absolute certainty (a factor of true faith), is the fruit of an act 
of the will, sustained by grace. 

The Reason can attain to a moral certainty that the Catholic and Roman Church, 

1733 

and none other, speaks as the voice of God - and the Catholic Church insisted that the 
Reason can (with grace) attain this certainty. This conviction constitutes a duty to assent, 
and there is no need nor is there a duty to gain better reasons (i.e., it is entirely 
“sufficient”). Nor perhaps is there even the possibility of it. Whence comes, then, the 

1734 

absolute certainty of faith? Absolute certainty - ‘eye-sight’ - comes with the embrace 
of the truth which is the fruit of an act of the Will. It is not the perception that one should 
assent on the basis of “good grounds” that brings absolute certainty, but the assent itself. 
That assent depends on an act of the will (sustained by grace), which a person must be 
disposed to make (by a good ethos), if assent is to be given. “Certainty in its highest 
sense is the reward of those who, by an act of the will, embrace the truth, when nature, 
like a coward, shrinks. You must make a venture; faith is a venture before a man is a 
Catholic; it is a grace after it. You approach the Church in the way of reason, you live in 

1735 

it in the light of the Spirit." 
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Ibid., p. 217. 

1733 

Ibid., p. 218 

1734 

Newman had been familiar with the absolute certainty ("eye-sight") which is the effect of divine faith 
(involving grace-sustained assent to the truth), from his study of Catholic divines during his later Anglican 
period. In his Development of Christian Doctrine (1845) he quotes from Pierre-Daniel Huet's observations 
on the weakness of the understanding. Huet argues the importance of probability, but what we also 
notice is his statement, quoted by Newman, that it is the "doctrine of St Thomas Aquinas" that "The light 
of Faith makes things seen that are believed." Development of Christian Doctrine, VII, sect. 1, par. 2, no. 9. 

1735 

J. H. Newman, Loss and Gain: The Story of a Convert, p. 218. 
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Reason takes a person to the point of seeing that there are very good grounds for 
belief. These good grounds, involving an “habitual moral certainty; I mean a 

1736 

conviction”, constitute a duty, and this duty is expressed as a dictate of conscience. It 
is this dictate of the conscience, representing the “good grounds”, which is the echo of the 
voice of God. The Reason sees that a decision to believe should be made, which requires 
an act of the will, which itself depends on the gift of grace. When this decision to believe 
is actually made, absolute certitude is granted as a grace perfecting the moral certainty to 

1737 1738 

that point acquired. This is “certainty in its highest sense”. If belief has not 

1739 

followed the perception of good grounds, “the fault lies with the will”. It seems that 

1740 

the decision of the will is made in some sense at the bidding of the Reason. 


Reason, Conscience and the Will 


This is not to say that speaking of the conscience as a function of the Reason permanently 
passed into Newman’s ordinary manner of discourse. But it seems to have done so at this 
point at least at the level of publications, illustrating the influence of Roman thought at 

1741 

this stage, though this had had a background in his Anglican thought and polemic. 


1736 

Ibid. 

1737 

As said, in Loss and Gain (1848) and in the Discourses to Mixed Congregations (1849) there is a more 
characteristically positive Catholic view of "Reason", embracing the conscience. But several years later in 
the Apologia (1864), in explaining the gift of Infallibility in the Church, Newman presents a dimmer view of 
Reason. Newman is characteristically very conscious of the fact and action of original sin. He writes of it: 

"I am not speaking here of right reason, but of reason as it acts in fact and concretely in fallen man. I 
know that even the unaided reason, when correctly exercised, leads to a belief in God, in the 
immortality of the soul, and in a future retribution; but I am considering the faculty of reason 
actually and historically ... I do not think I am wrong in saying that its tendency is towards a simple 

unbelief in matters of religion. No truth, however sacred, can stand against it, in the long run.And 

in these latter days... things are tending ... to atheism in one shape or other" ( Apologia pro Vita Sua, 
pp. 252-253). 

1738 

J. H. Newman, Loss and Gain: The Story of a Convert, p. 218. 

1739 

Ibid. 

1740 

In placing his finger on the critical importance of the decision of the will (understood as an ongoing 
decision of the will, too), Newman had identified the decisive element in the highest stages of faith in the 
midst of what spiritual masters have called the dark night of the soul. In such a state, the soul (with the 
aid of grace) perseveres in the decision of the will despite darkness ahead and all around. We see this in, 
for instance, the last year of the life of Therese of Lisieux (1873-1897) when she entered a truly dark night. 
In 1925 Pius XI canonized her a saint, and in 1997 John Paul II declared her a Doctor of the Church. 

1741 

It looks as if within a few years - by the mid 1850's when he was publishing his Idea of a University, his 
Calista, and his Sermons Preached on Various Occasions (1856), and later the Apologia (1864) - Newman 
was back to his typical way of speaking of the "conscience" as if it were a principle in its own right and not 
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Certainly some of this Catholic mode of thought and expression appeared in Newman’s 
Discourses to Mixed Congregations (1849) a year after his return to England, which he 

1742 

called “the first work which I publish as a Father of the Oratory of St Philip Neri”. As 
has been mentioned earlier, his Loss and Gain the year before did not carry his name as 
author at that point. 

For instance, in Discourse 2 of the Discourses to Mixed Congregations (1849), 
man has “a divine gift within (him) which we call reason, and which constrains him to 

1743 

account before its judgement-seat for what he is doing”. Here, Reason includes (and is 
primarily considered as) the conscience - for it is the “judgment-seat” requiring “him to 
account” before it “for what he is doing”. In Discourse 9 (“Illuminating Grace”), before 
he is brought under the grace of Christ, man “can but inquire, reason, argue, and 

1744 

conclude, about religious truth; but afterwards he sees it”. That is to say, he sees it 
after making (by an act of the will, with the aid of grace), the assent of faith. 

Newman likes to speak of the certainty of faith as a (grace-sustained) sight. In the 
same line he continues, “Again, a man may say, ‘Since this or that doctrine has so much 
historical evidence in its favour, I must accept it;’ he has no real sight or direct perception 
of it, but he takes up the profession of it, because he feels it would be absurd, under the 
conditions with which he starts, to do otherwise. He does no more than load himself with 


just as a function of reason. We notice this, for example, in a couple of his Sermons Preached on Various 
Occasions (1856). Obviously this may be read as a preferred mode of speaking in view of normal English 
usage that commonly speaks of the Conscience as if it were an independent principle of the mind. When 
we say that "my conscience tells me this", it carries a different connotation from "my reason tells me this" 
- as if the conscience is a mental principle distinct from "reason". But to speak of conscience in this way is 
not formally to pronounce on the philosophical question of its place within the reason or otherwise. 

This said, we do notice that in, say, the Idea of a University, Newman states that "Right Reason, that is, 
Reason rightly exercised, leads the mind to the Catholic Faith, and plants it there, and teaches it in all its 
religious speculations to act under its guidance". Discourse VIII. No.2. "Right Reason" includes Conscience. 
The Apologia’ s account (pp. 4-7) of the conversion of 1816 scarcely mentions "the conscience" as such. 

It is also to be noted that the usage of the word "conscience" as if it is distinct from "reason" is present 
even in very important magisterial documents of the Catholic Church, such as the Vatican II "Pastoral 
Constitution on the Church in the Modern World" no.16, and the Catechism of the Catholic Church, 
no.1776 - and in the footnoted references to the conscience by Pope Pius XII, cited in Ch. I. It is a normal 
use of the word. 
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a form of words instead of contemplating, with the eye of the soul, God Himself, the 

1745 

source of all truth, and this doctrine as proceeding from His mouth”. 

Without grace there would be no absolute certainty. The Reason alone is never 

1746 

“absolutely decided”. Man sees after making (by an act of the will) the assent of faith, 
with the aid of grace. So with Faith there comes a kind of sight that is not a mere 
conclusion, and the foundation of faith is the authority of God’s word. “This is why the 
Church cannot sanction him in his reconsidering the question of her own Divine mission; 
she holds that such inquiries, though the appointed means of entering her pale, are 
superseded on his entrance by the gift of a spiritual sight, a gift which consumes doubt so 
utterly, in any proper sense of the word, that henceforth it is not that he must not, but that 
he cannot entertain it; cannot entertain it except by his own great culpability; and 

1747 

therefore must not, because he cannot”. Newman here is speaking of the absolute 
certainty of assent - which is “a gift”. 

In “Faith and Private Judgment” he has this to say on the role of the will in 
passing from arguments to absolute assent: “There are, to be sure, many cogent 
arguments to lead one to join the Catholic Church, but they do not force the will. We 
may know them, and not be moved to act upon them. We may be convinced without 
being persuaded. The two things are quite distinct from each other, seeing you ought to 
believe, and believing; reason, if left to itself, will bring you to the conclusion that you 
have sufficient grounds for believing, but belief is the gift of grace. You are then what 
you are, not from any excellence or merit of your own, but by the grace of God who has 

1748 

chosen you to believe.” 

So then, these “sufficient grounds” constitute the call of conscience, but grace is 
needed to act on that call, which is to assent. The will is needed to pass from the 
perception of the duty, constituted by the good and sufficient grounds, to assent. But the 
will is itself dependent on grace for it to act, for it can demur before the good grounds. 
They do not compel in the way a demonstration may. For this reason, “there is merit in 
believing that the Church is from God; for though there are abundant reasons to prove it 
to us, yet we can, without an absurdity, quarrel with the conclusion; we may complain 
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that it is not clearer, we may suspend our assent, we may doubt about it, if we will, and 

1749 

grace alone can turn a bad will into a good one”. Therefore without grace there would 
be no absolute certainty in Revealed Religion. The Reason alone is never “absolutely 

1750 

decided”. 

We have had to set before our view the issues Newman was determining. But our 
interest throughout lies in the role of the conscience, and in Newman’s correspondence 
the role of the conscience continues to be illustrated - especially in connection with the 
action of the will, the role of probability, and the hotly disputed issue of the possibility of 
certitude. We shall soon consider this correspondence. 

Newman continues to insist on this latter point in his Catholic writing of this time. 

1751 

For instance, in his Present Position of Catholics (1851, p.xviii.2), he states that 
“Irresistible as the proof (of Catholicism) seems to him to be, - so as even to master and 
carry away the intellect as soon as it is stated, so that Catholicism is almost its own 
evidence, - yet it requires, as the great philosopher of antiquity reminds us, as being a 
moral proof, a rightly-disposed recipient ... as it would be to think of building in the 
aboriginal forest till you have felled the trees." Newman is referring to Aristotle’s 
phronesis. As we have seen previously, Aristotle’s phronesis was the basis, in terms of a 
classic philosophical account, of the good ethos. The “proof’ of Catholicism is 
“irresistible,” nevertheless it is “a moral proof’. It therefore - as Aristotle points out, 
requires a “rightly disposed recipient” to see and interpret its true meaning. 

In his unpublished “Papers on the Evidence for Revelation”, begun on January 5 of 
1860, Newman writes that “There are few religious questions of more importance 
practically in a day like this, than that of the grounds on which the mass of men believe in 
Christianity, or in other words, the relation of faith, viewed in the concrete as a habit and 

1752 

act of the mind, towards reason.” A little later he adds, “It is as long ago as the year 
1832, that I began Sermons on the subject in the Oxford University Pulpit, which I 
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continued down to the year 1843, when I published them. I shall proceed on the basis of 
those Sermons.” He then explains why the issue is so pressing. “The reason why I think 
it <the subject> of great importance just now is this:- ... Hitherto a man was allowed to 
believe till it was logically brought home to him that he ought not to believe: but now it 
seems tacitly to be considered that a man <he> has no liberty to believe, till it has been 
brought home to him in a rational form that ctill he can state <show cause> distinctly, or 

1753 

at least till others can do it for him, why> he has a right to do so”. We see his attention 
to the validity of implicit reasoning and absolute certitude from probability , and to what 
would become the Grammar of Assent (“I shall proceed on the basis of those Sermons”). 

We see in his letters to Mrs William Froude (Catherine Holdsworth), the wife of 
Hurrell Froude’s younger brother, the position finally attained in Rome, and presented in 
Loss and Gain. He repeats his earlier conviction that there is “no medium between 
“scepticism and Catholicism” (showing in this stark alternative the pivotal issue of 
certitude). He states that the fact that so few of those who were influenced by him had 
become Catholic indicates that “a number of so-called Anglo Catholics who profess to 

1754 

believe secretly doubt”. Newman does not allow for doubt in the assent of faith. In 
this critical matter, at least on the face of it he has moved beyond Butler’s theory. Assent 
involves absolute certitude. 

The presence, however, of “implicit faith” is allowed, and in this case, “doubt is 
then only endurable, when a person is firmly resolved to embrace the Truth, whatever it 
may be, at whatever cost, when once it is brought home to him, and immediately, praying 

1755 

the while that he may, as soon as possible, be brought to the knowledge of it”. 
Implied in this advice is the necessity of the will. There must be a readiness of the will, a 
firm resolve, to assent whenever the reason indicates where the truth lies, which is to say 
when good grounds become clear and one’s duty becomes thus manifested. Newman 
asks her to “search your conscience” to see if you “really can say in your heart, that you 
will submit to the Truth, though you cannot prove it, directly your reason tells you where 
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it lies”. But grace is involved, for Newman writes that he supposes that “God’s grace 

1757 

is leading you to the Catholic Church”. Faith is God’s gift. 

Newman continues, referring once again to a conclusion, then a conviction that 
there is a duty, and an act of the will. The critical moment is the conviction representing 
a duty. 

Faith “is not a conclusion from premises, but the result of an act of the will, 
following upon a conviction that to believe is a duty. The simple question you 
have to ask yourself is, 'Have I a conviction that I ought to accept the (Roman) 
Catholic Faith as God's word?' if not, at least, 'do I tend to such a conviction?' or 
'am I near upon it?' For directly you have a conviction that you ought to believe, 
reason has done its part, and what is wanted for faith, is, not proof, but will. We 
can believe what we choose. We are answerable for what we choose to believe; 

1758 

if we believe lightly, or if we are hard of belief, in either case we do wrong”. 

The action of the conscience is manifest in this account. “The simple question 
you have to ask yourself is, 'Have I a conviction that I ought to accept the (Roman) 
Catholic Faith as God's word?'” This judgment is the apprehension of one’s duty. Blanco 
White had seen that the basic position in the Movement being headed by Newman was 
the pivotal role of the will in one’s doctrinal position. Your judgment manifests and is 
due to what you want, and this (for Newman) is the fruit of your moral ethos and moral 
character. In his letter to Mrs Froude, we believe what we choose and are answerable for 
it (but, as he explains in other passages, grace is necessary for the decision. The fmit of 
this grace-sustained decision is absolute certitude). 

Now, the conscience is the indispensibe basis of the act of will, which is the 
decision to believe following on the perception by the reason of compellingly good 
grounds. If a person feels he ought to believe, then the basis is there. He is at the 
necessary threshold without which an assent is impossible. What is now required is an 
act of the will following upon the dictate of the conscience that he should assent. It 
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seems that the Reason, perceiving the duty, somehow bids the will to act, and with grace, 
it can so act. In a further letter to Mrs Froude a week later, Newman adds the following 
points, that “assuming duty proved, still you cannot believe without 1 . a. creed. 2. an 

1759 

authority which will not mislead you”. 

The gist of his thought, as expressed in his correspondence with Mrs Froude 
during the year following his return from Rome, is that Faith “is not a conclusion from 
premises, but the result of an act of the will , following upon a conviction that to believe is 

a duty .directly you have a conviction that you ought to believe, reason has done its 

part, and what is wanted for faith, is, not proof, but will. We can believe what we choose. 

1760 

We are answerable for what we choose to believe”. 

Where does this final and established position of Newman’s come from? On 
October 12, 1848 - four months after writing to Mrs Froude and still in his first year 
following his studies in Rome - Newman writes to Catherine Ward stating that “The 
Catholic doctrine concerning Faith and Reason is this - that Reason proves that 
Catholicism ought to be believed, and that in that form it comes before the Will, which 

1761 

accepts or rejects it, as moved by grace or not”. 

That is Newman’s core statement of Catholic teaching in the letter, and it was of 
decisive weight for him. We have therein the final source of his newly-developed 
position. He gained (in a final and settled sense), from his study of “Catholic doctrine” 
the conviction that “Reason” (acting rightly) “proves” that Catholicism ought be 
believed. That is, it is so credible as to be a proof, and therefore a duty. Further and 
decisively, while the conclusion of reason constitutes the perceived duty, nevertheless, it 
is required that the will - moved by grace - act on that perceived duty, and thus 

1762 

assent. With this assent will come the absolute certitude of faith. 
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Let us pause to ask, what in fact did Catholic theology say on the point? St Thomas 
Aquinas is absolutely clear. For example, in the Second Part of the Second Part of his 
Summa Theologiae, Question 2, he asks various questions about belief. His first question 
(article 1) is whether to believe is to think with assent - and he answers in the affirmative. 
In article 9 of this Question 2, he asks whether to believe is meritorious - and this takes 
us to the heart of Newman’s position. Aquinas answers decisively: 

I answer that, As stated above (I-II, 114, 3,4), our actions are meritorious in so 
far as they proceed from the free-will moved with grace by God. Therefore 
every human act proceeding from the free-will, if it be referred to God, can be 
meritorious. Now the act of believing is an act of the intellect assenting to the 

1763 

Divine truth at the command of the will moved by the grace of God, so that it 
is subject to the free-will in relation to God; and consequently the act of faith can 

1764 

be meritorious. 

So the assent of faith is defined by Aquinas as “an act of the intellect assenting to 

1765 

the Divine truth at the command of the will moved by the grace of God”. Elsewhere in 
the Summa Theologiae he states that divine faith is "the act of the intellect assenting to a 


metaphysicians. We allude to the direct power of the will over the belief..." (W. G. Ward, October 1843 
"Art. III. - A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, being a connected View of the Problems of 
Evidence, and the Methods of Scientific Investigation. By John Stuart Mill. 2 Vols. Parker: London"). 

Perhaps more explicitly, in his Ideal of a Christian Church the following year, Ward has a central chapter 
on the conscience. Late in that chapter (p. 581) he refers to the account of faith held by Roman Catholic 
priests and scholastic writers. In the Catholic account, faith is a virtue supernaturally infused and is 
influenced by the will. But Ward faults Catholic writers for depending excessively on the external evidence 
of the Church's authority and failing to stress the importance of moral character and the habit of virtue. 

Inasmuch as Ward was a prominent member of Newman's later Anglican circle and his avowed disciple, 
one presumes that his mention of the role of the will indicates that Newman was quite aware of it at the 
time too. But to study it later in Catholic theology would have been decisive for him and placed it firmly in 
his account of belief. As already said, it was possibly while in Rome that the Catholic position on the role 
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Divine truth owing to the movement of the will, which is itself moved by the grace of 

1766 

God". 

Elsewhere Aquinas refers to St. Augustine. He writes that 

“It is the will which is moved by the prospect of this reward to assent to what is 
said, even though the intellect is not moved by something which it understands. 
Hence St. Augustine says (Tract, xxvi in Joannem, 2): Cetera potest homo 
nolens, credere nonnisi volens [i.e. other things a man can do against his will but 

1767 

to believe he must will]”. 


According to Augustine, then, to believe one must will it. In his letter to Catherine 
Ward (of October 1848), Newman declares that “Reason proves that Catholicism ought to 
be believed, and in that form it comes before the Will, which accepts it or rejects it, as 

1768 

moved by grace or not”. Plainly, the reason, having proved that Catholicism ought to 
be believed , at that point functions as the conscience. 
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Chapter 14: Conscience and Assent (Probability) 

Probability There is a further critical question, one of great importance, which 

would occupy Newman’s mind, and it appears in the afore-mentioned letter to Catherine 
Ward. “Reason does not prove that Catholicism is true , as it proves mathematical 
propositions are true; but it proves that there is a case for it so strong that we see we 
ought to accept it. There may be many difficulties, which we cannot answer, but still we 

1769 

see on the whole that the grounds are sufficient for conviction”. So then, it is not a 
matter of a strict and overwhelmingly logical “proof’, of evidence manifestly 
commensurate with the conclusion, subduing the intellect as might mathematics. 

The case for Catholicism is proved by “Reason” in the sense that it is plainly “so 
strong that we see we ought to accept it.” “Reason” in Newman’s use of it here is not the 
Reason of formal commensurate evidence and binding logic. It is the reason of the 
thinking subject who decides, to his satisfaction, what is convincing. It is perceived that 
“on the whole ... the grounds are sufficient for conviction.” Newman is speaking of 
converging probabilities involving the perception of likelihood. He continues. “If 
conviction were unavoidable, we might be said to be forced to believe, as we are forced 
to confess that two sides of a triangle are greater than the third; but, while there is enough 
evidence for a conviction, whether we will be convinced or not, rests with ourselves.” 

He then refers to the conversation between Charles and the priest in Loss and Gain, 
prior to Charles’ reception into the Catholic Church. “This is what the Priest means, 
when, on being asked 'If a man has not evidence enough to subdue his reason, what is to 
make him believe?', he answers, 'His will.' And this is just our trial; and one man rejects 
what another accepts. On the contrary, were w e, forced to believe, as we are forced to 
believe mathematical conclusions - there being no option, there would be no trial of our 

1770 

affections, nothing morally right in believing, or wrong in not believing”. 

Our point at this stage is to bring into view antecedent probability and its role in the 
perception of “good grounds”, for conscience is at work here. 

“The simple question then with you is” (the priest continues), “[Have] you 
sufficient grounds for being convinced that the Catholic Church is from God? If 
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you have, it is nothing to the purpose that you find it difficult to believe. Of 
course you do; for belief is a supernatural act; you must pray to God for the will 
to believe, and the will has the power to command the mind. You can believe 
what you will ; the only question is whether your reason tells you ought to 

1771 

believe, and I think it does”. 

The will has the power to command the mind to assent to a perceived duty, 
provided it has the grace of God. This grace will give it the impulse - which can, of 
course, be resisted. Behind all this is the perception of duty. Newman refers to the 
conscience - “I don’t think you will be happy or have an easy conscience till you do 
[believe]. You cannot be a latitudinarian; I will not argue the matter with you, till I have 
cause to suppose it. Nor is it any thing to you what He will do with others; no one is a 

1772 

real heretic who is not wilfully so.” 

As the Catholic priest says to Charles in the train, “Depend upon it, there is quite 
evidence enough for a moral conviction that the Catholic or Roman Church, and none 

1773 

other, is the voice of God”. A person can have habitual moral certainty that the Roman 

Catholic Church is the one only voice of God, the one only 

1774 

way of salvation, prior to conversion. These are the 
“good grounds” for assent. This is as far as Reason takes 
him, and “certainty in its highest sense is the reward of 
those who, by an act of the will, embrace the truth, when 

1775 

nature, like a coward, shrinks”. As Newman would 
write to Mrs William Froude on May 20, 1856 “The 
absolute certainty of faith in the truth of what the Church 
conveys to you from God, is the reward, through divine grace, of those souls who, before 
receiving it, have exercised their mental powers to the best; and you must throw yourself, 

1776 

in regard to it, on the Power, Love, and Faithfulness of Him who calls you”. Passages 
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such as this introduce us further to the significance of probability. It was a massive 
problem for some. 

So then, Newman, according to his own account, gained (in a final and undoubting 
sense) from Catholic theology the breakthrough concerning the action of the will moving 

1777 

the intellect to assent. What he himself showed was that it can be probability 
(requiring a right moral ethos) which brings the intellect to the perception of good 
grounds for certitude. That is, the argument for Catholicism need not be a demonstration 
to bring a believer to certitude and to vindicate Revelation as an absolute certainty. This 
was a philosophical breakthrough in the understanding of religious certitude. 

John Moore Capes 

At about this time, John Moore Capes (1813-1889), an acquaintance of Newman and a 
convert like himself, and founder and first editor of The Rambler , had an experience 
which shocked his notions about Catholicism and its doctrine of the certainty of faith. It 
hinged on the matter of probability, which has featured in the correspondence just 
discussed and in Loss and Gain. In 1849 Capes celebrated the fourth anniversary of his 
conversion to the Catholic faith with a long piece published over a few issues of the 

1778 

Rambler. 
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In these articles, Capes rejoices over his and others’ assent to the Catholic Faith. 

1779 

He writes that “Argument is needed no longer... They know in whom they have 
believed. They have passed from speculation to action, and found that all is real, 
genuine, life-giving and enduring ... I know only one fear, the fear that my heart may be 
faithless to Him who has bestowed on me this unspeakable blessing.” He then considers 
the widespread assumption that belief in Catholic dogma is impossible “without violating 
the first principles of reasoning, and enslaving his judgment at the beck of a designing 
priesthood.” 

Capes’s justification of belief merits attention. “So far as argument is concerned, 
I can see and feel the difficulties which exist in the way of the reception of the Christian 
religion as divine, and even of belief in any religion whatsoever, natural or revealed; but 
when once the question of the origin of Christianity is settled, though I can see and feel 
arguments against the Church of Rome, and admit that, so far as they go, they are 
difficulties which must be solved, yet I can see nothing in favour of any doctrinal 
Protestantism whatsoever; and I can no more avoid believing in the exclusive claims of 
the Church of Rome, than I can help believing in the deductions of physical astronomy or 

1780 

of electricity.” 

So, in terms of argument, while there are difficulties, the “exclusive claims of the 

1781 

Church of Rome” are just as compelling as are “the deductions” of physical science. 
The certainty of faith is as good as, and goes as far as, any compelling scientific 
conclusion. In this sense faith in Catholic dogma is no more opposed to the laws of 
reason than are the established positions of science. This is because, he writes, the 
“argument in favour of Rome is precisely similar to the reasonings which establish the 
great facts of any purely human science, which is based upon probabilities, and not on 

1782 

mathematical certainties.” Science is based not on mathematical certainty, but on 

1783 

probabilities, and the argument in favour of Rome rests on the same valid basis. 
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In fact, he continues, it is on the basis of probabilities that all of life is conducted. 
“On such morally proved sciences, whether physical, domestic social, or political, the 
whole course of our daily existence is conducted. We neither eat, drink, move, talk, read, 
buy, sell, grieve, rejoice, or, in a word, act for a moment as reasonable creatures, except 
on the supposition that certain general ideas are true, and must be acted upon, although 

1784 

not one of them can be proved with all the strictness of a mathematical proposition. 
Yet no man in his senses claims this an intellectual bondage, or wonders that people can 
devote their whole lives to a course of conduct against which some difficulties can be 

1785 

alleged, though the balance of probabilities is decidedly in its favour.” 

This is the position of Butler and those of Oxford that chose to follow in his 
footsteps: In life, probability is the guide for conscience. It was their counter to the 
claims of “Reason”, and was common to the Tractarian circle of influence, deriving from 
Butler, Keble, and especially Newman as its most thoroughly expressed and articulate 
exponent. 

Now a Catholic priest, Newman wrote to Capes at the end of 1849 expressing 
thoughts on probability in the defence of Catholicism. He writes, “What I want to do and 
can't, and it falls into your subject, is to construct a positive argument for Catholicism. 
The negative is most powerful - 'Since there must be one true religion, it can be none 
other than this - ' but the fault of this is that it involves what many people call scepticism 
- a cutting away everything else but Catholicism - showing the difficulties of such 
portions of truth as Protestantism contains etc. Hence what I have written (e.g. 


proceeds was only just being born at this time. We now recognise that the way science 
understands the universe is not subject to the kinds of proof that one would demand in 
mathematics. Rather, science argues from probability to probability, always recognising that no 
description is perfect or final." Consolmagno continues that "Bellarmine's correct assessment 
that Galileo didn't really have the final word was not only correct, but highlighted (though he 
didn't realise it) the need for a new way of thinking about science, one that recognises the 
essential nature of provisional hypotheses." 

Internet archive, accessed 15 Sept. 2016: http://www.thinkingfaith.org/articles/bellarmine-perspective 
So, strict scientific advances by hypothesis towards truth are ultimately but probable. This feature of 
science is, in the modern era, assumed to be a feature of all knowledge of truth. Thus absolute certitude is 
deemed to be impossible. This was Capes' intellectual impasse because of this assumption. 

1784 

Here Capes assumes that all ordinary certitudes of life are but probable because they are not 
supported by mathematical reasonings. Newman would meet this assumption by claiming that there are 
certitudes which, though supported by but converging probabilities, are obviously absolutely certain. 
Therefore, in fact, it is possible for what are but logically probable arguments to yield absolute certitude. 

1785 

J. M. Capes, Four Years' Experience of the Catholic Religion, p. 7. 
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difficulties of the Canon) has been much objected to. Now as to positive proof, I can 
only rest the argument on antecedent probabilities or verisimilia - which are to my mind 
most powerful, (and practically sufficient, for they are in fact the Notes of The Church,) 
but they seem argumentatively imperfect; and I would give much to be able to strike out 

1787 

something - but I feel myself quite helpless”. Newman is aware that probabilities do 
not look like a proof - “they seem argumentatively imperfect”, even though they are in 
fact “most powerful” and “practically sufficient” for certitude. 

A week later Newman remarked in a letter to John Moore Capes that the 
theologians in Rome “think proofs ought to be convincing which in fact are not. Hence 
they are accustomed to speak of the argument for Catholicism as a demonstration, and to 
see no force in objections to it and to admit no perplexity of intellect which is not directly 
and immediately wilful. This at least is their tendency in fact, even if I overstate their 
theory ... At least one Jesuit attacked me as a probabilist in doctrine, though I am not 

1788 

conscious of dreaming of being one”. 

Recourse to probability had been the answer of the 
Oxford movement in its justification of faith against 
rationalism’s demand for a religion (or none) based on the only 
thing that counts for truth: “reason” that points to evidence 
strictly commensurate with the conclusion. To this the 
Tractarians replied that Faith is perfectly reasonable because it 
is based on a clear preponderance of probabilities - faith is the 
safe, realistic and reasonable thing to do, and in real life we do 

1789 

this all the time. Of course, a good ethos was necessary. 
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Presumably Newman means the Protestant reliance on Scripture, the Canon of which was determined 
only gradually, and by the Church's magisterium in declarations of various Councils and the See of Rome. 

1787 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol XIII, pp. 318-319. (To J.M.Capes Oatory. Bm. Dec 2/49) 

1788 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol XIII, p. 334, (Dec. 8, 1849). 
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For a modern statement of the rationality of everyday belief as operating in ordinary life, cf. Pope 
John Paul ll's Encyclical Letter, Fides et Ratio (14 September 1998). In No. 31, the Pope has this to say: 
"Who, for instance, could assess critically the countless scientific findings upon which modern life 
is based? Who could personally examine the flow of information which comes day after day from 
all parts of the world and which is generally accepted as true? Who in the end could forge anew 
the paths of experience and thought which have yielded the treasures of human wisdom and 
religion? This means that the human being — the one who seeks the truth — is also the one who 
lives by belief." 
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Still, probability is the sure and normal guide of life. This was the rational basis of 
religious belief according to the Tractarians. 

Capes brought this Butlerian understanding of (divine) faith with him into his 
conversion. He entirely allows that the proof of the infallibility of Rome does not possess 
the strictness of a mathematical demonstration. However, he writes, “I cannot help 
perceiving that the balance of proof is undeniably in favour of Christianity and of the 
Catholic Church, and therefore I cannot help acting myself in accordance with that 
balance, and no more believe or feel that I am intellectually a slave, than when I believe 
that I am at this moment awake, though it is impossible to prove that I am not asleep and 

1790 

dreaming.” 

On this basis when he entered the Church, “I experienced a sensation of intellectual 
relief, to which I believe every conscientious Protestant to be an utter stranger.” He 
continues, “To tell me, at such a time, that I was enslaving my reason by that very act 
which enabled her to assert her supremacy, or that I was violating truth and common 
sense, by embracing the most probable of two momentous alternatives, I should have 

1791 

counted a folly not worthy to be refuted. And such have I felt it to this day.” 

So then, Capes in the final analysis embraced the Catholic Faith as the “ most 
probable of two momentous alternatives,” and, he explains, this is how in real life the 
reason commonly assents to its conclusions. What were the implications of Capes’ 
account? Ultimately, Catholicism was a probability - so probable as to be the most 
reasonable thing to believe, but ultimately a probability. Faith apprehended, then, a 
probability. It was but morally certain. 

But this had been condemned by the Church for the obvious reason that such a 
theory could not discount the possibility that the Catholic Faith could be false and yet the 
Church knew and taught that it was absolutely true. It transmitted and taught the word 
and revelation of Jesus Christ, who could not possibly be wrong. According to Capes’ 
account, the Catholic Faith could not be described as an absolute certainty, warranting 
absolute certitude. Just as a received scientific position could be overturned, so, in 
theory , could the truth of the Catholic Religion. The conscience was immediately 
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J. M. Capes, Four Years' Experience of the Catholic Religion, 
Ibid., pp. 7-8. 


p. 7. 
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involved, for how could it be a duty to be absolutely certain of what was but a high 
probability? 

1792 

In his book of years later, To Rome and Back , which he wrote after he had 
returned to the Anglican Church - reverting again to the Catholic Church before he died - 
Capes gives us some background to his articles in The Rambler on his sense of certitude 
as a convert-Catholic. He tells us that at the time of his entry into the Catholic Church, 
the one who received him thought he had been instructed in all its doctrines - and he had, 
bar one. But that one exception was at the root of what came to be a massive problem. 
He had not been instructed in Catholic teaching on the absolute certainty of faith. This 
was that the Catholic religion cannot be reduced to the most probable of alternatives, 
making it most probably true. He had not been told that, until he perceived and accepted 
this, he should not enter the Catholic Church. Faith involved an assent to an absolutely 
certain truth. It involved absolute certitude about an absolute certainty. 

Some four or five years after his reception “one of the most distinguished of 
Catholic theologians” wrote to him, congratulated him on his many articles (in The 
Rambler), but pointed out that in one matter he had mis-stated things. “I had implied that 
the certainty with which a Catholic holds the doctrines of the Church is a moral certainty, 
and not an absolute certainty. The Catholic doctrine, this theologian stated, is to the 
effect that all possibility of doubt as to anything that the Church has decreed is absolutely 
excluded. The idea of probability, even in its highest degree, did not enter, he said, into 

1793 

the Catholic belief..” This distinguished theologian meant that the idea that 

Catholicism was ultimately but probable was not part of Catholic belief. 

This was a shock to Capes, as he continues to explain. “I, on the other hand, had 
treated Catholic certainty as to detailed doctrines as resting upon a basis of historical 
information, which, from the nature of things, could not possibly be more than probably 
correct. The truth of Christianity itself I regarded as an historical certainty, but only in 
the same manner as all historical questions are certain; depending, that is, upon 
documentary evidence, which never could rise to the certainty of abstract mathematical 
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J. M. Capes, (1873). To Rome and Back. Edinburgh and London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 15 Waterloo Place. 
Printed by Ballantine and Company. 1873. Internet archive, 10 September 2013: 
http://www.archive.Org/stream/toromeandback00capegoog#page/n4/mode/2up 
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Rev. J. M. Capes, To Rome and Back, pp. 302-303. 
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truth. The probability of its truth might, indeed, come very near to absolute certainty; but 

1794 

at the very utmost its nature must be historical, that is, moral.” 

So for Capes (himself a mathematician), the only “absolute certainty” could be 
mathematical demonstration. All else that had to do with fact, in the nature of the case 
must be a moral certainty, which he considered as, also in the nature of the case, a high 
probability. “The infallibility of the Church in which I believed was thus exactly 
measured by the degree of certainty of proof on which the historical truth of Christianity 
rested. It was a highly probable infallibility; just as I believed that the truth of 
Christianity and of the Biblical records was in the highest degree probable. The truth of 
the New Testament I knew, like every other reasonable person, was a thing to be proved 
by evidence; and no conclusion drawn from the words of the New Testament could 

1795 

possibly be more certain than the proof on which the New Testament itself rested.” 

So, a purported “certainty” had to rest on strict evidential proof. The degree to which a 
thing was proved true was commensurate with the evidence supporting it. It was the old 
problem. 

Without perhaps realizing it, and apart from his possibly not having made an 
authentic assent to the Catholic Faith, Capes’ position on the certainty of Christian and 
Catholic faith depended on his adherence to a particular philosophy of faith, proof and 
assent, which he assumed to be the only one possible. It illustrates the importance of 
philosophy. Capes’s view had been picked up at Oxford from those rejecting the 
usurpations of “Reason” - as “commonly understood”. Butler was the master here - as 

1796 

developed by the great Tractarians. “That Catholic theologians could ever have held 

1797 

any other view than this had never even occurred to my mind”. Capes’ case 
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Ibid., p. 303. 

1795 

Ibid. 

1796 

One must not, however, imagine that Butler was the absolute originator of the idea of probability 
being the guide in religious belief. Many others saw it. For instance, we read in Joseph Blanco White's Life 
a note from his "Private Book" on January 26,1813 (a few years after his arrival in England when regaining 
something of Christian belief - but obviously without any contact with Butler's works), observations on 
the significance of probability for religious belief. He writes, "If we were to withhold our assent from every 
thing against which unanswerable arguments may be started, we must certainly fall into the most absurd 
scepticism... (It is absolutely) out of our power to arrive at that perfect and thorough knowledge, which no 
shadow of doubt can obscure" - it is, rather, a matter of making a reasonable and prudential decision. 
[The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, written by himself with Portions of his Correspondence, ed. John 
Hamilton Thom, in three vols. Vol. I. London: John Chapman, 1845, p. 260. Republished 1971). 
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Rev. J. M. Capes, To Rome and Back, p. 304. 
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illustrated the need for a new philosophy (or explanatory grammar) of assent if it was to 
be a question of absolute certainty. The question of whether truth can be known with 
absolute certainty and propositionally (that is, in and by propositions) was and is a major 
issue for modem philosophy. It was, perhaps, the major issue in Faith and Reason for 
Newman in his Catholic years, and the conscience , which is our interest in this 
investigation, had its place in it. 

Who was “one of the most distinguished of Catholic theologians” who wrote to 
him informing him of the absolute certainty of Catholic faith? Capes does not tell us, but 
we know that as a matter of fact Giovanni Perrone was at about this time living in 
England (1848-1850), having been thrown out of Italy with the proclamation of the 

1798 1799 

Roman Republic in 1848. He returned to Italy after three years’ exile. Perhaps it 

was none other than Perrone who wrote to him. He was certainly “one of the most 

distinguished of Catholic theologians”. He had long had an interest in contemporary 

English thought. Newman, while in Rome, had written to Wiseman saying Perrone “was 

1800 

rash to undertake England, knowing neither English language nor English character”. 
Perrone did not think he was rash at all “to undertake England”. He had relished entering 
the lists against the best of the Anglican writers, completely confident of routing any of 
them in theological controversy. At this time he would have been conscious of this issue 
of probability among the Anglican converts because of his discussions with the leader of 
them, John Henry Newman, when Newman was studying in Rome the year before 
Perrone left Italy. 

When in Rome, Newman must have loomed large in Perrone’s thoughts, for his 
views on Development - let alone Faith and Reason - were discussed and criticized (to 
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In 1848, during the expulsion of the Jesuits from Rome which followed on the revolutionary troubles 
in Italy, the Jesuit Carlo Passaglia, whom Newman, early in his time studying at Rome, regarded as 
perhaps the best divine in Rome when he was there, also paid a brief visit to England. Passaglia did not 
regard Newman's Development favourably. Newman's estimate of Passaglia as a theologian certainly 
modified subsequently, nor was he later satisfied with certain features of Passaglia's character. 

1799 

We read in Newman's correspondence references to "F Perrone's favourable report of our two 
Houses" (i.e., the Oratorian Houses at Birmingham and London), and "F Perrone's kind report of us at 
Rome" (J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries, Vol. XIII, pp. 408-409. To R. A. Coffin, and to F. W. Faber, Feb 6/ 
1849). This may suggest Perrone's active interest in the Oxford converts - which would have included 
Capes. This interest, support and approval continued, for we read that in 1867 Perrone, in Rome, was 

"always" defending Newman - Letters and Diaries, Vol. XXIII, p. 202. 

1800 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries Vol XII, p. 19. To Bishop Wiseman. January 17.1847. 
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Newman’s discomfort) in theological circles in Rome when he was there. We must 
also remember that the Development was pervaded by Newman’s theory on antecedent 
probability in attaining religious truth. Moreover, Perrone and Newman struck it off well 
- they were very good friends. Perrone was wary of Newman’s emphasis on the decisive 
role of antecedent probability because it seemed to say that Catholic and Christian truth 
was ultimately a probability, though he allowed the existence of moral certainty. I think 
it was Perrone who insisted in discussions with Newman on the Catholic doctrine of the 
absolute certitude of faith, on Reason establishing as absolutely true the claims of Christ 
and the Church, and on the role of the will aided by grace in passing to assent from the 
conviction of duty. 

Perrone must have been very interested in the point and, as a leading Catholic 
theologian interested in England he was alive to the dangers of the Oxford view. The 
danger was of seeing the Christian Faith as amounting to but a probability - even if 
“safe” enough, for practical purposes, to give one’s assent to. Because of his earlier 
discussions with Newman he would have been ready to intervene immediately and with 
clarity and confidence in a private letter to Capes, insisting that the Catholic faith cannot 
be reduced to being a decision which, on the balance of probabilities, led merely to an 
assent to what is most probable. This, he would have thought, was a very important point 
to understand. The Catholic assent of faith led to personal certitude that the Catholic 
Faith was an absolutely certainty. But it was one thing to assert this as being Catholic 
teaching. What was missing was a philosophical explanation of its possibility. 

Orestes Brownson However it was not only “one of the 
most distinguished of Catholic theologians” who noticed this 
issue in Capes’ articles, which had been quickly published in 

the United States. Across the channel, the loud and pugnacious voice of the American 

1802 

convert Orestes Brownson was also heard on the matter. In a long and trenchant 

1801 

Indeed, they were attacked by Orestes Brownson in the United States. 

1802 

Orestes A. Brownson (1803-1876), philosopher, essayist, reviewer, born at Stockbridge, Vermont, 
U.S.A., 16 September 1803; died at Detroit, Michigan, 17 April, 1876. Born to a poor Vermont family and 
raised Presbyterian, at 20 he converted to Universalism, returned to Presbyterianism, and reconverted to 
Universalism — all in a single year. Ordained in 1826, he ministered in New England as a Universalist 
minister till 1829. By the 1830s, he was a Unitarian pastor in Boston. In due course, in a time of great 
political and economic unrest, Brownson came to believe that Christianity must lead the fight for social 
justice, and he publicly declared Jesus "the prophet of the workingman." In 1838, he started Brownson's 
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review the following year, Brownson attacked Capes’s account of the nature of Catholic 

1803 

certainty. He saw it as an instance of convenient Oxford logic and the kind of 
thinking necessary for Protestants who are not confirmed rationalists. Browson concedes 
“that the evidence which establishes to human reason the divine authority of the church is 
extrinsic, but we do not concede that probability is sufficient for belief in that authority, 

1804 

nor that probability is all that this sort of evidence gives.” He accused Capes of 

1805 

holding, as to the act of faith, “that probability is sufficient in this case”. A little later 

he writes of Capes that “His errors arise from his retaining his Oxford philosophy, from 

1806 

his partiality for Mr. Newman’s theory of development, his wish to write in a popular 
style, and from the low state of Catholic theology in Great Britain. From the latter 
proceeds his twaddle about conscientious Protestants, and whish-washiness on the subject 

1807 

of exclusive salvation”. All up, Brownson allows that the evidence for Catholicism is 
“extrinsic” (that is, it is not like a mathematical demonstration in which proof is provided 
within the process), but denies that a sum of mere probabilities can be a sufficient basis 


Quarterly Review as an organ for his views. Its motto was "We Know No Party but Mankind." The first 
number was issued in January, 1844, the last in October, 1875, although from January 1865 to October 
1872, he suspended its publication. In early 1844, he began receiving religious instruction from a Catholic 
bishop in Boston, and in October he was formally received into the Catholic Church (i.e., a year before 
Newman). Brownson's Catholic period was was pugnatious and controversial. When asked if he found it a 
bed of roses, he replied: "Spikes, sir — spikes!" He wrote numerous works across a span of issues and 
genres, controversy being his element. Plagued with poor health in later years, Brownson lived with 
relatives until his death at age 73. Although he was in time forgotten, scholars have reclaimed his place in 
recent decades. In a study of conservative Catholic thinkers, Russell Kirk placed him high. Jesuit Raymond 
Schroth calls him "America's first great Catholic intellectual," who defined the laity's role in public life. 
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O. Brownson, Brownson's Quarterly Review, Vol. 4. (New Series). Boston: Benjamin H. Greene, 124 
Washington Street. (July 1850). Cambridge: Metcalf and company. No. Ill, Article 3, pp. 330. "Four years' 
experience of the Catholic Religion: with Observations on the Effects upon the character, Intellectual, 
Moral, Spiritual." By J. M. Capes, Esq. Philadelphia: T. K. & P. G. Collins. 1849, pp. 72." 
http://books. google, com. au/books?id=luERAAAAYAAJ&printsec=frontcover&source=gbs_ge_summary_r 
&cad=0#v=onepage&q&f=false (internet archive accessed on 4 November 2013) 
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In the same article, Brownson takes a side-swipe at Newman's Development of Christian Doctrine 
because, Brownson claimed, it allowed that the infallibility of the Church can only be established on 
arguments of probability — despite our being able to be infallibly certain of her doctrines, on the basis of 
her authority. He says that this means that "we may have infallible certainty by virtue of an authority 
which is only probably infallible!" Brownson's Quarterly Review, Vol. 4, p. 342. Brownson had the Catholic 
concern for the absolute objective certainty of the Catholic faith, and assumed that probable arguments 
made this impossible. That is to say, he assumed that, because Newman asserted that arguments were 
probable ones, he, Newman, was in effect saying that the truth thus supported was but probable. 

1805 

Ibid., Brownson's Quarterly Review, Vol. 4, p. 342. 

1806 

Newman's famous work on the Development of Christian Doctrine was, throughout its argumentation, 
replete with his theory of probability. From vast data it presented an argument from massive probability. 

1807 

Brownson's Quarterly Review, Vol. 4, p. 350 
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for faith in the divine authority of the Church, nor that the evidence available amounts to 
mere probability. 

He makes an interesting observation. “A thing may be established as certainly 
(sic - ‘certainly’ must mean ‘certainly so’, or ‘certain’, or perhaps ‘a certainty’) by 
extrinsic as by intrinsic evidence, and moral or historical certainty in its order is every 
whit as high, as infallible, as mathematical certainty. It is rendered, by the extrinsic 
evidence in the case, as infallibly certain that our Lord wrought miracles, as it is that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, and can be doubted only on the 

assumption of principles which render problematical the highest form of metaphysical 

1808 

certainty.” 

So Brownson denies that a mathematical certainty, based on intrinsic evidence, is 
the only form of absolute certainty. Extrinsic evidence can establish something as being 
just as certain as mathematical certainty (which, of course, involves intrinsic evidence). 

This, he writes, “can be doubted only on the assumption of principles 
which render problematical the highest form of metaphysical certainty.” 
Now this, of course, is the Catholic instinct and position. But Brownson 
offers no philosophical justification of how it is possible to be absolutely 
certain if the evidences, in themselves, are technically probable ones as is 
the case with so much of “extrinsic evidence”. Brownson merely states the Catholic 
position on the certainty of faith, and he credits Capes not with any defective faith 
himself, but with an unknowing mis-statement of the Catholic position on Faith. The 
Catholic Faith, he insists, is not just a very high probability. It is an absolute certainty, 
while involving extrinsic evidence. Brownson also makes no mention of factors such as 
mental preparedness, habituation and disposition - in other words, a right ethos. 

So then, Catholic belief involved not simply the choice between probabilities, 
leading to a conclusion that is highly probable. But this was, as Newman eventually said 

1809 

to Capes, “the great philosophical difficulty in Catholicism”, for Catholicism declared 
faith to be absolutely certain, though involving extrinsic evidence - although “extrinsic” 
evidence in the nature of the case would seem not to provide a strict demonstration (as 
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Ibid. Brownson's Quarterly Review, Vol. 4, p. 343. 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XVIII, p. 471 To J.M.Capes. October 1. 1858. 
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does mathematics). A new philosophy on assent was required, and Newman provided the 
breakthrough. The fulminating Brownson had offered nothing to the purpose. Nor, it 
seems, had the distinguished Perrone, and this lack displayed a serious lack of 
appreciation of the problem. In a word, Newman proved to be the man of the hour. 

Capes could not get over the shock of discovering this teaching of the Church on 

the absolute certitude of faith - the faith which he had enthusiastically embraced. How 

can there be absolute certainty when at best the extrinsic evidence could bring a person 

only to moral certainty? It was an immense crisis for his conscience. Catholic belief 

appeared unethical. Capes, himself a mathematician and past teacher of mathematics, 

thought that to claim for Catholic belief not the “moral certainty” arising from probable 

arguments but the absolute certainty which he thought could only apply to, say, 

1810 

mathematical conclusions, was a “logical monstrosity”. If this was indeed the 
doctrine of the Church, it appeared to violate the laws of reason and run counter to the 
love of truth. Contrary to what Capes had argued in his article, Catholic Faith turned out 
to be unreasonable after all, and a Creed that enslaved the minds of its adherents. The 
Catholic Church required an assent which was not supported by adequate and 
commensurate reasons. All up, it was becoming clear that a new philosophical 
“grammar” of assent was needed. 

Capes initially thought that either an answer could be found, or that his learned 
critic had misrepresented the Church’s teaching. It did not occur to him, it seems, that the 
philosophy of assent which he had acquired in Oxford might be seriously wanting, and 
that Butler’s theory would not do. For some time the problem was a puzzle to him rather 
than a doubt, and Newman himself did not take Capes’ quandary very seriously. But the 
matter came to a head in September 1858, a decade after the long article - and after many 
other experiences in the Catholic Church - when Capes informed Newman and some 
other friends of his that he was reconsidering his entire position. Newman, busy with 
finishing his involvement in the Catholic University project in Ireland, and preoccupied 
with matters at the Oratory in Birmingham, was very concerned. 

Newman’s Answer Newman’s answer to Capes was a misile directed precisely at this 
target. On September 27, 1858, Newman wrote to Capes that “our conclusion in reason 
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Capes, J. M. To Rome and Back p. 304. 
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(about the truth etc) is not demonstrative, but goes so far towards absolute proof, that it is 

our duty by an act of the will to believe it as firmly as if it were; - somewhat in the same 

way, that (as I should say) we (personally) have no demonstration that we (personally) 

1811 

shall die - but a man would be a fool who did not hold it certain.” 

The crucial thing, then, was not to abandon probability but to preserve absolute 

certainty, and to find how the two are linked. It was here that Newman made his 

1812 

philosophical breakthrough, developed in the Grammar (1870), that is famous. 

Newman continues in a letter to Capes a few days later, on October 1, as follows: 

“My dear Capes, 

. It is a property of the human mind, to be certain speculative , not merely 

practice, in certain cases in which no complete proof is possible, but only proof 
that the point in question 'demands our belief,' or is credibile. I have no 
demonstration that I shall die - but I am as speculative certus of it, as if I had 
demonstration. For the evidence is such and so much, as to make it clear to me 
that I should be a fool not absolutely and implicitly to believe it. ... I do not 
merely say to myself, ‘It is safe to act as if I believed it.’ I am speculative 
certain ... in consequence of my having just enough evidence to show me that I 
ought to believe it. ... Here, it is not, as you seem to say, that, when I believe it, 
my will 'forces' my mind to believe, reason disapproving, but that, when I do 
not believe, my will, reason disapproving, keeps my mind from belief. I cannot 
see that induction is ever a demonstration - but it makes the conclusion 

'credibile' - viz 'claiming belief.' . On the other hand, I daily control and 

direct my mind into a firm belief, or speculative certainty, of truths which I 
cannot prove, on the ground that I would be a fool not to believe them, or, that 
reason bids my will to bid my mind to believe. How it is that we are so 
constituted as to be bound by our reason to believe what we cannot prove, is a 

1813 

question which I do not pretend to solve”. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XVIII, p. 464. To J.M.Capes The Oratory. Sept 27.1858. 
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Though not absolutely unique to Newman. 

1813 

The full letter from Newman to Capes is as follows: 

"My dear Capes, 

As it seems to me, your objection about certainty is more to the point than any thing you have 
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The point here is that Newman regards the non-demonstrable yet absolute 
certainties of ordinary life (such as that I shall die) as analogous to the undemonstrated 
but absolute certainty that is the Catholic Faith. Absolute certainty is possible, then, as a 
result of converging probabilities - provided it is warranted and the mind (as the “illative 
sense”) has the right preparedness to perceive it. His observation, that “I cannot see that 
induction is ever a demonstration - but it makes the conclusion 'credibile' - viz 'claiming 
belief”, suggests two things. Firstly, he regards this reasoning on the basis of 
probabilities as a form of induction and not demonstration. Secondly, this takes the mind 
to the point of seeing the Catholic Faith as credibile (Latin), that is, ‘claiming belief.’ It 
sees that it is a duty to believe, for it is certain. He also mentions the role of the will - but 
here he adds the detail that “ reason bids my will to bid my mind to believe” (my italics). 
So while the will must decide to make an assent of the mind once concience perceives the 

1814 

duty to do so, it is the mind that bids the will to make this decision. But the main point 


printed. My only wonder is that you should not have felt long ago that it is the great 
philosophical difficulty in Catholicism. 

For myself, half my Oxford University sermons are on the subject, and I have a chapter on it in 
my Essay on Development. 

When I came to read Catholic theology, I found that it was solved in a way which I felt to be 
satisfactory. 

It is a property of the human mind, to be certain speculative, not merely practice, in certain 
cases in which no complete proof is possible, but only proof that the point in question 
'demands our belief, 1 or is credibile. I have no demonstration that I shall die but I am as 
speculative certus of it, as if I had demonstration. For the evidence is such and so much, as to 
make it clear to me that I should be a fool not absolutely and implicitly to believe it. It has a 
claim on my speculative belief that England is an island, even though I have no demonstration 
of it. Reason goes just so far, not as to prove it, but as to tell me it is but common sense in me 
to order my mind to believe, or to direct my mind to believe it. I do not merely say to myself, 

'It is safe to act as if I believed it.' I am speculative certain that intemperate habits lead to loss 
of health; and that, in consequence, not of my having direct proof of it, but in consequence of 
my having just enough evidence to show me that I ought to believe it. Say, a temptation to 
drink comes and obscures this clear conviction, and in consequence I do not believe it. Here, it 
is not, as you seem to say, that, when I believe it, my will 'forces 1 my mind to believe, reason 
disapproving, but that, when I do not believe, my will, reason disapproving, keeps my mind 
from belief. I cannot see that induction is ever a demonstration - but it makes the conclusion 
'credibile' viz 'claiming belief.' I cannot understand the state of mind which can love our Lord 
really with the feeling upon it, 'After all, perhaps there is no such person.' It is loving a mere 
vision or picture, and is so unreal as to be degrading. I cannot fancy (you will say perhaps from 
an idiosyncrasy) this existence of devotion without certainty. I could not throw myself upon 
anyone here below, of whom I had the suspicion, 'Perhaps he is not trustworthy.' On the other 
hand, I daily control and direct my mind into a firm belief, or speculative certainty, of truths 
which I cannot prove, on the ground that I would be a fool not to believe them, or, that reason 
bids my will to bid my mind to believe. How it is that we are so constituted as to be bound by 
our reason to believe what we cannot prove, is a question which I do not pretend to solve". 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XVIII, pp. 471-472, October 1,1858. 

1814 

This latter point is important as it protects Newman's position from an ultimate voluntarism - which 
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here is that Probability may be the ground of absolute certitude in certain cases, just as 
absolute as that provided by demonstration - although Newman does not here repeat the 
point, made elsewhere, that it is the decision to assent, aided by grace, which results in 
the absolute certitude of faith, or a form of (grace-sustained) “sight”. 

In this process, the reason reaches the conclusion that it is one’s duty, by an act of 
the will, to believe just as firmly as //the conclusion were a result of strict demonstration. 
In this act it functions as the conscience, which thus has a critical role. It perceives the 
duty to believe absolutely because the grounds are so good - though they are but 
probabilities. Newman is saying that, whatever of theoretical logic, this is in fact how 
absolute certitude in matters of certain fact may be attained. But the conscience, of itself, 
cannot bring the subject to do what should then be done, which is to assent. The will 
must bestir itself, bidden by the “mind”, and act. The duty perceived, a decision of the 

1815 

will is made, aided by grace. 

The force of this, though, was not perceived by Capes, who began his drift from 
Catholic practice - leaving the Church, only to return to the Church again eventually. 

Probabilism in doctrine had been condemned by the Church - and Newman denies 
that his insistence on probable arguments implies that revealed doctrine is merely 
probable and not a certainty. On the contrary, he maintained, probable arguments can 
vindicate a certainty and can produce, as a result, absolute certitude. 

Newman decided that Catholic doctrine taught that while Reason “proved” that 
Catholicism is absolutely true and ought to be believed (and so was not itself a 
probability), its formal teaching did not specify the nature of the proof. Nor did it state 
that “the proof’ took a person into the assent of belief, because faith - which involved 
absolute certitude - was a gift of God anyway. Newman’s point was that the Catholic 
Faith was indeed “proved,” but by rational processes other than strict demonstration. The 
precise limits of Catholic teaching allowed, he obviously believed, freedom for him to 


some see as a danger in Scotus's apparent emphasis on the will, at least in what it may lead to. It was this 
feature of Scotus's thought which Benedict XVI criticised in his Regensburg Lecture of September 2006. 

1815 

The following year (1859) after writing the above letter to Capes, Newman had this to say about him: 
"As to Capes...He told the friend I speak of that he had always held that religious faith was 
proportionate to the evidence - which is contrary to the very idea of faith - and is what Locke sets 
down in his Essay as the true rational faith. And I suspect all his objections are such as he ought to 
have felt as a Protestant against such Catholic doctrines as the Church of England has retained." 
(Letters and Diaries, Vol. 19, pp.193-4: To Edward H. Thompson The Oratory Bm August 11. 1859) 
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develop his theory of antecedent probability - together with, of course, the requirement of 
objective evidence. 

The Catholic insistence on the absolute certitude of faith and the objective 

certainty of revelation marked a significant difference from Butler’s published position, 

and from what Newman, as one previously at the forefront of Anglican thought, had 

tended to think and say (“left to myself’). In a long letter to Edward Healy 
1816 

Thompson, Newman wrote, “Butler leads to the view I incline to, left to myself. He, 
finding himself in a system where certainty was not, having no Divine Guide to have 
recourse to, was naturally led to go by what was safe - and thought it enough for religion 
to attain to a certainty of safeness, or what theologians call 'practical certainty.' Hence, 
he continues, “moral certainty with him is only the highest step of mounting probabilities, 
not differing from probability in kind but only in degree. I do not think he would have 

1817 

said so, if asked. So profound a thinker would have corrected or explained himself’. 

It seems that the divines in Rome insisted that Reason “proves” the case for 
Catholicism, but would not allow that probabilities could “prove” it. However, other 
Catholic theologians, Newman discovered, did allow this - for instance, De Lugo. But 
De Lugo was not in favour among some in Rome. “I fancied I found in Rome a great 
jealousy even of certain determinations of great theologians. De Lugo uses the word 
'probabilissime' to express the nature of the argumentative conclusions on which the fides 

humana in Revelation rests, but I could not get the divines I talked to in Rome to allow 

1818 

it”. It seems, then, that the theologians of Rome (i.e., those Newman was referring to) 
assumed that the Church’s condemnation of probabilism in doctrine meant that a proof 
resting on merely probable arguments resulted in probabilism in doctrine. This Newman 
denied, and his statement here suggests that he had arrived at his view on this 
independently of the “divines” he talked to in Rome. 

It is to be remembered that one of the features of Newman’s thinking as a 
Catholic was that, while he strove to think with the Church and always accepted its 
dogmatic teaching, he was minimalist in his statement of Catholic doctrine. That is to 
say, he was careful not to accept as Catholic doctrine what he discerned to be merely the 
position of many Catholic theologians. He would not require of himself nor of others 
1816 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XV, pp. 455-461 (Edgbaston. October 7.1853). 

1817 

Ibid., p. 456. 

1818 

Ibid., p. 457. 
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what the Church could not be shown to require. He held to dogma and to certain 
doctrine, but refused to be restrained by what was merely the view of many theologians. 

In this way, he may have reached a more precise understanding of (the limits of) 
Catholic doctrine than some of the theologians in Rome, because of his attempt to find a 
place for his own theory of the kind of non-demonstrative reasoning that takes a person to 
the threshold of belief. His theory of non-demonstrative reasoning taking a person to 
certitude and the threshold of belief includes the importance of a right moral ethos. 
Reason proves the truth of the Faith and therefore of the duty to believe. It is justified in 
accepting Catholic truth as absolutely certain (- but it must then assent, through an act of 
the will aided by grace). However, this path of Reason is not that of demonstration but of 
accumulated and converging probabilities, pursued by a rightly disposed mind. 

This was something new. It looks as if Newman brought to the Church a 
breakthrough in the common understanding of Catholic doctrine on Faith and Reason, 
which is to say on the kind of reasoning - involving a convergence of probabilities - that 
takes a person to the threshold of a certain assent to the Catholic faith. This threshold 
was the dictate of conscience, which was the perception by the reason of the “good 
grounds” for assent. He also insisted on the necessity of a moral preparedness of mind. 

In his letter to Capes of October 1, 1858, Newman added the significant 
information that “when I came to read Catholic theology, I found that it was solved in a 
way which I felt to be satisfactory.” It is to be noted that in saying this he does not 
exactly say that it was only during his studies when a Catholic that he arrived at this 
conclusion, because in fact he had been reading Catholic theology as an Anglican. His 
later Anglican writings suggest he was at its threshold, perhaps precisely because of his 
Catholic reading at that point. Catholic doctrine and theology, Newman said, answered 
his main difficulties. Newman’s months in Rome certainly marked a significant advance 
in his statements on Faith and Reason, and he passed out of the Butlerian account to a 
theory that reconciled probable grounds and arguments with the absolute, speculative 
(and not merely moral) certitude of assent. He also discovered that there was room in 
Catholic theological thought for positions that agreed with his insistence on antecedent 

1819 

probability viewed with a right moral ethos. 

1819 

In view of this, it may perhaps be argued that common Catholic theological thought at that time was 
somewhat influenced by the ideal of "so-called Reason". All that mattered was "demonstration" for 
attaining religious certitude and for a certainty to be vindicated. I suspect that Newman had long seen this 
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The crucial thing was not to abandon probability (which Capes thought now to be 
necessary if one was to be a Catholic, despite its impossibility) but to preserve absolute 
certitude in apprehending an objective certainty, and to find how the two are linked. It 
was here that he made a breakthrough. 

William Froude 


The issue of the possibility of certitude was forcefully presented by 

Newman’s friend, William Froude, the agnostic younger brother of the 

1820 

long-deceased Hurrell. Their correspondence on the question of 
certainty may be said to have begun with Newman’s informing William 
that he had “this day” (December 24, 1859) received William’s son Hurrell 
into the Catholic Church. In his letter of reply to Newman of 1 January 1860, William 

stated that “on no subject whatever ... is my mind, (or as far as I can tell the mind of any 

1822 

human being,) capable of arriving at an absolutely certain conclusion”. He continues: 
“even the highest attainable probability does not justify the mind in discarding the 
residuum of doubt; and that the attempt ... to enhance or intensify the sense of the 
preponderance of the probabilities in either scale, is distinctly an immoral use of 

1823 

faculties”. 



limitation in common Catholic thought, for one notices a trenchant though friendly critique of common 
Catholic thought along these very lines in William George Ward's Ideal of a Christian Church, published 
back in 1844. Late in his central chapter IX on the supremacy of conscience in the pursuit of religious and 
moral truth (i.e., pp. 577-579) the Anglican Ward castigates Roman Catholics for speaking as if the only 
evidence for true doctrine as against false doctrine is external evidence (that is, objective demonstration). 
Catholics lacked an appreciation of the role of a right moral ethos. Now, in view of Ward's dependence on 
Newman at the time, one suspects Newman himself thought this. Newman came to embrace the Catholic 
doctrine that Faith involves absolute certitude but he believed this religious certitude normally entails not 

"demonstration" but a rightly-disposed mind discerning the meaning of converging probabilities. 

1820 

For an introduction to William Froude's personal history and the development of his ideas on doubt, 
see D. Leggett, "William Froude, John Henry Newman and Scientific Practice in the Culture of Victorian 
Doubt", English Historical Review, Vol. CXXVIII, No. 532, June, 2013. Oxford University Press, pp. 571-595. 
Froude's correspondence on certitude with Newman, his friend, is discussed in part II of Leggett's article, 

pp. 281-288. 

1821 

Froude's insistence on doubt was at least in part a reaction to his experience of the general 
dogmatism he thought he perceived while at Oxford. (G.H. Harper, ed., Cardinal Newman and William 
Froude, F.R.S.: A Correspondence, p. 119, Froude to Newman, 29 Dec. 1859. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins 

Press, 1933). 

1822 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XIX, p. 270. 

1823 

Ibid. 
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Here then, William Froude makes it clear that it was not just a matter of 
probability being unable to justify absolute certitude. There is a moral obligation to 
withhold assent. It is an ethical imperative. The conscience requires this, and that to 
allow the will to induce absolute assent on the basis of probability is to act against a right 
conscience. This becomes something of a refrain in Froude’s correspondence with 
Newman. At best a person can say, “this is for the present the best conclusion that I can 
come to, but in the sight of God I declare that I shall be at all time ready to reconsider it, 
if reasonably called to do so”. One’s doubts are sacred and “our ‘will’ has no function in 

1824 

reference to the formation or maintenance of our ‘Belief...” 

1825 

In his reply to William Froude, Newman said that he had long meditated on 
the subject, and that he was praying whether to take up this very subject in all 
seriousness. He regards Froude’s position as “a fallacy,” and “with all my reason think it 
is a sophism”, and that “there is a far deeper philosophy on the subject” than that which 
he had presented - if only he, Newman, could develop it. A couple of weeks later, 
Newman states that “Christianity is proved by the same rigorous processes by which it is 
proved that we have an Indian Empire..” and that the “scientific proof of Christianity is 

not the popular, practical, personal evidence on which a given individual believes in 

1826 

it”. Nevertheless, it is to be insisted that “popular and personal way of arriving at 
certainty in Christianity is as logical as that which is arrived at by scientific methods in 
subjects non-religious” and is such as “to lead legitimately, not only to opinion or passive 
acceptance, but to certainty as cogent as scientific proof.” It is a “sophism” to consider 
“the certainty of secular science” far superior to the “certainty ... of the personal 
evidence for Christianity.” 

This raised the following fundamental question: Can absolute certainty be attained 
anyway? In his reply to William’s further letter about a week later, Newman speaks of 
his possibly writing on this subject. But he admits that this is problematic because it 
would be the work of years. He has, he assures his correspondent, thought out (these) 

1827 

subjects, “though I have not written proper treatises”. We notice that Newman is fully 
aware that his philosophy is present amid his other works. We notice too that he is a 

1824 

Ibid. 

1825 

Ibid., pp. 272-273. (January 2,1860). 

1826 

Ibid., pp. 284-285. (18 January, 1860). 

1827 

Ibid., p. 299. (January 26, 1860). 
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philosopher of Assent for reasons of pastoral mission. For the sake of souls, he wishes to 
clear intellectual impasses so as to facilitate the act of religious faith. 

In his memorandum of his several conversations with William Froude, set down on 
December 14 of that year, 1860, Newman states that the point “on which we joined issue 
was this: - He maintained that every additional piece of evidence made a man more 
certain , i.e. (absolute certainty being impossible) more disposed towards certainty . 

... 2. He maintained that the mind always reserved a right of re-consideration; so that it 

1828 

never laid aside a conclusion as incontrovertible.” 

There were other points, but the possibility of a true certainty in knowledge was 
the central issue. In response, Newman assumes that the laws of the human mind are to 
be “assumed as facts and Authorities” and that if we are to think at all, we know that in 
fact we can be certain and, when we are certain, additional evidence is confirmation. 

Newman maintained that “it was the nature of the human mind to fall into, or to 
take up, that state and habit called certainty, after certain preliminary evidence - so that 
probabilities in an object conspired to certainty in the subject or mind contemplating 

1829 

them”. So the perception of antecedent probabilities was an integral factor in 
attaining the certainty which we are quite aware we possess. Newman begins, as ever, 
with the fact of certainty in life: “in fact the mind made no reserve in such propositions as 

1830 

‘There is a place called India’ - ‘Great Britain is an island ‘I shall die So the 

fact is that we know we can be certain. 

At this point we reach a basis in Newman’s argument which involves the 
conscience. The ultimate basis in Newman’s argument for certitude has appeared before 

1831 

- and it had appeared in his Arians nearly thirty years earlier. The ultimate sanction 
for relying on the laws of mental certitude as they exist in real life is, for Newman, the 
fact of the being of a moral God ascertained by the conscience. God has made us to 
attain certitude in this way of converging probabilities, so it is his will and is to be 


1828 

Ibid., pp. 440-442. (December 14. 1860). 

1829 

Ibid., p. 440. 

1830 

Ibid. 

1831 

J. H. Newman, The Arians of the Fourth Century, with an Introduction and Notes by Rowan Williams. 
Part I, chapter I, Section III. No.4. Herefordshire and Notre Dame: Gracewing and University of Notre 
Dame. Published in the Birmingham millenary Oratory Edition. 2001, p. 76. 
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accepted. In response to Froude’s assertion that “in religious inquiry we must perfonn 
exactly the same method as in scientific - why not?” Newman stated that he himself 
“began by assuming the being of a God who wished me to serve him - that, this being 
assumed, the best evidence I could find was his evidence, and that on which He wished 
me to act - whereas I had no principle, such as conscience is, putting Him before me as 
the guide etc into scientific truth, nor command to pursue science, nor hope of a 

1833 

blessing .” It is God and not epistemological theories, who decided how we are to 
attain real-life certitudes. This religious sense left Newman very confident about the way 
we are constituted to think and arrive at a certain knowledge of the truth. 

So the ultimate ground for certainty in Newman’s scheme is the awareness of the 
being of a good God who wishes us to serve him. That is to say, the certainties attained 
in life have a firm support in the conviction that a moral God (i.e., the God of 
Conscience) is our Creator. It is his long-standing reference to the one thing we truly 
know, which is the Power we are bound to obey. This derives from the conscience 
which, in its dictates, puts God before the subject as his authoritative Master and Guide. 
Conscience, then, testifying to the being of a God whom we are bound to obey, is the 
foundation for Newman’s confidence in the real-life laws according to which certain 
knowledge is attained. Being God’s evidence, this is the best evidence. As a common 
instance of this, the mind makes no reserve in stating that “There is a place called India” 
and that “I shall die.” 

So in certain instances in real life, probability can yield an absolute certainty. This 
in turn depends on the principles of judgments which spring forth from virtue. That is to 
say, a man’s moral ethos accounts for the way he perceives his duty in the face of 
probabilities. The “religious and moral training created principles of judgments - and 
invested] antecedent probabilities with a force that superseded a good deal of the 

1832 

Newman ever stressed the value and support of the natural. "It is enough for the proof of the value 
and authority of any function which I possess, to be able to pronounce that it is natural." Grammar of 
Assent, Image Book, p. 273. Further, what is "natural" is normally manifested by the "voice of mankind" 
and its practice because "That is to be accounted a normal perception of our nature, which men in general 
do actually instance" Ibid., p. 270. For this reason, in his notes Newman searches for validation of his 
sense of the implications of the Conscience from Classical pagan authors, from "the Germans", "the 
Chinese", the Australian aborigines. Bishop Butler in his Analogy taught that Nature is the voice of God. 

As M. Jaimie Ferreira puts it, "For Newman the legitimation of non-demonstrative certainty is based on 
the sanction of the natural." Ferreira says that "Newman's response to skepticism is in crucial respects like 
Reid's: an appeal to the constitution of our nature, a claim that the dictates of our nature override 
coinflicting philosophical theory". Scepticism and Reasonable Dissent, Clarendon Press, 1986, p. 207. 

1833 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XIX, p. 441. 
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evidence for a revelation.” Yet “the antecedent probability of a revelation would be felt 

1834 

by one man, not by another”. It is the perception of this probability which invests 
evidence with its power, amounting to a duty to assent. 

In his memorandum of December 14 of 1860 (no.6) Newman refers to Aristotle’s 
observations on the rhetorician, bearing out the point that faith is “necessary for matters 

1835 

of practice and conduct”. Elsewhere Newman has also referred to Aristotle’s 
phronesis (experience, background, including, let us say, moral training) as accounting 
for the perception of the force of antecedent probability. 

The point on which Newman insisted was the reasonableness of that certainty 

1836 

which in certain cases can be the result of probability. He consistently argued for “a 
certitude which lay in an assemblage and accumulation of probabilities, which rationally 

1837 

demanded to be considered sufficient for certitude”. This amounted to a duty. 

Apologia and the Grammar 


Our task here has been to identify the action of the conscience, but it has required that we 
set out the issues in what was a major concern of Newman’s defence of religious faith 
during his Catholic years. Our aim here is not primarily to analyse, let alone justify, 
Newman’s surprising thesis on probability, which is now both widely accepted and 

1838 

widely denied in philosophical discussions on certitude. His theory on probability was 


1834 

Ibid. 

1835 

Ibid. (14 Dec 1860) 

1836 

Newman insisted that evidential requirements must be suited to the subject matter. He writes, 
"Speaking of the variations which are found in the logical perfection of proof in various subject-matters, 
Aristotle says, 'A well-educated man will expect exactness in every class of subject matter, according as 
the nature of the thing admits; for it is much the same mistake to put up with a mathematician using 
probabilities, and to require demonstration of an orator Grammar of Assent, Image Book, p. 322 

1837 

Eg., J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XXI, p. 146. To J.Walker of Scarborough. (July 6,1864) 

1838 

In argument, there comes a point where one must face, accept and argue on the basis of first 
principles. Aquinas refers to the fundamental and unproven character of basic principles from which one 
argues. In his Summa Theologiae he asks if Sacred Doctrine is a matter of argument. Aquinas writes: 

I answer that, As other sciences do not argue in proof of their principles , but argue from their 
principles to demonstrate other truths in these sciences: so this doctrine does not argue in proof of 
its principles , which are the articles of faith, but from them it goes on to prove something else; as 
the Apostle from the resurrection of Christ argues in proof of the general resurrection (1 Cor. 15). 
However, it is to be borne in mind, in regard to the philosophical sciences, that the inferior sciences 
neither prove their principles nor dispute with those who deny them, but leave this to a higher 
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boldly affirmed (but not defended by strict argumentation) in his Apologia (1864), where 
he writes that, in the most important and fundamental of religious truths, absolute 
certitude - just as absolute as that attained in demonstration - is possible on the basis of 
probability. It is reasoning in view of antecedent probabilities that yields certitude in 
life’s most important matters. In this, the testimony of the conscience is critical. 

Newman writes that “I hold this still: I am a Catholic by virtue of my believing in a 
God; and if I am asked why I believe in a God, I answer that it is because I believe in 
myself, for I feel it impossible to believe in my own existence (and of that I am quite 
sure) without believing also in the existence of Him, who lives as a Personal, All-seeing, 

1839 

All-judging Being in my conscience”. The testimony of the conscience is the root 
conviction - and Newman admits to his difficulty in expressing this “with philosophical 

1840 

correctness”. What is clear is that while it is an absolute certitude it is not the fruit of a 
formal demonstration. This great truth of God is not itself a probability, but it depends on 
“probability” - which is to say, on reasons that in terms of formal logic are but 

1841 

probabilities. He continues by giving an account of his views back in 1843-1844. 

“I am not speaking theologically, nor have I any intention of going into 
controversy, or of defending myself; but speaking historically of what I held in 
1843-4, I say, that I believed in a God on a ground of probability, that I believed 


science; whereas the highest of them, viz. metaphysics, can dispute with one who denies its 
principles, if only the opponent will make some concession; but if he concede nothing, it can have 
no dispute with him , though it can answer his objections. Hence Sacred Scripture, since it has no 
science above itself, can dispute with one who denies its principles only if the opponent admits 
some at least of the truths obtained through divine revelation; thus we can argue with heretics 
from texts in Holy Writ, and against those who deny one article of faith, we can argue from 
another. If our opponent believes nothing of divine revelation, there is no longer any means of 
proving the articles of faith by reasoning, but only of answering his objections—if he has any— 
against faith. Since faith rests upon infallible truth, and since the contrary of a truth can never be 
demonstrated, it is clear that the arguments brought against faith cannot be demonstrations, but 
are difficulties that can be answered. (S. Th. Prima Pars, Question. 1, art. 8, Resp). (my underlines) 

1839 

J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 206. 

1840 

Ibid. 

1841 

Newman's Apologia was widely read - including by scientists. Froude wrote to Newman and informed 
him that it had been read by men of science with great interest. What expecially caught their attention 
was how Newman felt he could freely pass from probabilities (which they said can only yield doubt) to the 
state of absolute certaintly. ( Cardinal Newman and William Froude, F.R.S.: A Correspondence, ed. G. H. 
Harper. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. p. 81. 8 October 1864). So this claim of Newman's 
caught the attention of men of science who certainly had respect for the power and depth of his intellect. 
Doubtless this expression of interest among the men of science in his theory of assent gave impetus to 
Newman's resolve to present a major work on the subject. Its fruit was the publication of the Grammar. 
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in Christianity on a probability, and that I believed in Catholicism on a 
probability, and that all three were about the same kind of probability, a 
cumulative, a transcendent probability, but still a probability; inasmuch as He 
who made us, has so willed that in mathematics indeed we arrive at certitude by 
rigid demonstration, but in religious inquiry we arrive at certitude by 
accumulated probabilities, - inasmuch as He who has willed that we should so 
act, co-operates with us in our acting, and thereby bestows on us a certitude 
which rises higher than the logical force of our conclusions. And thus I came to 
see clearly, and to have a satisfaction in seeing, that, in being led on into the 
Church of Rome, I was not proceeding on any secondary or isolated grounds of 


reason, or by controversial points in detail, but was protected and justified, even 
in the use of those secondary or particular arguments, by a great and broad 

1842 

principle”. 


What he appears to have gained, with conviction and finality, during his early 
Catholic years was his distinctive philosophical theory justifying absolute certitude as a 
result of probabilities. The “great and broad principle” (leading him to “see that the 
Anglican Church was formally in the wrong, and on the other hand that the Church of 

1843 

Rome was formally in the right”) was that “in religious inquiry we arrive at certitude 
by accumulated probabilities”. This is how things happen in point of fact, and “He who 


has willed that we should so act, co-operates with us in our acting, and thereby bestows 
on us a certitude which rises hght than the logical force of our conclusions.” 

The formal presentation and philosophical justification of this principle was left to 
his Grammar of Assent (1870) - and it is not our task to stray into the pursuit of his 
account there. There was no doubt in Newman’s mind about the truth of God, his 


Revelation and his Church. It was for him a certainty, despite presenting numerous 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 207. In 1864 Newman saw his reasoning, during the period 
1843-1844 to the conviction that it was his duty to assent to the Catholic Faith, as involving accumulated 
probabilities. Now, what was its result? It was that, since his passing over to the Church of Rome, "I.. have 
had no anxiety of heart whatever, I have been in perfect peace and contentment; I never have had one 
doubt... it was like coming into port after a rough sea; and my happiness on that score remains to this day 
wsithout interruption." 

His certitude as to Catholic doctrines was absolute, despite many "difficulties". "Ten thousand 
difficulties do not make one doubt." Apologia, pp. 247-248. This assent involved absolute certitude. 

1843 

J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 208. 
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difficulties. “Ten thousand difficulties do not make one doubt”. “Of all points of 

1845 

faith, the being of God is, to my own apprehension, encompassed with most difficulty, 

1846 

and yet borne in upon our minds with most power”. 

In referring to Keble’s account of religious certitude, Newman wrote to one 
correspondent: “This after all is little more than practical certainty - and Bishop Butler 
seems to encourage it - then my own theory, (which I have since found is pretty much the 

1847 

same as Amort's) was intended to show how we could be certain on probabilities” 

1848 

Newman’s “theory” on probability was not Keble’s nor Butler’s, but his own. He had 
come to see that Keble and Butler brought the believer - in a philosophical sense - to but 
a high probability. In a word, this would not do. 

It was especially his correspondence with William Froude that got Newman going 
on his last major and great book - a recognised philosophical classic on religious assent. 
It did not take on the task of providing a strict proof. The Grammar of Assent was 
Newman’s most developed philosophical answer to the problem of how a true religious 

1849 

assent, which must involve certitude, can be made. It confronted the Enlightenment 
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Ibid., ch. 5, p. 248 (World's Classics ed.) This sentence of Newman's is quoted in The Catechism of the 
Catholic Church (2 nd ed.), Part I, ch. Ill, art. 1, 3, no. 157 (paragraph beginning with "Faith is certain"). 

1845 

Part of the great "difficulty" about "the being of God" was clearly the question of "proof". God's 
existence bore in upon the mind with "most power", but a thorough "proof" of it was difficult. Newman 
was always drawn to look for proof from that source which testified to the being of God with most power, 
namely the conscience. It is a pity that he never found himself in a position to work on a publishable and 
thorough proof for God of the calibre of his published account of Assent, in the Grammar of Assent. 

1846 

Ibid., p. 248. 
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J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XXI, p. 129 To Henry James Coleridge Rednal. June 24/64. The 
editor of the Letters and Diaries gives a reference to Amort in footnote 3: Eusebius Amort (1692 1775), in 
his Demonstratio critica religionis catholicae, nova, modesta, facilis, Venice 1744. See G.A, pp. 411-12. 

1848 

To say that Newman's position on the power of probable reasoning to reach certainty is his own is not 
to say that it was only his. M. Jaimie Ferreira argues that Newman's position on this is similar to that of 
Wilkins, Hume and especially Reid. He shows that Newman's image of a "cable which is made up of many 
threads" is close to Reid's "rope made up of many slender filaments". Such an assemblage of probabilities 
may in all rationality be considered sufficient for certitude. M. Jamie Ferreira, Scepticism and Reasonable 
Doubt: The British Naturalist Tradition in Wilkins, Reid and Newman. Oxford Clarendon Press.1986, p. 182. 
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This power of the mind to judge the bearing of accumulating and converging probabilities in practical 
matters Newman chose to call the " illative sense " (i.e., the "power of judging and concluding" - Grammar 
of Assent, ch. 9, sect. 2, Image book, p. 276). Newman said this is "a grand word for a common thing" 
(Letters and Diaries, XXIV. November 17, 1869, p. 375). He suggests that it is parallel to Aristotle's 
phronesis with respect to moral duty (Grammar of Assent, ch. 9, sect. 2, Image book, p. 277) and he 
highlights the importance of non-syllogistic reasoning in Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics. Newman ever 
insists that probable arguments may lead to a conclusion which is legitimately embraced as absolutely 
true. This will depend on a personal judgment. It is what St Thomas Aquinas calls "prudence". 
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view of Reason and (the supposed lack of certainty in) Faith. In respect to the question 
of the place of the Conscience in probability and assent, which is our proper topic, there 
is basically no advance on the particular roles of conscience that I have chosen to discuss 
from the material we have considered. 

It could be said that it has been Newman who has, with his re-casting of Butler’s 
theory of probability, given to that philosophical current a new and lasting value. He has 
put it to the service of philosophical certainty. Newman’s faith was not in a probability 
(or a “mass of probabilities”) but in an objective certainty. But he had argued that the 
grounds of credibility that lead to the venture of faith were, formally, but probabilities. 



1850 

In a letter of March 26, 1870 to Miss Holmes after the Grammar was published , Newman said that "It 
will please me much, if you say of the last 100 pages what you say for the chapter on certitude — for they 
were written especially for those who can't go into questions of the inspiration of Scripture, authenticity 
of books, passages in the Fathers etc etc. — especially for such ladies as are bullied by infidels and do not 
know how to answer them — a misfortune which I fear is not rare in this day. I wanted to show that, 
keeping to broad facts of history, which every one knows and no one can doubt, there is evidence and 
reason enough for an honest inquirer to believe in revelation." J. H. N. Letters and Diaries, Vol. XXV, p. 68. 

It was a great philosophical undertaking to confront the assumption that religious assent requires a 
strict evidential proof. Newman was showing that religious and moral certitude was possible on the basis 
of broad and probable reasoning by a rightly-disposed mind. At times he gave the example of the 
universal certitude that we shall die, a certitude not based on "demonstration." The Grammar is a 
philosophical classic and its philosophical prelude was the Oxford University Sermons. Etienne Gilson 
(1884-1978), the eminent philosopher and historian of the Middle Ages, elected to the College de France 
in 1932 and to the Academie frangaise in 1947, and a key player in the revival of Aquinas's philosophy in 
the 20th century, wrote that the Grammar's treatment of Assent and Inference was "an epoch-making 
contribution to the history of Christian thought." ("Introduction", Grammar of Assent. Image Book, p. 20.) 
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Epilogue: Conscience and the Sense of God 

1851 

The modern problem Over the course of his intellectual life, Newman strove to 
meet the massive intellectual assumptions militating against belief in God and in Divine 
Revelation. Our focus in this study has been his identification of positions regarding 
reasoning and the grounds of certainty and assent, which he regarded as sophisms. 
Notably, he defends implicit reasoning in the process of attaining a valid certitude. What, 
then, was the modem problem? Newman summed it up in a sermon of 1873: 

“The elementary proposition of this new philosophy which is now so 
threatening is this - that in all things we must go by reason, in nothing by faith, that 
things are known and are to be received so far as they can be proved. Its advocates 
say, all other knowledge has proof - why should religion be an exception? And the 
mode of proof is to advance from what we know to what we do not know, from 

sensible and tangible facts to sound conclusions. Why should not that method 

which has done so much in physics, avail also as regards that higher knowledge 
which the world has believed it had gained through revelation? There is no 
revelation from above. There is no exercise of faith. Seeing and proving is the only 
ground for believing. They go on to say, that since proof admits of degrees, a 
demonstration can hardly be had except in mathematics; we never can have simple 
knowledge; truths are only probably such. So that faith is a mistake in two ways. 
First, because it usurps the place of reason, and secondly, because it implies an 
absolute assent to doctrines, and is dogmatic, which absolute assent is irrational. 
Accordingly you will find, certainly in the future, nay more, even now, even now, 
that the writers and thinkers of the day do not even believe there is a God. They do 
not believe either the object - a God personal, a Providence, and a moral Governor; 
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For a general introduction to the historical thinking about probability by philosophers, theologians and 
lawers, a good text is the work by James Franklin, The Science of Conjecture: Evidence and Probability 
before Pascal. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins Press. 2001. Jim Franklin admires and has been influenced 
by the work of Sydney University philosopher of science, evidence, probability and induction, the late 
David Stove whose books receive increasing posthumous praise. Professor Franklin is his literary executor. 

For an introduction to recent philosophical discussion of truths about reasons for action, one might 
read T. M. Scanlon, Being Realistic About Reasons, Oxford University Press, 2014. Thomas Michael ("Tim") 
Scanlon was Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity at Harvard University's 
Department of Philosophy. 
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and secondly, what they do believe, viz., that there is some first cause or other, they 

1852 

do not believe with faith, absolutely, but as a probability. 

You will say that their theories have been in the world and are no new thing. No. 
Individuals have put them forth, but they have not been current and popular ideas. 

1853 

Christianity has never yet had experience of a world simply irreligious.” 


The Implicit Sense of God 


In 1914 Wilfrid Ward, the son of William George Ward (Newman’s admiring Oxford 
disciple who in 1845 preceded him into the Catholic Church and who, while still 
admiring him, over the following years heartily opposed him on many issues), made the 
following comment in his Lowell Lectures on The Genius of Cardinal Newman. 
Newman’s “overmastering desire was to secure the influence of Christian faith in an age 
in which Christianity appeared to him threatened with complete overthrow. All his work 
in the pulpit, in history, in philosophy, in theology, in apologetic, was devoted solely to 
the cause of reviving and preserving the influence of the Christian religion for the age to 

1854 

come”. Of course, Newman scarcely feared the complete overthrow of Christianity. 
Still, his life’s intellectual efforts were certainly directed towards the vindication and 
supremacy of Divine Revelation in the face of the very serious threat of advancing 
agnosticism, scepticism and unbelief. 

In constructing his philosophy of religious faith, Ward continues, Newman “was 
the first to point out the immense importance of subconscious reasoning—'implicit 


1852 

Newman has put his finger on modernity, leading to postmodernity. Terrence Merrigan quotes 
Zygmunt Bauman, who writes that postmodernity is noted for its abandonment of the quest for certainty. 
We now live with a willingness to live in permanent uncertainty. This in turn involves the death of ethics, 
and thus does personal responsibility fade away. (T. Merrigan, "Conscience and Selfhood: Thomas More, 
John Henry Newman, and the Crisis of the Postmodern Subject", Theological Studies; Dec 2012; 73, 4; pp. 
862-864.) Newman had confronted a truly massive modern problem for the assent of faith. 

Merrigan himself describes "postmodernity" as involving (with "personal experience" and "the other") 
a "far reaching relativity" ("The Anthropology of Conversion: Newman and the Contemporary Theology of 
Religions" in Newman and Conversion, ed. Ian Ker, Edinburgh, Scotland: T & T Clark, 1997, p. 118). 

Pope Benedict XVI often referred to the contemporary "dictatorship of relativism." 
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Newman, J. H. "The Infidelity of the Future": Sermon at the opening of St Bernard's Seminary, Olton, 
2nd October, 1873. Sermon 9 of Reason for Faith: Nine Sermons from the Cardinal's Autograph 
manuscripts. Weathamstead Herts: Anthony Clarke\Trabuco Canyon CA: Source Books. Originally 
published in 1957 as The Catholic Sermons of Cardinal Newman. 
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W. Ward, Last Lectures by Wilfrid Ward being the Lowell Lectures, 1914, and three lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution, 1915. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1918. (Lecture I). 
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reasoning,' as he called it. The processes analysed in the logical text-books which are 
fairly adequate as an account of conscious reasoning, are in many cases, Newman 
maintained, not equal to the complete analysis of the rational motives which actually lead 
the mind to its conclusions. And this is because those motives are largely subconscious. 

1855 

This is one case where the mind is unequal to its own powers of apprehension”. 

So according to Wifrid Ward, Newman “was the first 
to point out the immense importance of subconscious 
reasoning”. Of course, a noting of the importance of 
implicit reasoning, even from the first dawn of reasoning, 
cannot be attributed exclusively to Newman. For instance, 
in the Preface of his The Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul, Philip Doddridge writes that “some sense of sin .... 
must indeed be necessary to dispose us to receive the grace 
of the gospel, and the Saviour who is there exhibited to our 
faith; but God is pleased sometimes to begin the work of his grace on the heart from the 
first dawning of reason (my emphasis), and to carry it on by such gentle and invisible 
degrees, that very excellent persons, who have made the most eminent attainments in life, 

1856 

have been unable to recount any remarkable history of their conversion”. 

Newman’s way to God and to Revelation begins with an implicit natural 
knowledge of God, as suggested by the intimations of conscience. That is to say, there is 
accessible to all a living natural knowledge of God that is implicit within the sense of 
moral obligation. This, with the aid of grace and other supporting considerations then 
gradually becomes clear and explicit. It requires the presence of a certain moral ethos, 
and normally entails an assessment, both explicit and implicit, of converging 
probabilities. Importantly, it can take a person not only to a natural knowledge of God 
(under grace and with the aid of various other considerations), but also positions a person 
for an assent to divine revelation. 

It is in Newman’s Philosophical Notebook that we find his most detailed 
exploration of a knowledge of God springing from the testimony of the conscience - 
indeed, from the very fact of personal thought. It is not presented as a logical 
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W. Ward, Last Lectures by Wilfrid Ward (Lecture 4). 
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Doddridge, Philip. The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. Preface, p. 9. 

Internet on 28 February, 2018: https://archive.org/details/riseandprogress02unkngoog 
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demonstration but as an unveiling of the thought process which the experience of 
conscience involves and expresses. He writes in the Notebook, “as Callista states: ‘I have 
a certain feeling on my mind, which I call conscience. When I analyse this, I feel it 

1857 

involves the idea of a Father & Judge - of one who sees my heart &c. &c.”’ 

These matters have been considered, especially in the section on Newman’s “Proof 
of Theism.” By way of corroboration and support, it may be worth comparing Newman’s 
thought to that of a great recent thinker who also probed the implicit knowledge of God. 
I refer to Cardinal Henri de Libac. To begin this comparison, let us review Newman’s 
thought. 

Newman on implicit knowledge of God Newman often speaks of the primary 

sense of myself and my Creator. He writes that “from a boy I had been led to consider 
that my Maker and I, His creature, were the two beings, luminously such, in rerum 

1858 

natura ”. As has been pointed out previously, we can identify the date of this boyhood 
realization of God as his Maker. Newman tells us in his “Early Journals” that “God put it 

1859 

into my heart, when 5 or 6 years old, to ask what and why I was”. So he was “led to 
consider that my Maker and I, his creature, were the two beings, luminously such, in 
rerum natura ” during 1806 or 1807. Plainly, this is not the upshot of a philosophical 
proof that he had mastered in childhood. How is it, then, that (in Newman’s account) I 
may have a primary and abiding sense of myself and my Creator? 

Newman speaks of the awareness of one’s existence. Significantly, he states that 

I860 

“I should begin thus. I am conscious of my own existence”. Of this “I am directly 
aware,” and the reason is given: “I am conscious that I am precisely because I am 
conscious that I am thinking.” As has been shown, the instinctive and natural sense of 
one’s own existence present within one’s own act of thinking includes, in Newman’s 
presentation, a sense of one’s own existence as transient and contingent. The self can be 
naturally perceived as manifestly vulnerable, subject to change, and, of course, not 
necessary. The self intimates that it (i.e., the self) need not be, but nevertheless is. Well 
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J. H. Newman, ''Proof of Theism" The Philosophical Notebook. Part II (Text), p. 60. 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 202. 
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J. H. Newman, Autobiographical Writings, p. 223. 
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J. H. Newman, ''Proof of Theism" p. 1. The Philosophical Notebook. Part II (Text), p. 31. 
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then, what and why am I? One sees (or may see) by a tacit and implicit act of reason that 
one’s self is essentially given - for the simple and obvious reason that one need not be. 

These tacit, instinctive, implicit and barely noticed steps of the mind, apprehending 
the fact of radical dependence on Something distinct that acts as a Cause or Creator (of 
oneself), follow fast on the natural perception of one’s own being as a Self that is 
changeable, contingent, and not necessary. The idea of a Creator being thus suggested, 
the feeling, perception and conviction of one’s contingent existence is immediately and 
abidingly explained. Thus there is a natural and implicit sense of oneself and one’s 
Creator - without there being as yet a reflex process of strict philosophical 
demonstration. That might come later. 

Further, where there is a sense of the passing and ephemeral nature of external 
things, the tw o foremost realities in one’s mind become oneself and one’s Maker. This 
sense of oneself and one’s Maker was long present in Newman, clearly before his formal 
analysis of its philosophical validity. In the chapter on Newman’s 1816 conversion 
(which was a conversion to Christian teaching), reference was made to the similarity 

between (the Puritan) Beveridge and what was 
Newman’s instinctive approach to God as Creator - and 
to Beveridge’s possible influence. Let us look again 
briefly at Beveridge. 

In his explanation of the revealed doctrine of God 

as Creator of all, Beveridge directs that I go “into the 

closet of my heart, and there begin to look within 

1861 

myself, and consider what I am”. Then comes the 
decisive consideration: “in that I think, I am sure I am; 
and in that I am, I am sure there is a God; for if there 
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was no God, how came I to be?' 


1862 


Beveridge is 


presenting not merely the dogmatic teaching of creation in the Creed, but a way of 
personally appreciating it. It is a way to God from limited, caused and contingent being, 
and the contingent being in the first instance is oneself. 


1861 

1862 


W. Beveridge, Private Thoughts on Religion and a Christian Life in two parts. Introductory. 
W. Beveridge, Private Thoughts on Religion and a Christian Life in two parts. Article 1. 
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Though Beveridge is not himself referring to a process of merely implicit reasoning, 
it is plain that Newman’s natural and instinctive sense of God was along this line. At 
various points Newman makes it clear that for “so long” he had naturally considered that 

1863 

“Nature was a parable”, that external things were but a veil, and that “from a boy I had 
been led to consider that my Maker and I, His creature, were the two beings, luminously 

1864 

such, in rerum natura”. As a perception present from his youth and childhood, it was 
tacit in its process rather than formally philosophical. One is led to a sense of two 
primary realities, the first (one’s self) is intuited and the second (my Creator) is sensed by 
implicit, tacit, instinctive reasoning: there are “two and two only absolute and luminously 

1865 

self-evident beings, myself and my Creator”. 

Newman proposes that within this sense of moral obligation I implicitly know (or 
should know) an objective Power which I must obey. Newman is especially interested in 
the testimony of the conscience because of its power and authority over the thinking 
subject, governing his life and activity. It presents objective duties. Indeed the hallmark 
and essence of religion, Newman once stated, is obedience and authority. From day to 
day the religious man is intent on obeying God his Father, Lawgiver and Judge, and thus 
is the conscience especially prominent with its foremost feature of obligation. 

But implicit in the conscience, but as a distinct and different consideration, there is 
also the sense of being created. That is to say, like any train of thinking, the awareness of 
being subject to moral obligation involves an implicit awareness of one’s own being 
perceived as contingent. The Creator, who is suggested to me by my contingent and 
transient self, presents himself within the sense of moral obligation, as having a certain 
moral character. So it is that there are two things quasi-immediate to my intellect: My 
Maker as commanding what is morally right and myself, as a transient and contingent 
being, subject to his moral law. With this abiding impression, the habit of the thought of 
God, as the Creator, Father and Judge, is formed implicitly in the acts of my conscience. 

Thus does the conscience, by processes of thought and implicit reasoning that are 
different but interrelated, give rise to the conviction of myself and my Maker who is my 
Father, Lawgiver and Judge. The prominence in Newman’s thought is given to God as 
Father/Lawgiver/Judge simply because of the prominence in a religious life of loving 
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J. H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 27. 
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Ibid., p. 202. 
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Ibid., p. 4. 
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obedience to God and his sovereignly holy will. Precisely this is the direct implication of 
the sense of moral obligation. But God, perceived as Creator , is also implicitly present in 
the sense of self as subject to moral obligation. All this becomes the light and perspective 
for future thinking, with formal “proof’ and philosophical reflection making it 
definitively persuasive. 

Newman, of course, was not arguing for a mere theism. He wished to vindicate the 
acceptance of the God of Revealed Religion, and he stood for a way that began with a 
natural, instinctive and fully convinced affirmation of God as a living person of moral 

goodness and which, by a natural course (though aided by grace), takes a person to assent 

1866 

to the God of Revelation. This, perhaps, is the special interest in Newman’s way. 

Beginning with a natural sense of personal existence and of sin , and implicitly of 
the Creator as sovereign Obliger and Judge of actions that are good, it opens a person to 
the acceptance of the God of dogmatic revelation whose revealed character was 
especicdly consonant with the One intimated by the conscience. It thus involves a 
beginning in nature, yet it takes (under grace) a person to a recognition of the God of 
Revelation. It starts with a natural sense or intimation of God, and ends in assent to the 
God of divine revelation. It means that man’s nature has a supernatural calling and finds 
its fulfilment in the Gospel - though dependent throughout on the gift of grace. 

During his busy and varied Catholic years of pastoral 
work and intellectual endeavour on many diverse fronts, 
Newman intermittently strove to work out a “proof’ from the 
conscience. In large measure, he considered that he was 
alone in this undertaking, but he was sure that he was on the 
right track if only, amid his busy pastoral life, he could 
prosecute his endeavour to the end. As it turned out, he 
pursued in depth a philosophy of religious assent, and a 
published “proof’ of God from the conscience was left 
unattained. Phillip C. Rule S.J. writes of both Coleridge and 
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I remember watching a conversation (broadcast on EWTN) between Michael Nolvak, a prominent 
Catholic philosopher, and his hosts (Regis Martin and Scott Hahn). Novak was discussing the proofs and 
ways to God and made the remark that it is difficult passing over from the conclusion to theism, based on 
natural proofs, to the conclusion to and assent to Revelation. Passing from the one conviction to the next 
was not clear and easy to him. Newman's way via the conscience (as he explores and presents it) does 
provide the link - involving recognition. 
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Newman that “each left, incomplete and unpublished, what is in substance a working 

1867 

paper on an ‘argument’ for a personal God from the consciousness of conscience”. 

What Newman was building his case on was the awareness of the transient and 
contingent self that need not be, the self that is subject to moral obligation. All have a 
natural sense of good and evil and of living under a judgment on what we do. Newman 
saw this as an awareness common to all, even though the perceived practical obligations 
issuing from this varied without number. And this universal sense of living subject to 
moral obligation and therefore under a judgment naturally leads to the sense of a 
Lawgiver who cares about us and our behavior. We should expect, then, that He cares 
enough to reveal Himself in some way. It is therefore the most important task of our lives 
to try to figure out who this Lawgiver is and what he expects of us. 

Henri de Lubac 

As earlier suggested, in this whole question, it may help to ask if there were 
developments of thought subsequent to Newman which are parallel to his thinking. Do 
they indirectly confirm his basic thesis on that implicit knowledge of God which sets the 
soul’s course towards faith in Revelation? Let us consider a more recent Catholic thinker 
of fundamental theology (which, if anything, was Newman’s special, though not 
exclusive field), prior to and following the Second Vatican Council. 



Henri de Lubac, S.J. (1896-1991) was a French Jesuit and 
one of the most influential Catholic theologians of the twentieth 
century. Born in Cambrai, France on February 20, 1896, de 
Lubac was ordained a priest on August 22, 1927. He pursued 
further studies in Rome until 1929, and then became a faculty 
member at Catholic Faculties of Theology of Lyons, where he 
taught history of religions until 1961. His pupils included Jean 
Danielou and Hans Urs von Balthasar. De Lubac was created 
cardinal by Pope John Paul II on February 2, 1983 and died at an 


advanced age on September 4, 1991. Just as Newman was profoundly English and 
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was influenced by the English personalities and writers around and before him, so De 
Lubac was deeply influenced by the French intellectual leaders of the day prior to him - 
such as Marechal, Blondel and others. 

One thing Newman and de Lubac had in common was a deep immersion in the 
Fathers of the early Church. De Lubac was a strong reader of Augustine, but he had a 
fresh hold on Aquinas and Bonaventure too, insisting on bypassing the great 
commentators (such as Cajetan) and going to Aquinas himself. In this Thomistic 
expertise, of course, he was very different from Newman who, though having deep 
respect for Aquinas, scarcely regarded himself as a serious and long-standing student of 
his works. De Lubac’s writings were numerous, controversial and very influential, but a 
few of them may be regarded as expressing the heart of his thought as it ranged over 
many issues. 

A central preoccupation in de Lubac was how to understand, and indeed to locate 
in man, the knowledge of the supernatural. What is the point of departure in man for the 
discovery of God, especially the God of Revelation? Many regard De Lubac’s The 

1869 

Discovery of God as a key to his thought, one that is Augustinian but with a strong 
attention to Aquinas. 

In fact, he is a defender of Aquinas (as he understands him) against certain 
positions of later and modem Neo-Thomism. A key interest of de Lubac’s in this pivotal 
book is the implicit sense of God present in man at the heart of thought and judgment. 
For the secular thinker, and indeed for many a religious person of Anglo-Saxon mind, 
many of de Lubac’s statements may seem perplexing and outside of his conscious 
experience. His thesis is that God is present and implicitly known at the heart of thought 
and in the depths of one’s reasoning. The discovery of God is not the upshot of formal 
proof - rather, God has been known all along, though implicitly. So here we have one 
who in a certain sense is found in Newman’s company. 


1868 

Both of De Lubac's above-mentioned pupils, Danielou and Von Balthasar, were likewise created 
Cardinals for their theological eminence. 
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De Lubac, Henri (1960). The Discovery of God. Translated by Alexander Dru. Footnotes translated by 
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De Lubac writes that “God is the hearth from which the souls of men take their 


1870 

light”, “the ipse qui illuminat at the heart of reason”. So God is present illuminating 
the soul - and specifically the mind. For support, de Lubac often quotes Augustine (e.g. 
De vera religione, eh.39, no.72), and Aquinas (e.g., Epist. Pauli ad Romanos, ch.l, lectio 
6, In Joannem, ch. 1, lectio 2, n.2, Prima Secundae, q. 109, a.l, ad 2, Contra Gentiles 
bk. 1, ch. 10, Prima Secundae, q. 91, . 2). A typical quote, illustrating his point, is 
drawn from Aquinas’s De Veritate: “The intellect or mind of man is, as it were, a light 
illuminated by the divine light of the Word” (q. 16,a.3). 

According to de Lubac, this statement by Aquinas suggests that God is accessible 
to man by, and within, his very thinking and judging - because God is there illuminating 
man’s thinking. God is to be sensed implicitly in man’s very judgments, affirmations, 
and thinking. He writes, “Be the windings of his thought what they may - let him at last 

1871 

find his way to the source and return to the spring”. So the very judgments of man 
(“the windings of his thought”) implicitly include and reveal the presence of God, for 
God is the source and the spring (“of his thought”). 

But how does man “find his way” to this knowledge of God? “Above all ... God 
reveals himself continuously to man by imprinting his image upon him”. So, we notice, 
God reveals himself to man continuously. But it “may seem no more than a secondary 

1872 

thought, very often repressed”. So this revelation of himself by God (“by imprinting 
his image upon” man) may seem but secondary - perhaps because it is somewhat elusive, 
unclear and not seen to be of immediate and practical importance. It is implicit. 

But even if implicit it is important, for this “divine operation constitutes the very 

1873 

centre of man”, and “strictly speaking, no other revelation of God is absolutely 
necessary; that ‘natural revelation’ suffices, quite apart from any supernatural 

1874 

intervention”. We notice that De Lubac (“in order to avoid exaggeration”) goes on to 

1875 

say of this natural revelation “that it suffices in principle”. It looks as if this natural 
revelation of God implicitly present in human thought, and constituted “above all” (by)... 
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God revealing “himself continuously to man by imprinting his image upon him”, 
somehow contains all that is basically necessary for that discovery of God which will also 
take a person to the recognition of Revelation. 

This is interesting, because, as is clear from many of his writings, 
Jew man also maintained that if a person recognizes the testimony of the 
conscience to a moral Governor and Judge, on this basis the conscience should 
lead him, with the aid of grace, to the assent to Revelation. It is an approach 
that appears to be somewhat parallel to de Lubac, who is not speaking of the conscience 
but of the heart of thought and judgment. Of course, the conscience involves both 
thought and judgment, but De Lubac is not referring to the conscience as commonly 
understood, whereas Newman is. 



Significantly too, de Lubac writes that “Sin has not entirely extinguished” this 
natural revelation which is present (“in principle”). This statement alerts us to, and 
recalls, what was referred to earlier in our analysis of Newman. In Newman, it is the 
moral synderesis which is the initial and primary locale and basis of the sense of God in 
the Conscience. As is well known, synderesis was that very reliable and indeed infallible 
feature of moral thought which “sin has not entirely extinguished.” It seems that De 
Lubac is speaking of something in human thought that is directly parallel to the 
synderesis which is the soul of the conscientia. What is De Lubac referring to? 

De Lubac is not referring to synderesis but to the soul of the act of judgment 
affirming the existence of this or that thing - its first principle, we may say. We 
remember that in Aristotelian and Thomistic thought, the first principle of the act of 
judgment is the principle of contradiction. In effect, this is the apprehension and 
affirmation of existence (in something) by the judging intellect, affirming also that the 
contradiction to its being cannot be the case. When the intellect judges that this or that is 
the case, the first and basic principle of this act of judgment is its affirmation of being (it 
is what it is), and that its contradiction (that it is not), cannot be so. 

Now - and this is important - this affirmation of being involves an implicit 
perception of (the Being of) God, according to De Lubac, and involves a natural 
revelation of him, present at the heart of man’s thought and judgment. 
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Where in the thought of man is this revelation present, and where does it manifest 
itself? It is manifested in the Selfs “habitual knowledge” of itself, which arises from “the 
fact that it is always present to itself’ - and by which it knows itself to be. So it would 
appear to be present in the soul’s primary, instinctive, habitual awareness of the existence 
of its own self. This involves a primary affirmation of existence, which is to say, of the 
existence of the Self that is thinking and judging. This perception of the very being of 
the soul (or self) enables the soul to “learn, as in a mirror, the presence of God to the 

1876 

soul”. So “the soul’s habitual knowledge of itself can become the principle of an 
intimate process of reflection, enabling it to recognize its reality as ‘image’”. 

We must immediately notice, then, that it is not by some simple intuition that the 
soul perceives itself as an image of God, and thus comes to know God, as if it were a 
mirror giving a reflection. It does not see God reflected in itself. Rather, it is by means 
of an “intimate process of reflection” within, and on the basis of, that habitual knowledge 
of itself which it has because it is present to itself, that it can recognize itself as an image 
of God. Thus does the soul come to discover God in its awareness of its own existence, 
an awareness implicitly present in every act of judgment. This is due to some “intimate 
process of reflection” on its awareness of its own being - present in every act of 
judgment. 

1877 

“God reveals himself to man by imprinting his image on him”. It is this likeness 

1878 

to God, this image of God, that makes man “spirit and constitutes his reasonableness”. 
What in man is this image or likeness? Obviously, it is man’s spiritual character and 
constitution as a thinking, judging and willing person who is simultaneously present to 
and conscious of himself as existing. 

So God is present and revealing himself from within the very heart of man’s reason 
precisely in and by his image, which is man’s own spiritual, thinking Self. The soul’s 
habitual knowledge of itself “can become the principle of an intimate process of 

1879 

reflection, enabling it to recognize its reality as ‘image’”. This image of God which is 
the self present to itself, and which provides the basic sense of God, is present as a form 
of natural revelation well prior to any “proof.” It is present from the beginnings and at the 
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heart of thought, and it accompanies the reasoning process through to proof. It is not 
dependent on proof, and is available to those who do not have a proof that might satisfy 
an interlocutor. 

An obvious question immediately arises: apart from faith in revelation as coming 
from God (as contained, say, in Genesis 1:27), how do we know that we are the image of 
God? What is the step of “intimate reflection” involved here? De Lubac presents himself 
as a true Thomist, appealing directly to St Thomas. He openly, roundly and repeatedly 
rejects with power and insistence his many opponents for their not being truly Thomistic. 
St Thomas writes, as he quotes, that “All knowers know God implicitly in all they know” 
(De Veritate, q.22,a.2, ad 1). So for De Lubac, there is an implicit knowledge of God 
who is Being, in the knowledge of the being of created beings - in, specifically and most 
especially, the awareness of the existence of one’s very Self. 

How all this works is a little difficult to grasp, but de Lubac means to say it, and is 

claiming that Aquinas means to say it too: “the supreme contradiction is to lean upon God 

1880 1881 

in the very act of denying him”. This is “a sin by the spirit against the spirit”. The 

apprehension of God involves a “basic experience”, a “primary relation to being” - 

1882 

“being” meaning especially one’s self. What is the key to this step? 

It would appear that this intellectual apprehension of God involves a rapid, tacit, 
instinctive, implicitly reasoned, and non-intuitive glimpse of the created condition of the 
Self that is thinking and judging - although De Lubac includes also judgments of value. 
God, he says, is “implied in each of our judgments on existence or judgments of value ” 

1883 

(my italics). 

So de Lubac contends that “the idea of God is mysteriously present in us from the 
beginning, prior to our concepts, although beyond our grasp without their help, and prior 
to all our argumentation, in spite of being logically unjustifiable without them; it is the 
inspiration, the motive power of them all. Omnia cognoscentia cognoscunt implicite 
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Deum in quolibet cognitio. (All knowers know God implicitly in all they know)”. 
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Here in this last statement, he is quoting Aquinas. So it is that “God must first of all be 
secretly affirmed and thought. Before he can be ‘identified’ by a conscious act, there 

1885 

must exist a certain ‘habit of God’ in the mind”. God, then, is a “habit of mind” prior 
to conscious identification. 

We must be clear that De Lubac is not referring to the Conscience, understood as 
that sense of duty which is the soul of practical ethical judgments. In a footnote to the 
above statement he makes it clear that he is not speaking of the conscience. He writes 
that “Something analogous likewise takes place on the level of conscience, whether 
dealing with natural knowledge or even the knowledge of faith. Nevertheless, 

whatever may be true of these analogous cases, here we are only concerned with the 

1886 

entirely implicit affirmation contained in the act of judgment”. 

So then, as noted just above, before God is “identified” by a “conscious act”, there 
has to be a “habit of God” in the mind. 

As support for and further clarification of 
this, De Lubac quotes H. Paissac, O.P, 
who writes that “the spirit is able, by 
turning back to itself, to recognize in fact 
that the habit of the first principles of my 
thought is equivalent to the habit of God. Indeed, this is the law of every habit: it is 
impossible to be aware of it before having experienced the act to which it corresponds. 
The habit of God has this particular quality, rigorously unique in the life of the mind, that 
is, to be possessed by the spirit before every act: this habit is a gift of God, it pertains to 

1887 

the very nature of the created spirit, and makes of it an ‘image of God’.” 

In Paissac’s words, “the spirit is able, by turning back to itself’ (that is, by explicit 
self-awareness in its being present to itself), “to recognize in fact that the habit of the first 
principles of my thought is equivalent to the habit of God.” So then, the implicit 
affirmation of God (“implied in each of our judgments on existence or judgments of 
value, and in consequence co-extensive with our whole spiritual activity, an affirmation 
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congenital to the mind”) is equivalent to “the first principles of my thought”. It is 

1889 

God’s gift and makes of the created spirit an image of God. 

As has been said, the first principle of thought in the Aristotelian and Thomistic 
account is the principle of contradiction. As the first step it says "That which is, is, and 
cannot simultaneously not be." As the last step, on the highest level of discovery, it says: 

1890 

"I am He who is". So the habit of the first principles of thought is equivalent to the 
habit of God, and the spirit is able to recognize this fact by turning back to itself, which is 
to say by reflecting on one’s own self. More precisely, this seems to refer to a reflection 
on one’s self precisely as existing and as a personal existent. 

We recall that the first principle of the practical moral judgment (the conscientia) is 
the syncleresis. The pre-eminent first principle of the act of judgment on something (in 
Thomistic thought) is the principle of contradiction. The self or spirit or soul, then, can 
recognize in the principle of contradiction, which is the first principle of thought and 
judgment, “the habit of God”. It is a sense of God that is habitual, but implicit. It looks 
as if the awareness of its own existence yields an implicit awareness of the Existence or 
Being that supports it and of which it is a reflection, as in a mirror. 

We also notice when reading De Lubac’s book that during his discussion of the 
proof of the Being of God and of how we have an implicit knowledge of God through it 

1891 

all, he suddenly quotes from Newman. It is a central passage in Newman’s 

1892 

Callista. There is not a word of comment from De Lubac about this passage. It just 
stands. It looks as if this passage is meant to be an instance and illustration of the fact and 
power of an implicit knowledge of God. De Lubac has not stated to this point that the 
implicit knowledge of God, which he has been arguing for as being present in the act of 
judgment affirming being, is as elaborate as that which Callista says she always, if 
obscurely, possesses. 
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It seems that De Lubac sees in Callista a powerful testimony of an implicit 
knowledge of God that is sure but prior to and independent of any proofs. Newman is 
referring to the existing knowledge of God within the conscience. De Lubac has not been 
discussing the knowledge of God provided by the conscience, but by the reason - by the 
intellect affirming existence in its judgment about things. Implicitly, De Lubac thinks, 
reason is affirming and apprehending with some form of knowledge the Being that 
sustains and is present to all created being, especially to the Self that is aware of itself. 

1893 1894 

De Lubac quotes Jacques Mantain’s work Approaches cle Dieu. There is “a 
‘doubly natural knowledge’ of God which is the fruit of the apperception of being, ‘much 
pro founder than any logical process scientifically developed’ because it has its roots ‘in a 
single and primordial intuition.’ ... it is the basic testimony which supports the proofs to 
which, ultimately we must always return”. 

And so, De Lubac writes, “All men know God ‘naturally,’ but they do not always 
recognize him.” He quotes Aquinas’ discussion of whether God’s existence is self- 
evident ( Summa Theologiae, 1, a.l, ad 1). Aquinas begins by saying that “to know that 
God exists in a general and confused way is implanted in us by nature, inasmuch as God 

1895 

is man’s beatitude”. This is what Aquinas says: 

Reply to Objection 1. To know that God exists in a general and confused 
way is implanted in us by nature, inasmuch as God is man's beatitude. For man 
naturally desires happiness, and what is naturally desired by man must be 
naturally known to him. This, however, is not to know absolutely that God 
exists; just as to know that someone is approaching is not the same as to know 
that Peter is approaching, even though it is Peter who is approaching; for many 
there are who imagine that man's perfect good which is happiness, consists in 
riches, and others in pleasures, and others in something else. 

This observation by Aquinas, that a general and confused knowledge of God is 
implanted in us by nature in virtue of our natural desire for happiness, suggests by way of 
parenthesis a passing thought on St Bonaventure. For Bonaventure, “whereas conscientia 
is a disposition of practical reason, synderesis is a desiring potentiality because it tends 
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towards what is good”. Synderesis is the "weight of the will whose function is to 

1897 

incline it towards the good in itself". One wonders whether the natural desire for 
happiness referred to by Aquinas in the article cited above ( S. Th. I, a.l, ad 1) is close to 
Bonaventure’s weight of the will inclining it towards the good, or that basic disposition of 
the will by which we desire the good - i.e., Bonaventure’s synderesis. If it is, would 
Aquinas, though himself following Albert the Great in using the term syndersis only as 
the minor term for conscientia, recognise in his friend Bonaventure’s synderesis a natural 
foundation for a general and confused natural knowledge of God - without knowing God 
“absolutely”? 

De Lubac reports (in order to answer) the objection that Aquinas does not say 
that to know that someone is coming is to know that Peter is coming, even if it is indeed 
Peter. De Lubac replies (referring to Aquinas’ statement that God is man’s beatitude) 
that “when I come to know God as the one who will make me happy, I realize at the 
same time that God is identified with the beatitude which I knew by desiring it ... That is 
certainly recognition. And that is what always happens. I never discover the existence of 
God as I might discover a distant city, for example, to which I was not bound by any real 

1898 

tie and which I should only note as an external fact”. 

This looks promising. However, we notice that we are speaking here of seeking 
happiness : I have been seeking happiness, and “when I come to know God as the one 
who will make me happy,” I understand that he is to be identified with this happiness I 
was seeking. But did I know God as God prior to this? Do I know Peter prior to 
identifying him as Peterl Now, De Lubac is referring to a vague and implicit knowledge, 
proven by the fact of eventual recognition. 

All up, De Lubac chooses to interpret Aquinas as affirming an implicit knowledge 
of God, a first and natural knowledge. He claims that Aquinas has it that recognition is 
involved in formal “proof’. The “proof’ does not represent a first knowledge or 
discovery of him. So then, “the apparatus of proofs is surely nothing but a vast removens 
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prohibens - a clearing away of obstacles”. As is clear from previous chapters, 
Newman insists on a knowledge of God prior to formal proof that eventuates in 
recognition. 

Nature and the Supernatural We need not draw further parallels between Newman 
and De Lubac. The purpose of looking at De Lubac is to illustrate Newman. Newman is 
speaking of what is implicit in the fundamental first principle of moral judgments, that 
good must be done and evil avoided. It does seem that Newman’s pointing to the 
conscience (rather than, say, to the act of judgment) as containing the fundamental, 
though implicit, sense of God is more accessible to the average person. The Voice of 
Conscience (conscience understood as the sense of being subject to moral obligation) is 
commonly regarded as an echo of the Voice of God, and this for good reasons. It feels as 
if it is such, and within the feeling there is the conviction that it comes from One whom 
we are bound to obey. This, of course, though real, is implicit and vague and depends on 
numerous supporting considerations as time goes on. But when the Gospel comes, the 
God of Revelation is recognized. Further, he can only be recognized when there is the 
readiness for it. De Lubac’s thesis gives indirect support to Newman’s strongly preferred 
way to God, which (unlike De Lubac’s) is founded on the conscience, the “aboriginal 
vicar of Christ”. 

Newman’s idea that the initial apprehension of God in the conscience naturally 
leads to Catholicism in effect presents nature as orientated to the supernatural and 
intimately connected with it. It gives to human nature a supernatural finality - God has 
created man with a view to faith in Christ. This is certainly a principal thesis in De 
Lubac’s Le Mystere du Surnaturel. For De Lubac, the supernatural reaches to the heart of 
nature. Nature is made for the supernatural - human persons in the natural order can be 
interiorly directed to the order of grace that fulfils them, without requiring of God as if by 
right that he fulfil nature by the gift of grace and “divine faith”. Newman’s approach to 
an apologetic for God and assent to his Revelation begins from one of the deepest and 
most universal of human experiences, the general sense of being subject to moral 
obligation. He draws out what human experience perceives this to imply. The inchoate 
sense of God and the instinctive desire for him and his Revelation begins, by intention of 
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the Creator, there. On the basis of conscience, the path to life in the Trinity, by means of 
the gift of “divine faith”, proceeds. 


The Ways to God 

Newman insisted on the importance and validity of implicit reasoning. This, Newman 
claimed, can take one to certitude and commonly does so - together, of course, with 
explicit reasoning. What one holds as a real belief may not be demonstrable to oneself 
and to others in a scientific sense. To take but one certainty from everyday life: one 
knows for certain, as a real, practical and pivotal belief affecting a great deal of thought 
and behaviour, that one will die. But this certainty of ordinary life, Newman observed, is 
not the fruit of a strict “demonstration”. It involves much implicit reasoning and an 
instinctive grasp of the bearing of converging probabilities. So, too, the basic yet sure 
belief in God is commonly the fruit of similar reasoning - entailing, among other things, 
the recognition of likelihood. He rejected the claim that only quasi-mathematical 
reasoning can provide absolute certitude. He denied that absolute certitude is otherwise 
impossible and that all other conclusions are on shifting sands. 

This brings us to the nature of the traditional Ways to God. They are commonly 
presented as formal proofs, as exercises of explicit reason. This was the case in 
Newman’s day as it is in ours. But now, could not the great “Ways” to God be regarded 
as both explicit and implicit? 

An example of implicit reasoning is that line of reasoning which Newman turns to 
analyse in his “Proof of Theism” (though this is not a traditional Way to God). As has 
been previously explained, Newman takes the sense of moral obligation and discovers (I 
suggest), in the thought of one’s own self that it involves, a sense both of one’s 
contingent, transient being , as well as a sense of subjection to a Power one must obey. 
There appears to be an instinctive, natural, implicit step of the reason from the transient 
and contingent being that is oneself to the Necessary Being that is one’s First Cause - 
and which appears in moral obligation as a moral Power one must obey. This is because 
one’s sense of personal (and contingent) existence is part of one’s awareness of mo ml 
obligation. 
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Perhaps we ought to be seeing the classic proofs as ways to God which the mind 
takes easily and almost instinctively, and which even a child would tend to take - indeed, 
mankind generally (though their further elaboration will vary immensely). I remember 
watching a movie once in which a child asked his puzzled mother this question: Why isn 7 
there nothing ? Presumably in some sense this child implicitly reasoned to a Creator - or 
could have, if helped. In these profound matters of the connecting of reality with God, 
the “proof’ is quasi-immediate to the honest and unprejudiced mind (with a right ethos). 

A child can make the connection, and some children do so quite early in rational 

1900 

life. This was certainly the case with Newman. Thus they sense with instinctive 
certitude the reality of God. They then accept and recognize him in what they are 
subsequently told or read with a greater elaboration that may include many errors. It is 
something not mathematical or physical. It is a movement of the reason instinctively 
reflecting on the obvious lack of necessity of the existence of things. It is a “proof’ 
where the conclusion is so close to the principles that may not seem a proof at all. The 
reasoning is so natural and elementary. Of course, further deliberation is then advisable 
to double-check, as it were, and review the validity of the reasoning. 

Aquinas calls his presentation the “Five Ways ” to God (not Five Proofs ). This term 
- “Ways” - does not, in its strict meaning, place the idea of formal evidence and proof at 
the forefront, as if one cannot reach the sure knowledge of God without having concluded 
from formal, commensurate evidence. They are ways to God. Aquinas does provide 
demonstrations, but could not this be a further stage of “proof’, which we might call 
formed proof and evidence ? 

Newman was reacting to a strong English tradition arising since the Enlightenment 
which demanded strict evidence for personal certitude, and which seems to have 
interpreted the traditional “Ways” to God as being nothing but logical steps constituting 
strict evidence justifying certitude. This is still widely thought. That is to say, prior to 
the conclusion of this strict logic, certitude could not be claimed. But I for one doubt that 
Aquinas (and we must consider him a signally major expositor of Aristotle) claimed this 
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himself. I cannot imagine that he would insist that ordinary certitudes of life and the 
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religious certitudes of the common man (and children), must be the fruit of strict and 
formal evidence perceived as such by the believing subject. A topic of further 
consideration would be the extent to which the great “proofs” of God’s existence and 
nature can be regarded as involving implicit reasoning that produces certitude prior to 
treating them as demonstrations. There has been much modern discussion of a 

1902 

reasonable belief in God that is not evidential. 

This suggests things as to the real nature of the reasoning commonly involved in 
the traditional Ways to God (as explicated by, say, Aquinas). Connected with this is the 
question, How may this compare with the Way to God preferred by Newman, based on 
the natural intimations of the conscience? This he sees as able to lead to belief in God and 
on then to the assent to Revelation. There may be a lot more in common than one might 
expect. 


Take but one example. At the end of chapter IV his great work, Orthodoxy, G. 
K. Chesterton speaks of the importance of “subconscious convictions”. They have their 
roots in “ultimate attitudes towards life”. These are “the soils for the seeds of doctrine.” 
Significantly, 

“These in some dark way I thought before I could write, and felt before I could 
think; that we may proceed more easily afterwards, I will roughly recapitulate 
them now. I felt in my bones; first, that this world does not explain itself.... 
Second, I came to feel as if .. (the world) .. must have a meaning, and meaning 
must have some one to mean it. There was something personal in the world ... 
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Third, I thought this purpose beautiful .... Fourth, ... we owed, also, an 
obedience to whatever made us.” He ends the chapter with this statement: “All 
this I felt and the age gave me no encouragement to feel it. And all this time I had 

1904 

not even thought of Christian theology”. 

So Chesterton felt these convictions in his bones before he could write or think - and on 
their basis he could afterwards proceed. In the following chapter of the same book, 

1905 

Chesterton writes that “Instinct after instinct was answered by doctrine after doctrine.” 

All this is to say that prior to formal reasoning and faith, man may instinctively start with 
what suggests God to him - and this is answered by, fulfilled and recognised in doctrine 
which he then learns or reads. 


Leo Elders writes that “St Thomas (Aquinas) indicates that man spontaneously 
reaches the insight that there exists a common Cause of all things, a Being which 
exercises a universal providence” - and he gives references to 1.13,10; 1.13,8; II- 

11.85,1; In III Phys., lectio 6, n.335. He continues, “Obviously at this level such an idea 
of God is most imperfect and the identification provisional, so that further analysis is 

1906 

required (questions 3 to 11)”. Still, it is a true insight , though spontaneous. 

To take but one of these references to Aquinas given by Elders. In II-II. Question 
85, article 1, we read the following: “I answer that, Natural reason tells man that he is 
subject to a higher being ... and whatever this superior being may be, it is known to all 

1907 

under the name of God”. The fact of implicit reasoning is clearly suggested - by the 

1908 

fact that it is “known to all”. These “all” would include what Newman in his writings 

1909 

refers to as societies and religions of “barbarism.” Indigenous and primal societies are 


1904 

G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy. UK: John Lane. The Bodley Head Ltd. 1908, pp. 115-116. 

1905 

Ibid., Chapter V, pp. 142-144. 

1906 

L. J. Elders SVD, The Philosophical Theology of St Thomas Aquinas. Leiden: E J. Brill. 1990, p. 131. 

1907 

St Thomas Aquinas, St Thomas Aquinas: Summa Theologica in Two Volumes. Translated by the English 
Dominican Province, (undated) Volume II. S. T., II-II, q. 85, art. 1. New York: Benziger Brothers, p. 1555. 

1908 

For further discussion of the certitude that is possible in implicit reasoning by a great philosopher of 
the twentieth century, read J. Maritain, Elements de Philosophie, vol. 2: L'ordre des concepts -1: Petite 
logique, Paris: P. Tequil, 1946 (fourth edn.), Ch. 1, pp. 1-58. 

1909 

As in the Grammar of Assent, p. 308 (Image Book). Newman contrasts "the religion of barbarism" 
favourably against the "artificial religion" of "philosophy" and "so-called civilization" which "is not a 
development of man's whole nature, but mainly of the intellect, recognizing indeed the moral sense, but 
ignoring the conscience" (ignoring the sense of sin which involves implicitly the thought of a judgement). 
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absolutely certain of the existence of the Supernatural and its power, but their (“natural”) 
reasoning is, obviously, mainly implicit and expressed in myth and ritual. 

Newman also insisted on the great importance of a moral character (ethos) in right 
reasoning, be this reasoning implicit or explicit. A great work of 
investigation would be the relationship between moral ethos (or virtue) 
and right implicit reasoning. The attainment of moral and religious 
truth depends on a rightly prepared, a rightly disposed, a well¬ 
functioning conscience - and heart. That is, the basic requirement is 
virtue. This idea is persuasive, but must be handled carefully. One 
could not assume that a dutiful conscience, as baldly stated, will result in reasoning that 
takes one to Orthodoxy. 

Overview We have tracked the development of Newman’s idea of the conscience as 
the principle, sanction and guardian of belief in God and his Revelation. We considered 
the pivotal event of his conversion of 1816 which was the foundation of Newman’s 
subsequent journey of conscience, of Christian belief, and of intellectual life. It laid the 
all-important initial lines for what followed in terms of belief in God and his revelation. 
In later life he said that this event made of him a different person - it made him a 
Christian by formed conviction. At this, his conscience came decisively into play far 
more than hitherto. Essentially, his conversion was a wholehearted assent to Revealed 
Religion. Conscience, understood as the general sense of moral obligation and as the 
dictate to fulfil this or that specific duty, had for its end the assent to truth - and 
supremely, Revealed Truth. 

The young Newman showed in extant correspondence (Jan. 1817) a certain 
understanding of the role of the conscience in his conversion. Its principal though not 
exclusive role then was to sanction and guard divine revelation. But in view of 
Newman’s later thought on conscience and the assent to Revelation, we may also 
attribute to the conscience at the time of the conversion the role of preparing the boy for 
the assent that was his conversion, and of enabling a recognition by him of the God of 
Revelation. Though not formally mentioned in his correspondence, it is reasonable to 
assume that at the time he was vaguely aware, to a point, of these roles. The foundation 
of this assent was the sense of God present in the sense of moral obligation. So it was 
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that the conversion of 1816 immediately introduced the two next principal themes of the 
idea of the conscience in Newman’s life: conscience and belief in God, and conscience 
and belief in divine revelation. 

The elements of Newman’s formal thought on conscience and belief in God appear 
in his early sermons of 1824. There are immediate references to the natural sense of sin, 
to the natural awareness of the moral law as implying God, and to the sense of a moral 
providence in the course of the world. We especially noticed that 1825 marks a growing 
attention to the conscience. His finger is on this subject - it is the year of a sermon 
wholly devoted to it as the voice of God, and others of his sermons feature the conscience 
and its testimony. The conscience is used in his defence of Scripture miracles. By the 
end of 1825 Newman has stated that the “most striking evidence we have of’ God’s 
moral attributes “independent of that afforded by revelation, is one lodged within us, the 
voice of conscience. This, as far as it goes, is truly said to be the voice of an observant 

1910 

and Holy Judge.” This sermon of 4 December 1825 constitutes a formal signal of his 
coming defence of religious belief from the conscience and its implicit yet clear “vision” 
of God. 

It was during the years 1829-1833, the years of his association with Keble and 

Froude before the formal commencement of the 
Oxford Movement, that his theory of the conscience 
as the principle and sanction of religion openly and 
explicitly emerged into full view. The conscience is 
presented as the empirical foundation of religious 
certitude as to God, with the defence of the authority 
of religion being its setting and motivation. The Catholic years saw the flowering of the 
idea of the conscience and its testimony to the personal character of God as “Father & 
Judge”. The indicator and manifestation of this are the unmistakable “feelings” which 
this perception involves. But all this presumes the very significant event of his early 
childhood (1806-1807), a sense of his own Self as created. Thus (with the aid of grace) 
conscience involves, for the one duly prepared, the perception of one’s Maker as a Father 
and Judge. 



1910 

J. H. Newman, "on natural religion", December 4, 1825, in John Henry Newman Sermons 1824-1843, 
Vol. II, ed. Vincent Ferrer Blehl SJ, Clarendon Press. 1993. Sermon 50, no. 119, pp. 373 ff. 
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In the progress of the mind from belief in God to belief in Revelation , the 
conscience (with its natural sense of God) prepares the mind for this assent and enables it 
to recognize the God of Revelation. Thus does it recognize, accept, sanction and guard 
the truth of Revelation as the supreme thing for life’s conduct. It recognizes one’s 
sinfulness and accepts Revelation as the answer to sin. It prepares the mind and heart for 
this assent by forging virtue in the subject, which is to say a good moral ethos - without 
which the mind would lack a necessary habituation and desire to accept Revealed Truth. 
It is the person seeking virtue, the man or woman possessed of a right moral ethos, who is 
equipped to judge aright the drift of converging probabilities. In these practical matters, 
such as the decision to embrace a particular religious faith, the conscience serves as that 
function of the reason which perceives the imperative character of good reasons 
(involving probability) for accepting something as the absolute truth. 

Thus the conscience is the foundation of the assent of faith in that it is the reason’s 
perception of the duty to assent. In this sense the dictate of conscience - reason’s 
apprehension of the compelling character of the objective truth - is the voice of God. 
These good reasons constitute the voice of God summoning the soul to make the venture 
of faith. The conscience as such cannot take the soul to this assent of faith. The soul, 
perceiving the duty , must, aided by grace, make an act of the will and decide - bidden by 

1911 

the mind to do so. This latter point of the mind bidding the will to decide is to be 
noted. With the decision to assent comes the absolute certitude that may be called a form 
of sight. 


The Conscience 

Newman believed that the voice of mankind bore him out, that the conscience of man 
provides a sense of God as Lawgiver-Judge and Father-Friend. An important empirical 
question of relevance for this is, What is the common experience of conscience? 
Newman, in his Notebook “Proof of Theism” searches for support for his position in 
testimonies from classical literature ( Notebook , p. 54). He is also interested to know the 
testimony of contemporary foreign societies and cultures. For instance, he asks “whether 
this feeling of conscience, as involving a Personal Governor is peculiar e.g. to Anglo- 

1911 

J. H. Newman, Letters and Diaries. Vol. XVIII, pp. 471-472, October 1, 1858. To John Moore Capes. This 
point that the mind bids the will to decide is to be noted. The will does not blindly decide. 
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Saxons. Have the Germans it? Have the Chinese ...” ( Notebook , p.60). We might say 
that if the basis of the belief is the general sense of moral obligation, then it is to be 
expected that the “Power” behind this - if it is perceived that there is such a “Power” - 
would have notes akin to a Lawgiver and Judge, and to a Father and Friend. 

The basic sense would be of some kind of judgment on oneself. The degree to 
which these images are explicit or vague would depend on the culture of the society. But 
it is an important question. The question is: what are the facts of the case? Newman did 
consider what he picked up about the rites and myths of the “religion of barbarism” and 

1912 

that of native tribes such as the Australian Aborigines. What is it that is commonly 
apprehended in and through the workings of conscience? Does Newman attribute to the 
conscience meanings which it has in ordinary usage and experience? Or does his 
perception assume a theistic belief gained elsewhere? We need to relate Newman’s idea 
of the conscience with the general and ordinary idea. What is “the voice of mankind” on 
the matter? 


The philosophy of conscience In his brief history of philosophy at Oxford, Anthony 

1913 

Quinton observes that philosophy, beginning in Oxford in the early 13th century with 
Robert Grosseteste, flourished in the 14th century with Duns Scotus and William of 
Ockham. But after the Black Death, Wyclif and ecclesiastical control, philosophy was 
dormant in Oxord for 500 years - until the 19th century with Green and Bradley. Hobbes 
and Locke studied in Oxford but turned to philosophy only a considerable time after 

1914 

leaving it. But, Quinton writes, two other philosophers taught at Oxford in the middle 


1912 

Edward J. Tyler, The Nature of God according to Conscience in the thought of John Henry Newman. 
1996. Doctoral thesis presented to Charles Sturt University, Australia, containing an extensive survey of 
the literature precisely on this point. It also takes a couple of test cases, such as the Australian Aborigines 
and the African Nuer. It discovers that the evidence is favourable, but mixed. As a matter of fact, Newman 
had followed with some interest popular reports on the religion of the far-away Australian Aborigines. 
They get a mention even in the Grammar of Assent, in which, to support his discussion of natural religion 
(and the role of the natural conscience in it), he quotes there a Penny Cyclopaedia article. This asserted 
that the idea of Atonement was broadly present "among the various tribes of Africa, the islanders of the 
South Seas, and even that most peculiar race, the natives of Australia, either in the shape of some 
offering, or some mutilation of the person" (J. H. Newman, A Grammar of Assent, p. 306. Image Book). 
One would have to say that the nineteenth-century Penny Cyclopaedia article is a little simplistic. 

1913 

A. Quinton, "Oxford Philosophy" in Ted Honderich (editor), The Oxford Companion to Philosophy. 

2 nd ed. New York: Oxford University Press. 2005. 

1914 

Locke's Essay Concerning Human Understanding appeared at the end of 1689. He was 57 years old. 
Locke was nearly forty when he started to think seriously about the problems dealt with in his Essay. 
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of the 19th century in an isolated and philosophically uninfluential way: Newman 

(influenced by Aristotle, the early Fathers, Butler and indirectly the British Empiricists) 
and H. L. Mansel, a disciple of William Hamilton. Mansell was later than Newman. 
Quinton is inaccurate in his dating, but Newman in the years of his prominence at Oxford 
(1828-1840) is thus regarded by Quinton as the most important philosopher of religion in 
Oxford itself between Scotus and Newman’s most active years at Oxford from 1828 to 

1916 

1845. Without diverting to discuss the matter, it would be agreed that Newman was 

1917 

clearly superior to Mansel (who is virtually forgotten). In view of the kind and temper 


1915 

In regard to a doctrine or position being "uninfluential", in his Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the 
Church (1837), Newman makes the following passing remark: "It does not follow, then, that doctrines are 
uninfluential, when plainly and boldly put forward, because they offend the prejudices of the age at first 
hearing. Had this been true, Christianity itself ought not to have succeeded ..." (pp. 18-19). 

1916 

Regarding the greatness of Newman precisely at Oxford, in a speech after the opening of the library 
and hall at Keble College, Oxford, in April, 1878, W . E. Gladstone spoke of the Oxford Movement. Having 
discussed Pusey and Keble, he added, "but there is a name which, as an academical name, is greater than 
either of these - I mean the name of Dr Newman." Then he spoke of Newman's influence over the Oxford 
of that time : "When the history of Oxford during that time comes to be written, the historian will have to 
record the extraordinary, the unexampled career of that distinguished man in the University. He will have 
to tell, as I believe, that Dr Newman exercised for a period of about ten years after 1833 an amount of 
influence, of absorbing influence, over the highest intellects... of this University, for which, perhaps, there 
is no parallel in the academical history of Europe, unless you go back to the twelfth century or to the 
University of Paris". That statement by Gladstone certainly attributes to Newman a unique and 
extraordinary intellectual and spiritual influence in Oxford - unique in Oxford's history and far beyond. 

These public remarks of Gladstone's are mentioned in The Personalism of John Henry Newman, by John 
F. Crosby. Catholic University of America Press. Washington DC. 2014. P. 103. 

We read, in Notes from a Diary 1873-1881 (Vol. II ) by Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff (London: John 
Murray 1898), a quotation from Miss Yonge's Life of Bishop Patteson. In it Newman is referred to (without 
his name being mentioned) as the "master mind" of the Oxford Movement (p. 23, for March 17, 1878). 
The next year (p. 121, for March 13, 1879) Duff records in the same diary his conversation at table with 
Rippon, Gladstone and others. "The conversation turning upon Newman, Gladstone said: 'I do not believe 
there has been anything like his influence in Oxford, when it was at its height, since Abelard lectured in 
Paris. I myself, in my undergraduate days, saw just the commencement of it. It was beginning to be the 
custom to go and hear him on Sunday afternoon at St Mary's'." 

Internet, January 12, 2014: https://archive.Org/stream/notesfromadiary07duffgoog#page/n30/mode/2up 

1917 

In December 1859 Newman, writing to Charles Meynell, refers to his Oxford University Sermons (with 
its philosophy of religion and faith). He writes that "My Oxford University Sermons, preached out as long 
ago as 17 years, are now (in some passages) attracting attention at Oxford". 

In respect to H. L. Mansel, Newman has this to say: "I have read a good deal of Mansel's Book ( footnote : 
Mansel's The Limits of Religious Thought examined in Eight Lectures) - enough to show me that, as far as 
I may do so, without risk of false doctrine or temerity, I agree with it. Nay it seems to me taken from my 
own Protestant teaching. This does not hinder me from feeling a serious objection and fear of some things 
which he has said. ( Letters and Diaries, Vol. XIX, to Charles Meynell Dec 20.1859, pp. 256-257) 

The following month, in a letter to Meynell, Newman wrote that "you corroborate my own impression, 
that what Mr Mansel has said, I have said before him - and thirdly because you think that I have avoided 
many of his errors." ( Letters and Diaries Vol. XIX, To Charles Meynell The Orat. Bm., Jan. 23/60, p. 294) 
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of Oxford philosophers after him, it may be that he will come to be seen as the greatest 
Christian philosopher of religious faith speaking and writing at 

1918 

Oxford since Scotus - perhaps at least till the work at Oxford of 

1919 

Father Martin D’Arcy S.J. and Elizabeth Anscombe. He ought 
to be seen as, after Scotus, the light that revived Christian 
philosophy at Oxford and remained its second founder. He was 
longer at Oxford than was Scotus. The true significance of Newman 
as a philosopher of religion precisely at Oxford awaits further 

1920 

study. 



1918 

Mark Pattison in his Memoirs (1885) writes that Newman's secession in 1845 seemed a blow fatal to 
the cause of the High Church party at Oxford. Coincident with this was the appearance of Mill's "great 
work" (A System of Logic - 1843) and "Oxford repudiated at once sacerdotal principles and Kantian logic. 
There was, in the language of the clerical platform, an outbreak of infidelity." At least this statement bears 
witness to Newman's intellectual leadership at Oxford. Mark Pattison, Memoirs. London, MacMillan 

& Co. 1885, p. 166. Internet archive, 11 Oct. 2018: https://archive.org/details/memoirs01pattgoog 

1919 

Father D'Arcy (at Campion Hall, Oxford, from 1932 to 1945) left Oxford in 1945 for wider work. 

G. E. M. Anscombe, becoming a Catholic in 1940 while still an undergraduate at Oxford, went on to be 
a Fellow at Oxford's Somerville College from 1946 to 1970, and had a growing philosophical influence 
there. In 1970 she moved to Cambridge to be Professor of Philosophy, where significant work across a 
variety of philosophical issues followed. Like her husband Peter Geach she studied Wittgenstein (who, 
though different, has been coupled with Newman in his attention to the problem of certitude). Anscombe 
made ground-breaking interventions on the current state of philosophy of the time which helped 
revitalize modern Thomism - particularly in her attack in 1958 on modern moral philosophy ('Modern 
Moral Philosophy', Philosophy 33,1958, pp. 1-18). She rejected Utilitarianism and the Kantian categorical 
imperative, and proposed abandoning the attempt to make sense of duty or obligation in these terms. 
Rather, there should be a return to Plato and Aristotle. In this way a basis would be laid with an account of 
human nature and human action. Her dramatic call, recognized by such philosophers as Alasdair 
MacIntyre, has led to a renewed interest in "virtue ethics." This in turn has led to "virtue epistemology". 

Perhaps we could describe "virtue ethics" this way. While duty-based ethics and utilitarian 
approaches focus on achieving desirable outcomes, "virtue ethics" is primarily concerned with the role of 
a person's character in bringing about both virtuous action and the goal of flourishing. A person lives life 
well when he or she cultivates attitudes, dispositions and character traits - collectively referred to as 
'virtues' - that contribute to his or her flourishing as a person of virtuous living. It involves a focus on the 
virtues that go to making the kind of people whose character would invite us to trust and consult them. It 
is the virtuous character that recognizes what is virtuous. In turn the doing of what is thus recognised 
itself enables the flourishing of virtue. And thus we are brought to the conscience and the "right moral 
ethos" that is necessary for the conscience to apprehend the truth. This is exactly what Newman was on 
about, drawing inspiration from Scripture, the Fathers and Aristotle. It seems to me that John Henry 
Newman had, in this respect, clearly anticipated Elizabeth Anscombe at Oxford, and, later, Macintyre. 

1920 

Despite, let us say, D'Arcy and Anscombe (and others), I believe that Newman, while at Oxford, was 
the greatest philosopher at Oxford since Scotus in respect to the premier issue in English philosophy of 
religion, the reasonableness of religious faith. He regarded his Oxford University Sermons as his best 
Oxford book (therefore greater, as he regarded it, than his Arians, his Prophetical Office, his On 
Justification, and his Development). I suspect this meant that, as an attempt at the philosophy of faith, it 
was his most fundamental and original work and his best achievement. He was probing the foundations of 
belief prior to the assent to a Creed. Accordingly, it may also be regarded as his most difficult Oxford 
book, and as Part I of, or a preamble to, his Grammar of Assent. His Tracts, his Sermons and his various 
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While Quinton regards Newman’s philosophy of religion as “uninfluential”, 
Newman was joined and followed at Oxford by W.G. Ward who quickly took up his 
ideas on the role of the conscience in religious knowledge and faith. He drove them hard 
not only in the fourth decade of the century at Oxford itself (1840-1845) till his own 
withdrawal from that scene, but decades later too - especially during his protracted 
controversy with John Stuart Mill during the 1870s. It has to be said that Newman 
remains an intellectual figure commanding the attention of many religious philosophers, 
of philosophers of religion and of theologians all over the world, for his work impacts 
both philosophy and theology. One of the distinctive things about Newman’s idea of the 
conscience as a Way to God is that it is a Way to God that serves as a natural springboard 
to Revelation. That is, in Newman’s approach it is the most natural thing in the world to 
believe in Revelation if one has recognized God in the Conscience - granted the action of 
grace, of course. The richness of the Conscience is awaiting modem rediscovery by 
philosophers, and when it is rediscovered, John Henry Newman will be there with a trail 

1922 

already blazed. 


Newman and the Supernatural What might we to say as a result of this 

investigation? Just as the ways to God from external things generate controversy and 
argument when they are put into form and offered as “proofs”, so does the way to God 


other writings, famous both then and later, were very significant (such as Tract 85) but of a different class. 

1921 

This "uninfluential" feature of Newman's important thought can surely be accounted for by the highly 
secular mindset of the modern era, which has simply not been open to profoundly religious perspectives. 
Newman may not be of great influence on those of a mind closed to religion. But, as has been said, in his 
own time at Oxford Newman was very influential indeed - though there was the reaction against him 
following Tract 90. As mentioned in the text above, Newman had a profound intellectual and moral 
influence on, for instance, William George Ward, whose writings in Oxford (his British Critic articles in the 
early 1840s and his book The Ideal of a Christian Church in 1844) are saturated with Newman's influence. 
Newman's influence has been growing ever since his death, and as one academic friend of mine said, the 
"Newman industry remains unabated." He is the giant of the Oxford Movement, and a giant in thought. 

Edward Sillem, writing some fifty years ago, wrote that Newman "is now regarded as a thinker of the 
highest order in most couuntries throughout the world, at least in Catholic centres of learning, and 
possibly as the greatest Christian thinker of our age. But in the philosophical world as a whole ... he is not 
thought of as a philosopher..." E. Sillem, ed. The Philosophical Notebook of John Henry Newman, Vol I, 
General Introduction to the Study of Newman's philosophy. Ed. Nauwelaerts, Louvain (Belg). 1969, pp. 20 - 22 . 

Newman's influence on the main currents of philosophical thought in England may be regarded as 
having "been negligible". If so, it is because the radical rationalism of British philosophy was opposed to 
Newman's views. Newman took an extremely dim view of much of public contemporary philosophy. 

1922 

The prominent British philosopher and historian of philosophy, Sir Anthony Kenny, himself an ex- 
Catholic priest and religious agnostic (having declared he does not know whether or not there is a God), 
sees Newman's thought on the philosophy of religious certainty as very significant. The other British 
philosopher of certainty Kenny highlights and leans to is Wittgenstein. 
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from the perception, by the conscience, of moral obligation. Each person must live with 
the controversy and make up his own mind. But Newman’s way has this advantage that 
the phemonenon of conscience and its insistence on duty bears down on a person with 
importunity. Perhaps it does so just as much as the phenomenon of the external world. 

1923 

The moral realm is powerful indeed. The observer of the ordinary affairs of humanity 
cannot but be struck by the all-pervading presence of the ethical dimension - the fact and 
sense of duty - in any account of the course of society and the life of an individual. It 
looms large in Kant. Conterminous with this is the widespread perception of a certain 
sacredness and ultimate character of the sense of moral obligation. Newman asked, what 
are the implications of this common phenomenon? He replied that it involves a sense of 

1924 

God, which may or may not be recognized, accepted or allowed. 

In the formal judgment of the Church, a Church which puts high store on valid and 
objective philosophy, the Church which received Newman into her ranks and awarded 
him her highest honours (the cardinalate in his lifetime and canonization as a saint over a 
century after his death), the way to God via the conscience has a broad validity. The 
Catechism of the Catholic Church states that among the proofs for the existence of God, 
understood as “converging and convincing arguments” allowing us to attain certainty (no. 
31), there is the “voice of conscience” - together with other ways originating in the 
human person (no.33). 

Newman’s approach to an apologetic for belief in God and assent to his Revelation 
begins from one of the deepest and most universal of human experiences - the general 

1925 1926 

sense of moral obligation and what human beings readily perceive this to imply. 


1923 

In his various writings, J. Buziszewski argues forcefully that we cannot not know elements of the 
natural moral law. Basic moral ignorance of this has its roots in the will. J. Buziszewski, "The Revenge of 
Conscience", in First Things, June 1998. The Institute on Religion and Public Life. 

Internet on 23 Jan. 2014: http://www.firstthings.com/article/1998/06/001-the-revenge-of-conscience 
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In all of this, it must be kept in mind that Newman saw the religious testimony of the conscience as 
real but inchoate. In one of his sermons he says this: "A subtle infidel might soon perplex any one of us. Of 
course he might. Our very state and warfare is one of faith. Let us aim at, let us reach after and (as it 
were) catch at the things of the next world. There is a voice within us, which assures us that there is 
something higher than earth. We cannot analyse, define, contemplate what it is that thus whispers to us. 
It has no shape or material form. There is that in our hearts which prompts us to religion, and which 
condemns and chastises us. And this yearning of our nature is met and sustained, it finds an object to rest 
upon, when it hears of the existence of an All-powerful, All-gracious Creator. It incites us to a noble faith in 
what we cannot see." (My underlining). ("Faith without Demonstration", PPS vol. 6, Sermon 23, 339-40). 

1925 

Terrence Merrigan, quoting Fred Lawrence who interprets Bernard Lonergan, writes that 
consciousness, which includes the experience of conscience, might be described as a pure experience 
distinct from self-knowledge. (T. Merrigan, "Conscience and Selfhood: Thomas More, John Henry 
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The inchoate sense of God and the instinctive desire for him and his Revelation begins, 

1927 

by intention of the Creator, there. Such is Newman’s claim. Newman - scattered 

throughout his varied and numerous works - gives an account of the rise from the 
conscience of a natural belief in God which serves as a foundation of and impetus for 

1928 

belief in his Revelation. It is the natural foundation of it in the sense that it is oriented 

1929 

to it from the beginning - depending, though, on the sustaining action of grace. 
Despite the multifarious purposes of his writings in which his theory of the conscience 

1930 

appears, a remarkable consistency is portrayed, from its beginnings to the end. This 
coherence of exposition in such a variety of genres and contexts, despite his never having 
published a book on it, is a convincing point in its support. 


Newman, and the Crisis of the Postmodern Subject", Theological Studies; Dec 2012; 73, 4; pp. 841-869. 
Marquette University). The point here is that the "conscience" is a basic given of consciousness and the 
starting point of a sense of God implicated in it - requiring, if it is to be made intelligible, many other 
supplementary sources of knowledge, such as experience and personal reflection. 

Merrigan's account on pp. 850-851 does not, though, seem to me to have considered sufficiently the 
implications of Newman's long-standing sense of creation and a Creator, which I have suggested is best 
seen as grounded in the sense of one's caused self as present in one's sense of moral obligation. 

1926 

It is important to see in Newman's stress on the basic sense of moral obligation an innate and 
instinctive objectivism. It is objective duty, duty as sensed to be objective and imposing on the subject, 
which is apprehended instinctively by the subject. This apprehension of duty is the act of conscience. That 
is to say, the basic act of the conscience is the self being conscious of being imposed upon by objective 
duty. This is the foundation of the real and concrete experience of an objective God obliging the subject. 

1927 

Newman does not insist that it begins only there. It is his preferred beginning. 

1928 

Terrence Merrigan writes that in Newman's thought "the possibility of faith in a particular revelation 
is dependent on that more fundamental religious disposition which is within the reach of everyone" 
("Merrigan, Terrence. "The Anthropology of Conversion: Newman and the Contemporary Theology of 
Religions" in Newman and Conversion, ed. Ian Ker, Edinburgh, Scotland: T & T Clark, 1997, p. 137). 

1929 

If we understand the conscience as the seat of a great and radical drive for self-tanscendence taking 
the person, with the aid of grace, to divine faith, Walter Conn's psychological approach to conscience in 
Newman can be useful. He urges an understanding of the conscience "not only as the morally conscious 
self or as a fundamental mode of self awareness, but precisely as the dynamic core of conscious 
subjectivity which constitutes the very being of the person, driving him or her towards the authenticity of 
self-trnanscendence" (my italics). (W. E. Conn, Conscience & Conversion in Newman: A Developmental 
Study of Self in John Henry Newman, Milwarkee Wisconsin: Marquette University Press. 2010, p. 126). 

In what may be seen as complementary, Terrence Merrigan presents the conscience in Newman (and 
Saint Thomas More) as that by which the true self or inner man attains a new and integrated self- 
actualization. This involves the conscience being completed and sustained by divine faith. ("Conscience 
and Selfhood: Thomas More, John Henry Newman, and the Crisis of the Postmodern Subject", Theological 
Studies, Dec 2012; 73, 4; p. 856). 

1930 

Fr Jose Morales stresses this consistency when he writes in his long article that the doctrine of 
Conscience, occupying a central place in the works of Newman, constantly appears in his writings and 
gradually undergoes a harmonious and enriching development, free from contradictions and ruptures. 

J. Morales, "Una vision cristiana de la conciencia". Persona y Derecho, 5 (1978), pp. 539-591. Revista de 
fundamentacion de las Instituciones Juridicas y de Derechos Humanos, Universidad de Navarra, Spain. 
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Newman, beginning empirically and with ordinary human experience (of the 
conscience), understands man’s course as set from the beginning and by nature (assuming 
the aid of grace) towards life in the Trinity. Grace is at work in the heart of human 
nature, which is to say from the beginnings of the natural and implicit apprehension of 
God. Ferreira writes that “Newman tended to see grace as influencing all our actions in 

1931 

some sense” - “all our actions” would include the action of the conscience. Most 
importantly, Nature is to be understood not merely in natural terms and with a natural 
finality, but as having a supernatural calling, and containing (in grace) an involvement of 
the supernatural. Perhaps we could adopt Lee Yearley’s way of putting it, that in 

1932 

Newman there is but “one religious sphere containing various distinctions”. This can 
help us appreciate the statement of The Catechism of the Catholic Church that “The 
desire for God is written in the human heart, because man is created by God and for God; 

1933 

and God never ceases to draw man to himself’ (no. 27). 

It was mentioned earlier that Newman could perhaps be regarded as the greatest 
Christian philosopher of religion at Oxford since Scotus. This reference to Scotus 
reminds us of a key element in Scotus’s theology. In his General Audience of July 7th, 
2010, the theologian-pope, Benedict XVI, praised John Duns Scotus. He recalled that for 
Scotus the Incarnation of the Son of God is “the greatest and most beautiful work of the 
entire history of salvation, that it is not conditioned by any contingent fact ...” 

Pope Benedict reminded his audience that, unlike many Christian thinkers of the 
time, Scotus held that the Son of God would have become man even if humanity had not 

1934 

sinned. Scotus writes in his “Reportatio Parisiensis”: “To think that God would have 


1931 

J. Ferreira, Doubt and Religious Commitment: The Role of the Will in Newman's Thought. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1980, p. 136 

1932 

L. H. Yearley, The Ideas of Newman: Christianity and Human Religiosity. University Park and London: 
The Pennsylvania State University Press. 1978, p. 3. 

1933 

I have suggested a parallel in Henri de Lubac's thesis that man's nature has a supernatural finality. De 
Lubac supports this by a careful investigation of the sense of God implicit in the act of judgment. 

1934 

This does not seem to have been the opinion of St Thomas Aquinas. In the Summa Theologiae III, 1, 
article 3, Aquinas asks : Whether, if man had not sinned, God would have become incarnate? He replies : 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Verb. Apost. viii, 2), expounding what is set down in Luke 19:10, 
"For the Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which was lost"; "Therefore, if man had not sinned, 
the Son of Man would not have come." And on 1 Timothy 1:15, "Christ Jesus came into this world to save 
sinners," a gloss says, "There was no cause of Christ's coming into the world, except to save sinners. Take 
away diseases, take away wounds, and there is no need of medicine." 

I answer that, There are different opinions about this question. For some say that even if man had not 
sinned, the Son of Man would have become incarnate. Others assert the contrary, and seemingly our 
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given up such a task had Adam not sinned would be quite unreasonable! I say, therefore, 
that the Fall was not the cause of Christ’s predestination and that if no one had fallen, 
neither the angel nor man, in this hypothesis Christ would still have been predestined in 
the same way” (in III Sent., d. 7, 4). In the firm opinion of Duns Scotus, the Incarnation 
of the Son of God, planned from all eternity by God the Father at the level of love, is the 
fulfilment of creation at its root and enables every creature, in Christ and through Christ, 
to be filled with grace and to praise and glorify God in eternity. 

So Christ is the essential fulfilment of creation by the eternal plan of God. Nature 
is not to be understood nor imagined as capable of fulfilment without him. In our 
understanding of man and creation, Christ has the primacy. Scotus begins with God’s 
plan for creation and nature, and not from Man’s need. Christ is the key to creation. 
Irrespective of his having sinned and needing a Redeemer, Man was created for Christ 
according to God’s plan from eternity. Man’s nature has, we may then conclude 

1935 

according to this thesis, a supernatural finality and not a natural one. Christ is the 
final end of man’s nature, and it was eternally intended to be so, irrespective of the Fall. 
Although Duns Scotus knew that in fact because of original sin, Christ redeemed us by 
his Incarnation, Passion, Death and Resurrection, he affirmed that the Incarnation is not 
conditioned by any contingent fact. It is God’s original idea of ultimately uniting with 
himself the whole of creation, in the Person and Flesh of the Son. I do not mean to claim 

1936 

that Scotus was absolutely original in this - that is a further question. I am suggesting 


assent ought rather to be given to this opinion. 

For such things as spring from God's will, and beyond the creature's due, can be made known to us only 
through being revealed in the Sacred Scripture, in which the Divine Will is made known to us. Hence, since 
everywhere in the Sacred Scripture the sin of the first man is assigned as the reason of Incarnation, it is 
more in accordance with this to say that the work of Incarnation was ordained by God as a remedy for sin ; 
so that, had sin not existed, Incarnation would not have been. And yet the power of God is not limited to 
this; even had sin not existed, God could have become incarnate. (My emphasis) 

1935 

While St Thomas seems to think that the Incarnation is a response to the Fall of man, he does see 
man's nature having a supernatural finality . In his Treatise on Sacred Doctrine ("The Nature and Extent of 
Sacred Doctrine"), he writes in his Response: "I answer that... Firstly, indeed, because man is directed to 
God, as to an end that surpasses the grasp of his reason : "The eye hath not seen, O God, besides Thee, 
what things Thou hast prepared for them that wait for Thee" (Is. 66:4)." S. Th. Prima Pars, I, I, Respondeo. 

This alone would seem to put paid to the idea that St Thomas conceives nature as being independent 
of the revealed supernatural, thus having its own perfection, and with its own access to principles of 
moral action independent of the realm and involvement of grace. This view sees Aquinas as positing two 
wholes, pure nature and the revealed supernatural. Famously, Henri de Lubac vigorously rejected this as 
not a true characterisation of Aquinas. Rather, man is directed to and fulfilled only in the Triune God. 

1936 

D. P. Horan, "How Original was Scotus on the Incarnation? Reconsidering the History of the Absolute 
Predestination of Christ in light of Robert Grosseteste". The Heythrop Journal 52 (2011), pp. 374-339. 
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that this view, for which he is famous, has implications for our understanding of the 

1937 

finality of man at the heart of his nature. 

It means, among other things, that we do not think of man’s nature first (as it 
were), and then of his supernatural destiny as something to be integrated into the 
understanding of nature in view of the redemption. Rather, from the very first we think of 
man’s nature as oriented towards a supernatural finality. The Incarnation is at the 
foundation of our understanding of man and civilization. Nature comes forth from the 
creative hand of God as directly and essentially intended for and in Christ. The proper 
flourishing of nature (and therefore of civilization) is to be understood as basically 
Christo-centric. 

The sense of God at the heart of man’s sense of himself as being subject to moral 
obligation, as expounded by Newman, would seem to be a result and a manifestation of 
this natural finality towards the Supernatural. It is not that there is, firstly, simply a 
natural knowledge of God, and then a separate step is taken to attain, embrace and 

1938 

integrate the supernatural knowledge of God in Revelation. Rather, the knowledge of 


Washington Theological Union, Washington DC, USA. 

1937 

Pope Benedict does not praise the thought of Scotus without qualification. The apparent dominant 
emphasis of Scotus on the priority of the will (or "voluntarism") appears to Benedict to be problematic, at 
least in what it could lead to. In his famous Regensburg Address of September 12, 2006, he had this to say: 
"In all honesty, one must observe that in the late Middle Ages we find trends in theology which would 
sunder this synthesis between the Greek spirit and the Christian spirit. In contrast with the so-called 
intellectualism of Augustine and Thomas, there arose with Duns Scotus a voluntarism which, in its 
later developments, led to the claim that we can only know God's voluntas ordinata. Beyond this is 
the realm of God's freedom, in virtue of which he could have done the opposite of everything he has 
actually done. This gives rise to positions which clearly approach those of Ibn Hazm and might even 
lead to the image of a capricious God, who is not even bound to truth and goodness. God's 
transcendence and otherness are so exalted that our reason, our sense of the true and good, are no 
longer an authentic mirror of God, whose deepest possibilities remain eternally unattainable and 
hidden behind his actual decisions. As opposed to this, the faith of the Church has always insisted that 
between God and us, between his eternal Creator Spirit and our created reason there exists a real 
analogy, in which - as the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215 stated - unlikeness remains infinitely greater 
than likeness, yet not to the point of abolishing analogy and its language. God does not become more 
divine when we push him away from us in a sheer, impenetrable voluntarism; rather, the truly divine 
God is the God who has revealed himself as logos and, as logos, has acted and continues to act 
lovingly on our behalf." (Pope Benedict XVI, "Faith, Reason and the University Memories and 
Reflections", Lecture at Meeting with the representatives of science, Aula Magna of the University of 
Regensburg, Germany, September 12, 2006). 

Internet archive , Nov. 6, 2013: 

http://www.vatican.va/holy_father/benedict_xvi/speeches/2006/september/documents/hf_ben- 

xvi_spe_20060912_university-regensburg_en.html 

1938 

Thirty six years before his Regensburg address, Joseph Ratzinger seems to allude indirectly to this 
when writing on the Vat II "Dogmatic Constitution on Divine Revelation". For instance, in his comment on 
chapter 1 of this decree, he compares it with the treatment by Vatican I. He writes that "whereas Vatican I 
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God which man attains naturally by his conscience is subsequently recognized as having 
been, seminally, a knowledge of the God of Revelation. Newman’s account of the 
conscience can be seen as illustrating and exemplifying the well-known thesis of 

1939 

Scotus. From his natural core and from the beginning of his knowledge Man is set on 
the path to involvement in the life of the Holy Trinity. This is because the conscience is 

1940 

the “aboriginal vicar of Christ”. By its nature the conscience is meant, from the first, 
to take the soul to God in Christ and by faith in him - with grace sustaining all the way. 


starts from the natural knowledge of God and considers "supernatural" revelation only in close 
connection with this idea, in order to proceed immediately to the question of its transmission in scrtipture 
and tradition, here (that is, in Vatican II) the question of the natural knowledge of God is put at the end 
and God's revealing activity is described within a comprehensive survey of salvation history." J. Ratzinger, 
Vol III of the Commentary on the Documents of Vatican II, Burns & Oates Ltd., London, 1969, p. 170. 

A little more clearly, at the end of this commentary on chapter 1, he writes (about Vatican I) that "In 
1870 people had started with the natural knowledge of God and had moved on from this to 
"supernatural" revelation. Vatican II has not only avoided the technical term supernaturalis, which 
belongs too much to the world of physical thinking (however indispensable the term may be for the time 
being), but followed the reverse procedure. It develops revelation from its Christological centre, in order 
then to present the inescapable responsibility of human reason as one dimension of the whole. This 
shows that the human relation to God does not consist of two more or less independent parts, but is 
indivisibly one; there is no such thing as a natural religion in itself, but each religion is "positive", though 
because of its very positivity it does not exclude the responsibility of thought, but includes it." Ibid., p. 
180. Ratzinger also refers the reader to an article by H.U. von Balthasar on the concept of nature in Vat.l. 

Again, in his commentary on Article 12 of Part I, chapter I of the Vatican II "Pastoral Constitution on the 
Church in the Modern World" Ratzinger refers to the dissatisfaction of "especially theologians from 
German-speaking countries" towards the text for it being "still based on a schematic representation of 
nature and the supernatural viewed far too much as merely juxtaposed." 

J. Ratzinger, Volume V of the Commentary on the Documents of Vatican II, 1969, p. 119. 

This illustrates the view that from the start nature is not to be separated from its openness to 
Revelation. For Newman , the conscience of man is "the aboriginal vicar of Christ" - conscience is the 
natural spokesman of Christ . In the debate about the relationship between nature and grace up to, 
including and after Henri de Lubac, it looks as if Newman would have taken his stand with those who 
viewed nature as essentially to be defined in relationship to Christ . Famously, de Lubac rejected the 
argument of those who (due, he thought, to the influence of Cajetan's account of Aquinas) saw Aquinas as 
virtually arguing for a view of nature as capable of its own completeness and perfection and as, in a sense, 
"juxtaposed" to the supernatural. Rather, from the start the orientation of nature to the revealed 
supernatural was to be regarded as essential for its proper understanding. The Christian project 
transforms nature and any view of it, root and branch. What this also means is that human nature and 
indeed all created reality is, from the first, to be understood as being radically relational . Man and his 
nature is found to be at his very core in relationship with God and called to the fullness of this relationship 
- and this itself reflects the essential relationality within the life of the Holy Trinity. In seminal terms, this 
is intimated in the testimony of the conscience, which as Newman put it, is "the aboriginal vicar of Christ". 

1939 

There is little evidence that Newman studied much, if any, of Scotus. However, he was certainly aware 
of Scotus' importance. For instance, we read in his article "Discipline and Influence" his passing comment 
on the Society of Jesus that "in spite of the rare talents of its members, it has even become an objection 
to it in the mouth of its enemies, that it has not produced a thinker like Scotus or Malebranche." (Rise and 
Progress of Universities and Benedictine Essays, ch. VI, p. 71. Gracewing. Herefordshire. UK. 2001.) 

1940 

Thus does Newman put his finger on a central element of human nature which shows forth the imago 
dei/imago Christi. It is in Christianity that the dignity of each person comes to its fulfilment. 
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